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\  CHAPTER  XVI. 

TREATY  BSTrEBK  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  SPAIN.  SURRENDER 
or  COBUN  A  AND  FBEROL.  SITUATION  OV  ROHAN A*S  ARUT. 
BUONAPARTE  RETURNS  TO  PRANCE.  PROCEEDINGS  AT  MA* 
DRID.     OPERATIONS  IN  CATALONIA.  ^ 

Happily  for  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  its  lioiioiir>  CHAP. 

XVI 

which  is  panmount  to  all  iDterests»  the  British  Government  en*  ■    ^ ,' ■ 
tertained  more  generous  hopes  than  its  General  had  done,  and  1 809. 
ac  ted  upon  wiser  views.   At  the  very  time  when  the  Spaniards  '^""^ 

had  sustained  the  heaviest  losses,  and  our  own  array  was  known  ^Mm'&nmt 


to  be  in  full  retreat,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  London  between 
Great  Ikitain  and  the  Spanish  nation  acting  in  the  name  of 

Ferdinand.  It  proclaimed  a  christian,  stable,  and  inviolable 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  perpetual  and  .sincere  amitv, 
and  strict  alliance  during  the  war  with  Fi;ince  ;  and  it  pro- 
nounced an  entire  and  lastintj  oblivion  ol  all  acts  of  hostility 
done  on  cither  side  in  the  course  of  the  late  wars  wherein  they 
had  been  engaged  against  each  other.    His  Britannic  Majesty 

vol..  II.  B 
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CHAP,  eui^iiged  to  assist  the  Spaniards  to  the  utmost  ot  his  power,  and 
^  ^  not  to  acktiu  vK  dtje  any  other  iviiig  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Indies 
180d.  thereunto  appcrtaiiung,  than  Ferdinand  VII.,  his  heirs,  or  such 
lawful  successor  as  tlie  Spanish  nation  should  acknowledge  ;  and 
the  Spanish  govonuicut  engaged,  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand,  never 
to  cede  to  France  any  portion  of  the  territories  or  possessions 
of  the  SpHiiisli  monarchy  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  con- 
tracting parties  bound  themselves  to  make  common  cause  against 
France,  and  not  to  make  peace  except  by  common  consent.  It 
was  agreed  by  an  additional  article,  that  as  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances did  not  admit  of  the  regular  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  conimerce  ^\  ith  all  the  care  and  consideration  due  to  iso  nu- 
portant  a  subject,  snt  h  a  negotiation  should  be  effected  as  soon 
as  it  was  practicable  ;  and  incautimc  mutual  facilities  atlorded 
to  die  commerce  of  botii  countries,  by  temporary  regulations, 
founded  on  reciprocal  utility.  Another  separate  article  pro- 
vided that  the  Spanish  government  should  take  die  most  effectual 
measures  for  preventing  the  Spanish  squadrons,  in  all  their  ports, 
from  falling  into  the  power  of  France.  Before  the  treaty  could 
reach  Spain,  the  mischief  against  which  this  latter  article  was 
intended  to  provide  had  been  done  in  the  ports  of  Galicia. 

There  were  Englishmen  at  Coruiia,  who  inrhen  ^  John 
Mooie  was  preparing  to  embark,  doubted  whether  the  in- 
habitants would  protect  his  embarkation.  In  the  'bitterness  of 
gvief  and  shame  they  said,  "  should  the  Oalicians  tell  us  that  we 
eameinto  liieir  country  and  bf  the  imposing  display  of  our  wdl* 
equipped  army  prevented  them  from  defending  theur  native 
mountains;  Ihat  tiiey  entmsted  -their  passes  to  us  and  we  aban- 
dbned  them  to  the  enemy ;  that  disregarding  any  service  which 
seemed  immaterial  to  our  own  safety,  we  let  the  Fnench  occupy  the 
i^proscfaes  to  their  city ; . « should  the  vohmteen  of  Corufia  tell 
m  this  (they  said),  and  throw  down  their  aims  irhiem.  they  see  us 
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tlx  in  rr  to  our  ships, .  .  we  should  have  little  right  to  complain  ai  CUAP. 
dr^n  tion  or  abandonnirnt  !"    But  the  Spaniards  are  a  more 
generous  people  llian  these  doubts  implied.    Astonished  indeed  18()9. 
they  were  at  the  manner  in  which  an  army  that  had  excited  by  "'""""rL: 
its  proud  appearance  the  liiffhest  hopes  as  well  as  the  highest 
admiration,  had  retreated  through  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
defensible  r(»iiritri(  s  in  Europe;  but  severely  as  these  hopes 
were  disappointetl,  and  cruelly  as  they  suffered  in  consequence, 
they  were  not  betrayed  into  one  unworthy  act  or  expression  of 
resentment.    The  Governor  of  Coruna,  D.  Antonio  de  Alcedo, 
had  made  vigorous  preparations  as  soon  as  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  enemy  might  enter  Galicia.    His  name  will  be  remembered 
as  the  author  of  a  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Spanish  America, 
much  more  accurate  and  copious  than  any  former  vork  relating 
to  ^ose  countries.   It  wt>uld  be  well  for  him  could  it  be  for- 
gotten in  the  history  of  his  own.   While  he  expected  that  the 
British  amy  would  make  a  stand,  and  maintain  Coruia  and 
Fenrol  at  least,  eren  if  they  abandoned  the  field,  he  held  brave 
language,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  supply  stakes,  beams, 
fascines  and  butts  for  additional  works,  and  exhorting  the  women 
to  busy  themselres  in  providing  sacks  to  be  fiUed  with  earth* 
"  If  the  Vmadk  come,**  said  he  in  his  proclamation,  I  will  take 
such  measures  that  Coruna  shall  be  not  less  gloriously  distin* 
guished  than  Genma,  Valencia,  and  Zaragosa.  But  should  for- 
tune prove  advcfse  to  us,  as  a  chastisement  from  God  for  oar 
sins,  I  will  bury  myself  in  the  ruins  of  this  fortress  rather  thain 
surrender  it  to  the  enemy:  thus  finishing  my  days  with  honour^ 
and  trusting  that  all  will  follow  my  example."   Wherever  in 
Spain  a  Governor  was  found  willing  to  set  such  an  example,  the 
resolution  to  follow  it  was  not  wanting. 

Coruna  is  a  regular  fortress,  and  might  long  have  held  out 
against  any  means  which  Marshal  Soult  could  have  brouglit 
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CHAP,  against  it  But  when  anEnolish  army  with  the  sea  open  to  them 
.  for  succours  did  not  think  of  maintaining  it,  it  is  not  surprisiog 

1809.  ^hat  the  inhabitants  should  have  despaired  of  making  a  suc« 
^•^^i  cessful  resistance.    Their  Governor  was  prepared  to  play  the 
traitor  ;  he  had  still  however  honour  enough  left  not  to  propose  a 
capitulation  till  the  last  transport  was  beyond  the  enemy's  power. 
Terms  were  then  easily  agreed  on,  the  one  party  askini^  only 
jm.i*.    what  the  other  would  have  imposed.    Alcedo  stipulated  for  a 
general  amnesty;  that  all  persons  in  office  should  retain  their 
appointments  on  taking  an  oath  to  the  Intruder ;  nncl  that  the 
military  who  took  that  oath  might  either  continue  in  the  service 
or  receive  their  dismissal  at  their  own  option,  such  as  refused 
the  oatli  becoming;  prisoners  of  war.    He  himself  set  the  ex- 
ample of  swearing  allegiance  to  Joseph  Buonaparte ;  and  soon 
in  his  own  person  properly  experienced  with  what  fidelity  the 
French  kept  tlieir  eni2;agements,  for  they  presently  dismissed 
him  from  his  government  and  sent  him  into  France. 
^SSSHgth       Coruna  and  Ferrol  arc  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
^rerroL   sp^cious  bay  which  receives  in  four  deep  inlets  the  rivers  Mero* 
Mandeu,  Eume  and  Juvia.    Ferrol  is  placed  in  the  deepest  and 
most  capacious  of  these  inlets,  and  nothing  which  skill  and  ex- 
pense could  etiect  had  been  spared  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury for  !mprovin«_x  the  luitural  advantages  of  the  harbour,  and 
rendering  it  juiprtgii;!!)!*  .    It  iuul  thus  been  rendered  one  of  the 
strongest  naval  establishments  in  the  world,  being  also  one  of 
the  most  commodious.    To  force  the  passage  is  impossible, 
ships  having  for  the  distance  of  a  league  to  tile  one  by  one  along 
ashore  defended  by  forts.    Equal  care  iiad  been  taken  to  pro- 
tect it  on  the  land  side.    There  were  at  this  time  eight  ships 
of  the  line  in  the  harbour,  of  which  thn  e  were  of  the  largest 
size,  ..three  frigates,  and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller 
vessels.    From  Betiuiisos  to  Ferrol  was  but  a  march  of  fourteen 
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miles  farther  than  from  Betanzos  to  Coi  una  ;  and  it  was  a  topic  CUAl*. 
of  exultation  for  the  French,  that  the  English  in  the  precipitance  v.^.,,^^ 
of  their  flight  had  not  marched  upon  Ferrol  instead  of  Coruna,  1809. 
where  they  might  have  occupied  a  fortress  stront:;  enough  to  be 
called  impre<^nable,  and  have  secured  the  S(juadron.    It  was 
still  fresh  in  remembrance  that  when  Sir  .lames  Pulteney  had 
lauded  on  the  coast  there  with  a  part  of  that  army  by  which 
the  French  were  afterwards  expelled  from  Egypt,  he  deemed  it 
more  prudent  to  re-embark  his  troops  without  attempting  any 
thing,  than  to  liaiiaid  an  attack  against  so  foiniidable  a  jjlace. 
It  is  indeed  almost  impossible  to  lay  regular  siege  to  it:  the 
nature  of  the  >^ruund  being  such  that  trenches  cannot  be  opened 
there. 

Manhal  Soiilt  found  in  Corona  a  battering  train  sufficient  '^'per^'. 
for  making  a  feint  of  beiiieging  Ferrol ;  that  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  take  it  he  well  knew .but  he  reckoned  upon  the 
pusilTaniinity  and  treason  of  the  commanders,  and  upon  the 
fortune  of  Buonaparte.  The  population  was  estimated,  at  8000, 
double  the  number  in  Coruiia;  but  the  peasantry  from  the 
adjacent  country  had  flocked  thither,  and  there  were  8000  men 
within  its  walls,  burning  with  hatred  and  indignatipQ  against 
the  French,  and  requiring  only  a  leader  in  whom  they:of»ald 
confide.  The  pmons  in  authority  they  suspected,  and  with  too 
much  reason.  One  of  these,  the  admiral  D.  Pedro  Obregon,  ' 
they  displaced  and  direw  into  prison ;  it  was  only  removing  one 
traitor  to  make  room  for  another.  B.  Francisco  Mdgarejo,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  squadron,  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy  by  water ;  and  the  military  com- 
manders, equally  ready  to  betray  their  country  and  their  trust, 
SNit  messengers  round  by  land  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly 
General  Mermet  had  no  sooner  made  a  demonstration  of  in- 
vesting the  town,  than  the  Cfistles  of  La  Palma  and  San  Martin 
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CHAP,  were  abiuuli  Hied  to  him;  and  as  the  dispusition  of  the  people 
was  of  no  avail  n'jainst  ihe  vile  purposes  of  their  chiefs  ( ivii  and 

1809.   military,  the  town  was  delivered  up,  upon  the  same  terms  as 

— 1  Coruna  ;  a  few  additional  articles  being  added,  stipulatinc:  for 
the  arrears  of  pay,  as  also  that  if  resistance  were  made  in 
any  part  of  Galicia,  no  inhabitant  ol  i  errol  should  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  against  his  countrymen.  Obregou  was  then 
released  from  prison,  and  placed  by  ihe  Trench  at  the  head  of 
the  arsenal ;  he  and  the  comrades  of  his  treason  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Intruder;  and  those  persons  who  had  been 
most  active  in  arresting  him  and  in  promoting  the  national 
cause  were  seised  and  reserved  for  punishment 

^,»/^./^  If  ^  Central  Ja&(»  had  at  one  time  disaembled  the  danger 
of  the  country  (or  rather  partaken  too  much  of  that  unreasoning 
confidence  which  was  jne  characteristic  of  the  Spaniards),  they 
never  attempted  to  conceal  its  disasters,  nor  to  extenuate  them. 
On  nich  occasions  their  language  was  frank  and  dignified,  be- 
coming the  nation  which  they  represented.  In  announcing  the 
loss  of  Coruna  and  Ferrol,  they  pronounced  the  surrender  of 
those  strong  places  to  have  been  cowardly  and  scandalous,  and 
promised  to  condemn  the  penons  who  had  thus  betrayed  their 
duty,  to  condign  punishment*  The  enemy  meantime  failed  not 
to  blason  forth  their  triumphs  in  this  Galidan  campaign :  to 
represent  the  battle  of  Coruna  as  a  victory  on  their  part  was  a 
falsehood,  which  all  drcurastancei*  except  those  of  the  action 
itKlf,  tended  to  confirm ; .  .and  the  results  of  the  campaign  had 
been  so  rapid,  and  apparently  so  complete,  as  to  excite  their  own 
wonder.  Three  British  regiments,  they  said«  the  43d,  60tli,  and 
5£d,  had  been  entirely  destroyed  in  the  action,  and  Sir  John 
Moore  killed  in  attempting  to  charge  at  their  head,  with  the 
vain  hope  of  restoring  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  English  had  lo«t 
every  thing  which  constitutes  an  army,  artillery,  horses,  baggage. 
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ammunitioD,  mgaaneB,  and  military  diests.  80  pieces  of  camioa  chap. 
they  had  hinded,  (hey  hadf»ietob«rked  no  more  than  IS.  900,000  v.^^ 
weight  of  povder,  16,000  muskets,  and  2,000^000  of  treasure  1809. 
(about  £83,000)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  die  pursuers,  and  trear  f^^. 
■ware  yet  more  considerable  had  been  thrown  down  die  precipiow 
along  the  road  between  Astorga  and  Coruna,  where  the  pen- 
santry  and  the  soldiers  were  now  collecting  it.  5000  hmws  had 
been  counted  which  they  had  slanj^tered  upon  the  way, . .  500 
were  taken  at  Coruna,  and  the  carcases  of  1£00  were  infecting 
the  atreets  when  the  conquerors  entered  that  town.    The  En-> 
glish  would  have  occupied  Ferrol  and  seized  the  squadron  there, 
had  it  nut  been  for  the  precipitance  of  their  retreat,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle  to  which  they  had  been  brought  at  last.  Thus 
then  had  terminated  their  expedition  into  Spain !  thus,  after 
havjuL''  fomented  the  war  in  that  unhappy  country,  had  they 
iihandoned  it  to  its  fnte !    in  another  season  of  the  year  not  a 
man  of  them  would  iiave  escaped  ;  now  the  facility  of  breaking 
up  the  bridges,  the  rapidity  of  the  umtrr  torrents,  shortness  of 
days,  and  length  of  nights,  had  favoured  their  retreat    But  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  penmsuia,  harassed,  routed,  and  dis- 
heartened.   The  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  province  of  Zamora, 
and  all  Galiria,  which  they  had  been  so  desirous  to  cover,  were 
conquered  and  subdued  ;  and  llomana,  whom  tin  y  had  brought 
from  the  Baltic^  was,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  reduced  to  less 
than  2500  men,  wandering  between  Vigo  and  Santiago,  and 
closely  pursued.  .  .This  was  the  most  stinging  ui  ull  tiie  French 
reproaches.    Wounded  to  the  heart  as  we  were  that  an  English 
army  should  so  have  retreated,  still  we  knew  that  wherever  our 
men  had  been  allowed  to  face  the  enemy  they  had  beaten  them  ; 
and  that,  however  the  real  history  of  the  batUe  of  Conifia  might 
be  concealed  from  die  French  people,  the  French  amy  had 
receired  a  lesson  there,  whidi  they  would  lemember  whenever 
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CHAP,  it  might  be  our  fortune  to  encounter  them  again.   But  that  we 
^^^^^Jj  should  have  drawn  such  a  force  in  pursuit  of  Romano,  who,  tf  he 
1809.  were  taken  prisoner,  would  be  put  to  death  with  the  foims  of 
^""^  justice,  by  a  tyrant  who  made  mockery  of  justice,  was  of  all  the 
mournful  reflections  which  this  disastrous  expedition  excited,  the 
.  most  painful  and  the  most  exasperating. 
SSJf      At  this  time  indeed  Bbmana's  situation  might  have  appeared 
*^     hopeless  to  any  but  a  Spaniard,  and  few  Spaniards  would  have 
regarded  it  with  such  equanimity  as  this  high^^ninded  nobleman. 
In  the  virtuous  determination  of  doing  his  duty  to  the  uttermost, 
whatever  might  betide,  he  trusted  Providence  with  the  avent,  and 
gave  way  to  no  despondent  or  repining  thought  A  detachment 
under  G.  Franceschi  had  pursued  his  nrmy  after  it  had  separated 
from  Sir  J.  Moore  at  Astorga,  and  according  to  the  Fre  nch  state- 
ments token  some  3000  men,  and  killed  a  great  number  before 
he  entered  the  Val  de  Orras.    The  charge  of  completing  its  de- 
struction was  then  transferred  by  Souit  to  M.  Ney,  and  he  dis-^ 
patohed  6.  Marchand's  division  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  as 
amply  sufficient  for  the  intended  service.    Romana  left  his  van- 
guard under  D.  Gabriel  de  Mendizabal  to  cover  the  Val  de 
Orras,  and  the  Ribcras  del  Sil ; . .  one  division  was  posted  at 
Pueblo  de  'I'ril)es  and  Mendov^a,  to  sujiport  him  if  he  should 
be  attacked,  and  defend  the  bridge  over  tiie       ey  ;  the  others 
were  distributed  where  they  could  find  subsistence,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  support  to  the  more  advanced. 
fiiJwS'."'        I  he  country  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm.    The  W/- 
conde  de  (^umtanella,  one  of  the  deputies  for  Leon  to  the  Central 
Junta,  had  l)een  sent  to  Koniana's  army,  and  disagreeing  with 
him  before  the  retreat  commenced,  had  [)rece(led  him,  in  the 
hope  of  taking  some  measures  which  miglit  be  serviceable  to  the 
common  cause,    ^lanifest  as  it  was  that  Sir  J.  Moore  had  triven 
up  that  cause  in  his  heart  as  hopeless,  it  had  never  been  appic- 
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hended  that  he  would  retreat  with  such  precipitation,  and  aban-  chap. 
don  Corafia  and  Ferrol  to  their  fate ;  ports  the  maintenance  of 
which  was  of  so  great  importance  to  Great  Britain  as  long  as  she  I8O9. 
took  any  part  in  the  contest  Of  all  the  Spaniards  the  Galicians  S^mmH' 
had  least  reason  to  fear  that  the  war  would  be  brought  to  their 
own  doors ;  and  their  consternatioD  was  extreme  when  they  saw 
the  enemy  among  them.  Quintanilla  repaired  to  Santiago*  from 
which  city  the  Archbishop  had  fled,  having  been  insulted  by  the 
people,  and  dreading  farther  outrages  from  the  insubordination 
which  these  dreadful  times  produced.  As  it  seemed  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  resisting  the  enemy,  Quintanilla  endeavoured 
at  least  to  disappoint  them  of  their  expected  booty,  and  proposed 
that  the  church  plate  should  be  removed.  In  such  treasure 
that  cily  was  peculiarly  rich,  having  been  during  many  'centuries 
more  in  vogue  than  any  other  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Europe ; 
but  his  advice  was  rejected,  upon  the  ground  that  the  populace, 
who  were  suspicious  of  whatever  was  done,  would  not  suffer  it 

Romana's  was  a  buoyant  spirit,  not  to  be  depressed  by  any  H^^"^*' 
dangers.  He  had  read  the  British  General  rightly,  but  his  con- 
fidence in  the  British  character  was  unshaken ;  and  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  somethino;  would  be  attempted  upon  the  coast,  he  moved 
one  of  his  divisions  from  ^lazcda  to  Taboada  and  other  villages 
nenr  T.ugo,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  harassing  the  enemy. 
Tiiis  movement  was  ordered  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Corfjna. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  he  was  apprised  that  5000  i'Vench 
were  at  St.  Esteban  de  Ribas  del  Si),  three  leagues  from  Orensc, 
ami  HI  the  night  advice  eame  from  Mendizabal  that  he  had  been 
attacked  by  a  detachment  moving  upon  that  city.  Romana  re- 
connoitred this  force ;  they  were  plainly  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, but  even  in  their  present  state  lie  was  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  them  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  entered  Galicia,  the  whole  of 
the  new  levies  bud  dispersed :  they  belonged  to  that  province, 

VOL.  II.  c 
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^xvf       ^'^^S  themaelires  within  reach  of  home,  beliefed  with  some 
reason  that  they  could  provide  better  for  themselves  than  it  was 

1809.  in  the  power  of  their  general  and  their  government  t*  provide 

•"-^  for  them. 

At  his  last  interview  with  Sir  J.  Moore  it  had  been  arranged 
that  the  British  army  should  make  its  stand  at  VUlafranca,  and 
there  defend  the  entrance  into  Galicia,  while  the  Marquis  diould 
^deavour  to  collect  and  reform  his  troops  upon  the  river  SU. 
But  because  this  resolution,  fatally  for  Sir  J.  Moore,  had  been 
abandoned,  Bomana's  left  flank  and  rear  were  eiposed  to  the 
enemy.  They  were  at  leisure  to  direct  their  efforts  against  him, 
and  he  saw  that  the  only  way  of  escape  open  for  him  was  by 
Monterrey.  In  that  direction  therefore  he  moved,  and  fixed  his 
head-quarters  on  the  21stat  Villasa,  a  lei^e  from  that  town,  on 
the  side  of  Portugal.    Here,  to  his  surprise  and  displeasure,  he 

J*JjJJJ*»  found  that  Blake,  who  had  continued  with  the  army  till  this  day, 
had  left  it  without  giving  him  any  intimation  pf  his  departure, 
taken  with  him  the  officers  whom  he  could  trust,  and  left  direc- 
tions for  others  to  follow  him  through  Portugal.  The  camp-mar- 
shal, D.  Rafael  Martinengo,  was  missing  also:  his  conduct, 
though  irregular,  was  afterwards  honourably  explained ;  he  had 
gone  to  collect  straimlcrs.  With  regard  to  General  Blake,  serving 
only  as  an  individual  after  he  had  been  removed  from  the  com- 
mand, he  was  at  liberty  to  retire  whither  and  when  he  pleased, 
. .  but  not  thus,  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  the  commander,  sub- 
versive of  discipline,  and  injurions  to  the  army,  ilis  disappear- 
ance, and  that  of  the  oflicers  who  followed  him,  increased  the 
distrust  and  despondency  of  tlic  troops  ;  and  the  reports  which 
they  spread  to  excuse  themselves  for  thus  withdrawing,  contri- 
buted still  farther  to  dishearten  the  people.  "  I  ri'^'^urc  your  ex- 
cellency," said  liomuna,  when  he  communicated  this  to  the  war 
minister,  ^'  that  I  never  gave  a  more  trying  proof  of  patriotism. 
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love  to  my  King,  and  gratitude  to  the  governnkent  which  in  his 
name  has  conferred  so  many  honours  upon  me,  than  in  taking- 
ijqpon  myself  the  command  of  this  army  in  such  circumstances, 
and  retaining  it,  though  abandoned  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
assisted  me.  I  know  not  wherein  this  patriotism  consists  which 
is  so  loudly  vaunted  . .  any  reverse,  any  mishap,  prostrates  the 
minds  of  these  people,  and,  thinking  onl^-  of  saving  their  own 
persons,  they  sacrifice  their  country,  and  compromise  their.com- 
mander." 

The  next  intelligence  was  of  Sir  J.  Moore's  death  in  action  TiuFrfmk 

ccc$€  the 

with  M.  Soult.  The  first  thought  which  occurred  to  Romana  ff-^- 
was  that  this  would  not  have  happened  if  they  had  given  battle 
to  that  very  Souit  at  Saldana.  It  was  his  firm  persuasion  that  if 
the  British  force  and  his  ill-fated  troops  had  been  united  in  Oc- 
tober, they  might  have  driven  the  French  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
The  British  had  now  actually  embarked.  Coruna  and  Ferrol 
were  still  points  of  hope  ;  and  if  the  governors  there  performed 
their  duty,  he  could  yet  render  them  some  service  in  the  field. 
With  this  view  he  moved  to  cover  the  province  of  Tuy ;  but 
having  reached  Ln  Gnironda,  he  learnt  in  the  night  that  the 
French  with  sujierior  forces  were  at  hand.  His  troops,  though 
well  equal  to  the  business  of  harassing  an  enemy  that  should 
be  otherwise  employed,  would  have  been  lost  if  brought  to 
action  ;  he  returned  therefore  to  Oimbra,  with  the  intention,  if 
he  should  be  pursued,  of  entering  Portugal,  and  making  through 
Tras-os-Montes  for  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  there  to  refit  his  army,  or 
reinfOTce  some  other  with  the  remnant  that  was  left.  A  little 
respite  was  allowed  htm,  for  the  French  did  not  think  the  wreck 
this  anny  of  sufficient  consequence  to  fatigue  themselves  by 
pursuing  and  hunting  it  down.  Where  he  and  his  handful  of 
fugifiFes  were  secreting  themselves  they  knew  not,  and  on  his  part 
Romana  knew  as  little  what  was  passing  in  other  parts  of  Spain. 

c  % 
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CHAP.      Buonaparte  had  never  appeared  so  joyous  as  when  he  left 
Madrid  with  the  expectation  of  surprising  Sir  John  Moore.  He 
1809.  had  intended  to  go  to  Lisbon,  and  the  troops  had  actually  re- 
'^TT"'  ceived  orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  beginning  their 
SSSS^t  tnarch  toward  that  capital,  but  the  desire  of  encounterinjE  a  Bri- 
omi^c    tish  army  made  him  change  his  intention ;  and  Lisbon  was 
Sif'**'  thus  doubly  preserved  from  a  second  subjugation,  for  this  move- 
ment interposed  between  the  British  and  Portugal,  and  if  Sir  J. 
Moore  had  retreated  thither,  he  woold  have  abandoned  Lisbon 
as  he  did  Coruna.    When  there  was  no  longer  a  hope  of  over- 
taking the  English,  Buonaparte  stopped  at  Astorga  ;  it  was  more 
consistent  with  his  dignity  that  a  detachment  of  his  army  should 
hunt  them  to  the  coast,  than  that  he  should  continue  the  pursuit 
in  person.   Beyond  that  city,  therefore,  he  would  not  have  pro- 
ceeded, even  if  dispatches  had  not  reached  him  there  which  re- 
called him  into  France.    He  had  designs  against  Austria,  con- 
cerning which  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been  deceived  at 
Erfurt :  his  intention  had  been  to  complete  the  easy  subjugation 
of  Spain  before  he  began  to  execute  these  further  projects  of  in- 
satiable ambition  ;  but  he  was  informed  that  Austria,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  blow,  was  preparing  to  avail  herself  of  the  ad- 
vantage  which  the  Spanish  war  afforded  her.    'J'he  news  was  not 
unwelcome  to  him ;  for  he  had  now  entertained  a  new  train  of 
ambitious  and  perfidious  thoughts,  which  made  him  desirous  of 
leaving  Spain.    From  Astorga  he  turned  back  to  Valladolid, 
and  remained  there  a  few  days  to  make  his  last  arrangements 
before  he  returned  into  France. 
thaKgtu  attachment  to  his  family  was  almost  the  onlv  human  part 

JjJJI^I*'^  of  Buonaparte's  character  ;  but  when  any  object  of  aggrandise- 
ment presented  itself  to  his  all-grasping  desires,  that  attachment 
stood  as  little  in  his  way  as  the  obligations  of  truth,  honour,  and 
justice.   He  had  been  sincere  in  his  intention  of  giving  Spain  to 
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Joseph,  whilo  he  thought  it  an  easy  gift,  and  one  which  in  its  CilAF. 
results  would  })i  ove  beneficial  to  the  giver.  The  resistance  which  v,^..^ 
had  been  made  to  the  intrusion,  and  the  reverses  which  his  arms  1809. 
had  for  a  time  experienced,  disturbed  and  mortified  liim  ;  and  /"'r^!. 
in  that  temper  of  mind  which  escapes  self-condemnation  by  re- 
proachinjTf  others,  he  imputed  to  Joseph's  tiight  from  Madrid,  as 
a  consequence,  the  very  spirit  of  resistance  which  had  rendered 
that  measure  necessary  for  his  own  prusei  vation.    For  this 
reason  tlicre  had  been  uo  cordiality  at  their  meeting ;  he  had 
treated  Joseph  with  disrespect,  as  well  as  coldness,  and  leaving 
iuin  in  the  rear,  had  issued  edicts  by  his  own  authority,  and  in 
his  own  name.    This  had  been  resented  by  Joseph,  as  far  as  one 
who  was  the  receiver  of  a  stolen  crown  could  resent  it;  having 
beta  made  King,  he  represented  it  w  as  proper  he  should  appear 
to  be  such ;  to  debase  him  was  not  the  way  of  rendering  him 
more  acceptable  to  a  proud  and  high-minded  natioD.    In  addi- 
tion to  this  diere  was  another  cause  of  discontent  betveen  them. 
Whatever  country  Buonaparte  entered,  that  country  was  made 
to  support  his  army ;  war  was  to  him  no  expense, . .  the  cost  fell 
always  upon  his  enemies  or  his  allies.  Thus  he  had  expected  to 
proceed  in  Spain ; . .  but  eren  when  he  was  master  of  Madrid  the 
intrusive  government  had  no  other  revenue  than  the  duties  which 
were  paid  at  its  gates^  and  Joseph,  instead  of  paying  his  brother's 
armies,  looked  to  him  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  court.  Jo- 
seph had  represented  also  the  impolicy  of  continuing  to  exasperate 
the  people  by  a  system  of  miUtary  exactions ;  and  Napoleon* 
impatient  of  any  contradiction,  instantly  porceived  that  a  King 
of  Spain,  whether  of  the  .  Buonaparte  or  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
must  have  a  Spanish  feeling,  incompatible  with  that  entire  sub- 
serviency to  himself  which  he  expected  and  required.  Having 
so  lately  and  so  solemnly  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Spain,  and 
proclaimed  his  brother  king,  he  could  not  at  once  subvert  his 
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CHAP,  own  arrantjements  ;  but  he  avowed  to  M.  de  Pradt  at  this  time 
XVI 

'  that  when  he  had  niven  that  kingdom,  he  did  not  understand  the 
1809-  vahie  of  the  present :  follies  would  be  committed,  he  snid,  which 
would  throw  it  a'jain  into  his  hands,  and  he  would  then  divide  it 
M^^M.  into  five  viceroyaltn  s. 

Htreturn,  Hc  apprehended  ji<»  ditiiculty  in  this  :  any  militarv  opposition 
which  could  be  atteinptt  d  he  despised,  the  more  entirely  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  the  Spanisli  armies  had  been  dispersed,. . 
and  the  moral  obstacles  he  was  still  incapable  of  appreciatint;. 
A  dispatch  reached  him  from  Galicia,  and  upon  readinu^  it  he 
said  to  tliose  about  him,  **  Every  thini:  jti x  (  (  well.  Komana 
cannot  resist  a  fortniiflit  longer.  The  En<:li^li  never  make 
another  effort ;  and  three  months  hence  the  war  will  be  at  an 
end.  "  One  of  llie  mai^hals  hinted  at  the  chnracter  of  the  people 
and  of  the  country.  '*  It  is  a  La  Vendee,"  he  replied  ;  *'  1  have 
tranquillized  La  Vendee.  Calabria  also  was  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection,..  wherever  there  are  mountains  there  are  insurgents; 
but  th<  kingdom  of  Naples  is  tranquil  now.  It  is  not  enough 
to  command  an  army  well,  .  .  one  must  have  general  views.  The 
continental  system  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Frederick; 
the  great  powers  must  absorb  the  smaller.  The  priests  have 
considerable  influence  here,  and  they  use  it  to  exasperate  the 
people :  but  the  RomaDS  conquered  them ;  the  Mom  conquered 
them ;  end  they  are  not  near  bo  fine  a  people  now  as  they  were 
then.  I  wiU  settle  the  ^oTemment  finnly;  I  will  interest  the 
nobles,  and  I  will  cut  down  the  people  with  grape-shot.  What 
do  they  want?  the  Prince  of  Asturias?  Half  the  nation  object 
to  him  : . .  besides  he  is  dead  to  them.  There  is  no  longer  any 
dynasty  to  oppose  to  me.  They  say  the  population  is  against 
US.  Why  Spain  is  a  perfect  solitude, . .  there  are  not  five  men 
iZ^'o/Z  ^  square  league.  Besides,  if  it  be  a  question  of  numbers,  I 
|>vr,  TOLL  ^1  Europe  into  their  country.  They  ha?e  to  learn 
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what  a  first-rate  power  can  eflfect"  Witb  this  flagitious  deter^  CHAP, 
minatioii  the  remorseless  tyrant  retamed  into  France.  sJ^i^ 
Before  he  left  Madrid  to  march  against  the  English,  an  1809. 
address  framed  by  the  traitors  of  that  city  in  the  name  of  the  f"'""'-. 
magistrates  and  citizens  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Corregidor. 

ta  (he  Spa- 

They  thanked  him  for  his  gracious  clemency,  that  in  the  midst  jmm! 
of  conquest  he  had  thought  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
conquered,  and  forgiven  all  which  had  been  done  during  the 
absence  of  Joseph,  their  king :  and  they  entreated  that  it  might 
please  him  to  grant  them  the  favour  of  seeing  King  Joseph 
once  more  among  them,  to  the  end  that  under  his  laws  that 
capital  and  the  whole  kingdom  might  enjoy  the  happiness  which 
they  expected  from  the  benevolence  of  their  new  sovereign's 
character.  The  tyrant  replied  to  this  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
harangues.  *'  I  am  pleased,"  he  said,  "  with  the  sentiments  of  * 
the  city  of  Madrid.  1  regret  the  injuries  she  has  suffered,  and  am 
particularly  happy  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  have 
been  able  to  ert'cct  her  deliverance,  and  to  protect  her  from 
great  calamities,  and  have  accomplished  what  I  owed  to  myself 
and  my  nation.  Vengeance  has  had  its  due  :  it  has  fallen  upon 
ten  of  the  principal  culprits ; .  .  tlie  rest  have  entire  and  absolute 
fortjiveness."  He  then  touched  upon  the  reforms  by  which  he 
thought  to  reconcile  the  Spaniards  to  a  foreign  yoke.  "  1  have 
preserved  the  spiritual  orders,  but  with  a  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  monks:  the}  Iio  were  intluenced  by  a  divine  call  shall 
remain  in  their  cloisters;  with  regard  to  iliosc  whose  call  was 
doubtful,  or  influenced  by  worldly  cfn>ul orations,  I  have  fixed 
their  condition  in  the  class  of  secular  prit  Is.  Out  of  the  surplus 
of  monastic  j>roi)erty  I  have  provided  for  liie  maintenance  of 
the  pastors,  that  important  and  useiul  brunch  of  the  clergy.  T 
have  suppressed  that  court  which  wa.s  a  subject  of  complaint  to 
Europe  and  the  present  age.    Priests  may  guide  the  minds  of 
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CHAP,  men,  but  must  exercise  no  temporal  or  corporal  jurisdiction  over 
s,^^^^^  the  citisens.   I  have  annulled  those  privileges  which  the  gran- 
1809.  dees  usurped  during  times  of  civil  war,   I  have  abolished  feudal 
lUmiS^  rights,  and  henceforth  every  one  may  set  up  inns,  orens,  mills, 
employ  himself  in  fishing  and  rabbit-hunting,  and  give  iree 
scope  to  his  industry,  provided  he  respects  the  laws.  The  selfish- 
ness, wealth,  and  prosperity  of  a  small  number  of  itidiFiduals 
were  more  injurious  to  your  agriculture  than  the  heat  of  the 
Dog-days.   All  peculiar  jurisdictions  weire  usurpations,  and  at 
variance  with  the  rights  of  the  nation.   I  have  abolished  them. 
As  there  is  but  one  God,  so  should  there  be  in  a  state  but  one 
judicial  power. 

'lliere  is  no  obstacle,"  he  continued,  **  which  can  long 
resist  the  execution  of  my  resolutions.  But  what  transcends  my 
power  is  this,  to  consolidate  the  Spaniards  as  one  nation,  under 
the  sway  of  the  king,  should  they  continue  to  be  affected  with 
those  principles  of  hatred  to  France  which  the  partizans  of 
England  and  the  enemies  of  the  continent  have  infiised  into  the 
bosnm  of  Spain.  I  can  establish  no  nation,  no  king,  no  in- 
dependence of  the  Spaniards,  if  the  king  be  not  assured  of  their 
attachment  and  fidelity.  The  Bourbons  can  no  longer  reign  in 
Europe.  The  divisions  of  the  royal  Damily  were  contrived  by 
the  English.  It  was  not  the  dethronement  of  King  Charles  and 
of  the  favourite,  that  the  Buke  del  Infantado,  that  tool  of 
England,  had  in  view.  The  intention  was,  to  establish  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  England  in  Spain ;  a  senseless  project, 
the  result  of  which  would  have  been  a  perpetual  continental 
war.  No  power  under  the  influence  of  England  can  exist  on 
the  continent.  If  there  be  any  that  entertain  such  a  wish,  the 
wish  is  absurd,  and  will  sooner  or  later  occasion  iheir  fall.  It 
would  be  easy  for  me,  should  I  be  compelled  to  adopt  that 
measure,  to  govern  Spain,  by  establishing  as  many  viceroys  in  it 
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as  there  are  provinces.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  refuse  to  ab-  CHAP, 
dicate  my  rights  of  conquest  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  to 
establish  him  in  Madrid,  as  soon  as  tlic  30,0(X)  citii^cns  which  this  1809, 
capital  contains,  tlie  clergy,  nobility,  merchants,  and  lawyers  /Si^ 
shall  have  declared  their  fidelity,  set  an  example  to  the  provinces, 
enlightened  the  people,  and  made  the  nation  sensible  that  their 
existence  and  prosperity  essentially  depend  upon  a  king  and  a 
free  constitution,  favourable  to  the  people,  and  hostile  only  to 
the  selfishness  and  haughty  passions  of  the  grandees.  If  such  be 
the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants,  let  the  30,000  citizens  as- 
semble in  the  churches;  let  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
sacrament,  take  an  oath,  not  only  with  their  mouths,  l)ut  also 
with  their  hearts,  and  without  any  Jesuitical  equivocation,  that 
they  promise  support,  attachment,  and  fidelity  to  their  king  ;  let 
the  priests  in  the  confessional  and  the  pulpit,  the  merchants  in 
their  correspondence^  the  lawyers  in  their  writings  and  speeches, 
infuse  these  sentiments  into  the  people : . .  then  will  I  surrender 
my  right  of  conquest,  place  the  king  upon  the  throne,  and  make 
it  my  pleasing  task  to  conduct  myself  as  a  true  friend'  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  present  generation  may  differ  in  their  opinions ; 
the  passions  have  been  too  much  brought  into  action ;  but  your 
grand*children  will  bless  me  as  their  renovator ;  they  will  reckon 
the  day  when  I  appeared  among  you  among  their  memorable 
festivals ;  and  from  that  day  wiU  the  happiness  of  Spain  date  its 
commencement  Thus,"  he  concluded,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Corregidor,  yon  are  informed  of  the  whole  if  my  deter- 
mination. Consult  with  your  fellow-citizens,  and  consider  what 
part  you  will  choose;  but  whatever  it  be,  make  your  choice 
with  sincerity,  and  tell  me  only  your  genuine  sentiments." 

There  was  something  more  detestable  in  this  affectation  of 
candour  and  generosity  than  in  his  open  and  insolent  violence. 
Consult  [  and  consider  whsd  part  you  will  choose,  and  make 

VOL.  II.  D 
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CHAP,  your  clioicc  with  sinrerity .  .  The  Spanish  nation  had  made 
their  choice  !    They  had  made  it  at  iiaylen  and  at  Rcynosa,  at 


1809.  Madrid,  at  Valencia  and  at  Zarat2;oza  ;  for  life  or  for 

death;  deliberately,  and  yet  as  if  ydth  one  impulse,  .  .with  en- 
thusiasm, and  yet  calmly,  .  .had  that  noble  people  nobly,  and 
wisely,  and  re!i<_n'f)usly  made  their  heroic  clioict .  They  had 
written  it  in  Muod,  their  own  and  their  opprr-sors'.  Its  proofs 
were  to  be  seen  in  deserted  houses  and  depopulated  towns,  in 
the  blackened  walls  of  hamlets  which  had  been  laid  waste  with 
fire,  in  the  bones  which  were  bleaching  upon  tlie  mountains  of 
Biscay,  and  in  the  bodies,  French  and  Spaniard,  which  were  at 
that  hour  floating  down  the  tainted  Ebro  !  Here,  in  the  capital, 
their  choice  had  been  recorfUd  ;  they  who  had  been  swept 
down  by  grape-shot  in  its  streets,  or  bayoneted  in  the  hr>ii';p'^, 
they  who  had  fallen  in  the  heat  of  battle  bet^ore  its  gates,  and 
they  who  in  cold  blood  had  been  sent  in  droves  to  execution, 
alike  had  borne  witness  to  that  choice,  and  confirmed  it,  and 
rejoiced  in  it  with  their  dying  breath.  And  this  tyrant  called 
iiI>on  the  people  of  "Madrid  now  to  tell  him  their  sentiments, .  . 
now  when  their  arnih  ^  were  dispersed,  and  they  themselves, 
betrayed  and  disarmed,  were  surrounded  by  his  legions ! 

Registers  were  opened  in  every  quarter,  and,  if  French  accounts 
could  be  believed,  30,000  fathers  of  iamilies  rushed  thither  in 
crowd8,and  signed  a  supplication  to  the  conqueror,  entreating  him 
to  j)ut  an  end  to  their  misfortunes,  by  granting  them  his  august 
brother  Joseph  for  their  king.  If  this  impossible  eagerness  had 
really  been  manifested,  it  could  admit  of  no  other  solution  than 
that  the  people  of  Madrid,  bitterly  as  they  detested  and  heartily 
as  they  despised  Joseph,  yet  thought  it  a  less  evil  to  be  governed 
by  him  than  by  tlic  tyrant  himself,  . .  for  this  was  the  alternative 
allow^ed  tliem.  But  a  census  of  tins  kmd,  as  it  is  called, 
like  those  which  coloured  Buonaparte's  assumption,  tirst  of  the 
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consulship  for  life,  and  then  of  an  hereditary  throne,  was  easily  chap. 
procured*  when  neither  threats,  nor  persuasions,  nor  fraud,  nor  .^J^'. 
violence  were  spared.  1809. 

1  he  ceremony  of  voting  and  taking  the  oath  was  delayed  till  y""^"- 
after  Buonaparte's  departure,  "  because,"  said  the  French  jour-  ^'yf'fj''* 
nalists,  "  a  suspicion  of  fear  might  else  have  attached  to  it  llie  Z^'ojoi. 
act  was  now  more  noble,  as  being  entirely  free, .  .as  being  con-  SSjT" 
firmed  by  the  weightiest  considerations  whereby  a  people  can 
be  influenced,  their  interest,  their  happiness,  and  their  glory." 
With  such  lansTjage  the  better  part  of  the  French  nation  were  in- 
sulted, and  the  unreflecting  deceived,  while  all  knowledge  of  the 
real  state  of  things  was  shut  out  by  the  vigilance  of  a  govern- 
rnent,  conscious  enough  of  wickednes?  fo  know  that  it  required 
(  ijiicealnient.    The  votes  were  tlu  n  exacted,  tiic  ho?t  was  ex- 
posed in  all  the  churches,  and  the  {)nests  were  compelled  to  re- 
ceive from  their  countrymen  at  the  altar,  and  as  they  believed  in 
the  actual  and  bodily  presence  of  their  Saviour  and  their  God,  a 
compulsory  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Intruder.    The  Callioiic  . 
system  has  a  salvo  in  such  cases ;  and  the  same  priests  who  ad- 
ministered the  oath  were  believed  by  the  French  themselves  to 
have  released  those  who  took  it  from  its  obligations. 

The  higher  ranks  in  Madrid  had  shown  themselves  from  the  AUraiu 

to  Alt 

commencement  of  these  troubles  as  deficient  in  public  spirit  as 
they  had  long  been  in  private  virtues.  Scarcely  an  individual 
in  that  capital  wlio  was  distinguished  for  rank,  or  power,  or 
riches,  had  stood  forward  in  the  national  cause,  so  fallacious  is 
the  opinion  that  those  persons  will  be  most  cealous  in  the 
defence  of  their  country,  who  have  what  is  called  the  largest 
stake  in  it.  Addresses  from  all  the  councils  and  corporate 
bodies  of  the  metropolis  were  dispatched  to  Buonaparte  while 
he  tarried  at  Valladolid, . .  all  alike  abject,  and  all  soliciting 
that  they  might  be  indulged  with  the  presence  of  their  king. 

d£ 
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^x\'^i^  The  Council  of  state»  by  a  deputy,  expressed  its  homage  of 
.^^^  thanks  for  the  generous  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  "  What 
I8O9.  gratitude,"  said  he,  '*  does  it  not  owe  you  for  having  snatched 
Spain  firom  the  influence  of  those  destructive  councils  which 
fifty  years  of  misfortune  had  prepared  for  it ;  for  having  rid  it  of 
the  English  armies,  who  threatened  to  fix  upon  its  territories  the 
theatre  of  continental  war !  Grateful  for  these  benefits,  the  Coun- 
cil of  state  has  still  another  supplication  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
your  majesty.  Deign,  sire,  to  commit  to  our  loyalty  your 
august  brother,  our  lord  and  King.  Permit  him  to  re-enter 
Madrid,  and  to  take  into  his  hands  the  reins  of  novf  rmnent ; 
that  under  the  brnevnlrnt  sway  of  this  august  prince,  wliose 
mildness,  wisdom,  and  Justice,  are  known  to  all  Europe,  our 
widowed  and  desolate  monarchy  may  find  a  father  in  the  best 
of  Kings."  D.  Bernardo  Yriarte  spoke  for  the  Council  of  tlie 
Indies.  "  It  entirely  submits  itself,"  he  said,  "  to  the  decrees 
of  your  Majesty,  and  to  those  of  your  august  brother,  the  King 
our  master,  who  is  to  create  the  happiness  of  Spain,  as  well  by 
the  wisdom  and  the  assemblage  of  the  lofty  virtues  wliich  he 
possesses,  as  by  the  powcriHl  support  of  tlie  hero  of  Europe, 
upon  u  liwia  the  CtHUH  il  of  the  Indies  lounds  its  hopes  of  seeing 
those  ties  reunited,  which  ought  always  to  unite  the  American 
possessions  with  the  mother  country.''  The  Council  of  finance 
retjuested  that  it  might  behold  in  Madrid  the  august  and  be- 
loved brother  of  the  Emperor,  expecting  from  his  presence  the 
felicity  and  repose  of  the  kingdom.  The  Council  of  war  sup- 
plicated him,  through  an  effect  of  his  august  beneficence,  to 
confer  upon  the  capital  the  felicity  of  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign,  Joseph  I.  This  was  the  theme  upon  which  all  the 
deputations  rung  their  changes.  The  Council  of  marine  alone 
adding  an  appropriate  flattery  to  the  same  request,  expressed 
its  hope  of  contributing  to  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 
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Joseph  meantime  had  exercised  his  nominal  sov^eignty  in  CHAP, 
pacing  decrees.    By  one  the  circulation  of  French  money  waa  ^Jl}^ 
penuitted  till  farther  measures  concerning  it  .should  be  an-  1809. 
nounced ;  by  another  all  persons  entitled  to  any  salary  or  pen-  J^^^^ 
nun  from  the  government  were  deprived  of  it  till  they  should 
have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.    He  made  an  attempt  '^t>juu 
also  in  the  autumn,  before  reinforcements  entered  Spain,  to 
place  the  persons  belonging  to  his  army  under  civil  protection : 
and  for  this  purpose  required  that  in  every  district  occupied  by 
the  army,  from  eight  to  thirty  stand  of  arms  should  be  deposited 
in  every  town-house,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  registered  to  serve  as  an  escort  therewith  for  any 
officer  or  serjeant  either  on  his  road  as  an  invalid,  or  in  the 
execution  of  any  commission.    They  were  also  to  act  as  a  patrol, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventmg  any  insults  or  outrages  which 
might  be  ottered  to  the  military,  and  if  men  did  not  volunteer 
for  this  service,  which  would  entitle  them  to  pay  and  rewards, 
the  magistracy  were  to  fix  upon  those  wliorn  they  deemed  fit  to 
discharge  it.    He  created  also  a  new  military  order  by  the  name 
of  the  Orden  Militur  dc  Esjmna.  The  Grand  Mastershij)  was  re- 
served to  himselt  and  his  successors:  and  the  two  oldest  ( 
tains  General  ofthe  Army  and  the  Fleet  were  always  to  be  Grand 
Chancellor  and  Grand  Treasurer :  but  the  order  itself  was  open 
to  soldiers  of  every  rank  who  should  deserve  it.    A  pension  of 
1000  reaki  veUan  was  attached  to  the  order,  and  the  device  was 
a  crimson  star,  bearing  on  one  side  the  lion  of  Leon' with  tiiis 
motto. .  Virtute  et  Fide;  on  the  other  the  Castle  of  CastiUe  with 
Joseph  Napoleo,  Hispamamm  et  In^onm  Bjex^  inetUuii.  I>e* 
crees  were  also  issued  for  raising  new  regiments,  one  to  be 
called  the  Boyal  Foreign,  and  the  other  the  first  of  the  Irish 
Brigade. 

On  the  fM  of  January  the  Intruder  re-entered  that  city^ 
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CHAP,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  indignation  of  a  whole 
yj^^^.  people.  At  break  of  day  his  approach  was  annonnced  by  the 
1809.  discharge  of  an  hundred  cnnnon  ;  n  fit  s\mnphony,  announcing 
jm,m4,r,>^  at  once  to  the  people  by  what  right  he  claimed  the  throne,  and 
iram^Mo  by  what  means  he  must  sustain  himself  upon  it.  From  the  gate 
of  Atocha  to  the  church  of  St  Isidro,  and  from  thence  to  the 
palace,  the  streets  were  lined  with  French  troops,  and  detach- 
ments were  stationed  in  every  part  of  the  city,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  inhabitants  than  of  doing  honour  to 
this  wretched  puppet  of  majesty,  who,  while  he  submitted  to  be 
the  instrument  of  tyranny  over  the  Spaniards,  was  himself  a 
slave.  The  cavalry  advanced  to  the  Plaza  de  las  Delicias  to 
meet  him ;  there  he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  a  procession 
was  formed  of  his  aides-de-camp  and  equerries,  the  grand  major 
domo,  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  grand  master  of 
the  hounds,  with  all  the  other  personages  of  the  drama  of 
royalty,  the  members  of  the  different  councils,  and  those  gran- 
dees who,  dcscrtnig  the  cause  of  their  country,  stained  now  with 
infamy  names  which  had  once  been  illustrious  in  the  Spanish 
annals.  At  the  gate  of  Atocha  the  governor  of  Madrid  was 
ready  to  present  him  with  the  keys.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
another  discharge  ot  an  imndred  cannon  prochiimed  his  pre- 
sence, and  all  the  bells  struck  up.  He  proceeded  through  the 
city  to  the  church  of  St.  Isidro,  where  the  suffragan  Bishop,  in 
his  pontificals,  the  canons,  vicars,  and  rectors,  the  vicar-g(  ik ml, 
and  the  prelates  of  the  religious  orders,  received  him  at  the  gate, 
and  six  of  the  most  ancient  canons  conducted  him  to  the 
throne.  Then  the  suffragan  Bishop  addressed  him  in  liie  only 
language  which  might  that  day  be  used,  the  languajje  of  ser- 
vility, adulation ,  impiety,  and  treason .  The  Intruder  s  reply  was 
in  that  strain  of  hypocrisy  which  marked  the  usurpation  of  the 
Buonapartes  with  new  and  peculiar  guilt.    This  was  his  speech : 
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*'  Before  rendering  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  De-  chap. 

XVI 

stiniefly  for  my  return  to  the  capital  of  this  kingdom  intmsted  to  v,^^^,^ 
my  care,  I  wish  to  reply  to  the  affectionate  reception  of  it»  180d> 
inhabitants,  by  declaring  my  secret  thoughts  in  the  presence  nf  '  *^ 
the  living  God,  who  has  just  received  your  oath  of  fidelity  to 

my  person.  I  protest  then,  before  God,  who  knows  the  hearts 
of  all,  that  it  is  my  duty  and  conscience  only  which  induce  me 
to  mount  the  throne,  and  not  my  own  private  inclination.  1  am 
willing  to  sacrifice  my  own  happiness,  because  I  think  you  have 
need  of  me  for  the  establishment  of  yours.  The  unity  of  our 
holy  religion,  the  indcpcn<l(Mce  of  the  monarchy,  the  integrity 
of  its  territory,  and  the  liberty  of  its  citizens,  arc  the  conditions 
of  the  oath  which  I  have  taken  on  receiving  the  croAvn.  It  will 
not  be  disgraced  upon  my  head  ;  and  if,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
desires  of  the  nation  support  the  eil'orts  of  its  king,  1  shall  soon 
be  the  most  happy  of  ail,  because  you  through  me  will  all  be 
happy." 

Two  rows  of  banqueting  t^iblcs  were  laid  out  in  the  nave  of  sduu  ■ 
the  <  liurch,  where  the  civil  and  military  oflicers  of  the  intruder,  pltru^l. 
and  the  members  of  the  councils,  were  seated  according  to  their 
respective  ranks.  High  mass  was  performed  by  the  chapel-royal, 
and  a  solemn  Tc  Dcum  concluded  tlic  mockerj'.  That  done, 
Joseph  proceeded  with  the  same  form  to  the  palace,  and  a  third 
discharge  of  an  hundred  guns  proclaimed  his  arrival  there.  On 
the  day  which  followed  this  triumphal  entry,  its  ostentatious  joy, 
and  the  affected  humanity  and  philanthropy  of  his  professions, 
he  issued  a  decree  for  the  formation  of  special  militaiy  tribunals, 
which  should  punish  all  persons  with  death  who  took  arms  against 
him,  or  enlisted  others  for  the  patriotic  cause :  the  gallows  was 
to  be  the  mode  of  punishment  and  over  the  door  of  the  sufferer's 
house  a  , shield  was  to  be  placed,  for  infamy,  recording  the  cause 
and  manner  of  his  ignominious  death.  Any  innkeeper  or  house- 
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CHAP,  holder  in  whose  dwelling  a  man  fthoiiid  be  enlisted  for  the  Junta's 

XVJ 

^^.^^^  service  should  undergo  the  same  fate ;  but  if  they  gave  ibforina- 
1809.  tion,  400  reales  were  promised  them,  or  an  equivalent  reward. 
/^^^  The  very  day  that  this  decree  was  issued,  mingling,  like  his  fla- 
gitious brother,  words  of  blasphemy  with  deeds  of  Ijlood,  he  ad" 
omOKt^  dressed  a  circular  epistle  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
^Sa*  realm,  commanding  them  to  order  a  Te  Deum  in  all  the  churches 
of  their  respective  dioceses.  "  In  returning  to  the  capital,  (this 
was  his  language),  our  first  care,  as  well  as  first  duty,  has  been 
to  prostrate  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  that  God  who  disposes  of 
crowns,  and  to  devote  to  him  our  whole  existence  for  the  felicity 
of  the  brave  nation  which  he  has  entrusted  to  our  care.  For  this 
only  object  of  our  thoughts  we  have  addressed  to  him  our  humble 
prayers.  What  is  an  individual  amid  the  generations  who  cover 
the  earth?  What  is  he  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eternal,  who  alone 
penetrates  the  intentions  of  men,  and  according  to  them  deter- 
mines their  elevation  ?  He  who  sincerely  wishes  the  welfare  of 
his  fellows  serves  Cod,  and  omnipotent  goodness  protects  him. 
We  desire  that,  in  conformity  with  these  dispositions,  you  direct 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  whom  Providence  has  entrusted  to 
you.  Ask  of  God,  that  his  spirit  of  peace  and  wisdom  may  de- 
scend up<m  us,  that  the  voice  of  passion  may  be  stilled  in  medi- 
tating upon  such  sentiments  as  ought  to  animate  us,  and  which 
the  general  interests  of  this  monarchy  inspire:  that  religion, 
tranquillity,  and  happiness  may  succeed  to  the  discords  to  which 
wc  are  now  exposed.  Let  us  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  success 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  grant  to  the  arms  of  our  august 
brother  and  powerful  ally  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  has 
had  no  other  end  in  supporting  our  rights  hj  his  power  than  to 
procure  to  Spain  a  long  peace,  founded  on  her  independence. " 

A  heavy  load  of  national  guilt  lay  upon  the  nations  of  the 
Peninsula;  and  those  persons,  who,  with  well-founded  faith, 
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could  see  and  undfintand  that  the  moral  govenimeiit  of  the  world  chap. 
is  neither  less  perfect,  nor  less  certain  in  its  course,  than  that  >J^^ 
material  order  which  science  has  demonstrated, . .  they  perceived  1 8O9. 
in  this  dreadful  visitation  the  work  of  retribution.  The  bloody 
conquests  of  the  Portugueae  in  India  were  yet  unexpiated  ;  the 
Spaniards  had  to  atone  for  extirpated  nations  in  Cuba  and  Hayti, 
and  their  other  islands,  and  on  the  continent  of  America  for 
cruelties  and  excesses  not  less  atrocious  than  those  which  they 
were  appointed  to  punish.  Vengeance  had  not  been  exactedfor  the 
enormities  perpetrated  in  the  Netherlands,  nor  for  that  accursed 
tribunal  which,  during  more  than  two  centuries,  triumphed  both 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  the  ineffaceable  and  eternal  infamy  of 
the  Romish  church.  Rut  the  crimes  of  a  nation,  like  the  vices  of 
an  individual,  bring  on  their  punishment  in  necessary  conse- 
([uence,  .  .  so  righteously  have  nil  things  been  ordained.  From 
the  spoils  of  India  and  America  the  two  governments  drew  trea- 
sures which  rendered  them  independent  of  the  people  for  sup-  ♦ 
plies ;  and  the  war  which  their  priesthood  waged  against  know- 
ledge and  reformation  succeeded  in  shutting  them  out  fi om  these 
devoted  countries.  A  double  despcitism,  of  the  throne  and  of 
the  altar,  was  thus  established,  and  the  result  was  a  state  oi'  de- 
gradation, which  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  bolh,  by  some 
moral  and  political  earthquake,  loosening  the  very  foundations  of 
society,  could  remove.  Such  a  convulsion  had  taken  place,  and 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited  upon  the  children.  Madrid,  Conduum 
the  seat  of  Philip  II.,  "  that  sad  intelligencing  tyrant,"  who  from 
thence,  as  our  great  Milton  said,  "  mischieved  the  world  with  his 
mines  of  Ophir,"  that  city  which  once  aspired  to  be  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  had  actually  tyrannized  over  so  large  a  part 
of  it,  was  now  itself  in  thraldom.  The  Spanish  cloak,  which 
was  the  universal  dress  of  all  ranks,  was  prohibited  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  Spain,  and  no  Spaniard  was  allowed  to  walk  abroad 
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.CUAP.  in  the  eveniii«;,  unless  he  carried  a  li<xht.    All  communication 
XVI  .  . 

between  the  capital  and  the  southern  provinces,  the  most  fertile 


1809.  and  wealthiest  of  the  kingdom,  was  cut  oti".  Of  the  trading 
^^^^  ^^^^  community,  therefore,  those  who  were  connected 
\vith  the  creat  commercial  cities  of  the  south  coast  were  at  once 
ruined,  and  tlie\  wliose  dealings  lay  with  the  provinces  which 
were  the  sent  ot  war  were  hardly  more  fortunate.  The  public 
creditors  experienced  that  breach  of  public  faith  which  alwavs 
results  from  a  violent  revolution.  The  in^Iu;^nt  goveniaitut 
acknowh di^  i  M]  tlie  debt,  and  gave  notice  of  its  intention  to  pay 
them  by  bills  upon  Spanish  America  :  for  this  there  was  a  double 
motive,  the  shame  of  conlessing  that  the  Intruder  was  unable 
to  discharge  the  obligations  of  the  L':overnment  to  whose  rights 
and  duties  he  affected  to  succeed,  and  the  hope  of  interesting 
the  holders  of  these  bills  in  his  cause :  but  so  little  possibility 
was  there  td'  lut»  becoming  master  of  the  Indies,  that  the  men- 
tion of  suc  h  bills  only  provoked  contempt.  While  commercial 
and  landed  property  was  thus  destroyed,  landed  properl}  was  of 
as  little  immediate  value  to  its  owner.  No  remittances  could 
be  made  to  the  capital  from  that  part  of  Spain  which  was  not  yet 
overrun  ;  and  the  devastations  had  been  so  extensive  every  whoe 
as  to  leare  the  tenant  little  means  of  paying  the  proprietor. 
These  were  the  first-fimits  of  that  prospci  uy  wliicb  the  Buona- 
partes promised  to  the  Spaniards, . .  these  were  the  blemngs  which 
Joseph  brought  with  him  to  Madrid !  He,  meantime,  was  affect- 
ing to  participate  in  rejoicings,  and  receiving  the  incense  of 
adulation,  in  that  city  where  the  middle  classes  were  reduced 
to  pov»ty  by  his  usurpation,  and  where  the  wives  whom  he  had 
widowed,  and  the  mothers  whom  he  had  made  childless,  mingled 
with  their  prayers  for  the  dead,  supplications  for  vengeance  upon 
him  as  the  author  of  their  miseries.  The  theatre  was  fitted  up 
to  receive  him,  the  boxes  were  lined  with  silk,  the  municipality 
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attended  him  to  his  seat,  he  was  presented  with  a  congratulatory  chap. 
poem  upon  his  entrance*  and  the  stage  curtain  represented  the  ^^^^ 
Genius  of  Peace  with  an  olive-branch  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  torch  j  gop^ 
in  his  light,  setting  fire  to  ttie  attributes  of  war.  Underneath  was  ^«*^'y- 
written,  "  Live  happy.  Sire  I  reigii  and  pardon !"  At  the  very  f».  i». 
time  when  this  precious  specimen  of  French  taste  complimented 
the  Intruder  upon  his  clemency,  an  extraordinary  criminal  Junta 
was  formed,  even  the  military  tribunals  not  being  found  sufHciently 
extensive  in  their  powers  for  the  work  of  extermination  which  was 
begun.  Jt  was  ' '  for  trial  of  assassins,  robbers,  recroiters  in  favour 
of  the  insurfrents,  those  who  maintained  correspondence  with 
them,  and  who  spread  false  reports."  Persons  apprehended  upcm 
these  charges  were  to  be  tried  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  sen- 
*   tenced  to  the  gallows,  and  the  sentence  executed  without  appeal. 

AnotluT  of  the  Intruder's  decrees  enioined  that  the  Madrid  F.h,-h,iri. 
Gaj^ette  should  be  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  ''."<'"■ 

*  intrntr.  i 

Minister  of  Police,  and  copies  of  it  re2;u1arly  sent  to  every  g<»^*'-<"»'-"- 
Bishop,  parocliial  priest,  and  municipality,  thnt  the  people 
might  be  informed  of  the  acts  of  government,  and  of  public 
events.  Joseph's  ministers,  under  whatever  self  |>r;u  tised  de- 
lusion they  entered  his  service,  conformed  themselves  in  all 
things  now  to  the  spirit  of  Euonaparte's  policy,  and  employed 
force  and  lalsehood  with  as  little  scruple  as  if  they  had  been 
trained  in  the  revolutionary  school.  While  they  affected  to  in- 
form the  people  of  what  was  passin^^,  they  concealed  whatever 
wai»  unfavourable,  distorted  what  they  told,  and  feigned  in- 
telligence suited  to  their  views.  1  hey  affirmed  that  the  English 
goods  taken  at  Bilbao,  S.  Andero,  and  the  ports  of  Asturias, 
would  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  and  that  England  itself 
was  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy.  Such  multitudes,  it  was  af- 
firmed, had  repaired  to  Westminster  Hall  to  give  bail  for  their 
debts,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  London  had  been  there ;  numbers 
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CHAP,  were  thrown  down  by  the  press,  and  trodden  under  foot, . .  many 
.^y^.  almoit  suffocated,  and  some  were  killed.    Such  falsehoods  were 
1809.  not  too  gross  for  the  gotemmeiit  where  it  could  exclude  all 
truer  infonnation ;  where  this  was  not  in  its  power,  it  resorted 
to  the  more  feasible  scheme  of  exciting  suspicions  against  £ng< 
land ;  and  here  the  Buonapartes  had  a  willing  agoit  in  Morla. 

Prone  as  the  Spaniards  were  in  these  unhappy  times  to  sus- 
pect any  person,  and  to  act  upon  the  slightest  suspicion,  they 
were  slow  in  believing  that  Morla  had  proved  false.  The 
people  of  Cadiz  would  hardly  be  convinced  that  their  govOTor, 
whose  patriotic  addresses  were  still  circulating  among  them, 
could  possibly  have  gone  over  to  the  Intruder.  So  many 
measures  of  utility,  so  many  acts  of  patriotism  and  of  disin- 
terested vigilance  in  his  administration,  were  remembered,  that 
the  first  reports  of  his  perfidy  were  indignantly  received ;  a  fact 
so  contrary  to  all  their  experience  was  not  to  be  credited,  and 
they  felt  as  if  they  injured  him  in  listening  to  such  an  accusa- 
tion. He  had  established  among  them  a  reputation  like  that 
which  a  Cadi  sometimes  enjoys  in  Mahommedan  countries,  where 
his  individual  uprightness  supplies  the  defects  of  law,  and  re* 
sists  the  general  corruption  of  manners.  A  peasant,  whom  he 
had  acquitted  upon  some  criminal  charge,  brought  him  a  number 
of  turkeys,  as  a  present  in  gratitude  for  his  acquittal.  Morla 
put  him  in  prison,  consigned  the  turkeys  to  the  gaoler  for  his 
food,  and  set  him  at  liberty  when  he  had  eaten  them  all.  There 
was  neither  law,  equity,  nor  humanity  in  thist . .  yet  it  had  an 
extravagant,  oriental  ostentation  of  justice,  well  calculated  to 
impress  the  people  with  an  opinion  of  his  nice  honour  and 
scrupulous  integrity.  But  this  man,  who  in  all  his  public 
writings  boasted  of  his  frankness  and  of  his  honourable  inten- 
tions, was  in  reality  destitute  both  of  truth  and  honour;  and  the 
revolution,  which  developed  some  characters  and  corrupted 
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othen,  only  unmasked  his.  Early  in  these  troubles  Lord  Col-  P^^- 
lingwood  and  Sir  Hew  Balrymple  had  discovered  his  duplicity. 


He  had  signed,  and  was  believed  to  have  written  Solano's  ill-  1809. 
timed  and  worse-intended  proclamation,  in  which  the  English 
were  spoken  of  with  unqualified  reprobation,  and  as  die  real  hu^J^ 
enemies  against  whom  all  true  Spaniards  ought  to  unite;  and  '"""^ 
when  warned  by  Solano's  iate,  he  joined  in  the  national  cause, 
the  desire  of  injuring  that  cause  by  every  possible  means  seems 
to  have  been  the 'main  object  of  his  crooked  policy.  When 
Castafios  wanted  the  assistance  of  General  ^encei^s  corps,  he 
threw  out  hints  to  that  General  that  it  would  be  required  for  the 
defence  of  Cadiz;  though,  from  jealousy  of  the  English,  at  that 
very  time  he  prevented  the  Junta  from  bringing  the  garrison  of 
Ceuta  into  the  field,  and  had  given  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that 
no  English  troops  should  be  admitted  into  any  Spanish  fortress. 
And  while  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  Junta  of  Seville  sus- 
picious of  English  interference,  he  recommended  to  the  accre- 
dited agents  of  England,  that  they  should  interfere  early  and 
decidedly  in  forming  a  central  govemmoit,  and  appointing  a 
commander-in-chief,  and  that  their  influ«ice  should  be  strength- 
ened by  marching  an  army  into  Spain. 

But  the  most  prominent  feature  of  Morla's  sophisticated 
character  was  his  odious  hypocrisy.  Tn  the  letter  which  an- 
nounced to  the  Central  Junta  the  capitulation  of  Madrid  he 
bestowed  the  highest  eulogiums  upon  the  Intruder  and  himself. 
**  Yesterday,"  said  he,  "  as  a  Counsellor  of  State  I  saw  Prince 
Joseph,  our  appointed  King,  and  the  object  of  the  rabble's  con- 
tumely. I  assure  you,  with  all  that  inirennousness  which  belongs 
to  mo,  that  T  found  him  an  enlightened  philosopher,  full  even  to 
enthusiasm  of  the  soundest  principles  of  morality,  humanity,  and 
aflection  to  the  j)eople  whom  his  lot  has  called  him  to  coiriiuand. 
My  eulogies  might  appear  suspicious  to  those  who  do  not  know 
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CHAP,  me  well ;  I  suppress  them  therefore,  and  only  say  dras  mnch, 
wyw  tihat  the  Juiita>  according  to  cinmmatances,  may  regulate  its 
1809.  own  conduct  and  resolutions  upon  this  information.  My  whole 
aim  and  endeavour  will  always  be  for  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  my  country.  I  will  not  do  myself  the  injustice  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  nation  can  suspect  me  of  per6dy ;  my  probity  is 
known  and  accredited,  and  therefore  I  continue  to  speak  with 
that  candour  and  ingenuousness  which  I  hare  always  used." 
He  also  delivered  his  opinion  as  an  individual  who  was  most 
anxious  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  that  the  governor  of  Cadia 
should  be  instructed  not  to  let  the  English  assemble  either, 
in  or  near  that  city  in  any  force ;  but  that,  under  pretext  of 
securing  himself  from  the  French,  he  should  throw  up  works 
against  them,  reinforce  the  garrison,  and  secretly  strengthen  the 
batteries  toward  the  sea.  And  that  advices  should  be  dispatched 
to  the  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  treasure  or  goods 
from  being  sent,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  these 
allies,  who  having  no  longer  any  hope  of  defending  the  cause, 
would  seek  to  indemnity  themselves  at  die  expense  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  Junta  published  this  letter  as  containing  in 
itself  sufficient  proofs  of  perfidiousness  and  treason  in  the  writer. 
And  they  observed  that  at  the  \  ery  time  when  this  hypocrite 
was  advising  them  to  distrust  tho  F.n^lish,  and  arm  against  them, 
large  sums  had  been  remitted  them  from  England,  farther 
pecuniary  aids  were  on  the  way,  their  treasures  from  America 
had  been  secured  from  the  French,  by  being  brought  home  in 
British  ships  and  Great  Britain  had  given  the  most  authentic 
proof  of  its  true  frienddiip  with  Spain,  by  refusing  to  negotiate 
with  Buonaparte. 

iHdtoihf        Shortly  afterwards  u  letter  of  Morla's  was  intercepted,  written 
^caJk.    in  the  same  strain  to  D.  Josef  Virues,  the  provisional  governor 
of  Cadis.   The  thorough  hypocrite  talked  of  the  good  wiiich  he 
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Si 


had  done  in  sttrrendering  Madrid,  and  tbe  consolalum  which  ^j^^^^^- 
he  deri?ed  from  that  reflection ;  he  lamented  over  his  bebred 
Cadia  and  its  estimable  inhabitants,  who  had  given  him  so  many  1809. 
proofs  of  their  confidence  and  affection,  and  wished  that  he  could 
avert  the  dangers  that  impended  over  them  with  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  blood.  **  If  it  became  an  English  garrison,"  he  said, 
**  it  would  be  more  bnrdensome  to  the  nation  than  Gibraltar, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  natives  would  be  ruined :  much  policy 
as  well  as  courage  would  be  required  to  prevent  this.  I  need 
not/'  he  concluded,  exhort  your  excellency  to  defend  Cadi:i 
with  tlie  honour  and  patriotism  which  become  you ;  but  when 
you  have  fiilfiUed  this  obligation,  honourable  terms  may  save  the 
city,  and  secure  its  worthy  inhabitants.'*  In  consequence  of  this 
letter  it  became  necessary  to  remove  Virues  from  the  ccmimand, 
more  for  his  own  sake  than  for  any  distrust  of  his  principles, 
though  he  had  at  one  time  been  Godoy's  secretary,  and  though 
Morla  had  been  his  friend  and  patron.  U'nwilling,  and  perhaps 
unable  to  believe  that  one  whom  he  had  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  with  respect  and  gratitude  was  the  consummate 
li  \  pocrite  and  traitor  which  he  now  appeared  to  be,  V'irues  at- 
tempted to  excuse  Morla  as  having  acted  under  compulsion,  an 
excuse  more  likely  to  alleviate  for  the  time  Ins  own  feelings  than 
to  satisfy  his  judgement.  But  he  felt  tliat  under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  no  longer  proper  for  him  to  remain  in  possession 
of  an  important  post :  high  as  he  stood  in  the  opinion  of  his 
countrj'men,  the  slightest  accident  might  now  render  him  sus- 
pected ;  and  at  this  crisis  it  was  most  essential  that  the  people 
should  have  entire  coniidence  in  their  chiefs.  He  therefore 
gladly  accepted  a  mission  to  England,  and  D.  Felix  Jones,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  operations  against  Uupont,  was 
appointed  governor.  Instead  of  additional  defences  toward  the 
sea,  new  works  were  begun  on  the  land  side,  to  protect  tbe  city 
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CHAP,  against  its  real  enemies,  and  Colonel  Hallowell  came  from  Gib- 
raltar  to  direct  them.   Ammunition  and  stores  in  abondanoe 
1809.  from  Seville.   The  new  governor  began  by  taking 

measures  of  rigorous  precaution.  No  person  whateTer,  not 
even  an  Englishman,  was  permitted  to  go  a  mile  beyond  the 
^rmfiimr  citj  without  a  passport.  Every  Frenchman  in  the  place  was 
f^mirt  arrested  and  sent  on  board  the  ships.  This  was  intended 
gjjj"*  for  their  own  security  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  city;  for  so 
highly  were  the  people  incensed  against  that  perfidious  nation, 
and  such  was  their  fear  of  treachery  in  every  person  belonging 
to  it,  that  they  purposed  putting  all  whom  they  should  find  at 
large  to  d^th ;  and  it  was  said  that  three  hundred  knives  had 
been  purchased  at  one  shop,  to  be  thus  employed.  Had  there 
been  leisure,  or  had  the  Spaniards  been  in  a  temp^  for  humane 
considerations,  these  persons  ought  to  have  been  supplied  with 
means  of  transport  to  their  own  country ;  instead  of  which  they 
were  consigned  to  a  most  inhuman  state  of  confinement.  The 
property  also  of  all  French  subjects,  under  which  term  the 
natives  of  all  countries  in  subjection  to  France  were  included, 
was  confiscated ; . .  and  in  consequence  above  three  hundred 
shops  were  shut  up,  and  more  than  as  many  families  reduced 
to  ruin.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  such  times  injustice  provokes 
retaliation,  wrongs  lead  to  wrongSt  and  evil  produces  evil  in 
miserable  series. 

jFw/  -^^  juncture,  when  every  hour  brought  tidings  of  new 
calamities  and  nearer  danger,  Florida  Blanca,  the  venerable 
president  of  the  Central  Junta,  died,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
one;  fatigue,  and  care,  and  anxiety  having  accelerated  his 
death.  When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  he  was 
ambassador  at  "Rome,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  materially 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  iniquitous  measm  p  :  nnd  it 
was  under  his  ministry  that  Spain  joined  the  confederacy  against 
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Great  Britain  during  :the  American  war.    These  are  acts  of  chap. 
which  he  had  abundant  reason  to  repent;  but  there  were  specious  J^^^ 
motives  for  both;  and  this  must  be  said  of  Florida  Blanca,  that  18^9. 
of  all  the  ministers  who  have .  exercised  despotic  authority  in  -^-"^ 
Spain,  no  other  ever  projected  or  accomplished  half  so  much  for 
the  improvement  of  the  people  and  the  country.  Whatever 
tended  to  the  general  good  received  his  efficient  support,  and 
twenty  years  of  subsequent  misrule  had  not  been  sufficient  to  undo 
the  beneficial  effects  of  his  administration.    It  was  Godoy's  in- 
tention that  his  exile  from  the  court  should  be  felt  as  a  disgrace 
and  a  punishment ;  but  the  retirement  to  which  it  sent  him  suited 
the. disposition  and  declining  years  of  the  injured  man,  and  he 
passed  his  time  chiefly  in  those  religious  meditations  which  are 
the  natural  support  and  solace  of  old  age.    Many  rulers  and 
statesmen  have  retired  into  convents  when  they  have  been  wearied 
or  disgusted  with  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  the  world;  few 
have  been  called  upon,  like  Florida  Blanca,  in  extreme  old 
age,  to  forsake  their  retirement,  their  tranquillity,  and  their  ha- 
bits of  religious  life,  for  the  higher  duty  of  serving  their  country 
in  its  hour  of  danger.  The  Central  Junta  manifested  their  sense 
of  his  worth  l>v  conferring  a  grandee-ship  upon  his  heir,  and  all 
his  legitimate  descendants  who  should  succeed  him  in  the  title.  He 
was  succeeded  as  president  bv  the  Marciues  de  Astoria,  a  (irandee  M»rqut,dt 
of  the  highest  class,  and  tlie  representative  of  some  of  the  proudest  ^'^^^ 
names  in  Spanish  history.  The  education  of  this  nobleman  had  been 
defective,  as  was  generally  the  case  with  Spanish  nobles,  and  his 
person  excited  contempt  in  those  who  are  presumptuous  and  in- 
jurious enough  to  judge  only  by  appearances.    But  he  had  not 
degenerated  from  the  better  qualities  of  his  illustrious  ancestry  : 
they  who  knew  him  best,  knew  that  he  possessed  what  ought  to 
be  the  distinctive  marks  of  old  nubility :  he  was  generous,  mag- 
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c^iJP.  nanimouft,  and  high-spirited,  without  the  least  apparent  con- 

sciousness  of  being  so. 

After  the  fall  of  Madrid  there  was  yet  one  quarter  to  which 
the  Junta  might  look  with  reasonable  hope,  amid  the  disasters 
that  crowded  upon  them.  If  Barcelona  could  be  recoreFed, 
the  acquisition  of  tlmt  most  important  place  would  balance  the 
worst  reverses  which  they  had  yet  sustained.  But  ill  fortune 
every  where  pursued  them,  and  there  was  this  to  aggravate  the 
disappointment,  that  their  losses  in  Catalonia  were  more  im- 
putable to  misconduct  than  to  any  want  of  strength.  A  force 
had  been  collected  there  fully  equal  both  in  numbers  and  disci- 
pline (had  it  been  directed  with  common  prudence)  to  the  services 
expected  from  it.  After  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Portugal 
and  Majorca,  and  the  Granadan  army,  it  consisted  of  about 
28,(XX)  regular  troops,  and  I6OO  cavalry,  besides  the  garrisons  of 
Rosas,  Hostalrich,  and  Gerona,  who  were  nearly  6000.  The  sea 
being  commanded  by  their  allies,  was  open  to  them  along  the 
whole  line  of  <  oust,  except  at  liarcelona ;  and  the  people,  who 
have  always  Ijceii  eminently  distin finished  for  their  activity,  in- 
dustry, hardiliooH.  and  invincible  spirit  of  independence,  were 
ready  to  make  luiy  sacrilices  and  any  exertions  for  the  deliv^emnce 
of  their  native  land.  The  province  too  was  full  of  fortified 
places,  and  even  in  so  defensible  a  <  ountry  as  Spain  peculiarly 
strong  by  nature.  But  to  com  iter  balance  these  advantages, 
there  u  ere  the  confusion  and  perplexity,  as  well  as  the  distance 
of  the  Ceiitriil  Tunta;  the  inexperience  and  rashness  of  those  who 
had  taken  upon  themselves  the  local  eovemment;  want  of  science, 
of  decision,  and  of  ability  in  the  generals;  want  of  authority  every 
where;  the  fearful  spirit  of  insubordinatiorj,  which  on  the  slightest 
occasion  was  ready  to  break  out ; .  .  and,  above  all,  that  reckless 
and  unreasonable  conhdeace  which  had  now  become  part  ot  Uie 
Spanish  character. 
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There  was  some  excuse  for  this  confidence  in  the  (  atalans ;  CHAP, 
they  knew  their  own  temper  imd  the  strength  of  their  country; 
and  thev  had  obtained  some  signal  successes  !h  t'oi  e  any  regular  1808. 
troops  came  to  their  assistaDCC.  l^ut  this  remembrance,  and  the 
knowledge  that  so  larL'e  a  reguhir  force  was  in  the  field,  induced 
a  fatal  belief  that  the  dilliculties  of  the  struffirle  were  over,  and 
that  nothing  remained  to  ronij>l«  tr  tlieir  trumiph  but  the  re- 
covery of  Barcelona.  And  this,  tlicv  said,  might  easily  he  ef- 
fected :  the  enemy  there  were  weak,  m  want  of  provisions,  sic  kly, 
dispirited  by  defeat  and  desertion ;  the  English  iiquadiun  at 
hand  to  assist  in  au  attack  upon  Alonjuich  and  the  citadel ;  and 
the  inhabitants  ready  upon  the  first  appearance  of  success  to 
rise  upon  their  invaders  and  open  the  gates.  Among  the  French 
and  Ualuuis  themselves,  there  were  some,  they  affirmed,  uho 
would  gladly  forsake  the  wicked  cause  wherein  they  were  en- 
gaged, and  by  contributing  to  deliver  up  these  places  atone  for 
the  treachery  in  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  bear  a  part. 
This  was  the  cry  of  the  people ;  and  these  representations  were 
strengthened  by  some  of  the  ci^sens,  who  were  perpetually 
proposing  plans  contradictory  to  each  odier,  and  alike  imprac- 
ticable: the  Supreme  Junta  represrated  the  people  but  too 
faithfully,  partaking  their  inexpmence,  thdr  impatience,  and 
their  errors ;  and  General  Vives,  surrounded  by  ignorant  ad- 
vises, controlled  if  not  intimidated  by  popular  opinion,  and  him- 
self altogetlier  incompetent  to  thestation  which  hefilled,  wasted  the 
precious  weeks  in  a  vain  display  before  Barcelona ;  notpercavihg 
or  not  regarding  that  the  possession  of  the  city  would  have  been 
useless  to  him  while  the  fVendi  possessed  the  citadel  and  Mont- 
juicb;  that  he  had  no  means  for  besieging  those  strong  places; . . 
and  above  aU,  that  if  the  French  were  prevented  from  relieving 
them,  they  must  inevitably  soon  fall  into  his  hands  without  a  blow. 

Duhesme,  in  fact,  bad  announced  to  his  government  that  his  %SSSr 
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CHAP,  provisions  would  not  hold  out  beyond  the  month  of  December ; 
y^^^  and  to  throw  in  supplies  by  sea  was  impossible.  Buonaparte 
1808.  was  well  aware  of  the  danger^  and  saw  in  part  what  consequences 
.■cmma,id'  might  bc  apprehended  from  it    He  knew  how  Barcelona  had 
CM.    been  defended  in  the  Succession  war,  and  had  calculated  that  if 
it  were  now  to  be  recovered  by  the  Spaniards  it  would  cost  him 
not  less  than  fourscore  thousand  lives  to  regain  possession  of  it. 
Such  a  sacrifice  lie  would  have  made  without  one  compunctious 
feeling;  but  that  blood  might  have  been  expended  without  effect- 
ing the  purchase, . .  for  if  such  a  siege  had  been  undertaken, 
England  must  and  would  have  made  exertions  commensurate 
to  the  occasion.    That  these  consequences  did  not  follow  was 
owing  to  the  errors  and  incapacity  of  his  opponents,  not  to  his 
own  measures.    In  other  cases  the  force  w  hich  he  prepared  was 
always  fully  equal  to  the  service  for  which  it  was  designed  ;  in 
the  present,  it  was  so  inadequate,  as  to  excite  in  the  General, 
Gouvion  Saint  Cyr,  a  suspicion  that  failure  on  his  part  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  Emperor  than  success.  That  General  had 
^    belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  an  original  sin  in 
Buonnparte's  eyes;  and  having  a  command  in  Naples  he  had  re- 
fused to  obtain  addresses  from  the  troops  soliciting  the  First 
Consul  to  take  upon  himself  the  imperial  dignity ;  .  .  an  irre- 
missible  offence.    Moreover,  great  commander  as  Buonaparte 
was,  he  was  jealous  of  any  victories  which  were  not  obtained 
when  he  was  in  the  field,  so  that  the  renown  might  redound  to 
himself.    Indulging  at  once  this  litdeness  of  mind,  and  his  per- 
sonal or  political  dislike,  it  was  his  wish  that  Gouvion  St.  Cyr 
should  not  distinguish  himself  by  any  brilliant  success  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  knew  the  miserable  state  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
and  still  more  of  the  counsels  by  which  the^'  were  directed,  well 
enoLiLi;}!  to  rely  upon  his  relieving  Barcelona.    His  instructions 
were  to  effect  that  object,  to  collect  considerable  magazines  in 
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Figuerae  at  the  enemy's  expense ;  to  subdae  the  valleys,  making  chap. 
them  feel  the  whole  weight  of  the  war»  and  in  fine  to  crush  the  v.^*.^^^ 
enemy :  having  these  objects  in  view,  every  thing  was  left  to  his  1808. 
own  discretion. 

When  St  Gyr  arrived  at  Ferpignan,  at  the  end  ci  August^  the 
town  was  full  of  sick  and  wounded,  for  whose  relief  no  preparar  st.7. 
tion  had  been  made,  so  little  had  any  reverses  been  expected. 
He  found  there  some  Tuscan  regiments,  the  poor  Queen  of 
Etnuia's  guards,  and  a  battalion  from  the  Valais  . .  for  even  that 
country  was  called  upon  to  contribute  from  its  recesses  to  this 
insatiable  tyrant's  demand  for  human  life.  These  troops  had 
been  sent  back  from  Figueras  by  General  ReiUe  as  being 
quite  unable  to  take  the  field,  not  for  want  of  discipline  only, 
but  of  equipments,  arms,  and  even  necessary  clothing.  So  mi- 
seraUe  was  their  condition,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  quarter 
them  in  remote  places,  and  train  them  out  of  sight,  lest  they 
should  excite  indignation  as  well  as  commiseration  in  the  people, 
who  in  the  south  of  Trance  had  always  been  ill  affected  toward 
Buonaparte,  and  suffering  at  this  time  from  the  loss  of  their 
trade  with  Spain,  detested  the  injustice  of  the  war,  and  were  in  a 
temper  which  might  have  produced  formidable  consequences  if  JJ  a}^* 
any  serious  invasion  had  been  attempted  on  that  side.  During 
the  autumn  troops  continued  to  arrive  there,  mostly  consisting 
of  consrripts  from  Genoa,  Naples,  and  other  parts  of  Italy  : 
under  good  training  they  soon  became  good  soldiers,  and  only 
less  to  be  trusted  than  the  French  because  they  were  more  in- 
clined to  desert.  These  foreps  when  collected  nmountcKl  to 
18,000  men.  Reille  had  40U0  at  Tigueras,  and  8000  were  with 
Duhesme  iii  Barcelona. 

Early  in  November  St.  Cyr  received  orders  to  enter  Spain,  "f*/  -^- 
and  lie  determined  to  commence  his  operations  with  the  siege  of  j^'** 
Rosas.    While  the  fine  roadstead  which  that  fortress  commands 
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CHAP,  was  open  to  the  English,  there  was  scarcely  a  chance  of  throw- 
v^-w  supplies  into  Barcelona  by  sea ;  to  escort  them  by  land  was 
1808.  not  possible  while  Gerona  and  Hostalrich  were  in  possession 
of  the  Spaniarvls;  and  if  those  places  had  been  taken  they  could 
not  be  provisioned  unless  Bosas  also  were  held  by  the  French. 
Rosas  is  situated  four  leagues  east  of  Figueras,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  where  the  plain  of  Ampurdan  touches  the  skirts  of  the 
rvrenees.  The  town,  containing  then  about  1200  inhabitants, 
is  built  along  the  shore,  and  complptely  rommandrd  by  the  for- 
tress; the  fortress,  which  is  an  irregular  pentangle,  tlie  town* 
and  a  smaller  fort,  calhd,  after  a  custom  too  prevalent  in  Ca- 
thobc  countries,  Fuerte  dc  la  'I'rinidad,  forming  a  semi-circle 
round  the  bay.  This  place  had  sustiinrd  a  most  gallant  siege 
of  ten  weeks  in  1795  after  Figueras,  strong  as  it  was,  had  l)een 
surrendered  without  defence ;  and  when  the  commantler,  D. 
Domingo  Yzquierdo,  could  maintain  the  almost  dcnioli>lud 
s»^w.  ^^orks  no  longer,  he  succeeded  in  cnibarkint;  the  remains  ol  his 
garrision.  During  the  peace  nothing  had  been  done  to  repair  the 
works,  as  if  no  future  war  was  to  be  apprehended.  Even  after 
the  present  struggle  had  commenced,  six  months,  in  that  supine- 
ness  which  belongs  to  the  Spanisli  c  haracter,  hud  been  sutiered 
to  elapse  without  taking  any  measures  for  strengthening  and 
securing  a  place  of  such  evident  importance.  There  were  many 
persons,  and  even  some  members  of  the  nearest  Juntas,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  last  siege»  and  knew  what  re- 
pairs were  necessary,  and  also  what  the  points  were  which  it  was 
most  material  to  strengthen.  But  their  attention  was  wholly 
engi^ssed  by  local  and  immedtato  interests,  and  the  press- 
ing representations  which  the  commandant  of  engineen  re- 
peatedly addressed  to  the  higher  authorities  produced  no  effect. 
Nothing  could  rouse  them  from  their  dream  of  recovering  Bar- 
celona by  force  of  arms. 
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TheGovernor  however, D.Fedro  O'iJaly, Lieutenant-Colonel  CHAP, 
of  the  regiment  of  Ulster,  as  soon  ns  he  iipprehended  an  attack  v33Il* 
had  made  some  preparations ;  lie  ordered  all  strangers  who  had  1808. 
taken  refuge  there  to  depart,  and  sent  away  by  sea  such  of  the 
garrison  as  were  incapable  of  service.    The  ditches  were  cleared,  J?^^**** 
parapets  formed,  and  guns  mounted.    The  north  angle  of  the 
fort  had  been  demolished  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  ;  a 
wall  of  stones  without  mortar  was  run  up  by  the  peasants ;  it 
closed  the  breach,  but  that  part  of  tlie  works  remained  useless. 
The  stores  were  as  incomplete  as  the  works  :  thf^re  were  neither 
measures  for  the  powder,  nor  saws  for  the  fusees,  .  .  liars  and 
axes  were  used  instead.    The  buildings  within  the  fort  were  in 
ruins,  an  old  church  and  one  other  edifice  being  all  that  were 
serviceable.    Before  the  former  siege  a  line  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  length,  with  some  redoubts,  had  been  formed  from  the  citadel 
to  that  part  of  the  mountain  range  which  is  called  Puig-rom, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  tow  n  :  but  it  was  now  m  all  j>art8 
so  dilapidated,  that  though  the  garrison  as  well  as  the  inhabit- 
ants were  aware  how  much  they  needed  this  additional  pro-  ^.f^^'* 
tection,  any  attempt  at  re-establishing  it  was  deemed  hopeless. 

Preparations  for  the  siege  had  been  made  at  Figueras,  and  ^JSyiT'i*. 
in  order  to  deceive  the  Spaniards  a  report  had  been  encouraged  **** 
that  the  design  was  against  Gemna.   St  Cyr  established  his 
head  quarters  at  Figueras,  and  General  Beille,  to  whom  the  con- 
duct of  the  siege  had  been  entrusted,  encamped  before  Rosas 

'  with  his  own  division  and  that  of  the  Italian  General  Pino.  jvm>.«. 
General  Souham  took  a  position  between  Figueras  and  the 
Fluvia,  to  protect  the  besiegers  on  that  side  against  any  attempt 
which  might  be  made  from  Gerona ;  and  Chabot  was  stationed 

^  nearer  the  frontier,  the  General  being  well  aware  that  the  op* 
position  which  he  had  to  apprehend  was  not  so  much  from  re- 
gnlar  troops  as  from  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  But 
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CHAP,  the  nteasures  of  the  Catalans  were  so  ill-directed  at  tiiit  time,  that 
the  invaders  suffered  more  from  the  weather,  and  from  the  gross 

1808.  neglect  of  their  own  government  in  sending  them  supplies,  than 
from  all  the  efforts  of  their  enemies.  St.  Cyr  was  obliged  to 
send  his  cavalry  back  into  France  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jk>ziers,  tliat  the  horses  might  not  perish  for  want  of  fodder 
during  the  sie^e  ,  and  when  he  wrote  prcssingly  for  supplies  for 
men,  directions  uere  sent  him  in  return  to  collect  and  con- 
voy provisions  to  Harcelona.  He  was  desired  not  to  reijard  any 
reports  concernin<4  the  rabble  opposed  to  him,  lor  it  was  notliing 
more,  and  the  time  >vas  witinn  which  the  emperor  expected 

that  he  would  be  master  ol  iiart  ehma  and  ot  the  <  ountry  ten 
leagues  round.  In  reply  to  this  he  stated  that  he  would  not 
break  up  tlie  siec;e  ot  Rosas  without  positive  orders  ;  that  it  was 
sufficiently  hazardous  to  advance  leaving  Gerona  behind  him  ; 
but  if  Rosas  were  left  also,  Figueras  would  be  again  t)iockaded 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  must  fall,  because  it  was  not  possible 

Do.  I'ii.f  to  store  it :  so  that  tlie  only  way  to  secure  that  most  important 

I*.        fortress  was  to  take  Rosas. 

.  IIowe\  er  much  St.  Cvr  and  the  2;o\  erment  under  which  he 
"-^  acted  ditiered  in  other  points,  they  both  knew  the  incapacity  of 
the  forces  opposed  to  them,  and  relied  upon  it  They  knew 
that  there  would  be  no  ditHculty  in  routing  the  Spaniards  when- 
ever they  were  brought  to  action,  that  nothing  was  to  be  appre- 
hmded  from  any  comlnned  oporations,  and  that  neither  by  sea 
or  land  was  any  suck  exertion  as  the  time  required  to  be  expected 
from  the  English, . .  the  siege  of  Rosas  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  more  perilous  undertaking  than  the  march  to  Barcelona.  The 
English  had  just  force  enough  in  the  Bay  to  give  the  French  an 
opportunity  of  boasting  that  the  siege  was  effected  in  spite  of 
them,  and  to  show  what  mig}it  have  been  done  if  a  flying  squa« 
.  dron  with  troops  on  board  had  been  on  the  coast  ready  to  act 
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wherever  it  might  be  most  serviceable.  Captain  ^^  est  was  in  the  CHAP, 
bay  in  the  Excellent,  with  the  Lucifer  and  ^Meteor,  bomb  ves-  ^ 
Bels  ;  and  when  the  enemy,  havmg  taken  possession  of  the  heights  1808. 
which  encompass  the  whole  bay,  had  driven  the  troops  in,  and  * 
the  peasants  from  the  nearest  villages  u  nh  them,  and  entert  d  tlie 
town,  tiiese  vessels  bore  a  part  in  the  action,  and  assisted  m  dis- 
lodging them.  Five-and-tweiiLy  marines  were  then  sent  to  re- 
inforce Fort  Trinidad,  and  the  rest  of  the  mai  iues,  with  fifty 
seamen,  went  cheerfully  to  assist  in  defending  the  citadel.  Upon 
this  a  report  was  spread  by  the  enemy,  who  were  always  endea- 
vouring to  make  the  Spaniards  jealous  of  their  allies,  that  the 
Bnglish  had  taken  possession  of  tlie  place  ;  and  as  while  this  re- 
port was  circulated  they  succeeded  in  intercepting  all  communi- 
cations from  Rosas  to  Gerona»  the  Junta  of  that  city  wrote  to 
Captain  West,  requesting  an  ez|dai»fioa  of  his  conduct  The 
artifice  was  then  tUscoveied ;  but  not  till  the  end  had  been  an- 
sweied  of  deceiving  the  Junta  for  a  time*  and  thus  preventing 
them  from  taking  such  measures  Ibr  the  relief  of  the  place  as 
might  have  been  in  their  power. 

ReiUe  had  expected  to  take  Roms  by  a  sudden  attack.  The 
commandant  of  the  engineers  had  served  in  that  same  capacity 
at  the  last  siege,  and  was  therefore  well  acquainted  witii  die 
place  and  with  its  weakness.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  a  breach 
was  made  in  the  ramparts  of  lifae  citadel  sufficient  for  twenty- 
men  abreast ;  but  it  was  so  dark  tiiat  the  enemy  did  not  discover 
the  extent  of  the  mischief.  Immediate  intelligence  was  sent  to 
the  ships ;  one  of  the  bomb-vessels  was  then  stationed  where  it 
could  flank  the  breach,  and  the  boats  appointed  to  enfilade  the 
shore  with  carronades,  while  more  seamen  were  landed  to  repair 
the  damage.  British  seamen  are  made  of  such  materials,  that 
it  is  indifierent  to  them  on  what  service  they  are  employed ;  whe- 
ther at  sea  or  ashore,  whatever  is  to  be  done  by  courage,  activity, 

VOL.  II.  o 
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CHAP,  mteiliffcnce,  and  strenuous  exertion,  thev  can  ik  complisb.  The 

XVI.   o      •  •  • 

^^^^^^^J^  Spaniards  exerted  themselves  with  emulous  aiacnty,  and  this, 

1808.  against  which  tlir  enemy  had  directed  their  tire  as  the  weakest 
part  of  the  works,  was  by  their  united  labour  placed  in  a  re- 
spectable state  of  defence. 

PT'i!^       Reille  now  foinul  that  ne^lecte  d  as  Rosas  had  been,  with  its 

t»4uMu'  feeble  works,  its  unsii])ported  i^arrison^nd  its  insufficient  stores,  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  against  it  by  regular  siege.  Some  dif- 
ficulties he  encountered  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  some  from 
the  sallies  which  were  made  to  interrupt  him  ;  but  his  greatest 
uneasiness  arose  from  the  desertion  of  the  haliaiis,  wliich  was  so 
frequent  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  in  case  of  any  serious  reverse 

st'Cg^u.  the  whole  division  would  go  over  to  the  Spaniards.  The  state 
of  durance  in  which  the  Pope  was  held  had  probably  offended 
their  religious  feelings,  and  the  Tuscans  perhaps  in  their  indig- 
nation for  the  treatment  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria  felt  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  Spaniards.  But  Buonaparte  cared  not  for  Uie 
hearts  of  men,  so  their  hands  were  at  his  service  and  their  lives 
at  his  disposal.  And  sudi  are  the  effects  of  discipline,  that  the 
Italians,  who  when  left  to  themselves  are  the  worst  troops  in  the 
world,  became  as  efficient  as  the  best  soldiers  in  his  army.  One 
regiment  at  this  siege  was  composed  of  subjects  turned  out  from 
others,  the  refuse  of  the  whole  Italian  army :  example,  encou- 
ragement, and  restraint,  made  thm  behave  well  in  the  fidd, . .  ' 
and  how  they  b^ved  out  of  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
their  officers  and  the  gpvemment  which  employed  them.  Two 
companies  of  Italians  having  been  surrounded  and  made  pri- 
soneia  by  the  Somatehes,  under  an  old  man  of  seventy,  (who  had 
been  a  captain  of  Miquelets  in  the  last  war,  and  now  acted  under 
the  orders  of  the  Spanish  commander,  D.  Juan  Claros),  St  Cyr 
gave  orders  to  seize  an  equal  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
lend  them  into  France ;  there  to  be  confined  till  an  exchange 
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should  take  place ;  and  this  he  did  to  give  a  humaoer  chaTftCter  chap. 
to  the  war,  upon  so  brutal  a  system  had  it  been  carried  on  ^^^^^J^ 
by  his  predecessors.    His  plea  was  that  the  peasantry  had  en-  1808. 
trapped  his  troops  by  leading  them  astray ;  but  the  Catalans 
did  not  understand  upon  what  principle  he  acted,  and  were  more 
exasperated  than  if  he  had  pursued  the  old  system  of  burning 
their  villages,  because  they  believed  that  their  countrymen  were 
thus  carried  oti'  as  recruits  for  Buonaparte's  armies  in  the  north. 
Among  the  Italian  prisoners  was  the  wife  of  an  ofiicer  who  ac- 
companied her  husband  m  man's  attire. 

On  the  l6th  the  French  attempted  to  carry  1"  ort  I  rmidad  by  .i'tack>^p'-n 
assault.  They  were  repulsed;  returning  m  greater  strength,  they  Mrcjmtui 
forced  the  outer  gate,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  second  :  but 
here  such  a  steady  fire  of  muscjuetry  and  hand-grenades  was  kept 
up  against  them,  that  they  retired  a  second  time,  leaving  many 
of  their  men  under  the  walls.  Captain  West  expecting  a  third 
attack,  reinforced  the  fort  with  a  party  of  marines,  who  entered 
by  means  of  a  rope-ladder  under  an  ineessant  fire.  Nothing 
could  be  more  cordial  tlian  the  co-operation  of  the  Spaniards 
and  English  at  this  time ;  but  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  erecting  l)atteries,  which  compelled  the 
ships  to  keep  at  a  distance,  and  a  brave  but  imsiiccessful  attack 
from  Gerona  upon  Souham's  division  on  the  1  lu\  i  i  was  the  only 
effort  made  to  relieve  them  :  on  that  side  the  Spaniards  would 
have  done  more  had  it  not  been  for  want  of  cavalry.  There  were 
two  regiments  in  Tarragona  with  excellent  horses,  but  so  miser- 
ably in  want  of  equipments,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
take  the  field ;  tiiere  was  no  money  to  equip  them,  and  while  they 
were  thus  remaining  inactive  the  «iany  were  overrunning  the  Am- 
purdan,  and  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Rosas  at  their  will,  because 
the  Spaniards  had  no  cavalry  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  French 
acted  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards'  embarrassments,  and 
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CHAP,  in  full  reliance  upon  the  paralysing  imbecility  which  such  dil^ 
^^^^^^^  ficulties  must  needs  produce ;  neverthel^s  St.  Cyr  was  far  from 
1808.  feelint^  at  ease,  knowincr  that  Barcelona  must  fall  unless  it  were 

 _/  speeHily  succoured,  and  that  if  the  force  which  was  now  idly  be- 

sicgmg  It  were  broiiLfht  to  the  relief  of  Rosas,  Catalonia  TTiijrht 
speedily  be  cleared  of  its  invaders,  and  RousiHon  hrroTne  in  its 
turn  the  scene  of  invasion.  It  was  therefore  net  c  ssar\  to  press 
the  siege,  the  farthest  day  which  had  been  appointed  for  his  reach- 

nrmT^       Barcelona  being  past.     During  the  night  of  the  27th  an 


itiirMM.  attack  was  made  upon  the  town  ;  the  helpless  part  of  the  in- 
habitants had  been  removed  by  sea  at  tlie  first  approat  li  of 
danger;  there  were  about  50()  men  stationed  there,  some  of 
whom  were  peasants,  the  others  part  of  the  garrison  :  they  de- 
fended themselves  with  a  courage  to  which  tlie  French,  who  are 
seldom  just  to  their  enemies,  bore  witness ;  but  they  were  over- 
powered ;  about  300  fell,  and  hardly  fifty  escaped  into  the  cita- 
del. The  conquerors  immediately  established  batteries  under 
cover  of  the  houses,  then  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  cut  olF  the 
CQmaranicatioii  between  the  citadel  and  the  fort.  They  ren- 
dered it  also  impoBsible  for  the  English  to  communicate  with 
the  citadel.  Captain  Wert  had  at  this  time  been  s^rseded  bj 
Captaio  Bennett  of  the  Fame ;  and  when  an  officer  from  the 
Marques  de  Laxan  came  on  hoard  his  ship  with  dispatches  for 
the  governor,  some  lives  were  lost  in  an  imsttccessflil  attempt 
at  landing  him. 

L»rj  Cock.  The  citadel  was  soon  in  a  desperate  state,  and  the  fort  micht 
^^^f  l^Ave  been  considered  so ;  for  it  was  at  this  time  battered  in 

Fori  TntO' 

breach*  and  a  passage  to  the  lower  bomb-proof  being  nearly 
effected,  the  marines  of  the  Fame  were  withdrawn.  At  this 
juncture  Lord  Cochrane  arrired  in  the  Imperieuse.  During  the 
month  of  September  this  gallant  officer  vidi  his  single  diip  had 
kept  the  whole  coast  of  Languedoc  in  alarm,  dMtroyed  the 
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newly-constructed  semapliortc  telegraphs  (which  were  of  the  CHAP, 
utmost  consequence  to  the  numerous  coasting  convoys  of  the  J^^^ 
French)  at  Bourdique,  La  Finede,  St.  Maguire»  Frontignan,  ii)08. 
Canet,  and  FoyL  demolished  fourteen  barracks  of  the  gens-  ^^"^r 
d'armes :  blown  up  a  battery  and  the  strong  tower  upon  tlie  lake 
of  Frontignan ;  and  not  only  prevented  any  troops  from  being 
sent  from  that  province  into  Spain,  but  eidted  such  dismay 
there,  that  8000  men  were  drawn  from  Figueras  to  oppose  hint. 
'Ihe  coasting  trade  was  entirely  suspended  during  this  alarm ; 
and  with  such  consummate  prudence  were  all  his  enterprises 
planned  and  executed,  that  not  one  of  his  men  was  either  killed 
or  hurt,  except  one,  who  was  singed  in  blowing  up  the  battery. 

Lord  Collingwood,  with  his  wonted  prudence,  had  entrusted  fH^'l^ 
Cochrane  with  discretionary  orders  to  assist  the  Spaniards  where-  ^ 
ever  it  could  be  done  with  most  probability  of  success,  and.  he 
hastened  to  the  Bay  of  Rosas  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  siege, . . 
too  late,  and  yet  in  time  to  signalise  himself.  Captain  Bennett, 
diough  he  had  withdrawn  his  own  men,  did  not  alter  Lord  Col^ 
lingwood's  orders,  and  Cochrane  threw  himself  into  Fort  Trini- 
dad with  eighty  seamen  and  marines,  at  a  time  when  the  gai^ 
risen,  amounting  to  the  same  number,  would  else  have  suxr«n> 
dered,  perceiving  that  further  resistance  had  been  thought  Ufr* 
availing  by  the  English  themselves.  This  garrison  was  changed, 
and  the  new  men  brought  with  them  fresh  hope  and  unexhausted 
strength.  Cochrane  formed  a  rampart  within  the  breach  of 
palisadoes  and  barrels,  ships'  hammock-cloths,  awning,  &c.  filled 
with  sand  and  rubbish ;  these  supplied  the  place  of  walls  and 
ditches.  Sanson,  the  commandant  of  the  engineers,  pronounced 
the  breach  practicable.  His  opinion  was  relied  on  with  the 
more  confidence  because  he  was  well  acquainted  \vit)i  tlie  place  ; 
but  the  Captain  who  was  ordered  to  lead  the  assault  thought 
otherwise ;  he  had  been  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  in  garrison 
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^xvF'  ^^^^  ^'^^  possible  to  enter 

1 808.  ^^1^  >  nevertheless  he  would  make  the  attempt  if  he  were  ordered, 
D^<^"^'2  certainty  of  perishing  in  it,  and  leading  his  party  to  de- 

struction. Under  such  circumstances  it  requires  more  firmness 
to  give  the  order  than  to  obey, . .  but  it  is  of  a  different  kind. 
The  order  was  given,  and  the  officer  perished  as  he  had  foreseen 
and  foretold.  Two  of  his  companions  escaped  by  the  humanity 
of  the  English,  who,  instead  of  killing  four  men  whose  lives  were 
at  their  mercy,  suffered  two  to  retire,  while  they  drew  up  the 
others  by  a  rope,  to  secure  them  as  prisoners.  When  the  breach 
had  been  rendered  practicable,  a  more  formidable  assault  was 
made.  Lord  Cochrane  had  prepared  for  it  with  that  sportive^ 
nets  by  which  English  sailors  are  as  much  characterised  as 
schoolboys.  He  not  only  stationed  men  with  bayonets  imme- 
diately within  the  breach,  to  give  the  assailants  an  immediate 
greeting,  but  he  laid  well-greased  planks  across  the  breach,  upon 
which  many  of  the  French  slipped  and  fell  in  endeavouring  to 
pass ;  and  he  hung  ropes  there  with  fish-hooks  fastened  to  them, 
by  which  not  a  few  were  caught  in  their  retreat*  The  enemy 
suffered  a  severe  loss  on  this  occasion.  There  was  in  Lord 
Codurane's  conduct  here,  and  in  all  places,  that  contempt  of 
danger  which  in  former  ages  would  have  been  imputed  to  a  re- 
liance upon  charms,  and  which  never  fails  to  inspire  confidence. 
Once,  while  the  besiegers  were  battering  the  fort,  the  Spanish 
flag  fell  into  the  diteh :  he  let  himself  down  by  a  rope  through  a 
shower  of  balls  to  recover  it,  returned  unhurt,  and  planted  it 
Thr  cadd  again  upon  the  walls.  The  citadel  at  length  having  been  bat- 
ElEi;^  tered  in  breach  till  it  was  no  longer  tenable,  capitulated,  and 
the  garrison,  marching  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  were  sent 
prisoners*  into  France.    Two  thousand  men,  who  had  given 
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proof  of  steadiness  and  courage,  were  thus  lost  to  Spain.   Lord  chap. 
Cochrane  then  saw  that  any  ferther  resistance  in  Fort  Trini-  J^^L/ 
dad  was  impossible ;  and  having  maintained  it«  shattered  walls  1808. 
twelre  days  after  they  had  been  deemed  untenable,  he  embarked  '*T^' 
all  the  men,  and  blew  up  the  magazine. 

The  French  had  thus,  been  detained  a  whole  month  before  a  ^'  <^  v^ 
neglected  and  ill-provided  fortress.  But  the  men  who  so  often 
during  this  war  heroically  defended  half<ruined  works,  had  too 
much  reason  to  feel  how  little  it  availed  by  their  exertions  to 
gain  time  for  generals  who  knew  not  how  to  use  it  By  the 
French  commaDders  every  thing  was  calculated, . .  by  the  Span^ 
ish,  nothing.  On  the  day  after  the  capitulation  the  conquerors 
marched  from  Eosas ;  on  the  next  day  the  whole  army  was  col- 
lected on  the  Fluvia,  the  cavalry  having  returned  from  France. 
The  force  disposable  for  the  relief  of  Barcelona  consisted  of 
15,000  foot  and  1500  horse:  more  than  twice  their  number 
might  have  been  brought  against  them,  besides  the  Miquelets, 
who  were  esteoned  by  the  French  themselves  as  the  best  light 
troops  in  Europe,  and  the  whole  peasantry,  always  remarliable 


JamMs  eipM  prtmdn  d  h  wet  ^  mm  ie  eamen  ie  Vt$eairet  me  gamitan  JbHe  encore 
d' environ  3000  hommcs.    II  await  (tS  possible  tmx  Jngkatt  en  plan  jOkr^  et  air-kmt 

Jhc'ile  durant  la  nuii,  d'cmb(trquer  la  ^rnison,  et  dc  fa  transporter,  en  quelques  hettres, 
tur  la  rive  droite  de  ta  Fluvia^  en  laissant  settlement  un  Jaible  detnchanent  pour  re- 
meUre  iajirfereeeei  emme  eda  t'eiait  praiiquct  en  Fivrier,  1795,  guond  tine  eeeadre 
B^M^nale  aeeuptdtta  haie.  Bat  in  Uutai^  di«  enemy  were  not  niaalera  of  the  tow 
and  Uiey  had  now  established  a  beXbety  in  it  to  cut  off  the  communication  betmen  the 
citadel  and  the  ships,  which  was  done  ao  cfTectually,  that  five  daya  before  the  surrender 
Captain  Beonett  found  it  imposkiblu  to  land  a  single  messenger  tliere.  M.  St.  Cjr  adds^ 
that  when  the  praonen  defikd  along  the  iban  the  En^ah  ships  opened  a  bride  fire 
upon  them,  and  that  the  Spnueids  would  never  be  perseaded  that  thii  waa  done  in 
mistake.  The  Marshal  was  not  upon  the  spot  Mmielf ;  if  he  had,  thii  atetement  would 
not  have  appeared  in  bis  Journal, 
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CHAP,  for  their  lutrdihood,  and  now  snimated  wiUi  a  hati«d  of  their  in- 
vaders  m  intense  as  it  was  vell-fouoded.  To  deceive  an  enemy 
1808.  who  was  easily  deceived,  St  Cyr  mancenvred  as  if  he  intended  to 
besiege  Gerona.  One  precaution,  and  one  only,  had  been  ef* 
factually  taken  by  the  Spaniards :  they  had  broken  up  the  road 
along  the  coast,  so  as  to  render  it  impracticable,  and  any  at- 
tempt at  repairing  it  must  have  been  made  under  the  guns  of 
the  English  squadron.  Ilosf  alrich  commanded  &e  other  road, 
but  this  was  not  passable  for  artillery.  He  sent  back  his  guns 
and  his  ammunition  waggons  to  Figueras,  and  having  reached 
La  Bisbal,  distributed  to  every  soldier  four  days'  biscuit  and 
fifty  cartridges,  and  with  no  farther  ammunition  than  ten  rounds 
ikt-t^  per  man  more,  which  were  carried  upon  mules,  set  off  to  force 
his  way  to  Barcdona,  sure  of  well  storing  it  when  he  anived 
there  from  the  magazines  of  the  besiegers. 
jir  ii4.         Claros,  who  saw  the  enemy  deboiiche  from  La  Bisbal,  dis- 


imcrt  a 


pwl!  patched  immediate  intelligence  to  General  Vives,  and  taking  a 
KwrK*.  pQgjtiQi,  his  Miquelets  and  a  party  of  Somatenes  at  Col  de  la 
Grange,  opposed  their  march.  If  this  system  had  been  well  fol- 
lowed up,  the  French  must  soon  have  expended  their  cartridges ; 
but  every  thing  had  boon  concerted  on  their  part,  and  witli  the 
Spaniards  in  their  multitude  of  counsellors  tliere  was  neither 
concert  nor  wisdom  .  :in  i  so  well  were  the  Frencli  prepared,  that 
p'u.'^n  were  better  acquainted  with  the  country  than  the  Spaniards 

themselves.  In  passing  near  Pahimos  they  received  some  shot 
from  the  English  ships ;  it  was  the  only  part  of  the  route  they 
had  ( liosf  II  which  exposed  them  to  this  danger.  They  encamped 
tha  t  ni  L;ht  in  the  Val  de  x\.ro.  The  destination  of  the  army  could 
tlien  no  longer  be  concealed  ;  still  it  was  of  importance  to  keep 
the  Spaniards  in  doubt  concerning  its  course,  and  St.  Cyr  pro- 
fited by  every  hour  which  they  passed  in  indecision.  The  next 
day  he  arrived  at  \'idrera».    Lazan's  troops  were  seen  behind 
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Uiem,  to  the  right*  on  the  heights  of  Casa  de  la  Selva;  and  on  chap. 
the  14th  some  skirmishing  took  pUce  near  Mallorquinas  between  J^\^ 


these  troops  and  the  rear  of  the  French.  This  gave  them  little  1808. 
interruption,  and  no  alarm :  what  St  Cyr  apprehended  was,  that 
he  should  find  Vives  upon  the  Tordera,  a  strong  position,  where 
some  bodies  of  Miquelets  and  peasantry,  well  posted  j  might  have 
made  him  eipend  his  ammunition,  and  easily  have  frustrated  his 
design ;  but  it  was  the  fote  of  the  Spaniards  now  never  to  profit 
by  the  opportunities  which  were  offered  them.  Passing  by  Ma- 
sanet  and  Martorell  de  la  Sdva,  upon  the  heights  which  com- 
'  mand  Hostalrich,  he  halted  his  right  at  Grions  and  his  left  at 
Hasanes,  while  search  was  made  for  a  mountain  path,  which 
leading  out  of  reach  of  shot  from  the  fortress,  comes  into  the 
Barcelona  road  beyond  it.  A  man  who  had  formerly  kept  sheep 
in  these  parts  had  assured  him  that  such  a  path  existed,in  opposi> 
tionto  the  statement  of  all  the  smugglers  whom  St.  Cyr  consulted 
before  he  left  PerpigiKin.  and  it  was  in  reliance  upon  his  single 
but  sure  testimony  that  this  course  was  taken.  The  officers  of 
the  staff  went  to  look  for  it,  and  returned  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
declaring  that  no  such  path  was  there.  St.  Cyr  then,  who  had  full 
reliance  upon  his  informant,  set  out  himself,  and  after  two  hours' 
search  discovered  it,  but  in  the  attempt  he  had  nearly  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Somatenes. 

By  this  path,  on  the  15th,  the  French  succeeded  in  passing 
TTnstahich  ;  they  started  at  day-break,  and  had  just  regained 
the  high  road  when  the  garrison,  having  disco\  prp(1  the  way 
which  they  had  taken,  came  out  and  annoyed  thr  ii  l  ear.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  they  lost  about  two  hundred  men  by  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Miquelets :  and  tlie  troops,  harassed  by  these  skir- 
mishes and  by  a  fatiguing  march,  in  which  they  had  to  cross  many 
torrents,  would  fain  have  halted  for  the  ni^ht  when  thev  arrived  at 
Puente  de  la  Tordera.  The  detiie  of  Treinta-pasos  was  before 
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CHAP,  tliefil,  six  miles  in  length,  and  St  Cyr  knew  that  if  they  did  not 
y^^^^  pass  it  that  ni^t,  they  must  fig^t  their  way  through  on  the 
^808.  morrow.   He  urged  them  forwtfd  therefore*  leaving  a  handiul 
r.-^"^^  of  men  at  the  entrance,  to  keep  the  Miqaelets  in  check.  The 
Spaniards  had  endeavoured  to  impede  the  way  by  breaking  up 
the  road  and  felling  trees  across  it:  but  they  had  neglected 
to  occupy  this  important  pass,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  the  whole 
st.c^r,    of  the  French  army  bivouacqned  on  the  plain  a  league  from 
Llinas* 

ji'^f*^  General  Vivos,  during  the  whole  time  that  the  iVench  were 
before  Bosas,  had  been  occupied  with  the  insane  purpose  of 
laying  regular  siege  to  Barcdona.  Fh>m  this  dream  ho  was 
disturbed  by  advices  irom  Gerona  that  the  firing  at  Rosas  had 
ceased ;  and  any  hope  which  might  have  remained  wns  soon  put 
an  «nd  to  by  certain  intelligenoe  of  its  surrender  from  the  British 
ftqibdnm.  The  Spanish  Commander  had  taken  none  of  the  or* 
dinaiy  means  for  obtaining  infomation  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments ;  he  know  as  little  of  their  strength  as  of  their  plans :  he 
was  ill  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  the  persons  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  were  utteiiy  ignorant  of  military  a^irs,  and 
might  have  perplexed  a  firmer  spirit  and  a  clearer  understand- 
ing, by  their  cohtrarious  and  vacillating  counsels.  It  was  a 
moment  at  which  a  blow  might  have  been  struck  not  less  mo- 
mentous than  the  bottk  of  Baylen;  for  the  destruction  of  St 
Cyr's  army  (and  destruction  must  have  been  the  consequence  of 
defeat)  would  have  drawn  after  it  the  recovery  of  Barcelona 
and  Figueras  and  elVectual  assistahce  might  then  have  been 
afforded  to  Zarago^.  fiat  the  unreasonable  hopes  which  he 
had  long  indulged  were  foUowed  by  an  ominous  prostration  of 
mind.  Fretted  as  well  as  embarrassed  by  want  of  money; 
alarmed  by  tidings  of  the  rout  at  Tudela,  and  of  the  appearance 
of  the  enemy  again  before  Zamgosa;  still  more  alarmed  by  re* 
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ceiving  no  advices  from  the  side  of  Madrid,  and  therefore  with  CUAF. 
too  much  reason  apprehending  the  worst,  he  had  no  government 
to  look  to  for  orders,  no  relianc  e  upon  others,  -awX  none  npon 
himself.    Four  days  were  wp.sk'd  in  hopeless  iud('ci>i(ui  ;  then 
came  intelligence  at  midnight  from  the  Junta  at  Uerona  that 
St.  Cyr  was  on  his  march,  and,  having  S(  nt  his  artillery  to 
i'igueras,  it  was  evident  that  Jiareelona  was  hi^  ol  )|(  ct.  Imme- 
diately General  lu  (!in<T  was  dispatched  with  his  division,  con- 
sisting of  about  40(X>  nil  n,  to  oppose  him.    Succeeding  advices 
left  no  doubt  of  the  dirt i  (ion  of  the  French  :  a  council  of  war 
was  held;  CaJdagues  was  of  upiiudn  that  the  General  should 
march  against  the  enemy  with  the  greater  part  of  his  force,  ^"lU. 
leaving  only  enough  to  keep  up  the  blockade:  he  took  however 
not  nioi  e  than  5000  with  hiiu,  and,  having  dispatched  instructions 
to  the  Marques  de  Lazan,  followed  Reding,  and  having  joined  g^^* 
him  at  Granollers,  set  out  from  that  place  at  midnight  just  when 
the  French  had  passed  without  opposition  through  the  defile  of 
Treinta-pasos :  the  Spaniards  as  they  left  GranoUers  saw  the 
fires  of  the  enemy't  birouac. 

The  intention  was  to  occupy  an  sudvanlageous  position  be-  j^y  rt* 
tween  Villalba  and  Uinat :  the  artilleiy  and  the  want  of  order  ««^ 
in  some  of  the  raw  troops  impeded  iheir  mareh;  it  was  mon^- 
ing  when  the  head  of  the  column  anwred  At  Cardfidieu»  Mid 
before  Vives  could  reach  the  ground  which  he  had  inteoded  to 
take  he  came  in  sight  of  Ihe  enemy,  and  his  men,  a^r  a  night 
march  of  eight  hours,  had  to  draw  up  tor  battle.  The  French 
were  refreshed  by  leai :  but  they  had  consumed  their  biflcuit« 
and  so  mudi  of  their  ammunition  had  been  /upended  in  skirr 
mtshing  witl^  the  Miquelets*  that  what  neiaained  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  for  an  hour  in  action.  St  Cyr  had  fonned  them 
in  one  column  at  day-break.  When  Uie  Spanish  artillery  b^pEm 
to  play  upon  the  head  of  that  column,  Pino,  of  vhpie  divinon  it 
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^XV^  ^as  composed,  sent  an  aide-de-camp,  to  ask  if  any  change  was  to 
J.,^^  be  made  in  the  dispositioDs  for  battie.  St.  Cyr's  reply  was,  "  We 
1808.  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  make  dispositions.  In  this 
saMva^  covered  country  it  would  take  at  least  three  hours  to  reconnoitre 
tiie  enemy  weii, . .  in  less  tlum  two,  Lazan  might  arrive  to  attack 
us  in  the  rear,  and  Milans  might  fall  upon  our  left.  We  have 
not  a  minute  to  lose ;  but  must  brinr;  our  whole  force  to  bear 
upon  the  centre  of  their  line.*'  Notwithstanding  these  orders,  the 
first  brigade  deployed,  and  attacking  the  left  of  Reding's  divi- 
sion suffered  considerably,  and  began  to  give  way.  St.  Cyr,  when 
he  saw  his  orders  disobeyed,  instructed  Pino  to  execute  his  ori- 
ginal plan  with  the  second  brigade,  and,  changing  the  direction  of 
Souham's  division,  sent  it  to  turn  General  Heding's  right. .  Two 
battalions  were  ordered  to  make  a  false  attack  upon  the  left  of 
the  Spanish  position.  Here  the  rout  began.  The  centre  was 
forced  at  the  same  time ;  and  Vives  and  his  staff,  seeing  all  hope 
lost  on  that  side,  hastened  to  the  right,  where  the  advantage  had 
hitherto  a|>pearcd  to  be  with  Reding.  Rut  they  carried  panic 
with  them  ;  Souham  s  division  decided  the  battle  in  that  quarter 
with  equal  celerity,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  some  of  the 
old  troops  behaved  was  not  supported  well  enough  to  save  the 
Spanicirds  from  a  total  and  scandalous  defeat.  It  was  eight 
o'clock  when  they  formed  for  action,  and  before  nine  they  were  in 
full  flight.  General  Vives  lost  his  horse,  and,  escaping  on  foot 
across  the  mountains,  reached  Mataro,  and  got  on  board  a  vessel. 
There  was  an  end  of  all  order:  officers  and  men  shifted  as  they 
could,  each  for  himself.  Onecohmin  alone  underColonel  Vbarrola 
retreated  unbroken  ;  and  two  out  of  fourteen  guns  were  brought 
off  by  a  Sub-lieutenant  named  Uzurrun.  lleding,  who  had  been 
saved  by  the  speed  of  his  liorse  from  close  pursuit,  fell  in  with 
these  at  Mommalo,  rallied  what  fugitives  could  be  collected,  and 
retreated  with  them  by  S.  Culgat,  across  the  Llobregat  to  Molin» 
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de  Rev.    The  artillery  had  been  well  served,  and  the  French  loss  CHAP, 
by  their  own  account  amounted  to  600  men.    Of  the  Spaniards  J. 
2000  are  said  to  have  been  taken,  of  whom  8CK)  were  wouuded.  1808. 
Their  killed  were  about  400.  The  loss  in  men  was  trifling,  for  the  ^^1' 
fugitives  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  the  conquerors  wasted 
no  time  in  pursuit :  but  the  most  favourable  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  to  the  Spaniards  during  the  whole  war  was  lost, 
..  the  opportunity  of  cutting  off  a  second  French  army,  which  ^^^^'j, 
would  have  drawn  after  it  the  recovery  of  Barcelona,  and  a 
second  delivwance  of  Zaragoza. 

The  firing  waa  heard  at  Barcelona,  from  whence  Dnhesme, 
seeing  so  large  a  part  of  the  besieging  force  drawn  off,  sallied 
against  the  remainder :  he  was  bravely  received,  and  repulsed  at  Z!^^^'"' 
all  points.  But  when  night  came,  Caldagues,  who  had  been  left  in 
the  command,  hearing  the  fatal  issue  of  the  battle^  withdrew  be- 
hind the  Uobregat,  removing  almost  the  whole  of  his  artillery, 
but  leaving  copious  magpmnes  which  Yives*  with  (hat  want  of 
discretion  that  characterised  all  his  conduct,  had  collected  at 
Sarrea,  and  which  it  was  now  impossible  to  save.  The  retreat  was 
effected  without  molestation ;  but  so  miserable  a  scene  had  not 
for  many  generations  been  witnessed  in  Catalonia.  The  country 
around  Barcelona  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  delightful 
parts  of  the  whole  kingdom,  bearing  every  mark  of  industry  and 
opulence  and  comfort.  The  whole  population  of  that  vicinity 
followed  the  retreat,  men,  women,  and  children  carrying  upon 
their  backs  such  effect^  its  they  could  bear,  and  leaving  all  the 
rest  to  the  spoilers.  *The  nuns  of  three  convents  were  among 
the  fugitives :  about  an  hundred  of  these  poor  women  were  so 
advanced  in  years  that  they  were  hardly  able  to  walk,  .  .  since 
childhood  they  had  never  been  beyond  the  walls  of  their  cloister, 
and  now  they  were  thus  driven  abroad  into  the  world.  Keding 
had  reached  Molins  de  Bey  at  midnight,  and  by  great,  exertions 
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CHAP,  restoring  some  order  among  the  troops  which  he  had  collected 
in  his  flight,  took  a  position  upon  the  heights*  that  command 
1808.  the  bridge. 

St  C\T  entered  Barcelona  on  the  following  morning;,  ill 

«»rf»«     satisfied  with  Diihesme  for  not  huving  interposed  to  cut  ofl"  the 

"thZ."  fugitives  ;  and  still  more  displeased  when  he  found  thai  the  dis- 
tress  of  the  garrison  for  prov  isions  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  tlidt  in  consequence  of  these  false  representations  he  had 
been  compelled  to  undertiike  a  march  so  perilous  that  nothing 
but  the  cross  incapacity  of  his  opponents  could  have  saved  the 

Mec.zfi.  army  troiii*  destruction.  He  rested  his  men  three  days,  and  on 
tlie  fourth  took  a  position  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Llubregat  in 
face  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  might  have  no  time  to  strengthen 
themselves  in  the  advantageous  post  which  they  occupied,  nor 
to  be  joined  by  the  troops  under  La/^an  and  ^lilans.  liut  tliese 
officers  had  no  intention  of  joining;  and  Keding,  upon  whom  the 
temporary  command  had  devolved,  was  less  able  than  a  Spaniard 
would  have  been  to  struggle  with  tlie  difficulties  in  which  he 
found  himself.  A  Spanish  General  would  neither  have  foreseen 
defeat  nor  have  been  cast  down  by  it ;  he  would  have  thought 
a  change  of  fortune  as  likely  as  a  change  of  weather;  he  would 
have  relied  upon  the  Saints  and  the  Virgin,  his  good  cause  and 


*  Tlie  officers  w«re  so  aware  of  their  danger,  that  Cabanes  heard  one  of  the  staff  say 
they  should  certainly  have  believed  it  was  their  Gencml's  intention  to  betray  them  to 
Ae  enemy, . .  if  they  had  Willtad  the  inost  entire  «oafideQc«  in  him.  It  seems  indeed 
|nH)HniililtthBt  fiiiMMpni*^  woUlbttamng  what  lh»"4WiiiifHBfWW  of  ft  ddiwt  in  f^ftlirnw 
iMNiU  he,  wmM  haw  tbMight  thediijgnoeor  ckitnMlMmof  a-gOMacil  vImiiii  he  dialilGed 
a  compensation  (or  the  loss  of  this  army. 

General  Dubesme  perished  in  the  flight  from  Waterloo :  ilie  stam  of  his  Uood  wat 
pointed  out  to  me  on  the  threshold  of  the  ian  at  Oenap,  whew  In  lawoit  dom  by  m 
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the  insuperable  constancy  of  bis  countrymen.   But  Reding  saw  9^^- 
only  the  fearful  realities  of  his  situattoa ;  he  knew  that  his  own  s,^^.^  • 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  was  of  no  avail  when  he  could  de*  1808. 
pend  neiiher  upon  officers  nor  men ;  and  his  sole  hc^e  was,  that  a  i 
speedy  and  honourable  death  might  remove  him  from  the  sight 
of  calamities  which  he  deemed  it  impossible  to  avert   A  more 
pitiable  condition  cannot  be  conceived, , .  except  that  of  the  brave 
'    and  honourable  men  employed  against  him,  who  from  a  sense  of 
militaiy  duty  served  with  their  utmost  efforts  a  cause  which  they 
fcnew.tobe  in£imouslyunjust,and  acting  in  obedience  to  a  merciless 
tyrant  with  miscreants  worthy  of  such  amaster,  aided  and  abetted 
crimes  at  which  their  hearts  revolted. .  sinning  thus  against  "God 
and  man,  against  the  ligiit  of  conscience  andagainst  their  own  souls. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  rout,  Vives,  who  had  landed  at  indtruim 
Sitges,  appeared  upon  the  Llobregat,  and  having  approved  of  ^JJ**^ 
Reding's  dispositions,  left  him  in  the  command  while  he  went  to 
Villafranca  to  take  measures  with  the  Junta  for  calling  out  the 
whole  peasantry  of  the  country,  and  for  renniting  the  dispersed 
troops.  There  was  the  difficult  task  of  providing  for  the  army, . . 
their  magazines  had  been  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  and  they 
were  in  a  country  which  now  for  six  months  had  been  the  im- 
mediate scene  of  war.  '1  licy  were  witliout  clothes  and  without 
shelter,  and  a  piercing  wind  from  the  mountains  swept  down  the 
valley  of  the  IJobregat.  AVbile  they  were  employed  in  felling  zter.soL 
trees  and  erecting  huts,  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  French 
were  taking  a  position  in  front  of  them.-  The  men  were  imme- 
diately placed  under  amis,  and  dispositions  were  made  for 
maintaining  a  post  strong  in  itself,  and  defended  by  numerous 
artillery.  But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  attack  would  not 
be  made  that  day.  St.  Cyr  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  the  centre 
at  San  1  eliu,  having  his  left  at  Cornelia  and  his  right  at  Molins 
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CHAP,  cte  Rey.  He  saw  by  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards  that  they 
^^^^  expected  the  main  attack  would  be  at  that  place,  by  the  bridge 
1808.  over  which  the  high  road  passes  to  Tarragona,  and  a  little  way 
beyond  branches  off  to  Zaragoza.  They  had  in  fact  made  such 
preparations  that  it  was  impossiUe  for  the  French  to  deboudt 
there  while  the  pomt  was  defended  with  any  resolution.  St.  Cyr 
therefore  ordered  General  Chabran  to  draw  their  attention  thi- 
ther during  the  nigjht,  and  not  to  make  any  real  attempt  till  he 
should  see  both  the  centre  and  the  right  of  the  enemy  turned: 
for  the  river  was  fordable  in  several  places,  and  the  Spaniards 
with  strange  improvidence  had  taken  no  means  for  rendering  it 
impassable  in  those  points.  Indeed  as  soon  as  they  were  satis- 
fied  that  the  attack  was  delayed  till  the  morning,  Beding  held  a 
council  of  war  in  his  tent;  and  all  who  were  present  agreed  that 
considering  the  temper  of  the  troops  after  their  late  defeat,  it 
would  be  imprndehttohasard  another  engagement..  .Some  werefor 
retreating  to  Ordal,and  occupying  a  position  there : . .  it  was  not  so 
defensible  as  that  which  they  proposed  to  abandon ;  but  to  men  in 
their  state  of  mind  it  seemed  better,  because  it  was  at  a  distance : 
others  were  for  retiring  at  once  to  Tarragona,  whiere  the  army 
might  be  re-organised  in  safety.  Reding  himself  thought  it 
certamly  advisable  to  retreat :  but  he  who  had  no  fear  of  death 
was  miserably  afraid  of  responsibility;  and  wanting  resolution 
to  act  upon  his  own  judgement,  dispatched  a  courier  to  sdicit 
instructions  from  General  Vives,  who  was  seven  leagues  off. 
Night  came  on ;  the  troops  were  under  arms,  exposed  to  severe 
cold  and  snow;  the  fires  of  both  armies  were  seen  along 
their  whole  lines ; . .  an  alarm  was  kept,  up  at  the  bridge  by 
Chabran's  division,  and  from  time  to  time  the  Spanish  battmes 
fired  where  they  saw  any  movement  on  the  opposite  bank.  At 
midnight  no  answer  from  Vives  had  arrived ;  and  Reding,  not 
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doubting  that  it  would  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  council,  issued  CHAP, 
orders  tliat  the  troops  should  be  in  readiness  to  commence  v.,,.^,^ 
their  retreat  as  soon  as  it  came.    But  Vives  also  sought  to  jshiit  1808. 
the  responsibility  from  liiniself;  and  when  his  answer  arrived, 
which  was  not  till  four  in  the  mornin*;,  its  purport  was,  that 
Reding  was  to  retire  to  Ordal  if  he  could  not  maintain  himself 
on  the  Llobregat.    Beding  now  felt  that  the  night  had  been  lost 
in  fhls  ruinous  indecision,  and  finding  the  responsibility  which 
he  dreaded  thrown  back  upon  him,  deemed  it  bett^  to  die  where 
he  was  than  commence  a  retreat  with  the  certainty  of  being 
instantly  and  closely  pursued.   He  made  this  determination 
known  to  the  officers  who  were  about  his  person,  exhorting  them 
to  do  their  duty  like  true  Spaniards,  and  die  in  defence  of  their 
country :  they  shook  hands  with  him  in  pledge  of  their  promise,  ^;  t  '^  i^. 
and  in  this  temper  waited  for  the  attack. 

At  break  of  morning  on  the  shortest  day  in  the  year,  the  left 
wing  of  the  French  under  General  Souham  forded  the  riF«r  at 
St  Juan  d'Espi,  and  ascended  the  right  bank  to  protect  the  '"3^7^ 
centre,  which  in  like,  manner  crossed  in  a  line  firom  St  FeUn, 
opposite  to  the  tight  of  the  Spaniards.  The  first  brigade  of  the 
centre  effected  its  passage  before  any  such  intention  was  per- 
ceived or  apprehended  by  their  opponents.  The  Spaniards 
could  have  given  no  greater  proof  of  negligence  than  in  leaving 
undefended  poipts  which  were  so  easily  defensible,  and  upon 
which  the  security  of  their  position  depended ;  but  in  making 
dispositions  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the  enemy's  mordents,  ' 
they  evinced  a  degree  of  skill  which  convinced  the  French  that 
there  were  officers  among  them  who  would  have  been  formidable 
antagonists  had  they  commanded  troops  upon  whom  they  could 
have  relied.  The  first  brigade,  however,  was  in  time  to  establish 
itself  with  little  opposition  upon  the  heights  of  Llors  and  S. 
Coloma ;  the  second  followed,  and  placed  itself  at  the  foot  of 
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CHAP,  those  heights,  masked,  in  column,  and  ready  to  debouch.  Cha- 
.        .  bot's  troops  crossed  at  die  same  ford,  and  marched  to  the  left  of 

1808.  the  others,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Spaniards'  right 
The  effect  of  these  movements  was,  that  the  Spanish  troops, 
dismayed,  as  their  oflScers  had  anticipated,  by  the  late  reverses, 
easily  gave  way :  the  right  was  driven  back  behind  the  centre ; 
that  being  attacked  also,  was  thrown  back  upon  the  left 
toward  the  bridge  ;  their  retreat  upon  Villa  Franca  was  cut 
otf  by  Ciiabot :  a  detachment  from  the  French  right,  which 
had  crossed  at  a  ford  above  the  bridge,  intercepted  them  also 
on  the  way  to  Martorell ;  and  if  Chabran  had  then  forced  the 
passage  of  the  bridge,  they  would  have  been  beset  on  all  sides, 
and  driven  together  for  slaughter  like  wild  beasts  at  a  royal 
hunt  in  the  East  Chabran,  however,  not  willing  to  expose  his 
men  to  a  loss  which  might  be  spared,  waited  till  Souham's  troops 
arriired  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  then  debouched  from  the 
bridge.  There  are  no  troops  in  the  world  except  the  Spaniards, 
says  St.  Cyr,  who  could  have  escaped  from  such  a  situation.  They 
did  it  by  abandoning  every  things  and  flying  every  man  his  own 
way.  General  Reding  and  the  officers  who  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  die  with  him  in  maintaining  the  position  had  not  even 
an  opportunity  of  djring  afforded  them,  imless  they  had  sought  it 
like  suicides.  The  country  being  craggy,  wooded,  and  full  of 
-  ravines,  favoured  the  fugitives,  so  that  during  an  active  pursuit 
of  fifteen  houn  not  more  that  some  1100  prisoners  were  taken. 
Caldagues  was  among  them,  and  the  good  service  which  he  had 
performed  in  relieving  Gerona  did  not  exempt  him  now  f^om 
a  suspicion  of  having  betrayed  the  Spaniards  in  favour  of  his 
conntrymen.  The  pursuit  was  followed  to  the  very  gates  of 
Tarragona,  and  some  of  the  fugitives  did  not  stop  till  they 
reached  the  Ebro.  All  the  artillery,  consisting  of  50  pieces  of 
cannon,  was  taken ;  and  Urge  magazines  of  ammunition  were 
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found  at  Villa  Franca,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  French,  who  chap. 
had  not  enough  in  Barcelona  for  a  month's  consumption,  s.^^^ 
Chabran's  division  established  itself  at  Martorellf  Chabotf  s  at  S.  1808. 
Sadumi,  Souham's  at  Vendrell  and  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gaya,  Fine's  at  Villa  Franca,  Villa  Nueva,  and  Si^as.  St  Cyr 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  ViUa  Franca.  Thus  hat  he  had  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  whatever  he  had  proposed : . .  there  was  no 
longer  an  army  in  the  field  to  oppose  him;  Barcelona  was  not 
only  relieved,  but  stored  and  rendered  secure;  and  Zaragoia 
(which  in  a  moral  if  not  a  militia  y  point  of  view  was  an  object  g-  <v» 
of  more  importance)  was  precluded  from  all  suooour  in  that  ^'^'i^ 
quarter,  from  whence  alone  an  effiactual  eflbrt  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

MOTBMSNi^  OP  THB  CBMTBAL  ABMT  UNDBK  TBB  DUKB  DEL 
INPAHTADO.  BATTLB  OF  UCI.B8.  RBT&BAT  FBOU  CU- 
BNCA«  CA&TAOJAL  APPOINTED  TO  THE  COHIIAND.  PBO- 
GBBSB  OP  THB  FKBNCH.  SIB  ROBERT  WILSON  BNTEbIB 
CIVDAD  ROBIBIOO.  NBOOTIATIoiN  CONCERNING  THB  AD- 
MISSION OP  BRITISH  TROOPS  INTO  CADI2. 

1808.  Silt  ^ohn  Moore's  movements,  fatal  as  they  were  to  his 
nf^jj  army  and  himself,  and  most  injurious  to  public  opinion  in  £ng- 
nUirit  not  land,  were  not  without  some  good  effect,  though  far  inadequate 
bjf  their  rt-  to  the  price  at  which  it  was  purchased.  They  drew  into  Cralicia 
those  forces  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  possession  of 
Lisbon  and  of  Seville,  and  they  afforded  the  Junta  time  for 
raising  new  levies  and  bringing  new  armies  into  the  field.  The 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  in  no  degree  abated ;  their  numerous 
defeats,  the  loss  of  their  capital,  and  the  treachery  of  chiefs  in 
whom  they  had  entirely  trusted,  seemed  rather  to  exasperate 
than  dismay  them ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of 
strength  had  there  been  arms  for  the  willing  people,  officers  to 
discipline  them,  a  government  which  could  have  provided  for 
their  support,  and  generals  capable  of  directing  their  zeal  and 
courage.  A  memorable  instance  of  the  national  disposition  was 
displayed  in  the  little  town  of  Luzena.  According  to  a  decree 
of  the  Junta,  four  men  of  every  hundred  were  to  be  draw  n  for 
military  service ;  all  who  were  liable  to  the  lot  assembled,  400 
in  number,  and  when  the  magistrate  was  proceeding  to  ballot  for 
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sixteen,  the  whole  400  Tolunteered,  and  marched  off  that  same  chap. 
day  to  join  the  troops  at  Seville. 

Had  the  British  army  made  a  stand  m6alida,a8  therevas  every  1 808. 
reason  to  expect,  the  Duke  del  Infantado  was  to  have  advanced  ^^^^ 
from  Cnenca  upon  Ociina  and  Aranjuez,  and  in  conjunction  with  i^",^„"{ 
.the  anny  collected  at  La  Carolina,  under  the  Marques  del  Pa-  cSiS, 
lacio,  to  have  pushed  for  Madrid.  The  retreat  ofSir  John  Moore 
frustrated  this  plan ;  the  Ihike  was  then  ordered  to  remain  on 
the  defensive,  and  new  levies  were  sent  to  reinforce  him  as  fast 
.  as  they  were  raised.   But  in  the  miserable  circumstances  of  his 
army,  increase  of  numbers  was  no  increase  of  strength.  Anns, 
clothing,  and  provision  were  wanting ;  it  was  alike  without  re- 
sources, discipline,  or  system;  in  want  of  efficient  officers  of 
every  rank,  and  those  which  there  were,  were  divided  into  cabals 
and  factions.  The  province  of  Cuenca  was  the  best  point  which 
could  have  been  chosen  for  deriving  supplies  from  La  Mancha, 
Murcia,  and  Valencia,  the  two  latter  provinces  as  yet  unex- 
hausted by  the  war ;  but  it  was  not  a  military  position.  The  city 
stands  upon  high  ground,  where  the  Huecar  falls  into  the  Jucar 
at  the  skirts  of  Monte  de  S.  Christobal,  and  it  is  completely  com- 
manded by  the  heights.   All  that  the  Duke  could  hope  for  incase 
he  were  attacived  was  to  secure  his  retreat,  and  for  this  purpose  ^j^^Jj^ 
he  occupied  some  eminences  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iluecar, 
leaving  the  road  to  Valencia  by  Moya  open  for  his  artillery. 
The  van  was  stationed  at  Jabaya,  four  leagues  from  Cuenca,  in 
the  direction  of  Madrid. 

The  Duke  had  acquired  some  reputation  ia  Uiu  former  war 
with  France  when  serving  as  Colonel  of  a  regiment  which  he 
had  raised  himself.  He  had  now  given  the  highest  proof  of 
devotion  to  his  country,  in  accepting  a  command  under  cir- 
cumstazwes  which  rendered  success  absolutely  impossible,  and 
yet  where  any  diisasCer  would  compromise  his  reputation,  and 
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CHAP,  expose  Mm  to  the  saspicioa  and  ftiry  of  his  own  sckldiers. 
^J^^^^In  endeavouring  to  restore  order  among  the  troops,  and  to 
]  808.  obtain  food  and  clothing  for  them,  he  was  indefatigable ;  no  man 
could  have  exerted  himself  with  greater  activity  and  seal.  The 
condition  of  his  army  indeed,  officera  as  well  as  meOf  was 
pitiable.  The  military  chest  having  been  taken  to  Zaragoza, 
they  were  without  pay;  and  a  great  proportion  of  those  who 
had  endured  the  fatigue  and  sufferings  of  the  retreat  were  now 
sinking  under  the  effects.  They  lay  upon  straw,  half-naked, 
in  that  severe  season,  and  in  the  keen  climate  of  that  high  coun- 
try, . .  hundreds  were  perishing  thus.  The  Duke  established 
hospitals,  collected  beds  from  the  city  and  from  all  the  places 
within  reach,  l^pointed  officers  to  the  sole  charge  of  seeing  that 
the  sick  vrete  supplied,  and  ordered  the  friars  to  attend  upon 
them.  His  authority  was  exerted  as  far  as  it  would  extend,  and 
when  that  failed,  he  begged  for  their  support.  These  exertions 
were  not  without  effect;  the  progress  of  disease  was  stopped, 
/jM^  men  and  stores  were  obtained,  subordination  was  restored,  and 
with  little  efficient  strength  there  was  the  appearance  as  well  as 
the  name  of  an  army. 
Drramt  of  The  Spaulards  were  not  sensible  how  low  they  had  fallen  as  a 
offrMivn'  military  people.  Remembering  what  they  had  been,  no  lessons, 
however  severe,  could  make  them  see  themselves  as  they  were  ;  and 
this  error  was  not  confined  to  the  multitude  :  it  was  partaken  by 
all  ranks,  and  seemed,  indeed,  inherent  in  the  national  character. 
It  was  an  error  which  exposed  their  armies  always  to  defeat, 
and  yet  as  a  nation  rendered  them  invincible ;  . .  the  French 
could  have  invaded  no  people  whom  it  would  have  been  so  easy 
to  rout,  none  whom  it  was  so  impossible  to  subdue.  Infantado 
had  his  full  share  of  this  delusion;  he  planned  extensive  and 
combined  opt  rations,  such  as  required  good  troops,  intelligent 
officers,  and  ready  means ; . .  he  thought  of  relieving  Zaragoza,  • . 
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of  recoc  t  l  ing  Madrid  ;  or  of  pursuing  the  left  wing  of  that  army  CHAP. 

which  Wcii.  then  employed  against  the  English ; . .  and  this  with 

men  and  ieadi  i  r  whose  incapacity  was  manifest  upon  every  1808. 

occasion.    Upon  nitelligence  that  about  1500  French  cavalry  — •  ' 

were  scouring  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Tagus,  and  plun- 
dering great  part  of  the  provinces  of  Cueuca  and  La  Mancha, 
he  concerted  a  scheme  for  surprising  them  at  Aranjuti^  and 
Tarancon,  sending  Venegas  with  4000  foot  and  800  horse  to  m^.^^«i 
attack  them  in  the  latter  place,  while  D.  Antonio  de  Senra,  with  French, u 

Toranran 

an  equal  force  of  foot  and  iU.K)  iiorse,  was  to  fall  upon  Aranjuez,  jx^traui. 
overcome  the  enemy  there,  and  intercept  those  who  would  retreat 
thither  in  their  endeavour  to  escape  from  Tarancon,  The  attempt 
failed,  wholly  through  mismanagement.  Senra  stopped  short 
at  El  Horcajo,  in  fear  of  a  detachment  of  French  cavalry  at 
Villanueva  del  Cardete,  though  that  force  had  been  calculated 
upon  in  the  combinations  of  Infantado.  The  division  with 
Vti&egas  lost  tilieir  way  in  the  night  and  the  snow ;  some  went  in 
one  direction,  some  in  another, . .  the  cavalry  who  were  thus 
separated  had  no  directions  how  to  act;  and  the  infiintry,  instead 
of  surprising  the  enemy  in  Tarancon,  were  themselves  surprised 
by  them.  Th«re  were,  however,  some  good  troops  among  them, 
who  stood  firm,  and  die  French,  being  very  inferior  in  number,  dk. 
retreated  with  some  loss  to  Aranjues; 

This  failure  had  the  ill  effect  of  creating  discord' among  the 
Spaniards.  Iniantado  blamed  the  commanders ;  they  reproached 
the  officers  under  them ;  and  both  were  willing  to  excuse  them- 
selves  by  supposing  that  what  had  failed  in  the  execution  had 
been  planned  unskilfully.  Yet,  as  some  advantage  had  been 
gained,  the  Duke  resolved  to  pursue  it . .  The  left  bank  being 
now  cleared  as  far  as  Aranjuez,  he  hoped  to  take  possession  of 
that  point  and  of  Ocana,  and  as  in  that  rainy  season  the  Tagus 
was  nowhere  fordable,  his  purpose  was  to  remove  the  boats. 
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CH  AP,  break  down  the  bridges,  and  place  himself  at  Toledo.  Vencgas 
^^^^  therefore  was  ordered  to  canton  his  troops  in  Tarancon,  Ucles» 
1809.  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  preparatory  to  this  movement, 
"        and  his  force  was  increased  to  8000  foot  and  1900  horse, .  .  the 
comtnaiider-in-chief  retaining  with  himself  about  10,000,  of  whom 
a  third  part  were  without  arms,  and  a  considerable  number 
otherwise  unfit  for  service.  This  was  their  position  at  the  begin- 
IW9.    ning  of  the  year.    Of  what  was  passing  in  other  parts  they  were 
.  ill-informed,  and  the  false  reports  which  abound  in  such  times 
were  always  on  ttie  favourable  side.   They  believed  the  French 
in  Madrid  were  in  hourly  fear  that  this  army  would  appear  before 
the  capital ;  and  that  fiomana  had  entirely  destroyed  the  enemy 
at  Guadarama.   Some  movements,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  about  Aranjuez  made  Venegas  resolve  to  fall  back  from 
Tarancon  upon  Ucles.    He  apprehended  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  attack  the  part  of  his  force  which  was  stationed  at  this 
latter  place,  and  he  resolved  therefore  to  march  his  troops  thither 
as  a  better  position  than  Tarancon,  and  one  whare  he  might 
cover  the  army. 

sX'ord^  Ucles  is  a  decayed  town,  where  the  Knights  of  Santiago  had 
uru^  their  chief  convent  in  the  bright  ages  of  that  military  order :  here 
their  banner  was  kept  which  Gregory  XI.  had  blessed,  and  which 
the  Kings  of  Spain  delivered  to  ever^^  new  master  on  his  ap- 
pointment :  hither  the  knights  from  all  the  other  provinces  re- 
sorted when  their  services  were  required,  and  from  lieiicc  they 
had  set  forth  for  the  conquest  of  Cordoba,  and  Seville,  and  Jaen, 
and  iMurcia.  To  a  Spaniard  of  these  times  it  w  as  a  melancholy 
place,  for  the  proud  as  well  as  the  mournful  recollections  which 
it  recalled  ;  for  here  Alonso  VI.  had  lost  his  only  son,  in  the  most 
disastrous  defeat  that  the  Christians  had  ever  sufiered  from  the 
Moors  since  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths.  He 
fell  in  battle  with  the  Almoravides ;  and  because  seven  Counts 
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had  died  bravely  in  defending  the  Infente,  ihe  Afiican  fanatics,  char 
in  thdr  insolent  trinmph,  called  the  spot  where  they  fell  the  wy^w 
Place  of  the  Seven  Swine.  This  ill-omened  ground  was  now  to  1809. 
become  the  scene  of  an  action  disgraceful  to  the  Spaniards  for 
the  facility  with  which  th^  were  routed,  and  in&mous  to  the 
French  for  the  enormous  wickedness  with  which^they  abused 
their  victory. 

Venegas  supposed  that  the  French  were  bringing  forces 
against  him  across  the  Tagus,  by  the  feny  at  Villamanrique. 
His  danger  was  from  a  different  quarter.  Victor  had  marched 
from  Toledo  against  Inlantado's  army,  knowing  as  little  of  the 
Spaniards'  movements  as  they  did  of  hisi  but  with  such  troops, 
that  his  only  anxiety  was  to  find  the  enemy,  and  bring  them  to 
action  wherever  they  mi^t  be  found.  Victor  himself,  with 
General  Buffin's  div  is^ion,  went  by  way  of  Alcazar,  and  General 
Villate,  taking'  the  direction  of  Ucles,  discov^ed  the  Spaniards 
there  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  Venegas  apprehended  an 
attack  on  his  right,  or  in  the  rear ;  but  the  French  crossed  the 
brook,  and  fell  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
stationed  upon  some  high  and  broken  ground,  commanding  the 
convent  and  the  town.  If  the  gieneral  erred  in  not  strengthen- 
ing this  position,  the  troops  allowed  him  no  time  for  remedying  . 
his  error ;  they  retreated  precipitately  to  the  town,  and  when 
orders  came  to  occupy  the  convent  it  was  too  late  ; . .  the  enemy 
were  within  the  enclosure,  and  fired  from  thence,  as  under  cover 
of  a  parapet.  The  panic  presently  spread,  the  raw  levies  dis- 
ordered those  who  would  have  done  their  duty,  and  many  otKcers 
made  a  brave  but  vain  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives  in  endeavour- 
ing to  rally  and  encourage  the  men.  The  fugitives  in  one  di 
rection  came  upon  the  enemy's  artillery,  under  General  Cenar- 
mont,  and  were  cut  down  with  grape-shot ;  in  another  they  fell 
in  with  V' ictor  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  French  army.  One 
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P^^-  bodf,  under  D.  Pedro  Agoitiii  Giron,  seeing  that  all  was  lost, 
j-^r  made  their  way  deipeniteljr  llmMigh  the  enemy  in  good  order* 

1809.  and  got  to  CuFaacoaa*  where  they  found  the  Duke.  It  was  a 
seriei  of  errors  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  con- 
sequences were  as  disastrous  as  they  codd  be.  The  IVench 
boasted  of  faaving  taken  SCO  officers  and  18,000  men, . .  the  whole 
force,  however,  which  Venegas  had  widi  him  did  not  amount  to 
this,  but  the  loss  was  very  great  The  prisoners  were  marched 

f^''  to  Madrid,  and  such  as  fell  by  the  way  from  hunger  and  ex- 
haustion were  shot  by  Uidr  inhuman  captors. 

^mu^       Never  indeed  did  any  men  heap  upon  themselves  more  guilt 

iiZi'^  infamy  than  those  by  whom  this  easy  conquest  was  obtained. 
The  inhabitants  of  Teles  had  taken  no  part  in  the  action;  from 
necessity  they  could  only  be  passive  spectators  of  the  sc^n  (\  But 
they  had  soon  cause  to  lament  that  they  had  not  rather  immo- 
lated their  wives  and  children  with  their  own  hands,  like  the 
Kumantiansof  old,and  then  rushed  upon  the  invaders  to  sweeten 
death  with  vengeance,  instead  of  suhniitting  to  the  mercy  of  such 
enemies.  Plunder  was  the  first  object  of  the  French,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  townspeople  discover  where  their  valuables 
were  secreted,  they  tortured  them.  ^V  hen  they  had  thus  ob- 
tained all  the  portable  wealth  of  the  place,  they  yoked  the  inha- 
bitants like  beasts,  choosino:  especially  the  clergy  for  this  out- 
rage, loaded  them  with  then  own  furniture,  and  made  them 
carry  it  to  the  Castle  Hill,  ami  pile  it  in  heap**,  where  they  set 
tire  to  it,  and  consumed  the  whole.  They  then  in  tuere  wanton- 
ness murdered  above  threescore  persons,  dragging  tlieni  to  the 
shambles,  that  this  butchery  nuLht  be  committed  in  its  proper 
scene.  Several  women  were  among  these  sufferers,  and  they 
might  be  regarded  as  happy  in  being  thus  delivered  from  the 
worse  horrors  that  ensued :  for  the  French  laid  hands  on  the 
suryivmg  women  of  tlie  place,  amouatmg  to  some  three  hundred. 
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. ,  thev  tore  the  nun  from  the  altar,  the  wife  from  her  husband's  CHAP. 

1  XVII 

corpsei  the  virgin  from  her  mother's  arms,  and  they  abused 
these  victims  of  the  foulest  brutality,  till  many  of  them  expired  1 809. 
on  the  spot.    This  was  not  all, . .  but  the  farther  atrocities 
which  liiese  monsters  perpetrated  cannot  even  be  hinted  at 
without  violating  the  decencies  of  language  and  the  reverence 
which  is  due  to  humanity.     These  unutterable  things  were 
committed  in  open  day,  and  the  officers  made  not  the  slijrhtest 
attempt  at  restraining  the  wretches  under  their  command ; 
they  were  emploved  in  securing  the  best  pnrt  of  the  plunder 
for  themselves.     The  Spanish  government  published  the  de- 
tails of  tins  ^vickedness,  in  order  that  if  the  criminals  escaped  (i<'«t>-<ui 
earthly  punishment,  they  might  not  escape  perpetual  m-  liSH**' 
famy. 

Infantado  was  severely  censured  for  exposing  his  advanced 
guard  fourteen  leagues  from  his  head-(iuarters,so  that  support  was 
impossible  ;  and  an  equal  want  of  judgement  had  been  shown  by 
Venegas  in  not  falling  back  upon  the  main  body,  which  he  knew 
was  actually  on  the  way  to  join  him.  The  Duke  left  Cuenca  on 
the  morning  preceding  the  action,  and  took  up  lui  quarters  that 
night  at  llorcajadii.  Desirous  to  know  for  what  reason  Venegas 
had  retreated  from  Tarancon,  he  rode  forward  on  the  13th  with 
his  aides-de-camp,  and  when  he  reached  Carrascosa,  which  is  a 
league  and  half  from  Ucles,  some  carriers  informed  him  that 
as  they  were  leaving  that  town  they  heard  firing  at  the  outposts. 
Part  of  his  troops  were  at  Carrascosa ;  they  had  heard  nothing ; 
and  the  Duke  was  preparing  to  iit  down  to  table  with  their  ge- 
neral, the  Conde  de  Orgaz,  when  news  came  that  horse  and  foot 
were  approaching  in  disorder.  Immediately  he  mounted  and 
rode  forward ;  the  first  person  whom  he  met  was  the  commandant 
of  the  light  troops,  D.  Francisco  Copons  y  Navia,  an  officer  in 
whom  he  had  great  confidence:  seeing  him  without  his  battalion, 
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CHAP,  iie  knew  that  some  fatal  blow  must  have  been  siistamed,  and 
asking  what  had  happened,  was  told  that  the  troo]  s  at  Ucles 

1809.  ^6*"®  either  killed  or  taken.  His  first  impulse  was  to  rush 
forward,  and  throw  himself  upon  the  enemy  's  bayonets.  A  timely 
thought  of  duty  withheld  him  from  this  act  of  desperation.  The 
troops  uiidti  Gii  on,  who  had  fought  their  way  tlirough  theFrench, 
came  up  now  in  good  order ;  with  these  and  with  such  fugitives 
as  could  be  brought  together,  he  made  dispositions  which  checked 
the  pursuit  in  this  direction,  and  retired  when  the  evening  was 

iufa»i4do,  closing  to  Horcajada.    They  rested  there  during  the  early  part 

ii*-ia3.  ^  night,  and  setting  forward  at  three  in  the  morniDg, 
reached  the  Venta  de  las  Cabrejas  before  daybreak. 

jbf»»r  Here,  while  the  troops  were  receinng  £heir  rations,  the  ge- 
^  nenils  held  a  council  whether  they  shonld  retreat  to  the  borders 
of  Valencia,  and  take  up  a  position  for  the  defence  of  that  king- 
dom, which  was  threatened  on  the  side  of  Daroca ;  or  join  the 
Marques  del  Palacto  in  La  Mancha,  and  if  compelled,  fall  back 
to  La  Carolina  or  Despefia-Perros;  or  march  for  Zaragosa»  to 
attack  the  besiegers,  and  raise  the  siege.  This  was  gravely  pro- 
posed; but  the  madness  of  making  such  an  attempt  with  an  un- 
provided, undisciplined,  routed  army,  dispirited  by  a  long  series 
of  disasters,  and  above  all,  by  the  scandalous  defeat  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  was  universally  acknowledged.  The  scheme  of  join- 
ing PalaciOk  and  making  for  the  Sierra  Morena,  was  likewise  re- 
jected, because  in  the  plains  of  La  Mancha  they  would  be  ex« 
posed  to  the  enemy's  cavalry;  and  it  was  resolved  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice  to  retreat  into  Valencia,  where  there  were  great 
resources  for  refitting  and  increasing  the  troops.  This  being 
determined,  the  army  reached  Cuenca  that  night,  and  continued 
its  retreat  on  the  following  morning,  the  artillery  being  srat  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  better  road,  to  join  them  at  Al- 
modovar  del  Pinar.   But  four-and-twenty  hours  of  the  heaviest 
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Tain  rendered  this  road  also  impassable  ;  and  in  spite  of  every  CHAP, 
exertion  the  greater  number  of  the  guns  could  not  be  got  farther  J^,^^ 
than  Olmedilia,  one  league  from  Cuenca,  by  the  following  mid-  1809. 
nit^ht,  and  there  the  escort  left  them.  The  Duke,  who  was  with 
the  artillery  himself,  in  hope  of  expediting  the  most  difficult 
part  of  their  movemonts,  had  preceded  them  to  Tortola,  where  a 
few  of  the  guns  ha  I  irrived,  and  whither  the  rest  were  to  be 
brought  next  day,  the  worst  part  of  the  road  being  past.  He 
sent  orders  therefore  that  one  regiment  of  horse  and  another 
of  foot  should  be  dispatched  to  Tortola,  for  the  purpose  of 
escorting  the  artillery  when  it  should  be  thus  brought  together, 
and  went  himself  to  join  the  army  at  Valera  de  arriba.  On  his  tM'jfthe 
arrival  there  on  the  evening  of  the  l6th  he  found  that  no  mfanti  y 
had  been  sent ;  being  barefooted  and  exhausted  by  marching  in 
such  weather,  they  had  been  deemed  actually  incapable  of  the 
service.  Presently  advice  arrived  that  a  company  of  the  Ordenes 
Militares,  which  he  had  left  at  Tortola,  had  thought  proper  to 
leave  the  place  immediately  after  his  departure :  that  a  party  of 
enemy's  cavalry  had  come  up,  and  tiiat  the  regiment  of  dragoons 
at  the  rery  sound  of  theFrendi  trumpets  had  tak^n  6ight,  aban- 
doning the  guns  to  them.  He  now  ordered  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry and  the  Famese  regiment  of  dragoons  to  hasten  and 
retake  them :  tbe  night  was  dark,  the  distance  considerable,  the 
roads  in  the  worst  imaginable  state ;  and  when  at  daybreak  they 
came  to  Tortola,  scarcely  an  hundred  infantry  could  be  mus- 
teredf  the  rest  having  lost  the  way,  or  dispersed.  The  dragoons 
behaved  wdl,  and  twice  made  themselves  masters  of  the  guns, 
but  to  no  purpose;  they  were  embedded  in  the  soil  too  deeply 
to  be  removed  at  once ;  and  while  they  were  vainly  labouring 
there,  reinforcements  came  up  to  the  enemy,  and  many  brave 
men  were  sacrificed  before  the  regiment  desisted  from  the  at> 
tempt  at  saving  these  guns,  which  with  such  exertions  had  been 
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CHAP,  brought  thither  from  Tudela.    Infantado  knew  that  any  further 
^^^y^,  effort,  considerniu  tlie  state  of  his  armv,  must  be  hopeless,  and 
1809.  would  moreover  expose  him  to  the  imminent  danger  of  having 
''*^''9-  his  retreat  cut  ofl",  for  one  column  of  the  enemy  appeared  to  be 
taking  the  direction  of  Almodovar :  and  in  fact  when  the  Duke 
reached  that  place,  it  was  ascertained  that  they  were  within  three 
leagues  of  it.    After  a  few  hours'  rest  therefore  lie  ordered  the 
retreat  to  be  continued  to  La  Motilla  del  Palancar,  near  Alarcon; 
and  beinti,  however  unfortunate  as  a  commander,  willing  to  per- 
form a  soldier's  part  to  the  last,  took  his  station  with  his  own 
family  and  his  orderly  dragoons,  as  an  outpost,  within  three 
miles  of  the  enemy.    This  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the 
troops ;  so  many  indeed  had  deserted  since  the  rout  at  Ucles, 
that  few  perhaps  remained  except  those  who  acted  upon  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  their  movements  were  now  conducted  with  more 
composure.    Infantado  remained  at  La  Motilla  till  he  was  as- 
sured that  the  French  had  turned  aside  from  the  pursuit ;  re- 
/^w^o.  moving  then  to  Albacete  and  Chinchilla,  he  gave  his  troops  a 
few  days'  necessary  rest,  and  issued  directions  for  the  better 
observance  oi  discipline  and  order. 
jr^,Tj°a       On  the  25th  the  army  moved  to  Hellin  and  i  obarra,  the 
0j-ih.ZZ'm!i  object  being  to  cover  jMurcia,  call  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
X'X^'"  from  Valencia,  and  receive  reinforcements  from  both  those  king- 
doms  and  from  Anduluaia.  liilaatado  '*v;is  more  enterprising  and 
more  hopef  ul  tlian  some  of  the  generals  under  iiis  command, 
who  would  have  had  him  retreat  to  the  city  of  Murcia,  there  to 
refit  his  troops,  or  take  shelter  even  at  Carthagena.    The  mi- 
nister at  ^ar  submitted  to  his  consideration  whether  it  would 
Dot  be  advisable  to  hike  up  a  position  between  the  Peiias  de  S. 
Pedro  and  Carcelen,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the 
Sierra  Morena  by  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz.  This  the  Duke  thought 
a  bad  position  in  itself,  even  if  it  were  not  in  a  desert,  and  with- 
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oat  water ;  and  as  he  had  aacertaiiied  that  Victor  wb«  moving  CHAP, 
vpon  ViUar-robledo  with  the  intoithni  of  cutting  off  the  van-  .^yi||> 
guard  of  the  Carolina  army  at  Villarta,  he  took  measures  for  1809. 
averting  a  blow^,  which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have  left  the 
passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena  open  to  the  enemy.  It  had  been 
intended  that  this  detachment,  consisting  of  5000  men,  should 
have  co>operated  with  him  in  his  projected  movement  upim  To- 
ledo, which  had  been  so  fatally  frustrated  at  Udes ;  they  were 
therefore  under  his  command.  He  now  sent  orders  that  they 
should  instandy  retire  to  S.  Crus  de  Mudela,.  or  to  £1  Viso ;  and 
while  he  hastened  thither  himsdf  to  join  them,  sent  off  500  horse, 
divided  into  four  parties,  to  act  as  gueriUaa  in  the  rear  of  the 
French.  They  did  this  with  great  success,  imposing  upon  them 
by  their  rapidity  and  biddness :  and  the  Duke  by  forced  marches 
reached  S.  Crua  de  Mudela  in  time  to  save  the  Carolina  troops, 
the  enemy  having  just  arrived  in  front  of  them.  The  French, 
seeing  a  force  which  they  had  not  expected,  and  were  not  in 
strength  to  attack,  retired  toward  Toledo,  leaving  the  open 
country  to  the  Spaniards :  and  Intantado  then  communicated 
with  (general  Cuesta,  that  he  might  act  in  concert  with  the  army 
of  Extremadura. 

The  troops  had  now  recovered  heart ;  the  advanced  guard,  ^^f"^'^^^ 
under  the  Duqnedel  Alburquerque,  gained  some  advantage  at^*-'*^ 
Mora,  where,  by  a  well-planned  expedition,  he  surprised  the  ra.  is. 
French ;  and  Infantado  thought  that  he  had  performed  no  in- 
considerable service  to  his  country,  in  having  gathered  up  the 
wreck  of  the  central  army,  and  brought  it  into  an  efficient  state, 
when  he  received  an  order  from  the  Supreme  Junta  to  give  up 
the  command  to  the  Conde  deCartaojal.  He  obeyed  reluctantly, 
and  witii  the  feelings  of  an  injured  man.    The  government  at 
that  time  perhaps,  like  the  people,  attributed  too  large  a  part  of 
their  disasters  to  the  generals,  and  therefore  appointed  and  dis^ 
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CHAP,  placed  them  upon  no  better  ground  than  tliat  of  complying  with 
^^^^J^  public  opinion.  The  soldiers  appear  to  have  been  well  satisfied 
1809.  with  the  Dake ;  they  indeed  had  seen  the  incessant  exertions 
i^^^  which  he  had  made  for  supporting  them  when  the  government 
could  send  them  no  supplies :  but  the  officers  were  divided  into 
cabals*  and  there  was  a  strong  party  against  him.   His  offended 
pride  did  not  however  abate  his  desire  of  continuing  to  serve  his 
country  in  the  fields  and  he  requested  permission  to  remain  with 
the  army  as  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Guards;  but  he  was 
infonned  that  this  was  incompatible  with  his  elevated  rank,  and 
>»■    therefore  he  was  called  to  SeviUe.   No  inquiry  concerning  the 
rout  at  Udes  was  instituted ;  the  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was 
imputable  to  his  error  in  exposing  the  advanced  guard  at  such  a 
distance  from  (he  body  of  his  army ;  but  the  faults  with  which 
he  charged  Venegas  were  overlooked,  and  the  government  con- 
tinued to  place  a  confidence  in  that  General,  to  which,  in  any 
other  capacity  than  that  of  a  commanderi  his  honourable  cha- 
racter and  personal  qualities  entitled  him. 

The  French,  at  the  commencement  of  their  revolutionary 
war,  sent  every  unsuccessful  general  to  the  scaftbld«  the  Con- 
vention in  its  bloody  acts  keeping  pace  with  the  bloodiest  desires 
of  a  deceived  and  infuriated  populace.  The  (-entralJunta  con- 
tracted no  such  guilt,  though  huma^it^'  is  not  the  characteristic 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  justice  in  state  afi^irs  had  in  that  country 
for  centuries  been  unknown.  They  gave  no  ear  to  vulgar  or 
malignant  accusations  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  allowed  their 
generals  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  themselves.  Upon  this 
ground  Castatios,  as  well  as  Infantado,  had  cause  to  complain. 
Tlic  order  whicli  called  him  from  the  command  of  the  central 
army  during  its  retreat  intimated  no  dissatisfaction  at  his  con- 
duct;  on  the  contrary,  it  summoned  him  to  take  the  presidency 
of  the  Military  Junta,  saying  that  the  fate  of  armies  depended 
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upon  the  plans  which  were  laid  down  for  them.  That  restless  CHAP, 
intriguer,  the  Condc  dc  Montijo,  who  had  visited  him  at  his  J^J^ 
head-quarters  at  Tudcla,  professed  the  warmest  friendship  to-  1809. 
wards  him,  and  spoken  of  him  ni  the  lanf^uage  ot  unlioimded  ad- 
miration,  loft  the  army  suddenh'  two  days  before  the  battle,  and 
wherever  lie  went  reported  that  Castanos  was  a  traitor,  and 
had  sold  the  coiintrj'  to  the  French.  This  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  General,  \\hen,  in  obedience  to  his  summons,  he  set 
out  to  join  the  Central  Junta,  taking  with  him  merely  such  an 
escort  as  his  rank  required  :  for  he  soon  found  that  fifteen 
horse  and  thirty  foot  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  him  from 
imminent  danger  ;  the  clamour  which  Montijo  r  n-* d  had  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  they  could  not  enter  a  village  without  prepara- 
tions as  serious  as  if  they  were  about  to  engage  in  action.  At 
Miguel-turra,  in  La  Mancha,  the  Junta  exerted  themselves  in- 
effectually to  restrain  the  populace,  who  were  crying  out.  Kill 
him  !  kill  him  !  The  members  of  that  body,  the  better  to  secure 
him,  gathered  round  his  person,  and  accompanied  him  on  foot; 
the  rabble  pressed  upon  them  with  blind  fury,  and  their  lives,  as 
well  as  that  of  Castanos,  would  have  been  sacrificed,  il:  his  ca- 
Talry  had  not  charged  the  multitude  sword  in  hand,  and  opened 
-the  way.  But  the  danger  was  not  over  when  he  had  been 
housed ;  the  house  was  beset,  and  it  was  only  by  the  exertions  of 
the  better  classes,  and  especially  of  a  priest,  that  he  was  enabled  • 
to  leave  the  place  before  daybreak  the  following  morning.  It 
became  necessary  for  them  to  avoid  all  populous  places,  and 
take  up  their  lodging  in  the  smallest  and  most  retired  hamlets ; 
and  yet  with  these  precautions  his  life  was  frequently  threatened. 
In  addition  to  this  evil  there  was  the  uncertainty  of  knowing 
whidier  to  direct  his  course :  three  times  on  his  journey  he  found 
that  the  Central  Junta  had  changed  their  place  o£  residence ; 
and  when  he  finally  made  for  Seville,  it  was  with  a  belief  that 
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Cf^P.  they  had  removed  to  Puerto  de  Saat^  Maria.  Upon  appnxictiing 
Seville,  he  was  ordered  io  take  yp  his  abode  in  the  monastefy  of  S. 

1809.  Geroniiuo  de  Buenavista,  and  there  await  the  farther  determina- 
tion  of  the  government.  Montijo  had  accused  him  as  an  instru-^ 
ment  of  Tilly,  engaged  with  kim  iu  treasonable  designs,  and  also 
in  a  scheme  for  rendering  Andalusia  independent,  and  making 
it  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  provinces.  This  was  the  mere 
fabri(  almu  of  a  man  who  scrupled  at  no  mean^  for  promoting 
his  own  msune  ambition,  and  as  such  the  Junta  received  it;  but 

r<iHa{,o.,   they  deemed  it  expedient  to  treat  the  General  as  if  he  were  under 

«oi,i>— IB  Lhuir  displeasure,  lest  a  suspicion,  which  in  its  consequences 
might  be  most  fatal  to  th«  country,  should  b^  raised  again&t 
themselves. 

^SSX"  Castanos  was  not  aware  of  the  accusation  whkh  had  been 
thus  preferred  ;  least  indeed  of  all  men  could  ho  have  supposed 
that  a  chartre  of  federalism  would  have  beeu  brought  aii,anist 
him,  who  liad  with  so  much  decision  and  effect  opposed  the  dan- 
gerous disposition  of  tlie  provincial  authorities  to  consult  their 

AcMf.i.  own  security  alone.  But  he  complained  of  the  injurious  restraint 
in  w  liicli  he  was  placed,  unci  in  an  able  and  temperate  memorial 
a|JiK  ;ilf  li  to  his  past  services,  showed  that  the  defeat  at  Tudela 
wai3  not  imputable  to  any  error  or  indiscretion  on  his  part 
(his  opinion  having  been  over-i  ulcd  by  their  representative,  D. 
Francisco  Palafox),  and  required  that  his  conduct  might  be 
judged  of  by  the  circumstances  in  ^vliich  he  was  placed,  and  the 
actual  condition  of  his  army,  not  as  if  he  had  commanded 
80,000  effective  men.  An  army  in  the  lield,  he  said,  was  liive  a 
musical  instrqment  with  many  keys  and  uiaay  registers  :  if  these 
di4  I?ot  answer  to  the  touch,  if  many  strings  were  wanting,  and 
th<e  others  not  in  tune,  the  best  musician  would  be  deemed  a 
iorry  performer  by  those  who  heard  the  broken  and  jarring 
apuads  which  l^e  produced^  and  ki^ew  not  the  state  of  t^e  in^tru- 
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ment.    Still,  he  maintained,  the  French  were  far  from  being  CHAP, 
able  to  subdue  Spain.    Castands  was  not  unsupported  while  he  s3^IIl^ 
thus  defended  himself  with  ike  confidence  of  an  intiocent  and  1,809. 
injured  man.    The  Junta  of  Seville  honourably  espoused  his 
cause,  and  the  government  allowed  him  to  remove  to  his  owh 
house  at  Algeciras,  there  to  remain  while  the  inquiry  iilto  his 
conduct  which  he  demanded  should  be  carried  on. 

Montiio  was  one  of  those  men  who  in  disordered  times  arc  /tir^nwer 
intoxicated  with  ambition  and  vanity.  ohjcrt  in  .seeking 

the  ruin  of  Castanos  was  to  obtaiti  -a  command  for  himself.  He 
represented  to  the  Junta  t  hat  the  resources  by  which  the  miracle 
of  restoring  the  country  might  be  effected  could  only  })e  rlrawn 
from  Andalusia  ;  but  that  to  call  them  forth  activity,  energy,  pa- 
triotism, and  above  all  the  confidence  of  the  public  were  required. 
Under  any  other  circumstances  he  should  have  blushed  to  de- 
signate himself  as  the  person  in  whom  these  qualifications  were 
united,  and  unhappily  the  only  person  who  possessed  the  last : 
but  in  such  an  emergency  a  good  Spaniard  must  sacrifice  even 
his  modesty.  Spain  might  still  be  saved  if  he  were  commis- 
sioned to  take  what  cavalry  he  could  raise,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  in  La  Mancha,  and  march  upon  Madrid  ; 
and  he  pledged  his  sacred  word  of  honour  that  he  would  resign 
the  commaod  us  soon  as  the  French  should  be  driven  hack  to 
the  Ebro.  This  proposal  met  with  as  little  attention  as  it  de- 
served ;  and  Montijo  then  joined  the  army  of  Carolina,  there  to 
sow  fresh  intrigues,  and  meet  with  deserved  humiliation. 

The  French  themselves  were  at  this  time  in  such  asitaation,  ^^-^.'^'f/ 
that  the  desultory  and  harassing  warfare  which  the  Junta  of  Se- 
ville  advised  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  might  now 
have  been  pursued  against  them  with  great  effect.  A  disporition 
in  some  of  the  marshals  to  disregard  Joseph,  and  act  without 
any  deference  to  his  wishes  or  commands,  had  shown  itself 
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^lAP.  before  liiionaparte  left  Spain ;  the  attention  of  the  Frencli  ca- 
^.^-v^^  binet  was  directed  toward  Austria,  and  the  art\iirs  of  Spain  were 
1809.  left  to  the  intrusive  government,  which  had  in  fact  no  control 
— = —  over  the  armies  b)'  whom  ahine  it  was  to  be  supported.  But  as 
there  was  no  enemy  in  the  field  alert  and  able  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fair  occasions  whicli  otiered,  the  French  com- 
manders believed  the  stru^'jh'  wns  at  an  end,  and  that  they  had 
only  to  march  over  the  country  and  receive  the  submission  of  the 
inhabitants.  While  Victor  occupied  Toledo,  waitinL'  only  a  con- 
venient season  to  disperse  the  hasty  levies  which  were  brought 
together  foi  lln^  defence  of  Andalusia,  General  Dorneau  marched 
against  Znmoni,  scaled  the  walls  of  that  ancient  city,  and  put  to 
death  those  inhabitants  who,  in  the  tiagitious  langungp  nf  the 
French  bulletin,  were  called  the  most  guilty.  Castille  and  Leon 
were  overrun,  and  wherever  they  went  those  scenes  of  profana- 
tion, violence,  and  murder  were  exhibited,  in  which  Buonaparte's 
soldiers  were  systematically  allowed  to  glut  the  worst  passions  of 
corrupted  and  brutalized  humanity. 

^"'^^  while  the  country  was  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  French, 
the  panic  which  their  appearance  every  where  excited  extended 
nowhere  beyond  their  immediate  presence.  In  all  places  which 
were  not  actually  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  local  authorities 
acted  as  if  no  enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  their  own  govern- 
ment had  been  as  efficient  as  it  was  legitimate.  The  enlisting 
went  on,  and  promises  of  speedy  triumph  and  sure  deliverance 
were  held  forth  with  a  couhdence  which  no  reverses  could  shake. 
The  fugitives  from  the  difTerent  armies  no  sooner  reached  their 
own  homes  than  they  were  again  enrolled  to  be  embodied,  and 
ex  loosed  again  to  privations  and  sutferings  such  as  those  from 
whicii  they  had  so  hardly  escaped.  Before  their  strength  was 
recruited,  tliey  were  sent  olV  to  form  new  armies,  neither  better 
disciplmeU,  better  commanded,  nor  better  provided  than  those 
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which  had  been  routed  and  dispersed.    They  went  hungered,  CHAP, 
half-naked,  and  cursing  their  fortune,  without  confidence  in  their 
officers,  each  other,  or  themselves,  yet  believing  i\dly  that  the  isoj). 
deliverance  of  Spain  would  be  efl'ected  with  a  faith  which  seemed  y"!"^: 
to  require  and  perhaps  very  generally  expected,  miracles  for  its 
fulfilment.    Human  means  indeed  seem  to  have  been  provided 
as  little  as  if  they  had  not  been  taken  into  the  account. 

This  unreasoning  confidence  brought  with  it  evil  as  wdl  as  Tcmforit. 

^  O  tHf  conduct 

good.  Many  of  those  who  had  something  to  lose,  and  hoped 
that  part  at  least  mi^t  be  saved  by  submission,  took  eidier 
fide  according  as  the  scale  inclined.  When  die  vaeakj  was 
absent,  they  joined  the  national  voice,  which  expressed  what  were 
their  real  feelings :  if  the  Fr^ch  appeared,  they  were  ready  to 
take  the  oaths,  and  act  under  them,  as  far  as  was  necessary  for 
their  own  safety  or  advantage,  longing  at  the  same  time  and 
looking  for  the  day  of  deliverance  and  vengeance.  In  many 
places,  the  magistracy  acted  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
averting  from  themselves  and  their  immediate  jurisdiction  as 
much  of  the  common  misery  as  they  could.  This  was  par* 
ticularly  the  case  in  those  parts  of  Leon  and  Castillo  which  lay 
most  open  to  the  enemy.  The  enrolment  was  rigorously  en- 
forced there,  and  men  were  hurried  off :  but  any  means  of  local 
defence  were  rather  dreaded  than  desired.  Offers  of  assistance 
were  made  firom  Ciudad  Bodrigo  to  liodesma  and  Salamanca, 
and  both  cities  declined  the  proffered  aid,  as  unnecessary;  but  in 
truth,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  unavailing,  and  had  deter* 
mined  not  to  provoke  the  enemy  by  resistance. 

Ciudad  Bodrigo  had  at  that  time  become  a  point  of  great  JJ^*f^ 
interest,  owing  to  a  well-timed  movement  of  Sir  Bobert  Wilson's 
with  a  small  body  of  Portuguese  volunteers.   This  adventurous 
officer  had  been  rewarded  by  tlie  Emperor  of  Germany  with  the 
order  of  Maria  Theresa,  for  a  brilliant  affair  in  which  the  15th 
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CHAP,  regiment  of  dracroous  was  eni^nged  (lui  ing  the  sifege  of  Landrecy. 

^^^1^^^^  He  served  allei  vvartis  in  I'.lin  r>t,  and  published  a  history  of  the 
1809.  British  expedition  to  lli.it  i  (uintry,  in  which  work  he  charged 

•j^'"''^:-  Buonaparte  with  the  mas.->acic  oi  his  prisoners  at  Jati'a,  and  the 
empoisonmeiit  ol  his  own  sick  and  wounded,  ihe  facts  were 
boldly  denied  at  the  time,  and  willingly  disbelieved  by  Buona- 
parte's admirers  ;  they  have  since  been  substantiated  by  ample 
evidence,  and  by  his  own  avowal ;  but  the  merit  of  having  first 
proclaimed  them  was  Sir  Robert  Wilson's,  and  it  marked  him 
for  an  object  of  especial  vengeance  should  he  ever  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  tyrant,  whose  true  character  he  had  been  the  first 
to  expose.  This  rendered  him  more  conspicuoas  than  ke  would 
have  been  for  his  rank,  which  was  that  of  Iientaiant-Cd(»ieL 
Having,  in  pursuance  of  the  convention,  superintended  the  em* 
.  barkation  the  French  at  Forto,  and  by  great  exertions  con- 
.    tributed  to  save  them  firom  the  just  fury  of  the  populace,  he 

"'riu^J  applied  himself  with  characteristic  activity  and  Enterprise  td 

'pVZ  "  niising  and  disciplining  a  Portugueze  legion  in  that  city.  The 
plan  was  entirely  approved  by  Sir  Hew  Balrymple,  and  zealouily 
forwarded  by  the  Bishop.  Two  thousand  men  presently  pre* 
sented  themseivesy  and  that  number  might  have  been  increased 
five-fold  could  he  have  relied  upon  resources  for  them;  for  the 
alertness  with  which  they  learned  our  discipline,  the  confidence 
which  they  acquired,  the  pride  which  they  felt  at  being  dis- 
played, and  which  their  officers  partook  in  displaying  than,  ex- 
cited the  emuiation  of  their  countrymen.  Snne  jealousy  was 
felt  at  Lisbon,  and  some  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way,  upon 
the  pretext  that  an  invidious  distinction  would  be  occasioned 
betwe^  these  and  the  otherFortugnejse  troops*  Sir  John  Cradock, 
however,  when  the  command  in  thai  capital  devolved  upon  him, 
authorised  Sir  Bobert  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgement. 
His  first  thought  had  been  to  embark  for  Carthagena,  and  march 
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firem  tbciVC^  to  Catalania.    Afterwards,  Asturias  seemed  a  CHAP, 
nearer  and  more  important  point.     But  after  Blake's  army 
had  been  dispersed,  and  before  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  David  I8O9. 
Baird  had  formed  a  junction*  he  reaoWed  to  march  toward  the  ^"^^'f; 
irontierat  thinking  liiat  he  might  more  from  Miranda  or  Bra^ 
ganza,  and  so  to  facilitate  the  coiaraunication  between  them, 
and  oovi^i  as  far  as  his  means  permitted)  the  approach  to  the 
Qortbern  provinces.   With  this  intent  he  marched  the  first  di* 
viiiQin  of  his  legion,  consisting  of  700  men  wiA  six  pieces  of 
cannon ;  they  were  to  be  followed  by  the  second,  under  Baron 
Eben,  an  Hanoverian  officer  in  the  British  service ;  and  this  by 
the  third.    And  Sir  J.  Cradock  had  ordered  a  battalion  of  Por- 
tngues^e  infantry  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  join  him. 

When  Sir  Robert  reached  Lameffo,  he  there  found  informa-  f*'-  ff''  'i 

"  f.■||f^  III  f  i*. 

tion,  that  a  small  British  detachment  which  had  been  stationed  'J^*'^ 
in  Ciuclad  Rodrigo,  had,  in  consequence  of  the  approaching 
danger,  forsnken  it,  Always  hopeful  himself,  and  well  awnre 
of  what  importance  it  was  that  that  position  should  be  main- 
tained, he  left  his  troops,  and  hastened  thither  to  consult  with 
tlie  Junta.  It  was  a  point  from  which  he  could  act  upon  that 
division  of  the  enemy  who  were  then  loi  ciuL:;  thoii  way  into  Extre- 
madura,  .  .  or,  co-operate  with  any  Spaiii>h  force  that  might  take 
the  field  from  Salamanca.  The  people,  on  their  part,  declared 
their  determination  to  defend  the  place  resolutely ;  his  aid,  there- 
fore, was  accepted  as  frankly  as  it  was  offered,  and  the  legion 
accordingly  advanced  from  Lamego  through  a  country  almost 
impracticable  at  that  .season.  By  dint  of  human  exertion,  carts 
and  artillery  were  drawn  up  steeps  which  hitherto  had  been 
deemed  inaccessible  for  carriages.  Sometimes  men  and  othcers, 
breast-deep  in  the  water,  dragged  the  guns  through  torrents  so 
formidable,  that  cattle  could  not  be  trusted  to  perform  that 
service.  Sometimes,  where  the  carriages  woold  have  floated  and. 
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CHAP,  have  been  swept  away,  the  wheels  were  taken  off,  and  they  were 
^i^-  ^^id^^^  ^®  foot-bridges.    Sometimes  they  were  hauled 

I8O9.  along  *cansoways  and  connecting  bridges  so  narrow,  that  the 
wheels  rested  on  half  their  fellies  upon  the  stones  which  were 
set  edge  upwards  on  the  verge  of  the  road.  It  was  the  first 
march  these  troops  had  ever  made,  but  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  such  labour,  performed  at  such  a  season,  and  during 
incessant  rain,  not  a  man  deserted,  and  there  was  no  straggling, 
no  murmuring  amid  all  their  difficulties :  they  sung  as  they 
went  along,  and  reached  their  resting-place  at  night  with  un- 
abated cheerfulness. 
^iftm'io  Sir  Robert  had  plainly  stated  to  the  Junta  that  his  legion 
was  not  to  form  part  of  the  garrison,  but  that  in  every  operation 
without  the  walls  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  aid,  and  even  in 
defence  of  the  suburbs  before  the  Salamanca  gate,  as  long  as  his 
return  over  the  bridge  was  assured.  The  Junta  and  the  people  of 
that  city  displayed  a  hearty  willingness  to  co-operate  with  their 
allies  in  any  manner  tlint  might  appear  most  conducive  to  the 
common  cause  ;  and  from  that  generous  spirit  they  never  de- 
parted during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war.  At  first  there  was 
a  fair  prospect  of  acting  otVensively ;  but  when  the  authorities 
at  I.edesma  and  Salamanca  declined  the  assistance  which  was 
oftered  tliem  from  this  quarter.  Sir  Robert,  instead  of  main- 
taining tiie  line  of  the  Tormes,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  (omn d  on 
the  Agueda,  having  his  head-quarters  at  San  Felices.  When 
he  had  marched  from  the  coast,  it  was  with  the  hope  of  facili- 
tating the  plans  and  contributing  to  the  success  of  a  British  army 
perfectly  equipped  and  di>ciplined,  strong  in  itself,  and  con- 
fident in  its  commanders  and  its  cause.  He  now  learnt  that  that 
army  was  retreating  with  a  speed  which  the  m<  st  utter  defeat 
could  hardly  have  precipitated :  at  the  same  time  lie  was  pri- 
vately advised  to  fall  back  on  Porto.    But  though  weak  himself, 
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he  had  already  ascertained  that  the  French  in  that  part  of  chap. 
Spain  were  not  ttmag,  that  the  activity  and  appearance  of  his  «.^*v^ 
little  corps  had  imposed  upon  them  a  salutary  opinion  of  his  j^^^- 
strenirttit  and  that  his  continuance  there  was  of  no  trifling  im-  i 
portance,  not  merely  as  covermg  the  removal  of  the  British 
stores  from  Almeida,  but  as  checking  the  enemy^s  advance  in 
that  direction,  .counteracting  the  report  which  they  busily  spread 
and  indeed  believed  themselves,  that  the  English  had  entirely 
abandoned  Spain,  encouraging  the  Spaniards,  and  gaining  tnme 
for  them  to  strengthen  the  works  of  Ciudad  Bodiigo,  and  for 
training  a  brave  and  weU-disposed  people. 

Thu  became  of  more  consequence  when  the  Junta  of  that 
city  had,  In  their  own  language,  **  the  melancholy  honour  of 
being  the  only  one  which  held  out  in  all  Castillo,''  Ledesma  and 
Salamanca  having,  without  a  show  of  resistance,  admitted  the 
enemy.  For  him  to  obtain  intelligence  was  as  easy,  owing  to 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  as  it  was  difficult  for  the  French. 
Having  ascertained  that  they  had  few  cavalry  and  only  1500 
foot  in  Salamanca,  that  they  were  proportionally  weak  in  the 
country  about  Zamora  and  Villalpando,  and  that  they  had  not 
occupied  Ledesma  for  want  of  men,  he  entered  Ledesma,  car- 
ried off,  in  Ferdinand's  name  for  the  Junta  of  Bodrigo,  the 
treasure  and  money  which  had  been  raised  there  for  the  French 
in  obedience  to  requisition,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  and 
convoy  what  provisions  they  extorted  from  the  country.  They 
had  given  public  notice  that  every  person  who  disobeyed  their 
requisitions  should  be  punished  with  death.  Sir  Robert  sent 
forth  a  counter-proclamation,  declaring,  that  if  this  threat  were 
effected,  he  would  hang  a  Frenchman  for  every  Spaniard.  By- 
incessant  activity,  attaci^ing  their  post?  in  open  day,  he  kept 
them  perpetually  on  the  alarm,  and  made  them  apprehend  a 
serious  attack  on  Salamanca  itself.    Upon  that  score  their  ap- 
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CUAP.  prebensions  would  have  been  realized,  if  the  whole  fiirce  which 
J^^^  Sir  Robert  had  laised  had  been  then  at  his  coimmaiid ;  or  if  even 
1  H()<)   with  such  poor  means  as  he  possessed  he  had  not  been  withheld 
j.»..urj^.       ordev*  from  Lisbon.    But  the  remaining  corps  of  his  legion 
J^"-^'  had  been  detained  at  Porto,  and  when  he  had  applied  for  them, 
p»i9.'    and  for  clodiing  and  military  stores,  he  had  been  answered  that 
the  men  were  wanted  for  the  defence  of  Porto  itself,  and  that, 
even  if  stores  might  have  been  spared,  they  could  not  be  sent 
without  imminent  danger  from  the  people.    It  was  in  vain  for 
him  to  represent  that  the  measures  which  he  had  taken  were 
those  which  were  best  adapted  for  the  protection  of  Portugal,  by 
covering  her  weakest  side ;  that  Portugal  must  be  defended  be- 
yond her  frontiers:  that  the  service  in  which  he  was. engaged 
was  of  all  others  that  in  which  tlie  troops  might  soonest  acquire 
the  discipline  and  experience  in  which  the  Portuguese  soldiers 
were  so  notoriously  deficient ;  that  he  wanted  the  men  only ;  not 
provisions,  those  he  could  assure  to  them ;  not  money,  for  if 
what  had  been  received  from  England  for  the  express  use  of  the 
legion  w^  withheld  from  it,  lie  would  apply  elsewhere.  Kea- 
ff^Vu^  soning  was  of  no  avail  when  the  danger  from  the  side  of  Galicia 
Jj^*    appeared  to  be  so  near  as  in  reality  it  was ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Porto, 
though  he  had  warmly  encouraged  the  formation  of  the  legiod, 
as  an  important  measure  towards  restoring  the  military  character 
of  his  countrymen,  and  though  Sir  Robert  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  his  good  opinion  to  a  high  degree,  w\ts  nevertlieless 
offended  at  the  disrespect  which  seemed  to  be  shown  to  him  and 
the  other  Portugueze  authorities,  by  the  manner  in  which  that 
officer  was  now  acting  as  if  wholly  independent  of  them.  From 
the  Spanish  government,  however,  Sir  Robert  received  as  much 
RankghfH  encouragement  as  he  could  have  desired  m  his  most  sanguine 

Mm  Ay  the  ~ 

"f^^^  hopes.     They  gave  him  the  rank  of  Rrigade-General,  and 
placed  the  garrison  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  the  troops  in  the 
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prnvinoe  nt  bis  disposal.  And  this  proof  of  confidem  was  given  ^^^* 
at  n  time  when  a  misimdentanding  had  arisen  between  the  two 
cabinet,  which  might  have  been  &tal  to  the  common  cause,  if  igog. 
each  party  had  not  rendered  lull  justice  to  the  upright  intention  ^!!!SL 
of  the  other. 

As  soon  as  the  dispersion  of  Blake's  army  was  known  in  j2>j;j[ 
England,  Uie  British  government  anticipating  the  disasters  which  gj^gy 
would  follow,  considered  Cadiz  as  the  ultimate  ixiint  of  retreat  ff^Jj^j, 
to  which  the  Spaniards  would  be  driven ;  there,  supported  by 
that  fortress  on  one  side,  and  by  Gibraltar  on  the  other,  th^ 
might  majce  a  stand  which  no  force  that  France  could  bring 
against  them  could  overpower.  Accordingly,  when  Sir  John 
Moore's  first  intention  of  retreating  was  communicated,  govern- 
ment resolved  that  his  army  should  immediately  be  transferred 
to  the  south  of  Spain,  for  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  mi- 
serable state  to  which  the  manner  of  his  retreat  would  reduce  it 
But  the  representations  of  that  general  concerning  the  little 
assistance  which  he  received  from  the  Spaniards,  and  the  little 
patriotism  which  he  couiid  discover,  so  far  influtticed  ministers, 
thi^  they  thought  it  improper  to  hazard  an  army  in  the  south, 
unless  a  corps  of  it  were  admitted  into  Cadiz.  The  treachery  of 
Moria,  and  the  danger  of  similar  treasons,  rendered  this  pre- 
caution advisable.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Frere  was  instructed 
to  communicate  with  the  Junta,  and  as  it  was  not  apprehended 
that  the  required  proof  of  confidence  would  be  refused,  General 
Sherbrooke,  with  4(XX>  men.  was  ordered  to  snil  immediately  for 
Cadiz.  He  was  not  to  require  the  ronitnand  of  the  garrison,  .  . 
that  might  have  offended  the  feelings  of  the  Spaniards  Tf, 
however,  the  Junta  should  not  arhnit  him,  he  was  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  Gibraltar,  and  any  operations  in  the  south  were  ne- 
cessarily to  be  abandoned,  though  there  was  no  intention 
even  in  that  case  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  Spain.    Sir  John 
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CHAP.  Cradock  liIso  was  instructed  to  sail  for  Cadiz,  if  he  should  find 
XVII 

^^^^^^  it  necetisary  to  abandon  Portugal  ;  but  he  w:rs  not  to  tnke  this 
1809.  step  till  he  had  been  apprized  of  the  determination  ol  the  Spa- 
nish government. 

Before  it  was  known  that  the  Junta  had  quitted  Aran- 
Jjjjj/P*^*  jueii.  Sir  George  Smith  hud  been  sent  to  Cadiz  on  a  local  mis- 
sion, to  provide  for  the  possible  case  of  British  troops  being 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  tliat  city,  at  a  time  \vhen  it  might 
be  impracticable  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. When  the  government  was  removed  to  Seville,  his  mis- 
sion ceased  with  the  necessity  of  it.  He,  however,  not  only 
considered  it  as  still  existing,  but  went  beyond  his  instructions  ; 
informed  the  governor  of  Cadiz  that  he  had  .lutliority  to  require 
that  British  troops  should  be  admitted  to  garrison  that  place; 
and  sent  to  Sir  John  Cradock,  directing  him  to  dispatch  troops 
thither  from  Lisbon, . .  a  measure  which  was  not  to  have  been 
taken  except  at  the  direct  solicitation  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
at  Cadiz.  And  this  he  did  without  waiting  for  their  consent, 
and  without  consulting  or  even  communicating  with  the  English 
ambassador.  The  Junta  immediately  conceived  that  some  se- 
cret designs  were  on  foot,  with  which  Mr.  Frere  had  not  been 
entrusted,  because  he  had  not  been  thought  a  proper  instrument ; 
and  that  minister  had  the  vexation  of  hearing  the  justice  which 
they  did  Co  his  frankness  urged  as  a  ground  for  unjust  sus- 
pidoDS.  **  Cadis,"  they  said,  <*  was  not  threatened,  and  a 
measure  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  admitting  English  troops 
there  mif^t  compromise  the  Supreme  Junta  with  the  nation. 
Many  would  imagine  that  the  prognostics  of  Morla,  which  the 
government  had  considered  as  dreams,  had  assumed  at  least  an 
air  of  reality ;  and  however  the  Junta  might  be  persuaded  of  the 
purity  of  the  motives  by  which  Great  Britain  was  influenced,  it 
would  not  be  in  their  power  to  counteract  this  imagination. 
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Spain  had  addressed  herself  to  Great  Britain,  and  had  obtained  CHAP. 
succours  and  good  offices,  which  would  for  ever  redound  to  J^^J^ 
the  honour  of  England.    Spain  had  opened  her  heart  to  un-  1809. 
bounded  gratitude ;  but  never  could  believe  that  her  misfortunes  ^^j^, 
obliged  her  to  this.    Let  the  allied  troops  disembark  in  small 
divisions,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  each  other,  proceed  without 
delay  to  occupy  cantonments  at  Xeres,  Port  St.  Mary's,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  then  pursue  their  march  into  the  interior. 
It  would  be  easy  to  fall  back  upon  Cadiz  if  that  should  be 
necessary  ;  but  that  necessity  was  at  all  events  very  distant," 
This,  as  the  hnal  resolution  Of  King  Ferdinand,  the  Junta  {go- 
verning in  his  name)  communicated  to  Mr.  Frere :  **  trusting," 
they  said,  "  in  his  discernment  and  in  his  religious  probity,  that 
he  would  feel  the  truth  of  their  representations,  and  give  the 
most  peremptory  orders  for  the  Briiish  troops  to  abide  by  what 
had  been  agreed  upon,  and  under  no  pretext  whatever  to  remain 
in  the  fortress  of  Cadiz." 

During  these  discussions,  the  two  regiments  under  General 
Mackenzie,  which  Sir  George  Smith  had  so  precipitately  or-  »«y. 
dered  from  Lisbon,  arrived  in  the  bay.  About  the  same  time 
Mr.  JVcre  received  a  copv  of  the  instructions  intended  for  Sir 
John  Moore,  directing  him^  in  case  he  could  not  keep  his 
ground  in  the  north,  to  embark  his  troops,  and  carry  them 
round  either  to  Lisbon  or  to  the  south  of  Spain.  These  the  am- 
bassador communicated  to  the  Junta;  and  at  the  same  time 
informed  them  that  the  British  government  expected  Buona- 
parte  would  liave  driven  back  the  English  army  into  Galicia,  and 
inarched  himself  into  Andalusia  to  make  himself  master  of  Seville, 
and  shut  the  door  a^unst  every  hope  of  succour.  Expecting  that 
he  would  pursue  this  plan,  government,  while  it  sent  these  in- 
structions to  Sir  John  Moore,  dispatched  the  corps  under  Ge- 
neral Sherbrooke,  with  a  view  of  preventing  at  least  the  sur- 
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CH  AP,  render  of  Cadiz,  and  ensuring  to  the  auuliary  army  some  aafe 
v^^^  landing-^iace.    In  such  a  scheme,  Mr.  Frere  argued,  there  was 
I809.  nothing  unreasonable  ;  it  did  not  become  the  British  ministers  to 

f^ibnmfff.  their  army  without  any  place  of  retreat  from  an  enemy  who 
rtfitimtm.  was  Icss  formidable  for  his  military  force  than  for  the  means  of 
CMfftf  corruption  which  he  employed, . .  means  which  the  capitulation 
of  Madrid  evinced  to  have  been  not  less  successful  in  Spain  than 
iu  other  countries.  Should  the  English  then  expose  themselves 
to  the  dunsxer  arising  from  the  enemy's  intrigues,  only  in  defer- 
ence to  the  injurious  suspicions  which  that  very  enemy  wished 
to  excite  against  tlieui  in  the  minds  of  the  Sp;iiiish  government, 
..a  government  to  which  that  of  his  lUitanmc  Majesty  had 
never  ceased  to  otler  proofs  of  disinterestedness  and  ot  good  faith  ? 
"The  members  of  the  Junta,"  said  Mr.  Frere,  "  will  do  me  the 
jusiRt  to  admit  that  I  have  never  endeavoured  to  promote 
tile  interests  of  my  nation,  but  as  bemg  essentially  connected 
with  those  of  their  own.  If,  however,  1  have  always  been 
guided  by  the  same  sentmients  and  the  same  views  which  a 
Si):iiii.>li  politician  might  have,  1  do  not  think  it  is  to  depart 
trom  th»  in,  if  I  dtlivcr  the  same  opinion  which  I  should  give 
had  1  the  honour  of  occupying  a  place  in  the  council  of  your 
nation;  namel\ ,  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  Spani.sh  government 
rests  essentially  on  a  persuasion  ot  perfect  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  that  it  is  imponaiiL  to  confirm  it  more  and 
more  by  testimonies  ot  uintaal  conlidcnce,  and  by  avoiding  the 
slightest  appearance  of  distrust  between  government  and  govern- 
ment" 

One  other  point  Mr.  Frere  adverted  to,  which,  though  less 
important,  was  of  great  weight  The  precarioosnesB  of  com- 
merce, occasioned  by  the  supposed  insecurity  of  Cadis,  was  pre- 
jndidal  to  the  finances  itf  Spain.  There  was  no  longer  a  place 
in  the  peninsula  where  British  goods  could  be  deposited;  and 
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the  goTemment  was  therefore  under  the  neoesrity  of  cutting  off  chap. 
all  mercantile  intercourae  between  the  colonies  and  the  rest  of . 
the  dvilised  world,  or  of  afibrding  to  foreign  commerce  a  se- 
carity  which  it  could  not  find  in  the  sole  protection  of  a  Spanish 
garrison.   On  this  head  he  appealed  to  the  custom-hotise  re- 
gisters, and  to  the  applications  made  by  neutrals  for  permission 
to  reship  goods,  which  they  did  not  deem  any  longer  safe.  A  av^<«' 
note  was  transmitted,  in  reply  to  this,  saying,  that  the  Junta 
would  dispatch  an  extraordinary  courier  to  London,  and  empower  ^ 
their  minister  there  to  settle  a  point  of  so  much  importance  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  interests  of  both  nations.  Meantime, 
the  En^ish  troops  which  were  at  present  in  the  bay,  and  those 
which  should  arrive  there^  might  disembark,  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  to  Port  St  Mary,  San  Lucar,  Xeres,  and  tibe  other 
places  proposed  for  their  cantonment.  No  misfortune  which  . 
could  happen  to  the  Spanish  cause  could  prevent  the  En^tish 
from  fidling  back  on  Gibraltar  and  Cadia;  and  diis  step  would 
prevent  the  inconvenience  and  perhaps  sickness  to  which  they 
might  be  exposed  by  remaining  on  board  ship  or  in  Cadiz,  the 
appointed  stations  being  in  a  country  the  most  healthy  in  the 
world. 

Having  thus  considered  the  convenience  of  the  troops,  the  TMrpn. 

*^  filial  Jbr 

Junta  submitted  two  propositions  to  Mr.  Frere,  the  only  person,  ^/^^Jf 
they  said,  alluding  to  Sir  George  Smith's  interference,  whom  they 
acknowledged  as  the  representative  of  the  British  nation.  First, 
that  the  British  troops  should  proceed  to  Catalonia,  and  garrison 
die  maritime  ports  of  that  principality,  thus  enabling  the  Spanish 
army  in  that  quarter  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Zaragoza.  Se- 
condly, that  they  should  co-operate  with  Cuesta :  that  general 
was  threatened  by  a  force  not  very  superior  in  number  to  his 
own,  and  the  assistance  of  the  English  might  give  him  the  su- 
periority i  thus  Cadiz  would  be  secured,  and  time  given  to  set  oo 
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CHAP,  foot  the  troops  who  were  now  only  waiting  for  miukets  from 
England.  The  note  concluded  by  expressing  a  feeling  of  ho- 
1809.  nourable  pain  in  the  Junta,  that  England  should  distrust  the 
''"^""^y-  safety  of  Cadiz  unless  it  were  garrisoned  by  English  troops. 
They  asserted,  that  the  conetancy  and  valour  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  manifested  in  this  arduous  struggle,  entitled  it  to  the 
respect  of  Europe ;  and,  gently  hinting  at  what  had  passed  in 
Galicia,  they  requested  that  a  veil  might  be  drawn  over  it 
Cadia  was  not  situated  like  Coruna,  the  same  events  therefore 
could  not  possibly  occur  there. 
SSfwr  trpon  the  receipt  of  this  note,  Mr.  Frere  requested  a  con- 
^J'^^  ference.  They  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  name  a  governor 
for  Cadiz.  He  replied,  it  was  a  responsibility  with  which  he 
would  not  charge  himself  for  all  the  world.  Four  montiis  ago 
he  should  have  chosen  Morla,  Espeleta  six  months  before  that: 
both  had  been  found  wanting  in  tiie  day  of  trial,  though  neither 
had  been  placed  in  a  situation  so  trying  as  that  of  a  governor 
holding  out  in  the  last  remaining  garrison.  Then  repljfing  to 
the  argument,  that  the  Junta  could  not  act  against  popular 
opinion,  *'  it  must  likewise  be  recoUected,"  he  said,  that  the 
British  government  could  not  proceed  in  opposition  to  an  opi* 
nion  equally  decided  in  England ;  and  which  of  the  two  pre- 
tensions was  the  more  just  ?  England  was  willing  to  expose  an 
English  army  to  any  hazard  which  resulted  absolutely  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  but  England  would  not  consent  that  that 
danger  should  be  aggravated  in  the  slightest  degree,  out  of  de- 
ference to  the  caprice  of  popular  opinion,  or  suspicions  which 
were  unworthy  of  either  country.  England  required  of  Spain 
that  it  should  place  confidence  in  the  British  government,  bind- 
ing  itself  by  the  most  formal  engagements ;  Spain  offered  the 
choice  of  a  governor  and  the  chance  of  his  fidelity.  Our  pro- 
posal was  in  every  respect  the  fairest  and  the  most  rational,  and 
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it  could  not  be  expected  that  we  should  d^art  from  a  demand  CHAP, 
of  right,  for  the  sake  of  conferring  a  farour.   Mr.  Frere  offered  ^^^^ 
to  propose  to  General  Mackenzie,  that  he  should  leave  1000  IB09. 
men  in  Cadiz,  and  proceed  irith  the  rest  to  act  in  concert -with 
Cuesta  .for  the  protection  of  Seville,  and  that  when  General 
Sherbrooke  arrived,  3000  should  proceed  to  the  same  direction, 
and  he  should  content  himself  ,  with  garrisoning  Cadiz  with  2000 
men,  and  proceed  with  or  forward  the  remaindw  of  his  own 
force  to  General  Mackenzie.   To  this,  proposition  the  Junta 
had  so  nearly  acceded,  that  the  agreement  was  only  broken  off 
by  their  insisting  that  the  public  mind  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
the  admission  of  SOOO  troops  into  Cadiz,  and  offering  to  admit 
half  the  number,  a  force  which  Mr.  Frere  judged  altogether 
inadequate  to  a  purpose  for  which  his  own  government  allotted 
four  times  that  amount 

The  conference,  which  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
perfect  moderation  and  temper,  concluded  with  a  fair  avowal 
from  the  Junta,  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  good  faith  of 
the  British  government,  and  of  the  advantage  that  would  result 
to.$pain  from  the  admission  of  British  troops  into  Cadiz,  if  that 
were  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  their  co-operation ;  but 
that  their  own  existence  as  a  government  depended  upon  po- 
pular opinion ;  and  the  English  ambassador  could  not  be  ig- 
norant what  numerous  and  active  enemies  were  mdeavouring  to 
undomine  them.  The  Junta  of  Seville,  who  gave  themselves 
great  credit  for  resisting  the  introduction  of  the  English  into 
Cadiz  last  year  when  the  French  were  advanced  as  far  as  Ecija, 
were  upon  the  watch  now,  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Central  Junta  in  the  present  instance, 
Mr.  Frere  made  answer,  that  he  could  not  of  course  expect  his 
opinion  should  be  submitted  to  upon  a  subject  on  which  their 
existence  as  a  government  and  their  personal  security  (for  such  in 
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CHAP,  fact  was  tho  oaie)  ware  involved.  But  he  advised  them  to  coa- 
^^^^^  gider  whether  the  responribiUty  to  which  they  exposed  themselves 
1 809  in  the  other  alternative  was  not  eqdaily  dangerous,  and  whether 
Ftkmmy.  ^gj^^  cneinies  would  not  be  as  ready  and  as  able  to  make  a 
handle  of  the  rejection  of  British  assistance  as  of  its  acceptance. 
^'^'^  Mn  Freie  was  aware  that  the  appeimost  feeling  in  the  minds 
^^,'*  of  some  of  the  Junta  was  an  apprehension  of  the  resentment 
which  Cuesta  might  entertain  against  them,  convinced  as  that 
general  must  have  been  of  their  weakness  by  the  manner  of  his 
appointment.  Being  desirous*  therefore,  of  obtaining  his  opi* 
nion  in  favour  of  the  measure  which  the  British  government 
proposed,  or  at  least  in  such  terms  as  would  remove  all  fear  of 
his  declaring  himself  in  opposition  to  it,  he  wrote  to  hin),  ex- 
plaining what  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  do  in  aid  of  Spain, 
and  what  condition  was  required.  That  condition,  he  said* 
vaa  to  be  considered  as  indispensable,  not  only  in  the  opinion 
of  government,  but  in  that  of  the  nation,  the  individuals  of 
vhich  did  not  at  that  moment  consider  Cadiz  as  sufficiently 
secure  even  for  a  place  of  disposal  for  their  m^chandize, 
so  that  they  were  daily  soliciting  permission  to  reexport  it; 
and  it  might  easily  be  judged  whether  the  nation  woidd  risk 
its  army  upon  an  assurance  which  individuals  did  not  consi- 
der sufficient  for  their  woollen  and  cotton.  Lisbon  had  twice 
been  garrisoned  by  British  troops,  without  the  smallest  incon- 
venience  to  the  Portugueze  gov  ernmcnt.  Madeira  had  in  like 
manner  been  garrisoned :  the  Portugueze  knew  us  by  long  ex- 
perience ;  they  knew  also  the  internal  state  of  England ;  knew 
that  the  English  fi;oveniment  never  entertained  a  thought  of 
abusing  the  contidence  of  its  allies  ;  and  the  state  of  public  opi- 
nion was  such  in  England,  that  it  could  not  do  this,  even  though 
it  wished  it.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  the  political 
question  came  before  General  Cuesta,  both  as  a  commander  and 
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a  patriot,  who,  as  he  nrast  be  intemfeed  in  vhj  tiiiikg  Hut  dnght  CHAP, 
appear  to  injure  the  honour  and  indepetideiice  of  hit  aoimtry,  m 
abo  he  could  not  regard  wilh  indiffenoico  any  thhig  that  mig|it  i809. 
derange  the  military  plans  of  hii  government,  and  perhaps  its 
political  relation9»  by  repeated  acta  of  mistimst  and  mutual  dis« 
pleasure.  4S00  good  British  troops  might  at  this  time  mavch 
to  co-operate  with  him  upon  the  fipontier  of  Exftemadura,  they 
would  be  followed  by  1500  more  aa  soon  as  General  Sherbrooke 
arrived,  and  the  auxiliary  anny  would  be  delayed  no  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  its  wounded  and  prisoners,  and 
to  be  re-equipped.  The  question  therefore  wa8»  whether  General 
Cuesta  could  dispense  with  the  present  reinforcement,  and  Spain 
with  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary  army ;  for  these  wei«  the  points  to 
be  decided  by  the  resolution  of  admitting  or  sending  back  the 
British  troops,  such  being  the  alternative  in  which  those  troops 
were  placed  by  the  orders  under  which  they  left  Lisbon. 

Cuesta  returned  a  reply  in  t^ms  of  proper  respect,  both  for 
the  British  government  and  his  own.  He  did  not,  he  said,  dis^ 
cover  any  difficulty  which  should  prevent  the  British  troops  from 
garrisoning  Cadiz ;  but  he  was  far  lirom  supposing  that  the  Central 
Junta  could  be  without  good  ground  for  their  objections,  and 
that  they  should  have  objections  was  sufficient  to  prevent  him 
from  Liivinc;  imy  opinion  unless  they  consulted  him.  With  re- 
gard to  the  4300  men,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  stood 
in  need  of  them  ;  and  he  linped  that  Enfilnnrl  would  lend  him 
much  greater  assistarn  e,  particularly  if  Irom  any  ( han  ire  of 
circumstances  the  Central  Junta  should  no  longer  appear  re- 
purrnnntto  the  condition  wbirh  the  British  tjovemment  required. 
Tills  reply  did  not  alter  the  determinntion  \v\\\rh  Mr.  Frere  had 
mack,  (it  sending  the  troops  back  to  Lisbon,  considenng  Seville 
as  comparativelv  safe,  and  conceiving  that  the  principle  which 
the  English  mmistry  had  originally  laid  down,  of  not  attaching 
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CHAi'.  small  corps  of  British  troops  to  a  Spanish  anny,  was  one  he 

J^^^  should  not  be  justified  in  departing  from,  for  any  object  lets 
1809.  important  than  the  security  of  Cadiz  or  the  capitiU.    He  com- 

'==  municated  this  determination  to  Don  ^fartin  de  (iaray,  alleging 
that  the  information  which  he  had  lately  received  from  Lisbon 
rendered  such  a  measure  necessary. 

ifSn»ij?iiS**  Ciaray's  answer  closed  the  discussion.  It  was  meant  to  be 
at  the  same  time  conciliator}*,  and  capable  of  being  produced 
for  tlie  exculpation  of  the  Junta.  He  representeil,  "  that  if  any 
immediate  attack  upon  Cadiz  was  to  be  feared,  .  .  if  the  Spanish 
forces  were  incapable  of  defending  that  point, .  .  if  there  were  no 
others  of  the  greatest  importance  where  t!ie  enemy  might  be 
opposed  with  advantage,  the  Junta  would  not  fear  to  hurt  the 
public  feeling  by  admitting  foreign  troops  into  tbat  fortress, 
because  public  feeling  would  then  be  actuated  by  the  existing 
state  of  things.  But  no  such  emergency  existed  ;  the  armies  were 
stii  n<j;thenmg  themselves  in  point.s  very  distant  from  Cadiz;  the 
enemy  had  much  er  nnid  to  pass,  and  many  difficulties  to  con- 
quer, before  he  could  llireaten  it ;  time  could  never  be  wanted 
for  falling  back  upon  that  fortress  ;  it  was  easy  to  be  defended, . . 
it  was  to  be  considered  as  a  last  point  of  retreat,  and  extreme 
points  ought  to  be  defended  in  advance,  never  in  themselves, 
ex(  opt  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency.  The  army  of  Extremadura 
dclcnded  Andalusia  on  ili  it  side,  those  of  the  centre  and  I.a 
Carolina  at  the  Sierra  Moreaa  ;  the  enemy  for  some  time  past 
had  not  been  able  to  make  any  progress ;  and  there  if  superior 
forces  could  be  collected  against  hun,  a  decisive  blow  might  be 
struck.  Catalonia  too  was  bravely  defending  itself,  and  Zara- 
goza  still  resisted  the  repeated  attacks  of  an  obstinate  and  per- 
severing besieger.  Either  in  Extremadura,  or  with  the  central 
army  or  in  CataloiU9».the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  would  be  of 
infinite  service.  .This  iras  the  opinion  of  the  Junta ;  this  was  the 
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opinion  Of  the  whole  nation,  and  would  doubtless  be  that  of  every  chap. 
one  who  contemplated  the  true  state  of  things.  If  the  auxiliary  s^^^!^^ 
troops  ab-eady  in  the  bay,  or  on  their  passage,  should  disembark  18O9.  . 
in  the  ndghboarhockl  of  Cadis,  and  proceed  to  reinforce  General 
Cuesta,  they  would  always  find  a  safe  retreat  in  Cadiz  in  case  of 
any  reverse;  but  should  a  body  of  troops,  already  small, 
leave  part  of  its  force  in  Cadis,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat  at 
such  a  distance,  the  English  ambassador  himself  must  acknow' 
ledge  that  such  assistance  could  inspire  the  Spaniards  with  very 
little  confidence,  particularly  after  the  evoits  in  Galicia.  But 
it  appeared  to  Mr.  Frere  <hat  the  presence  of  these  troops  was 
necessary  at  Lisbon,  and  therefore  he  had  given  orders  for  their 
return.  Of  this  measure  the  same  might  be  said  as  of  the  pro- 
posed one  for  securing  Cadiz.  Lisbon  was  not  the  point  where 
Portugal  could  be  defended ;  the  greatest  poasible  number  of 
troops  ought  to  be  employed  in  those  advanced  lines  where  the 
enemy  was  posted,  and  where  he  might  be  routed  decisively. 
For  all  these  reasons  the'Supreme  Junta  were  persuaded,  that  if 
the  British  government  should  determine  that  its  troops  should 
not  act  in  union  with  theirs,  except  on  the  expressed  condition, 
this  non-co-operation  could  never  be  iraputeid  to  them.  The 
Junta  must  act  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  manifest  to  the  nation,  and  to  all  Europe^  the  motives  of  their 
conduct,  it  might  be  done  with  that  security,  and  with  that 
foundation,  that  should  conciliate  to  them  the  public  opinion, 
which  was  the  first  and  main  spring  of  their  power." 

Thus  terminated  the  discussion  concerning  the  admission  of 
English  troops  into  Cadiz.  Mr.  Frere  warned  the  Junta  of  the 
ill  consequences  which  must  result  to  Spain,  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  efforts  and  oR'ers  which  the  King  of  England  had  made 
should  have  the  effect  of  producing  embarrassment  to  his  orovern- 
ment  at  home.    It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  both  goveroraent^ 
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CHAP,  acted  more  with  reference  to  their  enemies  at  home,  than  from 
^^^j^JJ^  any  real  importance  which  they  could  attach  to  the  point  in  dis- 
.  1809.  P^^*  the  Spaiiiih  gmneniment  this  was  confessedly  the 

=  case ;  tfaiey  did  not,  and  could  not,  possibly  suspect  the  good 
laith  of  En^and : . .  between  Spain  and  England,  the  honourable 
dianictar  of  <me  country  was  sufficient  ncniity  for  the  other ; 
but  they  stood  equally  in  fear  of  a  set  of  men  who  critiGised  all 
their  measures  wifli  fiictioas  acrimoiiy,  because  their  own  am* 
tfausiastic  hopes  of  complete  triumph  and  thorough  reformatioii 
had  not  been  fUfiUed ;  and  of  Morla  and  the  other  traitois, 
whose  aim  was  to  excite  suspicion  of  Great  Britain.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling,  they  opposed  a  measure  which  they  did 
not  thiulL  otherwise  objectionable,  but  which  they  opposed  the 
more  firmly  because  th^  did  not  perceire  that  it  was  necessary. 
The  English  ministry  on  their  part  wanted  a  point  of  defence 
against  the  opposition,  who,  as  they  omitted  no  means  of  wounds 
ing  the  pride  and  calumniating  the  character  of  the  Spaniards, 
were  continually  saying  that  diey  did  not  desire  our  assistance, 
and  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  us.  It  was  against  this 
party  at  home  that  Cadia  was  wanted  as  a  point  of  defence, . . 
not  as  a  point  of  retreat  upon  a  coast  where  we  possessed  Gib- 
raltar, and  where  also  we  were  sure  of  the  disposition  of  the 
people  in  Cadis  itself,  whatever  might  be  the  conduct  of  its 
governor.  The  governor  at  Corona  had  failed  in  his  duty, 
but  stiU  the  embarkation  of  the  English  was  protected  by  that 
fortress. 

Mr.  Frere  concluded  this  unpleasant  transaction  according 
to  his  own  judgement  He  had  the  satisfiu^on  of  finding  that 
the  ministiy  perfectly  accorded  with  him.  They  sent  him  Sir 
George  Smith's  instroctions,  authorising  him,  if  he  thought  pro* 
per,  to  communicate  them  to  the  Supreme  Junta.  They  readied 
Sir  George,  and  assured  the  Junta  that  no  such  separate  or  secret 
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commission,  as  they  apprcliended  to  have  been  given  to  him,  CHAP, 
ever  had  been,  or  ever  would  be,  entrusted  to  any  officer  or  other 
person  ;  and  that  it  never  (  oiild  be  iii  the  contemplation  of  the  180B< 
English  government  to  aclect  any  uditi  tharmel  of  communi-  " 
cation  iliaii  the  King's  accredited  minister,  in  a  transaction  of 
such  importance,  much  less  to  engage  in  such  a  transaction 
without  the  entire  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  Spanish  go- 
▼ermnent.    They  dispatched  orders  after  General  Sherbrooke, 
directing  him  to  proceed  to  Lisbon  instead  of  Cadiz.  Neverthe- 
less, if  at  any  time  the  Junta  should  require  a  British  force  for 
ftlie  actual  gm  rison  of  Cadiz,  Mr.  Frere  was  authorixed  to  send 
to  Usbcm  for  that  purpose,  and  the  commanding  officer  there 
wai  ordered  to  comply  with  Ids  reqaSritkm. 

While  this  question  was  discussed  at  Sev^e,  Cadla  itsdf  be-  ^cS^'^ 
came  the  scene  of  an  insurrection,  in  which  the  popular  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  English  was  unequiTOcally  expressed.  The 
people  of  that  city  were  dissatisfied  with  tfie  Central  Junta ; 
tfaej  complained  that^  instead  of  infonning  them  of  the  fame  state 
of  a&lrs,  tfaebr  government  Itept  them  in  ignorance ;  and  having 
been  deceived  by  Morla,  the  slightest  circumstance  sufficed  to 
make  them  suspect  any  one  who  had  die  means  of  betraying 
them.  A  corps  of  foreigners  had  been  raised  from  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Baylen ;  th^  consisted  chiefly  of  Poles  and  Germans, 
who  might  have  fought  with  a  better  will  against  Buonaparte 
tiian  for  him,  but  who  were  less  to  be  relied  on  than  deserters, 
because  fbey  had  enlisted  to  escape  coufinement  This  corps 
was  ordered  to  do  garrison  duty  at  Cadiz ;  while  the  volunteers 
of  that  city  and  of  Fort  St.  Mary's  were  drafted  to  other  parts. 
But  the  pec^le,  thinking  that  if  Cadis  wanted  defenders,  it  ccmld 
by  none  be  so  faithfully  defended  as  by  its  own  children,  deter- 
mined to  oppose  both  measures,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  23d 
of  February  they  broke  out  in  insnnrectioii.  Their  first  act  of 
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CHAP,  violence  was  to  seize  a  courier  charired  with  dispatches  from  the 
_  ^  J.  Junta  to  the  Marquis  of  Villel,  a  member  of  that  body,  and  its 
18()9.  representative  in  this  important  iuitit:.>.    The  Marquis  had  ren- 
~'  dered  himself  suspected  by  setting  persons  at  liberty  who  were 
confined  for  their  supposed  attachment  to  the  Frenclu  and  by 
imposing  restrictions  upon  the  public  amusements.    A  report 
that  be  had  committed  women  of  respectable  mnk  to  the  house 
of  industry,  and  threatened  others  with  the  same  scandalous 
punishment,  excited  indignation  in  the  rabble ;  they  seized  and 
were  dragging  him  to  the  public  jail,  where,  if  he  had  arrived 
alive,  it  is  little  probable  that  he  could  long  have  been  protected 
6rom  popular  fury.  But  P.  Moguer,  a  capuchin  friar,  persuaded 
ibem  to  commit  him  to  the  capuchin  convent,  and  pledged  him> 
self  to  produce  his  person,  that  he  might  suffer  condign  punish- 
ment, if  his  treason  should  be  proved. 

Luckily  the  confidence  of  the  people  was  possessed  by  the 
governor,  Don  Felix  Jones,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  the 
guardian  of  the  Capuchins,  Fr.  Mariano  de  Sevilla.  The  former 
represented  to  General  Mackenzie,  that  it  would  tend  to  re- 
establish tranquillity  if  an  assurance  were  givoi  that  the  English 
would  take  no  part  in  the  tumult ;  for  they  had  been  called  upon 
to  land  and  assist  against  the  traitois.  Accordingly  the  British  Ge- 
neral sent  some  officers  who  could  speak  the  Spanish  language,  and 
they,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  the  principal  capuchin 
friars,  distinctly  declared,  that  the  British  troops  would  by  no 
means  interfere  in  any  thing  relating  to  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  people,  but  that  they  were  ready  to  assist  in  defending  die 
town  to  the  last  extremity.  This  seemed  for  a  time  to  allay  theur 
agitation.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  they  again  became 
tumultuous ;  still  an  opinion  prevailed  that  they  were  betrayed, 
and  that  measures  were  arranged  for  delivering  up  Cadis  to  the 
French.   They  called  for  the  dismissal  of  those  whom  they  sus- 
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pected,  and  tliey  required  that  two  British  officers  should  be  CHAP, 
appointed  to  inspect  the  fortifications,  jointly  with  two  Spanish 
officers,  and  to  direct  the  preparations  for  defence.    General  1809. 
Mackenzie  depntoH  two  officers  for  that  purpose  ;  and  all  those 
of  his  staff  accompanied  the  most  active  and  popul  ti  of  the  friars  t,'2fj^ 
to  a  balcony,  from  whence  these  orators  harangued  the  people, 
assuring  them  of  the  co-operation  of  the  British  troops  and  the 
support  of  the  British  nation,  and  frequently  appealing  to  the 
British  officers  to  ronfirm  by  their  own  voices  the  pledges  given 
in  their  name  and  in  tiieir  presence.  This  satisfied  the  populace, 
and  they  dispersed  with  loud  huzzas,  in  honour  of  King  George 
and  King  Ferdinand. 

On  the  following  morning  the  governor  issued  a  proclama-  £lJ^j!3t 
lion,  in  which,  considering  the  discontent  wliich  had  been  mani- 
fested, **  and  keeping  in  mind,"  he  said,  *'  the  loyalty  of  the  in- 
habitants at  all  times,  but  particularly  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, and  the  good  and  signal  serv^ices  which  they  had  done, 
aad  daily  were  doing,  he  dismissed  from  office  four  persons 
whose  discharge  had  been  loudly  demanded  ;  and  declared  also, 
that  if  the  people  wished  to  have  the  Junta  of  Cadiz  suppressed, 
their  desire  should  be  fulfilled.  He  assured  them  that  no  foreign 
troops  flhould  be  admitted ;  but  that  officers  of  their  faithful  ally 
the  Britiflh  nation  were  invited  to  examine  the  pcMts  and  w<HdEs 
of  the  city  and  its  dependencies,  and  that  every  thing  necessary 
for  its  d^ence  should  be  concerted  with  them.  He  promised 
that  the  papers  of  the  Marquis  should  be  examined  without 
delay ;  thftf  there  should  be  no  longer  any  cause  of  complaint 
respecting  the  ignorance  in  which  the  people  were  kept  of 
public  affairs,  for  that  whatever  occurred  should  punctually  and 
faithfully  be  made  public ;  Uiat  the  enlistment  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  provincial  regiment  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  should  cease  till 
further  consideration ;  and  that  no  part  of  the  volunteers,  the 
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CHAP,  light  troops,  and  companies  of  artillery  should  be  ordered 
away  ."    Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  Don  Felix  Jones,  it 
180{^.  was  thou  _;ht  advisable  that  this  proclamation  should  be  counter*  . 
signed  by  tlu-  iruardian  of  the  Capuchins. 

mmS*-       ^^^^^       tumult  continued.    Caraffa,  who  had  been  second 

*****  in  command  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Portugal,  was  confined  in 
the  Castle  of  Catalina,  under  a  rharfz;e  of  misconduct  or  treachery, 
with  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  and  oilier  prisoDci  s,  who  had  been 
sent  lioiiHj  from  New  Spain.  The  mob  proceeded  thither,  and 
deni;iii(li  d  the  prisoners,  that  they  might  put  them  to  death. 
Colonel  Roche,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Seville  with  aiKUher 
English  officer,  interposed,  addressed  the  people,  and  succeeded 
in  dissuading^  them  from  their  purpose.  But  shortly  afterwards 
they  fell  in  with  Don  Joseph  de  Ileredia,  a  particular  object  of 
their  suspicion,  who  that  very  day  had  at  their  demand  been 
dismissed  from  his  office  of  collector  of  the  public  rents.  He 
was  stepping  into  a  boat  to  make  his  escape  to  Port  St.  Mary's : 
the  attempt  cost  him  his  life,  and  he  was  murdered  upon  the 

wiirSrr*  spot  The  popular  ftiry  seemed  now  to  have  spent  itself,  and 
the  clergy  and  iriars,  who  throughout  the  whole  insurrection 
had  exerted  themselves  to  pacify  the  people,  and  protect  the 
threatened  victims,  succeeded  in  restoring  peace.  To  have  at- 
tempted to  quell  the  mob  by  force  would  have  occasioned  o-reat 
bloodshed,  for  they  had  got  possession  of  arms  and  of  the  park 
of  artillery. 

/foTj^  Fifty  of  the  rabble,  who  had  been  most  conspicuous  for  vio- 
jMw!'  lence,  were  seized  by  the  volunteers  of  Cadiz,  and  imprisoned. 
The  Central  Junta  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
tiliat  city,  reprehending  them  with  dignified  severity  for  their 
condact  **  It  was  absurd,"  they  said,  **  to  apprehend  danger 
in  so  populous  and  so  brave  a  city  from  a  single  battalion  of 
foreigners,  even  if  there  oould  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  fidelity 
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of  Poles  and  Germans,  who  had  been  forcibly  dragged  into  chap. 
Spain,  and  were  in  every  quarter  deserting  from  the  Hixi^  under  .  "^^^'^ 
which  they  h:id  been  compelled  to  iivdich.    As  little  reason  waai  1809. 
there  for  their  suspicion  of  the  Marquis.    His  papers  were  now  ■= 
before  the  Junta,  and  nothing  was  expressed  in  them  hut  ^e;il  (or 
the  country,  and  diligence  to  promote  all  means  for  the  security 
of  Cadiz.    T.et  the  state  of  those  means  before  his  arrival  be 
comp;ivt  (l  with  the  works  projected  and  executed  since.  And 
had  the  people  no  other  way  of  raanii rating  their  disapprobation 
than  by  tumult?    No  one  came  to  the  Junta  to  complain  of  the 
Marquis's  conduct;  no  one  informed  them  that  their  commis- 
sioner at  Cadiz  had  lost  the  coniidence  of  the  people.  Some 
anonymous  letters  only  had  reached  the  government,  some  on 
one  side,  some  on  the  other,  but  all  contemptible  in  the  eye  of 
equity.   But  what  was  the  course  which  would  have  become  the 
open  and  trcnerous  character  of  the  Spaniards?  To  have  made 
their  compiamL  frankly  and  nobly,  and  the  government  would 
have  done  them  justice." 

The  .Junta  then  warned  them  to  beware  of  the  insidious  arts 
of  the  enemy.  "  It  is  not,"  said  thej^  "  the  traitors  who  fled 
with  the  French  and  returned  with  them  who  do  most  injury  to 
their  country ;  but  it  is  the  obscure  agitators,  hired  by  them  or 
by  the  tyrant,  who  abuse  the -confidence  and  mislead  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  people.  It  is  they  who^  disseminating  distrust 
and  suspicion,  lead  you  through  crooked  and  guilty  paths  to  the 
precipice,  and  to  subjugation ;  it  is  tfiey  who  convert  loyalty 
into  raget  and  zeal  into  sedition.  The  Junta  have  proofs  enough 
of  these  infernal  machinations  in  the  intelligence  which  they  re- 
ceive every  day,  and  in  the  correspondence  which  they  inter- 
cept" But,  notwithstanding  the  government  declared  its  per- 
suasion of  Villel's  innocence,  it  was  not  thought  proper  com- 
pletely to  excmlpate  him  without  such  farther  inquiry  as  might 
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CHAP.  satislV  the  people  :  this  proclamation,  thorelbre,  announced 
XVII  .111 

^  ^ J,  that  a  commission  would  be  appomted  to  examine  his  conduct, 


1809.  and  that  it  would  not  be  composed  of  members  of  the  Central 
Junta,  in  order  to  avoid  all  shadow  of  partiality  in  an  affair  so  • 
serious.  '*  Anv  person,"  said  the  Juntii,  *'  shall  be  heard  who 
desires  to  accuse  liira,  and  the  sentence  will  be  adjudged  accord- 
ing to  law.  He  himself  demands  in  justice  that  this  may  be 
done ;  his  honour,  the  estimation  of  the  government,  and  the 
public  satisfaction,  necessarily  prescribe  it.  If  the  Marquis  be 
culpable,  he  shall  be  punished  in  proportion  to  his  abuse  of  the 
high  functions  and  national  confidence  which  he  has  enjoyed ; 
but  if  he  be  declared  innocent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reparation 
made  to  liis  good  name  be  as  solemn  and  public  as  the  aggres- 
sion was  cruel  and  scandalous/'  These  proceedings  satisfied 
the  people,  of  whom  the  better  sort  were  grieved  at  the  excesses 
which  had  been  committed;  and  their  suspicions  against  the 
Marquis  were  in  some  degree  removed  when  Don  Felix  Jones, 
to  whom  his  papers  were  delivered,  declared  that  no  mdicutioa 
of  treason  was  to  be  discovered  in  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SECOND  SISGB  OP  SARAGO£A. 

The  Central  Junta  perfectly  understood  and  truly  represented  1808. 

the  spirit  of  the  nation,  partaking  in  some  things  its  blindness  and 
its  obstinacy,  but  also  its  exalted  feeling,  its  true  heroism,  and  its 
incomparable  devotion  to  the  cause  of  national  independence. 

Its  information  concerning  the  real  state  of  affairs  was  as  imper- 
fect as  its  other  arrangements.  In  the  correspondence  concern- 
ing Cadiz,  (taray  assured  the  British  Ambassador  that  Znrat^oza 
was  still  holding  out,  not  considering  th;it  by  little  less  than  mi- 
racle that  glorious  city  could  have  held  out  so  long,  and  not 
knowing  that  the  enemy  had  then  been  eight  days  in  possession 
of  its  ruins. 

Palafox  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Tudela.    He  had  c«<««« 

*  _  I'cciuei  at 

embarked  on  the  river  just  before  tlie  action  began,  little  appre-  ^f^^ 
hending  that  it  was  so  near,  and  believing  that  his  presence  was 
required  at  Zaragoza.  This  was  one  cause  among  the  many 
which  led  to  the  misfortunes  of  that  day ;  for  Castanos,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  with  his  own  troops,  remained  with  the 
Aragonese  to  supply  his  place,  and  each  army  was  thus  deprived  ^^•^ 
of  the  General  who  knew  the  troops,  and  in  whom  they  trusted. 
During  the  short  time  that  these  Generals  had  acted  together, 
there  had  been  no  want  of  confidence  and  frankness  between 
them :  but  after  their  separation,  and  the  refusal  of  Casta&os 
to  throw  hii  troi^  Into  Zaragoza  instead  of  letreating  toward 
Madrid,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Central  Junta,  the 
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CHAP,  disasters  whicli  had  been  sustained  were  imputed  by  Palafox  to 
■L^^'       errors.    He  had  been  far  from  apprehending,  he  said,  that 
1 808.  he  should  have  to  prepare  for  a  second  siege  ;  and  never  could 
any  combination  of  his  own  have  placed  him  under  such  a  ne- 
cessity.   The  charge  of  incapacitj^  against  Castanos  was  more 
broadly  made  in  an  official  account  of  the  action  by  General 
O'Neillc,  and  he  was  publicly  accused  of  having  sold  the  army 
and  betrayed  his  country. 
p,Mf%''-       Castanos  himself  did  Palafox  the  justice  to  believe  that  he 
i>^i»Mo/  j^,^^  been  deceived  hv  malicious  representations.    The  other 
chnrcies  proceeded  hum  men  who  sought  to  shelter  their  ovm 
misconduct  by  appearing  as  accuser**,  or  from  private  malice, 
which  in  such  times  never  loses  the  opportunity  of  e.xerting  itself 
with  sure  effect.    Zaragoza  was  in  a  state  of  tremendous  agi- 
tation ;  the  same  spirit  was  still  prevailing  there  which  had  so 
wonderfully  repulsed  the  French,  but  that  spirit  had  broken 
the  bon<l>  of  order  ;  and  Palafox,  who  was  so  well  able  to  direct 
the  popular  feeling  in  the  hour  of  danger,  found  it  necessary  at 
other  times  in  many  things  to  yield  to  it.    His  power  was  abso- 
lute while  he  held  it ;  but  though  it  had  been  confirmed  to  him 
by  the  Supreme  Junta,  it  was  in  fact  held  only  by  the  tenure  of 
pojiulai  opinion,  which  among  large  masses  of  men,  and  more 
especially  in  perilous  circumstances,  is  always  intiuenced  less  by 
the  considerate  and  the  wise,  than  by  the  headstrong,  the  au- 
dacious, and  the  profligate.    Victims  v,liom  lie  dared  not  inter- 
camtuin,   fere  to  save  w^ere  sacrificed,  and  the  utmost  he  could  do  in  behalf 

p.  St' 

of  any  accused  persons,  was  to  secure  them  in  prison,  and  thus 
JJJUJJgy  respite  them  from  immediate  death.  During  the  former  siege 
the  French  who  resided  in  the  city  had  been  put  under  arrest ; 
and  diere  had  been  the  twofold  anxiety  of  guarding  against  any 
correspondence  between  Ihem  and  the  besiegers,  and  protecting 
tiiem  against  the  fatal  effects  of  popular  suspicion,  which  at  any 
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momeDt  might  hare  produced  a  massacre  of  thes^  abfoitiinate  CitAP. 
persons.  To  preirent  both  the  inconTenience  and  the  danger; 


PalafoK  sent  them  away  to  distant  places  of  coD6nem'ent ;  but  it  1806. 
was  necessary  to  prepare  the  people  for  this  by  a  proclamation,  f^^' 
appealing  to  their  honour,  and  courage,  and  humanity,  and  cau- 
tioning them  against  the  enem/s  emissaries,  who  were  seeking 
to  bring  a  stain  upon  their  cause  by  exciting  them  to  acts  of 
murder.  The  prisoners  and  deserters  were  also  remoFed.  The 
nuns  were  permitted  to  remove  to  other  convents  not  within  the 
scene  of  immediate  clanger,  where  they  mi^t  occupy  themselves 
without  interruption  in  their  holy  exercises.  Aware  that  in  so  large 
a  city  there  nmsi  be  persons  whom  their  own  wealth  would  have 
bribed  to  betray  their  country,  and  who  would  fain  have  sub- 
mitted for  tlic  sake  of  preserving  their  property,  Pdafox  decreed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Zaragoza,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition, 
should  consider  themselves  bound  to  devote  their  persons,  their 
property,  and  their  lives  to  its  defence ;  that  the  rich  should 
foster,  and  assist,  and  clothe  the  poor,  enable  them  to  mnintain 
their  respective  posts,  and  rcrnnnerafe  them  for  the  zeal  with 
tho}'  rlefnriclod  thrir  lives,  their  estates,  and  their  comiri'in 
country.  If  any  man  were  unnatural  enough  to  disregard  this  sa- 
(!rptl  duty,  which  he  owed  both  to  his  native  land  and  his  religion, 
he  should  be  fined  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  ot  his  otfence, 
and  the  amount  of  the  fine  appropriated  to  the  bubsistence  of 
the  army.  All  persons  who  served  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  by 
pascjuinades,  by  endeavouring  to  excite  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  chiefs,  the  people,  or  the  army,  or  by  raising  disturbances 
and  riots,  should  be  carried  before  the  newly  appointed  judge  of 
the  police,  who  would  pass  judgement  according  to  their  crimes, 
and  suitable  to  the  danger  of  the  couiitiy ;  but  before  he  im- 
posed the  punishment  of  death,  he  should  consult  the  captain-  • 
general.   Every  house  was  ordered  to  be  well  supplied  with 
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CHAP,  veflsels  of  water,  in  order  to  extinguish  fires ;  and  the  officers  of. 
3]^!!!;  the  ward  were  charged  to  superintend  this  important  measure 
_1808.  of  preparation.  Persons  entering  or  leaving  the  city  were  to  be 
watched  with  care,  because  the  enemy  assumed  the  dress  of  the 
Spaniards,  and,  greatly  superior  as  they  were,  resorted  to  every 
artifice.  "  All  th^  measures,"  said  Palafox,  "  should  be  obeyed 
with  religious  respect,  because  they  are  all  directed  to  the  good 
of  our  country,  which,  in  happier  times,  will  recompense  all  the 
sacrifices  we  make, . .  sacrifices  so  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  who  is  our  celestial 
protectress." 

AW  oy/A*  I  hi  r  e  days  were  allowed  for  all  women,  all  men  above  three- 
iww  <*t  score,  and  all  boys  under  fourteen,  to  leave  the  city  ;  a  general 
order  being  issued,  that  whithcrsoev  er  they  might  go,  they  should 
be  welcomed,  and  provided  for  But  not  one  of  the  inhabitants 
left  the  place.  The  sent  ia\ent  of  patriotism  was  as  ardent  in  the 
women  as  in  the  men  ;  they  thought  it  a  worse  evil  to  seek  bread 
and  protection  apart  from  their  husbands  and  fathers  than  to 
abide  the  siege  with  them,  and  triumpii  or  perish  together :  and 
even  if  this  sentiment  had  not  been  so  general  and  so  strong, 
whither  were  they  to  betake  themselves  for  security  in  a  land 
which  was  every  where  overrun  or  threatened  by  the  enemy's 
armies?  In  no  place  would  they  have  imagined  themselves  so 
secure  as  in  Zarag05?a  itself,  which  had  been  so  wonderfully  de- 
fended and  delivered,  and  which  they  believed  to  be  invincible 
through  the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  who  had  chosen 
it  for  the  seat  of  her  peculiar  worship.  During  the  former  siege 
prints  of  that  idol  had  been  distributed  by  women  in  the  heat  of 
action,  and  worn  by  the  men  in  their  hats  both  as  a  badge  and 
an  amulet.  The  many  remarkable  escapes  and  deliverances 
«|np»M«  which  had  occurred  were  ascribed  not  to  all-ruling  and  omni- 
pr^eat  Providence,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the 
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Jfdjgfiia  Jfoler  of  ZaftigosB.  Palafox  himself  had  been  trained  chap. 
up  with  more  than  common  c^re  in  the  superstition  of  the  phice ; 


he  and  his  brethren  in  their  childhood  had  been  taken  every  day  1 808. 
to  attend  mass  in  the  Holy  Chapel  where  the  image  was  en- 
shrined,  dressed  at  such  times  in  the  proper  costume  of  the  In-  ^ 
lantes,  as  a  mark  of  greater  honour  to  the  present  Goddess.  JTm! 
An  appearance  in  the  sky,  whidi  at  other  times  might  have 
passed  unremembered  and  perhaps  unnoticed,  had  given  strong 
confirmation  to  the  popular  faith.  About  a  month  before  the 
commencement  of  the  first  siege  a  white  cloud  appeared  at  noon, 
and  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  palm  tree ;  the  sky  being 
in  all  other  parts  clear,  except  that  a  few  specks  of  fleecy  cloud 
hovered  about  the  larger  one.  It  was  first  observed  over  the 
church  of  N.  Senora  del  Portillo,  and  moving  from  thence  till 
it  seemed  to  be  immediately  above  that  of  the  Pillar,  continued 
in  the  same  form  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  dispersed.  The 
inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  such  excitement,  that  crowds  joined 
in  the  acclumaf  ion  c  t  tho  first  beholder,  who  cried  out.  A  miracle! 
and  after  the  defeat  ot  the  besiegers  had  confirmed  the  omen,  a 
miracle  it  was  universally  pronounced  to  have  been,  the  people 
proclaiming  with  exultation  that  the  Virgin  had  by  this  token  dom. 
prefigured  the  victory  she  had  given  them,  and  promised  Zara- 
goza  her  protection  as  long  as  the  world  should  endure. 

In  m.iay  recorded  instances  superstition  such  as  this  has  de-  W!^^ 
luded  men  to  their  destruction.  But  the  Zaragozans  knew  that 
to  obtain  the  divine  support,  wherein  they  trusted,  they  must 
deserve  it  by  works  as  well  as  faith,  and  that  the  manner  in  which 
heavenly  aid  would  be  manifested  would  be  by  blessing  their  human 
exertions.  Palafox  himself,  confidently  as  he  had  expected  that 
the  army  which  he  commanded  would  be  successful  in  the  field, 
had  not  been  negligent  in  preparing  to  withstand  a  second  siege. 
Works  of  considerable  extent  and  importance  had  been  designed, 
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CHAF.  and  executed  as  for  as  time  and  means  permitted.    It  was  im^ 
XVIII.  possible  to  roDvert  80  large  a  city  into  a  good  fortified  place, 
1808.  accessible  as  it  was.  on- all  sides,  and  every  where  commanded 
witliiii  reacli  of  cannon  ;  but  with  a  population  so  resolute  in' 
detendin<:  tlicmsiKTs,  every  thing  became  of  consequence  which 
could  impede  the  enemy.    The  houses  within  700  toises  of  the 
place  were  demolislied,  and  their  materials  employed  in  the  forti- 
fications ;  and  the  numerous  and  valuable  plantations  of  olive 
trees  within  the  same  distance  were  cut  down :  there  was  reason 
to  regret  that  this  precaution  had  not  been  carried  farther. 
During  the  aulunm  the  works  had  not  been  prosecuted  wiili 
vigour,  because  all  men  of  a  certain  age  were  retjuired  for  mi- 
litary service,  and  those  who  might  have  been  disposable  for 
such  employment  Avere  busied  in  the  vintage,  or  in  gather- 
ing hemp.    Moreover  volunteers  did  not  otier  themselves  for 
this  labour,  while  the  danjier  appeared  remote  ;  and  when  there 
were  so  many  demands  upon  the  treasury,  the  expense  of  wages 
could  ill  be  defrayed.   It  so  happened  that  no  mischief  resulted 
from  this  dangerouai  economy ;  after  the  battle  of  Tudela  there 
were  hands  enough  al  the  General's'  disposal ;  and  the  Franch 
allowed  time  for  completing     that  had  been  intended,  while 
they  were  cottecting  means  and  materials  for  a  siege,  the  diffi> 
culties  of  which  they  had  been  taught  how'to  estimate.  The  works 
were  directed  by  the  Commander  of  the  Engineers,  Colonel  San 
Geois ;  and  what  was  defective  in  them  was  imputable  not  to 
any  want  of  science,  but  to  the  difficulty  of  fortifying  the  whole 
circuit  of  a  great  city.  The  Aljafaria,  which  had  been  the  palace 
of  the  Moorish  kings,  then  of  the  kings  of  Aragoni  and  was  now 
called  the  Castle  of  the- Inquisition,  because  it  contained  the 
prisons  of  that  accursed  tribund,  had  been  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  Philip  V.,  and  was  now  repaired  and  strengthened. 
It  was  a  square,  with  four  tower-bastions,  sunounded  by  a  good 
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ditch,  and  comniuiiicating  with  the  city  by  a  double  caponiere.  CHAP. 
I  roni'  thence  to  the  bridge  over  the  Guerva  the  place  was  pro-  ^^^^.^^ 
tected  by.a,  long  line  of  wall  and  batteries  ;  two  Capuchin  con-  1808. 
v«nts  which'  came  into  the  line  were  fortified,  and  served  to  ^"^^^ 
flank  iUt:  A  ditcL  was  carried  from  one  of  these  to  the  bridge, 
a&d  .'die  bridge,  itself  laecared  by  « t^te-^k^pom^i  A  double  re- 
ttenofanebt  . extended  fnm  thence  to  t]ie  memorable  Convent  of 
SL..£ngiacia,iwbich:  ww.nade  a  'lort -of.  citadel-;  and  frbm  that 
CoDnreiHt''to.tbe  £bpo  die*  old  wall  had  been  stirengthened ;  this 
partfOf  ithe:eit]r.  being' covered  /alad  by  Uie'bed  of  fbo  Guerva, 
and  by  the  Convent  of  St«  Joseph  on  the  fertfaer  bank  of  that 
riv<eri.wkioh.had  been  well- fortified,  and » was  tbe  most- salient 
point  of  the  whole  circle  soring  as  a  strong  tite^de-pont  ,to  pro- 
tect the  besieiged  when  they  sallied  in  the  direction  of  Valencia. 
The- suburb' beyond  the  Ebro  was  defended  by  ledoubfe  and 
fleches,  with  batteries  and  inverses  at  the  entranciS'  of  the 
streets.  The  artiliefy -amounted  to  160  pieces,  the  greater  part 
being  four,  eight,  and  twelve  poundera :  what  pieces  there  were 
of  larger  calibre  had  mosUy  been  recovered  from  the  canal  into 
which  the  French  had  thrown  them  on  their  retreat  Great  part 
of  the  cannon  balk  also  were  what  the  French  had  fired  or  left 
behind  them.*  To  prevent  all  danger  from  the  explosion  of  their 
magasiaes,  it  was  determined  not  to  prepare  a  stock  of  gun- 
powder, but  to  make  it  day  by  day  as-it  should  be  wanted ;  and 
this  could  easily  be.  done»  because  Zaragoza  was  the  place  where 
all 'the  saltpetre  of  Aragon  was  refined.  There  was  no  want  of 
rausquets,  either  for  the  inhabitants  or  the  troops  and  peasantry 
with  whom  the  city  was  crowded.  The  stores  contained  corn, 
wine,  brandy,  oil,  salt-fish,  and  pulse,  sufficient  for  six  months' 
consumption  lor  15,tHK)  mfn  :  this  oiinrht  to  hnve  heen  the  Catarifro. 
amount  of  the  trarrison ;  but  fatal  circumstances,  and  llie  more 
fatal  error  of  supposing  that  the.  means  of  defence  would  be  in 
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CHAP,  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  d^enden,  had  doubled  it  Pa* 
would  have  had  the  central  anny>  as  well  as  his'own  troops, 
1808.  take  reftige  there  after  the  battle  of  IVidela.  Castanos  indeed  led 
Th<^    away  the  wreck  of  that  army  in  a  different  direction ;  but  there 
'■Th^    were  other  persons  in  authority  who^  not  having  the  same  fore- 
sight,  thought  the  best  means  of.  succouring  Zaragc»a  was  by 
increasing  its  garrison.-  The  Central  Junta  fell  into  this 
.  and  ordered  the  Valencian  government  to  send  thither  all  the 
force  it  could  raise,  which  was  not  absolutely  required  for  its 
own  safety.  A  Walloon  battalion,  which  hsid  served  during  the 
former  siege,  was  sent  from  Tarragona.   A  proclamation  was 
issued  from  Zaragoza,  inviting  the  dispersed  soldiers  to  repair 
thither,  and  fill  up  the  places  of  their  brethren  who  had  fallen  in 
that  holy  cause,  and  were  already  in  glory*  enjoying  their  reward. 
By  these  means  not  less  than  30,000  regular  troops  were  collected 
there  ;  as  many  as  15,000  peasants  entered  the  city  to  share  in 
the  dangers  and  merit  of  its  defence ;  and  the  hospitals  were 
filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded  from  Tudela,  who  had  all  been 
omamv  removed  hither  as  the  place  to  which  they  could  most  easily  be 
conveyed. 

jv^aM.  Except  in  the  great  and  fatal  error  of  thus  crowding  the  city 
Attkf.  "  with  men,  the  means  of  defence  were  wisely  provided.  That 

the  enemy  would  effect  an  entrance  was  not  doubted  ;  traverses 
therefore  were  made  in  the  streets  which  were  near  the  wall,  the 
doors  and  tlie  windows  of  t!ie  ground-floor  were  walled  up,  com- 
munications opened  withni  from  house  to  house,  and  the  house- 
tops p;ii  ii[)eted  to  secure  the  defendants.  Every  holl^(  holder, 
providmg  for  life  as  well  as  death,  laid  in  ample  supplies.  The 
convents  were  well  stored.  In  the  general  fervour  of  national 
feeling  men  were  as  liberal  of  their  means  as  of  their  lives. 
Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to  those  who  could  gratify  it  by 
taking  an  active  part  in  military  service,  and  by  the  expectation 
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or  tht  enjoyment  of  vengeance:  among  instances  of  a  rarer  CHAP, 
heroism  that  of  a  physician  may  be  noticed,  Miguel  Guillen  by  ^Z^IL 
name,  who  camr  iVom  Valencia,  and,  refusing  all  pay,  devoted  1808. 
himself  to  tlic  >t  rvice  of  the  hospitals. 

Marshal  Moncey, on  whom  the  odious  service  of  besieging  Za- 
ragoza had  been  imposed,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Alagon,  while 
he  waited  for  reinforcements,  and  preparations  were  making  to 
couijiu  nee  it.  At  the  end  of  November  he  reconnoitred  the 
Torreio,  a  point  which  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  before  he 
could  begin  the  siege  ;  .some  warm  skirmishes  ensued,  which 
tended  to  encourage  the  Spaniards,  because  the  enemy,  when 
they  had  well  examined  the  ground,  returned  to  Alagon.  The 
importance  <^  the  Torrero  seems  not  to  have  been  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Zaragomu ;  they  contented  lliemsdves  widi  throw- 
ing up  some  ali^t  works  there,  faced  with  unbuint  bricks.  Mon- 
cey had  with  him  17,000  men,  and  was  joined  by  Mortier  with 
14,000  in  the  middle  of  December.  Meantime  a  battering  train 
of  sixty  pieces  was  brought  from  Pamplona;  projectiles  also 
were  supplied  from  the  same  arsenal;  the  country  was  com- 
pelled to  furnish  means  of  transport  as  far  as  Tndela,  and  there 
they  were  embarked  upon  the  canal.  All  being  ready,  they 
appeared  before  Zarasoza  on  the  SOth.  Gaaan's  division  cross-  t:-,  y,  ud. 
ing  the  Ebro  at  Tauste  marohed  to  Zuna  and  Villa  Kiieva ;  y*« 
Suchet's  took  a  position  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  witliin 
a  league  of  the  city ;  and  Moncey,  following  the  right  bank  of 
the  canal,  placed  one  of  his  divisions  oa  the  left  of  the  Guerva,  ««iim,8. 
opposite  the  great  sluice,  the  two  others  on  the  right. 

Buonaparte  Iiad  declared  that  bombs  and  mines  should  bring 
Zaragpza  to  reason ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  de.daration  liad  " 
prepared  the  fullest  means  for  overpowering  moral  resistance  by 
military  force.    Skilled  as  he  was  in  the  art  of  war,  he  did  not, 
like  a  Mahoomiedan  conqueror,  reckon  upon  numbers  for  sucr 
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CHAP,  cess  ;  to  have  employed  a  larger  army  (even  if  the  Austrian  war 
occurred)  would  have  been  wasting  meai  here: who  might 
1S08.      more  ^erviceably  employed  in  other  qiiarlms:]:  tiiflfe  was  the 
difficulty  of  feeding  them,  and  tio>dangei<CQiikl  be  apprehended 

 from  any  efforts  which  might  het  made  to  raiie  the  siege ;  but  the 

number  of  engineers  was  uoitSHalfy  large,  and  the: means  of  de- 
straolion  were  in  proportion.  General  Laeostsi  commanded  this 
departmfint;ihft'W88i  perfect  master  of  his  profession,  and  having 
served  with  Bnonaparte^in  %ypt,  had  acquired  at  the.  siege  of 
Cain  somfricnawledge  of  the  kind  of  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  now  to  contend   During  the  night :  the  enemy  erected  a 

-  battery  which  commanded  the  Torrero,  andwaa  opened  upon  it 
at  daybrealc  fidse.  attack  was  made  upon  that  post  in  front, 
where  the  i  canal  covered  it^^meantime- another:  brigade,  which 
under  cover  of  :the  olive-jyard  of  .  St.  Joseph  had -got  posBesdon  of 
an  aqueduct  the  precedmg  evening,  passed  the  camd  under  that 
aqueduct,  and  moved  rapidly  up  the  left  bank  with  the  intention 
of  interposing-  between  the  eiiy  land  the  point  of  .attack.  The 
Spaniards  were.thrown  into  confusiosi  by  the  explosion  of  an  am- 
munitioiM^rt :  and  the  eiertions  of  a  very  able  officer,  and  the 
example  of  a  few  steady  corps,  were  not  able  to  restore  order  or 

:  confidence.    But,  considering  the  distance:of  the  Torrero  from 

•  the  city,  they  had:  expected  to  lose  it,  .and  prepared  accordingly ; 
AO  Jdwt  by  blowing  up  Uie  Puente  de  America  they  prevented 
the  cavalry  from  pursuit,  and  retreated  in  good  order.  The 
oiBcor.who  had  drawn  off  his  men  from  this  position  during  the 
'  former  siege  had  been  put  to  death  with  circumstances  of  great 
cruelty.  It  was  fortunate  for  San  Marc,  the  general  of  the  Val^- 
^^^^  troops,  ^yho  now  commanded  there,  thstPalafox  knew  how 

c.      appreciate  his  excellent  talents  and  distinguished  worth.  For 
ra«//nro,   bging    Frenchmun,  he  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  suspicion  ; 
and  if  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  popular  jealousy,  the  Zaragoxans 
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wcMild'  have  k»il  tbe  ablest  military  inao  employed  in  their  CHAP, 
defence. 

Meantime.  GflzanV  divisioii  moved  from  Zuerar  sad  ViUa  igos. 
Nueva,  dfore  back  a  corps  ef  Swiss,?  who  visere  posted -on  ibe' 
road  to  ViUa  Mayors  dislodged  them  witk  the  los&  of  some  300 
from  the  Taste  del  Arsobispo^  and  attempted  to  enter  tbe  sab- 
urbs  hj  a  coup-de*main.-  This  was  in  conlbrmity  to  Lacoste's 
opinion.  Its  success  would  materially  have  facilitated  the  pro«, 
gress  of  the  besiegers,  who  might  then  have  established  breaching 
batteries  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  £bro»  and  opened  a  way  into 
the  city  by  demolishing  the  tine  of  houses  on  the  quay.  D.  Jo- 
sef Manso,  of  the  royal  guards,  commanded  on  that.side;  -and 
aft^  a  sevore  action,  repulsed  the  oiemy :  they  renewed  die- 
attack  with  their  reserve,  and  the  Spaniards,  gave  way.  Palafoxy 
who  saw  from  a  window  what  was  passing,  hurried  across  the 
bridge,  cut  down  some  of  the  runaways,  and  by  his  voice  and 
example  changed  the  fate  of  the  day.  Time  had  been  gained 
for  San  Marc  to  arrive  th^  with  the  troops  who  had  retired  ^t>^ 
from  the  Torrero,  and  the  enemy  were  repelled  with  a  loss  which  ^ 
they  stated  at  400  men,  and  the  Spaniards  at  4000. 

On  the  foUowineday  Moncey,  who  had  fixed  his  head-quart(  i  s  ^t'^"^'> 
at  the  Torrero,  addressed  a  letter  to  Palafox  and  the  magistrates  f^^J^J.' 
of  Zaragoza,"  warning  them  that  the  city  was  now  besioficHl  on  all 
sides,  and  all  its  communications  cut  v>f]'.  and  that  he  might  now 
employ  against  it  every  means  of  destiuction  which  the  laws  of 
war  allowed.  ^Madrid,  he  said,  had  capitulated,  and  thereby 
saved  itself  from  the  miseries  which  a  longer  resistance  must  have 
drawn  on.  Zaragoza,  however  she  might  contide  in  the  courage 
of  her  inhabitants,  could  not  possibly  succeed  against  the  means 
which  were  now  brought  aganist  iicr,  and  her  toUd  destruction 
must  be  inevitable  if  she  caused  those  means  to  be  employed. 
He  called  upon  them  lo  spare  the  cfi'usion  of  bloud,  and  save  so 
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CHAP,  fine  and  so  estimable  a  city,  and  to  inspire  the  people' with 
^l-^  peaceful  sentiments,  as  the  way  to  deserve  their  love  and  gniti- 
1806.  tnde.  On  his  part,  he  promised  them  every  thing  compatible 
£^1:  with  his  feelings,  his  duty,  and  the  power  which  the  Emperor 
bad  given  him.  Marshal  Moncey  was  an  upright  and  honourable 
man,  unstained  by  any  of  the  revolutionary  crimte ;  what  his 
feelings  were  may  therefore  well  be  supposed.  Gladly  would  be 
have  induced  the  Zaragosans  to  submit,  that  he  might  have 
saved  himself  from  the  enormous  guilt  of  destroying  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants  for  resisting  what  he  and  every  man  in  the 
French  army  who  acknowledged  the  differmice  between  right 
and  wrong,  felt  in  their  hearts  to  be  an  insolent  and  iniquitous 
usurpation.  Falafox  replied  to  the  summons,  and  told  him  it 
was  in  vain  to  think  of  appalling  men  by  the  horrors  of  a  siege, 
who  had  endured  one,  and  who  knew  how  to  die.    If  Madrid 
had  capitulated  (which  he  could  not  believe),  it  had  been  sold : 
and  what  then  ?  Madrid  was  but  a  single  place,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  Zaragoza  should  yield,  when  there  were  60,000 
men  determined  to  defend  it.    The  Marshal  had  tried  them 
yesterday,  and  his  troops  had  left  at  the  gates  witnesses  enough 
of  that  determination.    It  might  be  more  fitting  for  him  to 
assume  a  lofty  tone,  and  talk  to  the  Marshal  of  capitulating,  if 
he  would  not  lose  his  arm}'  before  the  town.  The  spirit  of  elevoi 
million  Spaniards  was  not  to  be  extinguished  by  oppression  : 
cma/fere,  aud  they  who  had  resolved  to  be  free,  were  so.  As  for  the  blood 
jWjjjrtjj^  vrhich  Marshal  Moncey  was  desirous  of  sparing,  it  was  as  glorious 
for  the  Spaniards  to  lose  it  in  siicli  a  cause,  as  it  was  ignominious 
for  the  French  to  be  the  instruments  of  shedding  it. 
2?'/^^       During  that  and  the  i  iisuing  day  (General  Gazan  completed 
'^irtuT'    the  investmenl  of  the  suburb.    One  of  his  brigades  extended  on 
the  right  of  the  Zuera  road,  the  other  on  the  left,  with  two  bat- 
talions at  the  bridge  over  the  Galego  on  Uie  road  to  Valencia. 
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Hie  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  cii  ap. 
telied  in  some  degree  for  their  protection  on  that  side,  was 
laTourable  to  the  besiegers  also,  for  it  enabled  them  to  form 
inundations  along  ihe  greater  part  of  their  line,  which  secured 
them  against  any  sorties.  On  the  right  bank  Suchet's  division, 
forming  the  left  of  the  besieging  army,  extended  from  the  £bro 
to  the  valley  of  the  Huerba ;  that  valley  was  occupied  by  Mor- 
lot's  ;  Meusnier's  was  encamped  on  the  heights  of  the  Torrero ; 
and  Grandjean's  extended  from  thence  to  the  Ebro  on  the  other 
^d  of  the  bow,  where  a  bridge  of  boats  was  laid,  to  establish 
their  commmiication  with  the  troops  on  the  side  of  the  suburb. 
It  w  as  determined  to  make  three  attacks ;  one  upon  the  Castle 
of  the  Inquisition,  with  the  view  of  employing  the  garrison  on 
that  side,  which  was  their  strongest  part ;  one  upon  the  bridge 
over  the  Huerba,  where  the  name  of  that  Pillar  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  palladium  of  the  city  had  been  given  to  the  re- 
doubt ;  and  the  third  upon  S.  Joseph's  :  this  was  the  immediate 
object  of  the  enemy ;  they  deemed  it  the  weakest  point,  and 
thought  to  connect  their  attack  against  it  with  an  attempt  upon 
the  suburb,  where  Lacoste  still  hoped  that  the  French  might 
establish  themselves.  The  weather  was  peculiarly  favourable 
to  their  operations,  being  at  once  mild  and  dry  ;  the  nights  were 
long  and  dark,  and  every  morning  a  thick  fog  effectually  covered 
them  from  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  who  could  never  see  where 
to  point  their  guns  till  it  was  near  mid-day.  Meantime  they  CoMOer*, 
were  not  idle;  a  line  oi  counter-approaches  was  commenced 
which  compelled  the  enemy  to  prolong  their  works,  lest  they  should 
be  enfiladed ;  sallies  were  made  from  S.  Joseph's  to  interrupt 
them,  and  to  cut  down  the  olive-trees  and  destroj  tibe  buildings 
which  afforded  them  cover ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  the 
Spaniards  made  a  general  attempt  along  tihe  whole  line.  It  was  ca^atn, 
every  where  repulsed ;  but  Palafox,  who  knew  of  what  import*  a«iM,». 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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CHAP,  ance  it  was  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  troops,  ordered 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  some  partial  success 
1809.  to  wear  a  red  riband  as  n  badge  of  honour  on  the  breast.  He 
J'"^"'»-  addressed  a  proclamatiou  also  to  the  people  of  Madrid.  The 

t^of'pa.  dogs  by  whom  he  was  beset,  he  said,  scarcely  left  him  time  to 

.y^y'  ^^^^'^  sword  from  their  blood,  but  they  still  found  then  grave 
■  at  Zaragoza.  The  defenders  of  that  city  might  be  destroyed, 
but  compelled  to  surrender  they  could  not  be  ;  and  he  promised 
that,  so  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  he  would  hasten  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  Madrid.  All  Palafox's  proclamations  were  in  the  same 
spirit;  his  language  had  the  high  tone,  and  something  of  the 
inflation  of  Spanish  romance,  suiting  the  character  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  directed. 

jmMp^t  beginning  oi  the  year  ^fortier  received  orders  to  move 

upon  Calatayud  with  Sachet's  division.  It  was  thought  that 
they  would  be  more  serviceably  employed  in  keeping  that  part 
oi  Aicigr)!!  ill  awe,  than  in  forwarding  the  operations  of  the  siege. 
The  position  which  they  left  was  filled  up  by  extending  Morlot's 
division,  and  securing  its  front  by  three  redoubts.  Moncey  and 
Mortier,  holding  independent  commands,  appear  to  have  been 
mutually  jealous  of  eadi  other ;  and  Gasan^  conceiving  that  hi» 
ordm  required  him  only  to  cover  the  siege,  refused  to  make 
aay.  forther  attempt  upon  the  suburln  after  the  severe  repulse 
wldcb  ha  had  sustained*  strongly  as  the  commandant  of  tiie 
engineers  advised  a  second  attack.  The  arrival  of  Junot  to  take 
die  command  did  not  put  an  end  to  this  disunion :  there  were 
indeed  plain  indications,  that  if  Buonaparte  had  died  at  this 
time,  his  generals,  like  Alexander's,  vould  have  made  some 
atonement  to  mankind  by  taking  vengeance  upon  each  other.- 
The  works,  however,  went  on,  under  a  heavy  fire;  and  on  the 
10th  eight  batteries  were  opened  against  St.  Joseph  and  the 
redoubt  of  the  Filler.    Colonel  Mariano  de  Benovales  com-' 
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maaded  the  former  post,  a  inan  who  made  himself  cpnspieuous  CHAP. 
throngboQt  the  whole  course  of  the  war  by  his  activity  and  en-  ^^^^ 
tsrpiising  courage.   An  old  brick  convent,  and  works  faced  i809. 
widi  unbnmt  bricks,  were  soon  demolished ;  and  in  the  night  it 
was  fowid  necessary  to  remove  the  heavy  artillery  into  &e  town,  ^Uf^^ 
as  it  could  no  longer  be  used.    A  brave  sally  was  made  at  mid- 
night  agaiust  one  of  the  batteries ;  but  the  adventurers  were 
taken  in  ilank  by  two  guns  placed  at  the  right  of  the  second  pa^ 
rallel»  and  being  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  in  frtmt,  retreated 
with  considerable  loss.   The  next  day,  the  convent  being  in 
ruins,  and  the  breach  practicable,  an  assault  was  made  in  the 
evening ;  at  the  same  time  a  party  of  the  enemy,  turning  the 
convent,  effected  an  entrance  by  a  bridge  which  the  besieged 
had  neglected  to  remove,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  ruins. 
The  French  employed  three  days  in  repairing  the  works  and 
connec  ting  them  ^vith  their  second  parallel.  It  had  been  an  easy 
but  ;tn  important  contjuest ;  for  they  «  ere  now  secured  against 
the  garrison  on  that  side  by  the  river,  and  by  an  escarp  eight 
feet  high.    On  the  1.5th  they  attacked  the  redoubt,   it  nas  de- 
fendetl  by  the  second  rpgiment  of  vVragonese  volunt<  t  i  s,  ;md  it 
was  not  till  the  work>  wf  re  reduced  to  ruins,  and  thr  tldw  t  r  of 
that  regiment  had  |)(  i  isln  d,  that  the  survivors  retreated  mto  tlie 
city,  and  blew  up  tiie  bridge.  A  second  parallel  was  then  opened  c«i^«frt>, 
against  the  town,  which  had  now  no  longer  any  defence  on  this 
side  but  its  feeble  wall  and  the  houses  themselves. 

!Mi  untime  a  tremendous  !)onih;iidaient  was  kept  up  upon  ftmmmr$^ 

tuctett,  and 

this  devoted  city.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabiUiuls  was  not  "^^'im 
abated  by  the  loss  of  tlieir  outworks :  from  the  beginning  they 
knew  that  this  contest  must  come  to  the  knife's  point,  and  the 
event  of  the  former  siege  made  them  look  with  full  hope  for  a 
similar  ddiverance.  They  were  encouraged  also  by  fiJse  rumours 
which  arrived  announcing  a  victory  over  Buonaparte  by  the 

a2 
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CHAP,  combined  amies  of  Bomana  and  Sir  John  Moore.  Palafox 
immediately  announced  it  in  an  extraordinary  gastette ;  it  was 
1809.  just  as  night  closed;  the  people  crowded  into  the  streets  and 
l^!!!!!  squares,  the  bands  of  all  the  regiments  were  collected,  bells 
were  run^  salutes  iired,  and  the  multitude  with  shouts  and  ac- 
clamations of  joy  went  in  tumultuous  procession  to  the  Church 
of  the  Pillar,  to  return  thanksgiving,  and  join  in  the  hymn  of 
Sabfe  Regina.    The  besiegers  heard  the  music  and  the  uproar, 
and  ascribed  to  the  artifices  of  Falafox  and  the  other  leaders 
what  was  in  fact  the  genuine  impulse  of  public  feeling.  By  good 
^Hici.    fortune  tlu  l  omburdment  was  suspended  at  the  time»  but  in  the 
course  of  the  night  more  than  six  hundred  shells  were  thrown 
into  the  city. 

The  worst  evil  arising  from  the  bombardment  was  one  which 
i&Trti'^ had  not  been  anticipated  from  that  cause,  and  against  which, 
had  it  been  foreseen,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  pro- 
vide. A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  retired  into  cellars, 
the  women  especially  retreated  there  with  their  children,  for 
security  from  the  shells.  In  these  long  low  vaults,  where  wine 
and  oil  had  formerly  been  kept,  they  were  crowded  together 
day  and  nirjht,  where  it  was  necessary  to  burn  lamps  durinsr  the 
day,  and  where  fresh  air  entered  as  scantily  as  daylight.  Such 
places  soon  became  hot-beds  of  infection,  and  other  causes  con- 
tributed to  extend  the  calamity.  On  the  first  day  of  the  siege, 
when  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  suburbs,  part  of  the  troops, 
exhausted  by  the  previous  exertions,  were  under  arms  for  some 
hours  in  the  Cozo,  exposed  first  to  a  heavy  snow,  and  then  to  a 
severe  frost :  this  produced  a  catarrh,  which  proved  infectious, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  all  the  dreadful  symptoms  of  camp 
contagion.  The  number  of  soldiers  and  of  countrymen  \\ould 
at  any  time  have  crowded  the  city,  but  more  especially  now, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  all  those  houses  which  were  prepared 
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and  blockaded  for  street  warfare  were  compelled  to  seek  quarters  CHAF. 

•  T      1  .  XVIII 

in  the  inner  parts  of  the  town.  The  Murcian  and  Valencian 
troops  came  from  a  country  where  great  part  of  their  food  ijsuy. 
consisted  in  fresh  or  j)re8erved  fruits ;  the  mere  change  of  '^'""""^^•| 
diet  from  such  aliment  to  garrison  stores  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce disease.  They  had  also  been  used  to  drink  well  water : 
change  of  water  is  a  cause  of  illness  as  frequent  as  it  is  unsus- 
pected ;  and  that  of  the  £bro,  though  it  is  preferred  by  the  Am- 
gouese  to  any  other,  is  thought  unwholesome  for  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  it  To  these  causes  'must  be  added  scanti- 
ness of  food  (an  evil  consequent  upon  the  fatal  error  of  crowd* 
ing  the  place  with  men),  unusual  exertions,  and  the  impossibility 
of  recruiting  exhausted  strength  by  needful  sleep  in  a  city  which 
was  now  bombarded  without  intermission ;  and  among  that  part 
of  the  population  who  were  not  immediately  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence, fear,  anxiety,  and  perpetual  agitation  of  mind,  predis^ 
posing  the  body  for  endemic  disease. 

Eir^y  rumour  of  success,  however  preposterous  in  its  circum-  .u,t..,yu  ^ 
stances,  and  incredible  in  itself,  was  readily  believed  by  the  >>^^"<-'- 

r»  1  .11  i  ValafM  to 

Zaragosans ;  they  were  too  ill-informed  to  judge  of  probabilities, 
or  to  understand  the  real  condition  their  country ;  but  this 
they  knew,  that  if  in  other  parts  the  Spaniards  did  their  duty  as 
devoutly  as  they  themselves  were  discharging  it,  the  deliverance 
of  Zaragoza  and  the  triumph  of  Spain  were  certain.  They  were 
always  in  hope  that  some  vigorous  effort  would  be  made  for  their 
relief ;  and,  to  accelerate  this,  D.  Francisco  Palafox  left  the  city, 
embarked  at  night  in  a  little  boat,  and  descending  the  Ebro  and 
getting  to  Alcaiiiz,  began  to  organize  the  peasantry,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy's  commimications.  His 
situation,  like  that  of  the  Marquez  de  Lai^an,  was  truly  pitiable  ; 
not  only  their  brother,  but  their  wives  and  families,  were  in  Za- 
ragoza, . .  to  them  more  than  to  any  other  individuals  the  inha* 
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clIAr.  bitants  looked  for  succour,  from  the  same  hereditary  feeling 
wliicli  had  made  them  at  the  beginning  of  their  troubles  turn  as 
1 809,  it  were  naturally  to  the  house  of  Palafox  for  a  leader.  But  both 
^!^L  were  ordinary  men,  unequal  to  the  emergency  in  every  thing 
except  in  good-will.  General  Doyle  was  in  Catalonia ;  he  had 
passed  through  Zaragoza  on  bis  way  to  that  province,  had  com- 
manded the  Spanish  cavahy  in  a  spirited  and  suceenful  affair  at 
Olite  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Tudela^  and  as  a  compli- 
mentary memorial  of  that  service,  Falafoz  had  formed  a  legion, 
and  named  it  after  him.  From  him  also,  as  an  Englishman, 
the  Zaragozans  expected  aid,  and  if  seal  and  activity  could 
have  supplied  the  place  of  adequate  means,  their  expectations 
would  not  have  been  disappointed.  He  had  been  indefatigable 
in  his  exertions  for  storing  the  city  before  the  French  encamped 
around  it :  he  succeeded  by  repeated  representations  to  the  local, 
and  provincial  Juntas  in  making  them  put  Mequinenza  in  a 
state  of  defence, . ,  an  old  town  with  a  castle  which  commanded 
the  navigation  of  the  £bro,  about  half  way  between  Zaragoza 
and  its  mouth ;  and  he  was  now  endeavouring  to  make  Reding 
attempt  something  in  aid  of  the  besieged  city. 
^''^  St.  Cyr  had  not  known  how  to  improve  a  victory  so  well  as 
Ltof"'*"^  the  Spaniards  did  how  to  remedy  a  defeat  As  soon  as  the 
fugitives  from  Melius  de  Rey  brought  the  first  tidings  of  their 
rout  to  Tarragona,  the  populace,  supposing  themselves  to  be 
betrayed,  rose  tumultuously,  and  took  the  power  into  their  own 
hands.  They  blocked  up  the  gates,  unpaved  the  streets,  and 
removed  the  stones  to  the  windows  and  varaudas,  that  they  might 
be  ready  for  a  civic  defence.  They  got  possession  of  the  arsenal, 
and  distributed  the  arms  and  ammunition  ;  they  moved  the  ar- 
tillery from  one  place  to  another,  at  the  will  of  any  one  who 
fancied  himself  qualified  to  iriv  e  orders  ;  and  they  called  out  for 
■the  head  of  Vives,  as  the  traitor  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all 
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their  mufbrtunes.  In  this  immiiieiit  danger  Vives  made  afinHial  chap. 

^  \^  III 

retignatian  of  the  command,  and  Reding,  upon  whom  it  devolved,  s^^.^ 
was  enaUed  to  save  his  life  by  letting  him  be  put  in  confinement.  1 809. 
The  superior  Junta,  apprehensive  alike  of  the  populace  and  of 
a  siege  or  an  immediaJte  assault,  got  out  of  the  city  as  soon  a» 
they  could  (for  the  people  had  forbidden -any  person- to  leave  it),  """^ 
and  fixed  themselves  at  Tortoea,  leaving,  however,  two  of  their 
members  to  represent  them  in  the  Junta  of  that'  district.  If 
while  this  insubordination  prevailed  the  French  had  attempted 
to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup-de-main,  ihey  might  probably 
have  succeeded  ;  but  St.  Cyr  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
inability  of  the  Spaniards  as  with  &e  difficulties  of  his  own  po- 
sition. A  few  days  after  the  battle  a  strong  detachment  of  French 
appeared  before  the  city  ;  the  gencralc  was  beaten,  the  somaten 
was  sounded  from  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the  forts  fired,  and  the 
place  was  in  the  utmost  confusion,  when  a  flag  of  truce  arrived, 
with  a  request  that  an  aid-de-camp  of  iSI.  St.  Cyr  might  be  al- 
lowed to  confer  with  General  Vives.  Keding,  to  whom  the  letter 
was  delivered,  suspected  that  the  real  intent  must  be  to  discover 
the  state  of  the  place  ;  he  communicated  it  to  the  Junta,  and 
two  of  their  inenibeis,  with  two  officers,  were  sent  out  to  know 
the  purport  of  the  mission.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
these  persons  could  get  out  of  the  gate,  so  fearful  were  the  people 
of  being  betrayed  ;  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  i  rencii  had 
sent  to  summon  the  town,  and  the  universal  cry  was,  thnt  they 
would  not  capitulate,  they  wouUl  list*  u  tt)  nu  such  proposals, 
they  would  die  for  their  king,  their  religion,  and  their  country. 
It  proved,  however,  that  the  aid-de-camp  tame  only  to  propose 
an  exchaiiye  of  prisoners. '  The  impolicy  of  agreeing  to  this  was 
obvious ,  but  lleding  knew  how  ill  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  were 
treated,  and  thought  it  due  to  huinaiiity  to  exchange  them.  The 
advantage  was  wholly  on  the  enemy's  side  ;  they  received  disci- 
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CHAP,  plined  soldiers,  who  had  now  been  tnun}  monUis  m  the  country, 
and  had  had  opportunities  since  th^r  capture  of  observing  the 
1809.  state  of  the  Spaniards,  and  even  learning  their  intentions,  for 
J^****'  every  thing  like  secrecy  seemed  to  be  despised ;  and  they  gave 
^S^is.     return  only  men  of  the  new  levies,  not  exchanging  a  single 

dragoon  or  artilleryman,  nor  one  of  the  Swiss  troops. 
^j^^i^      Reding  was  fully  sensible  how  injurious  it  was  that  the  enemy 
r<rrr.wM«.  f||yg  \^  enabled  to  fill  up  their  ranks ;  he  suffered  it,  how- 

ever, for  the  sake  of  mitigating  the  evils  of  a  war  in  which  he 
considered  success  absolutely  hopeless.  From  the  same  hope> 
lessness  he  committed  the  greater  error  of  suffering  himsdf  to 
be  surrounded  by  person»,  some  of  whom  were  suspected  by  the 
superior  Junta,  and  others  by  himself :  but  with  this  there  was 
a  generous  feeling  mingled ;  he  would  not,  because  they  were 
unpopular,  cease  to  employ  men  of  whom  he  had  a  good  opi- 
nion, nor  would  he  upon  a  strong  suspicion  of  guilt  dismiss  others 
as  if  they  were  guilty.  His  despondency  was  rooted  in  the  con- 
stitution of  his  mind,  but  it  did  not  make  him  omit  any  efforts 
Ibr  Miabling  the  army  again  to  take  the  field ;  and  it  was  one 
happy  part  of  the  Spanish  character,  that  no  defeat,  however 
ccmiplete  and  disgraceful,  produced  any  effect  in  dispiriting 
the  nation.  The  very  men  who,  taking  panic  in  battle,  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled,  believed  they  had  done  their  country 
good  service  by  saving  themselves  for  an  opportunity  of  better 
fortune;  and  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  in  safety,  were 
ready  to  be  enrolled  and  take  their  chance  again.  Such  of  the 
runaways  as  had  reached  the  Ebro,  when  they  could  get  no 
farther,  turned  back,  and  came  in  troops  to  Tarragona.  They 
came  in  pitiable  condition,  and  without  arms :..  Reding  knew 
not  where  to  look  but  to  tlie  I'nfrlish  for  money  and  muskets, 
and  a  failure  of  powder  also  was  apprehended,  tlic  malrrials 
having  hitherto  been  supplied  from  Zaragoza.    It  would  have 
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been  madness  to  hitve 'attempted  pnnisliiDg  any  of  these  fu-  chap. 
gitires ;  the  better  mode  of  impressing  upon  them  a  sense  of 
military  duty  was  to  let  them  see  that  their  superiors  conld  not  1809. 
behave  ill  with  impunity :  Reding  dierefore  degraded  onecolond 
and  several  inferior  officers  for  their  conduct  at  Molins  de  Bey, 
and  made  them  serve  in  the  ranks ;  but  by  jiosting  them  in  ad- 
vanced parties  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their 
character  and  their  rank.  The  government  never  acted  with  so 
much  energy  as  when  it  was  ratting  an  army  after  a  defeat : 
its  efforts,  were  then  such  as  the  danger  required.    Two  regi- 
ments arrived  from  Granada,  a  Swiss  one  from  Majorca  ;  sup- 
plies were  sent  from  Vtdencia ;  men  came  in  from  all  quarters 
as  the  hopes  of  the  people  ,  rose,  and  by  the  middle  of  January 
the  force  in  Tarragona  wns  not  inferior  to  that  which  had  been 
so  shamefully  dispersed  at  Granollers.    The  men  recovered 
heart,  and  acquired  confidence  from  frequent  success  in  the  de-  - 
sultory  warfare  wherein  Reding  practised  them.    But  he  him- 
self continued*  to  despond  ;  and,  in  sad  anticipation  of  defeat,  o****, 
deferred  acting,  when  activity  and  enterprise  might  have  found 
or  made  opportunities  for  success. 

It  was  their  victories  which  made  the  French  most  sensible  fj^^'^ 
of  the  difference  between  this  and  the  other  wars  wherein  they  2^'"**" 
had  been  engaged  ; . .  the  spoils  of  the  field  were  the  only  fruits 
of  success.  These  indeed  had  beerw  of  siiinal  consequence  in 
Catalonia  ;  they  had  enabled  St.  Cyr  to  relieve  Barcelona,  to  refit 
his  troops,  and  to  strengtlien  himself  with  a  park  of  field-pieces. 
He  had  protited  by  the  first  panic  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards 


*  M.  Gottvkn  St.  Cyr,  who  naimm  imtiee  in  other  respects  to  General  R«ding, 
MprcMnts  hfan  at  full  of  ooiiiidenoe  at  this  time,  and  dreaming  of  a  second  affair  of 
Baylen.  It  is  u{X)n  the  most  int!isputable  authority,  confiriiwd  tOO  by  hi*  OWn  dia> 
patches,  that  1  have  delioealed.lus  state  of  mind  so.differeptly. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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CHAP,  fram  tii6  pass  of  Broch,  which  they  had  twice  lo  g^oiioiuly-de- 
^j/w  fended;  his  troops  had  enteied  Igualada  after  the  success,  and 
1809.  the  dangerons  impression  which  his  ostentation  of  justice  and 
his  obsenrance  of  the  humaniti^  of  war  were  likely  to  produce 
upon  the  wealthier  classes,  was  seen  by  the  conduct  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  seemed  to  think  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
th^r  houses  were  occupied  by  the  national  troops  or  by  the 
French.  But  the  system  upon  which  Buonaparte  carried  on  this 
wicked  war  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  general  to  persist  in 
a  course  of  honourable  conduct  The  army  which  he  had  or- 
dered into  Catalonia  was  left  to  provide  for  itself,  in  a  province 
which  had  now  been  many  months  the  seat  of  war»  and  which 
never  even  in  peace  produced  half  its  own  c<msumption  of  com. 
It  had  also  to  store  the  places  of  Kosas,  Figueras,  and  Barce- 
lona ;  for  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  provisions  from  Prance 
by  land . .  (the  pass  indeed  between  Bellegarde  and  Figueras  was 
so  dangerous  to  the  French,  that  they  called  it  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar) ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  a  vessel  could  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers.  Eleven  victuallers  intended  for 
Barcelona  were  lying  in  the  port  of  Caldaques  under  convoy  of 
a  cutter  and  a  lugger,  when  Lord  Cochrane  landed  his  men, 
drove  the  French  from  the  town,  took  their  batterieiy  and  cap- 
tured the  whole.  St.  Cyr,  however  humane  by  nature,  however 
honourable  by  principle  was  engaged  in  a  service  with  which 
humanity  and  honour  were  incompatible :  he  could  support  his 
army  by  no  other  means  than  by  plundering  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  Catalans  were  not  a  people  who  would  endure  patiently 
to  be  plundered.  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  Moorish 
custom  still  retained  in  that  part  of  Spain  of  preserving  com,  not 
in  barns  or  granaries,  but  in  mattamores.  In  the  towns  these 
subterranean  magazines  were  emptied  before  the  French  could 
enter ;  in  the  country  they  were  so  easily  concealed,  that,  after 
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long  and  wearying  search,  it  was  a  rare  fortune  to  discover  one.  CHAP. 
And  the  Miquelets  and  Somatenes  were  so  constantly  on  the  ^^^l^ 
alert,  that  frequently  when  the  nutranders  had  seized  their  booty  I809. 
they  were  deprived  of  it  In  this  sort  of  warftre  llieir  loas  wai 
generally  greater  than  that  of  the  nativeSi  who  on  such  occasions 
had  them  at  vantage.  How  considerable  it  must  have  been  may 
be  in  some  degree  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  course  of  g-  ^ff; 
seven  weeks  St  Cyr's  foraging  parties  fired  away  Hot  less  than 
two  million  cartridges. 

But  plainly  as  it  would  have  been  the  policy  of  (he  Spaniards  2't^%e 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  slow  and  sure  method  of  weeding  out  ^1^^ 
their  invaders,  till  diey  could  bring  their  regular  troops  into  a  fit 
state  for  taking  the  field,  the  pressing  danger  of  Zaragosa  called 
for  immediate  efibrts.  Francisco  Palafoz,  looking  every  where 
for  that  aid  which  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  had  gone  to  Cuenca, 
and  proposing  that  Infantado  should  march  the  central  army  to 
his  broth^'s  rdief,  had  been  present  at  a  council  where  the  pro- 
posal was  discussed,  and  had  seen  with  Us  own  eyes  how  utterly 
incapable  that  army  was  of  engaging  in  such  an  attempt,  or  even 
of  attempting  such  a  march.  Orders  to  undertake  something  for  'j^^^ 
its  relief  had  been  dispatched  from  the  Central  Junta  to  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  The  Valencians  were  offended 
with  Palafox  for  having  detained  General  St  Marc  with  a  division 
of  their  army ;  no  man  contributed  more  by  his  military  talents 
to  the  defence  of  tibe  city  than  that  graeral,  but  he  and  his  men 
were  now  cooped  up  to  die  of  pestilence,  when  they  might  have 
effectually  served  the  Zaragozans  in  the  field.  Want  of  will 
therefore  made  the  Valencians  take  only  half  measures,  and  these 
so  tardily  as  to  be  of  no  avaiL  Neither  did  Reding  manifest  the 
feeling  which  he  ought  to  have  partaken  upon  this  subject,  partly 
because  the  sense  of  his  own  difficulties  possessed  him,  and  partly 
perhaps  from  a  personal  dislike  to  the  Palafox  family.  One 
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CHAP,  natural  consequence  of  thus  delaying  succour  iii  quarters  where 

XVIII  -f    o  ■ 

y^,^^  there  was  most  ability  was  to  produce  premature  and  rash  at- 
1809.  tempts  on  the  part  of  those  who  felt  more  g^erously.  Palafox 
had  written  to  say,  that  as  long  as  provisions  lasted,  and  there 
^SS^i         rains  to  shelter  them,  Zaragoza  would  not  surrender.  The 
place  chosen  for  a  depot  was  Mequinensa,  and  there,  chiefl}'  by 
the  exertions  of  General  Doyle,  stores  in  considerable  quantity 
were  collected ;  but  impatient  of  waiting,  when  time  was  so 
precious,  till  a  well^conoerted  attempt  to  introduce  supplies  could 
be  made,  a  Colonel  who  had  several  thousand  peasants  under  his 
i><j'r«t  nf  command  moved  to  Belchite,  within  five  leagues  of  Zaragoza, 
with  a  convoy  under  protection  of  this  force,  which  was  as  un< 
manageable  in  a  body,  as  it  might  have  been  efficient  in  its  proper 
mode  of  warfare.  The  enemy,*  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
had  stationed  General  Vathier  at  Fuentes  with  600  cavalry  and 
1300  foot  to  command  the  country  and  collect  provisions.  This 
movement  of  the  peasants  was  too  near  him  to  be  concealed ;  he 
fell  upon  them,  routed  them  with  some  slaughter,  and  got  pos- 
session  of  all  their  stores.   The  pursuit  led  him  as  far  as  Ixar, 
ite  jwhn*.       from  thence  he  proceeded  against  Alcaniz.   The  peasantry 
whom  Francisco  Palafox  had  collected  there  drew  up  on  the 
heights  before  the  town,  and  withstood  the  attack  with  more 
firmness  than  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  force ;  but 
they  were  not  equal  to  contend  with  disciplined  troops ;  and 
A^roKM*   Vathier  occupied  the  towns  of  Alcanix  and  Cuspe  as  long  as 

the  siege' endured, 
fggy^  These  misfortunes  did  not  discourage  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
•rmiiirivMi  movements  of  the  inhabitants  both  in  Navarre  and  Aragbn  were 
formidable  enough  to  ^cite  some  uneasiness  in  the  besiegers. 
While  the  Navarrese  bands  interrupted  their  communication 
with  Pamplona,  the  mountaineers  of  Soria  threatened  Tudela, 
and  those  of  the  Sierra  de  Muela  endangered  their  hospitals  and 
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fl«tablidimeiits  at  Alagon.  Lazm,  meaDtime^  with  his  brother  chap. 
Francisco,  occupied  the  country  from  ViUa  Franca  de  Ebro  to  .y^*": 
LicineSa  and  Zuera,  and  sending  detachments  as  far  as  Capav>  1809. 
rosa  to  intercept  the  enemy's  convoys,  straitened  Gasan's  di-  ^ 
vision  in  tiieir  camp.  More  than  once  the  French  were  without 
meat,  and  upon  half  rations  of  bread ;  and  they  might  have  been 
foOed  a  second  time  before  Zaragoza,  more  shamefully  than  the 
first,  if  the  heroism  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  in  any  degree 
seconded  from  without,  and  if  the  want  of  capacity  in  the  Spanish 
leaders  had  not  been  as  glaring  as  the  want  of  order  in  the  field 
and  of  reason  in  their  councils.  The  besiegers  had  felt  some  ill 
effects  from  the  latter  cause ;  but  an  end  was  put  to  jarring  pre- 


tensions and  contrarient  views  when  Marshal  Lasnes  arrived  on 

the  22d  of  January  to  take  the  command.  He  had  previously  or- 
dered  Mortier  to  leave  Calatayud,  and  act  withSuchet's  division 
on  the  left  of  the  Ebro ;  having  dispersed  the  force  whichFrancisco 
Palafox  bad  collected  there,  they  took  possession  of  Zuera,  and  fj^* 
scouring  the  country  as  far  as  Pina,  Sarinena,  and  Huesca,  se- 
cured the  besiegers  from  interruption  on  that  side.  The  French 
Marshal  hoped  that  this  might  abate  the  spirit  of  the  Zaragozans 
as  much  as  it  had  cheered  them  when  they  saw  the  force  of  their 
countrymen  upon  the  surrounding  heights  ;  and  he  addressed  a  f''^^^"'"''' 
letter  to  Palafox,  telling  bun  that  the  force  upon  which  he  had  ^-.  w. 
relied  for  relief  had  been  destroyed,  that  the  English  had  fled  to 
Coruna  and  embarked  there,  leaving  7000  prisoners,  and  that 
Romana  had  escaped  with  them,  his  a  run-  with  tiieir  officers 
having  yielded  to  the  Emperor:  that  Infantado  had  been  de- 
feated at  Ucles  with  the  loss  of  18,0(X)  men:  and  that  if  after 
this  true  statement  he  persisted  in  withstanding  a  force  more 
than  sufficient  for  ettbcting  its  purpose,  the  destruction  of  the  c^»iu,i,, 
city  and  of  its  uihabitants  must  rest  upon  his  head.    Palafox  »»>.g«»:- 
rcplied,that  M.  Lasnes  would  cover  himself  with  ^lory  if  he  were  >* 
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CHAP,  to  win  tiie  city  by  force  of  manly  cotmge  with  the  iwdid,  and 
not  by  bombarding  it ;  but  that  the  Zaragojana  knew  their  duty, 
1809.  and  would  not  surrender. 

j^n^  All  the  outworks  had  now  been  taken  except  the  Castle  of 
flie  Inquintion,  which  had  never  been  aerionidy  attackedy  because 
its  possession  was  of  no  importance  to  the  enemy.  The  batteries 
against  the  city  itself  were  completed,  and  on  the  day  after  the 
summons  fifty  pieces  opened  their  fire  upon  the  wall,  and  on  the 
morrow  three  practicable  breaches  were  made.  One  was  by  an 
<Hl-niill,  a  baUding  standing  alone,  without  the  walls,  and  close 
to  them ;  the  enemy  had  establislicd  themselires  in  it  daring  the 
night  The  second  was  to  the  left  of  this,  immediately  opposite 
8t.  Josq;>h's ;  the  third  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Engracia.  All 
these  were  attacked.  A  column  issuing  from  the  oil-mill  pre* 
sently  reached  the  first,  and  the  explosion  of  two  fougades  at  the 
foot  of  the  breach  scarcely  appeared  to  impede  their  progress. 
But  they  found  an  inner  intrenchment,  well  constructed  and 
mounted  with  two  guns ;  and  when  they  attempted  to  cany  this 
the  bell  of  the  Torre  Nueva  rang,  the  inhabitants  manned  the 
adjacent  houses,  and  a  fire  was  opened  from  roofs  and  windows 
which  it  was  neither  possible  to  return  nor  to  withstand.  Profit- 
ing, however,  by  the  eover  which  the  exploded  fougades  af- 
forded them,  they  succeeded  in  lodging  themselves  upon  the 
breach.  On  the  left  they  were  more  successful ;  after  gaining 
the  ramparts,  they  made  their  way  into  the  opposite  house^ 
which  the  artillery  had  breached,  and  into  the  two  adjoining 
ones ;  their  progress  was  then  stopped,  but  they  established 
themselves  within  the  walls,  and  repaired  and  lengthened  for 
their  own  use  a  double  caponier,  by  which  the  besieged  used  to 
communicate  with  S.  Joseph's.  The  attack  upon  the  third  breach 
was  more  formidable.  After  a  severe  struggle  the  enemy  en- 
tered the  convent  of  S.  Engracia,  obtained  possession  of  its 
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ruins  and  of  the  nunnery  of  S.  Joseph,  which  stood  near,  and  of  CHAP. 

will 

which  Utde  more  than  the  mere  shell  was  remaining.  Piercing 
the  walls  of  this,  they  enfiladed  the  curtain  from  S.  Engracia  to  1809. 
the  bridge  of  the  Huerba,  and  taking  the  ti^te-de-poat  in  revcfse,  '^"^'>- 
became  masters  of  the  bridge,  over  which  fresh  troops  joined 
them  to  follow  up  their  success.  They  pished  on  to  the  Capu- 
chin convent  of  La  Trinidad,  which  made  part  of  the  line ;  forty 
jirtillerymen,  who  were  stationed  there  without  support,  as  a 
place  not  in  danger  of  attack,  were  cut  to  pieces  at  their  gans, 
and  the  convent  was  taken.  It  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
but  two  battalions  came  to  support  the  'assailants,  who  took 
it  a  second  time,  and  maintained  their  conc^uest,  thouLli  at  a 
dear  price.  The  greater  part  of  the  French  who  occuj  icfl  tlie 
curtain  fell  under  the  fire  from  th(  houses.  They  suttered  also 
considerably  in  a  vain  attempt  to  [)ossess  themselvps  of  a  single 
house  which  defended  an  impertV' t  l)i  eacii  to  the  right  of  all 
their  other  attacks-  Their  whole  loss  was  stated  by  themselves 
at  600,  that  of  the  besiegers  at  eight.  The  Spaniards,  willi  better 
reason,  believed  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  enemy 
had  fallen ;  and  the  French  had  in  fact  received  so  severe  a 
lesson,  that  they  determined  not  to  risk  any  more  direct  attacks, 
but  proceed  ahva\  s  as  much  as  possible  under  cover:  there  was 
danger  otherwise  tiiat  the  troops  would  become  impatient  of  so  Rxgm^uTi, 
fatal  a  service,  and  even  that  all  their  efibrts  might  be  un«- 
availiij^j;- 

As  it  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  carry  on  the  fidse  afc-  J^^^^ 
tack  upon  the  Aljafaria,  tlie  engineers  were  called  from  dnooe  J^TJJ'^'^. 
to  fortify  the  Trinidad  coiivent,  and  establish  a  communication 
with  it  and  with  a  house  by  the  bridge ;  commanding  in-  tiuB 
manner  the  whole  intermediate  space.  During  the  nigkt  the 
Spaaiaids  mAmnmnd  to  recoFer  the  ruins  of  S.  Engrada  and 
iiub  adjoining  homes,  b«t  without  success.    They  attempted 
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CHAP,  twice  also  to  regain  the  Trinidad,  and  once  succeeded  so  far 
^^^^^^  as  to  force  open  the  church  door :  the  enemy  had  formed  an 

IS09.  epaulcment  within  of  bags  of  earth,  and  fought  to  advantage 
•'""""'y-  behind  that  protection.   A  friar  was  at  the  head  of  the  assailants, 
with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  crucifix  in  the  other ;  one 
of  his  brethren  was  killed  in  the  act  of  administering  extreme 
unction  to  a  Spaniard  who  was  mortally  wounded  ;  another  took 
the  holj'  oil  from  the  slain,  and  continued  to  perform  the  same 
office  to  his  dying  countrymen.    M'omcn  also  mingled  with 
the  combatants,  distributing  cartridges  to  them,  and  bearing 
H.'c«<w.    refreshments  to  their  sons,  their  husbands,  and  fathers,  and 
ji^tittfro,  sometimes  rushing  upon  the  enemy  when  these  dear  relatives 

fell,  to  revenge  their  deaths,  and  to  die  with  them. 
's^i^'^'''-       '^^^^  French  had  in  vain  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the 
and  s.  Mo.  convents  of  S.  Auy;ustin  and  S.  Monica.     Havino-  been  re- 

ntra  won.  "  ^ 

pelled  in  assaulting  the  breaches,  they  sprung  a  mine  under  the 
partition  Avall,  and  by  that  means  cftectcd  an  entrance,  turning 
all  the  works  which  the  Spaniards  had  constructed  for  their  de- 
fence. They  forced  their  way  into  the  church.  Every  column, 
every  chapel,  every  altar,  became  a  point  of  defence.  whi(  h  \v;ls 
repeatedly  attacked,  taken,  and  retaken,  and  attacked  again  ; 
the  pavement  was  covered  with  blood,  and  the  aisles  and 
nave  of  the  church  strewed  with  the  dead,  who  were  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  combatants.  In  the  midst  of  this  contiict  the 
roof,  which  had  been  shattered  by  bombs,  fell  in ;  the  few  who 
were  not  crushed,  after  a  short  pause  which  this  tremendous 
shock  and  the  sense  of  their  own  escape  occasioned,  renewed 
the  fight  with  increased  cl( :s}!(nitinn  :  fresh  p;ir!i(  n  of  the  enemy 
poured  in  :  monks,  and  cui/ens,  am  i  st  Jdiers  caiiK  to  the  defence, 
and  the  contest  was  continued  up(Jii  tlio  ruins  an<l  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  the  dying.  It  ended  la  favour  ol  llie  invaders, 
who  succeeded  in  keeping  the  disputed  position.    Taking  ad- 
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taiiiag«B  of  lite  (^portunityaflfbrdedwhilethe  attention  of  the  Span-  CHAP, 
iards  was  diraoted  to  this  poin^  they  entered  the  Rua  Quemada,  ^^^^ISL 
where  no  attack  was  at  that  time  apptehended,  and  got  possession  1 809- 
of  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  Cozo : 
their  sappers  were  beginning  to  pierce  the  walls  of  the  houses* 
barricade  the  doors  and  windows,  and  cstiiblish  traverses  in  the 
street,  when  the  Zaragozans  charged  them  with  redouble H  spirit* 
drove  them  out  with  considerafcde  loss,  and  recovered  four  houses 
which  had  been  taken  on  a  preceding  day.   At  the  same  time 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  side  of  S.  Engracia,  when,  after  ex- 
ploding two  mines,  the  Poles  got  possession  of  some  ruined 
houses ;  but  in  obtaining:  this  success,  General  Lacoste,  the 
French  commandant  of  engineers,  was  killed.    His  opponent,  J^g*^ 
Colonel  San  Genis,  had  fallen  the  preceding  day:  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Colonel  Zappino,  Lacoste  by  Colonel  Rogniat. 

Kow  that  the  city  was  open  to  the  invaders,  the  contest  was  r/« 
to  be  carried  on  once  more  in  the  streets  and  houses.  But  the  ""'"^v- 
French  had  been  taught  by  expericuce  that  in  such  domestic 
warfare  the  Zaragozans  derived  a  superiority  from  the  feeling 
and  principle  which  inspired  them,  and  the  cause  wherein  they 
Were  engaged.  They  had  learned  that  the  only  means  of  con- 
quering it  was  to  destroy  it  house  by  house,  and  street  by  street ; 
and  upon  this  system  of  destruction  they  proceeded.  Three 
companies  of  miners  and  eight  of  sappers  carried  on  this  sub- 
terranean war.  The  Spaniards  had  officers  who  could  have  op- 
posed them  with  not  inferior  skill ;  but  men  were  wanting,  and 
the  art  of  sapping  and  mining  is  not  one  which  can  be  learned 
on  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted ;  their  attempts  therefore  were 
frequently  discoTered,  and  tiie  men  suffocated  in  their  Own  works; 
Kor  indeed  had  they  been  more  expert  could  powder  have  been 
supplied  for  their  consumption.  -  The  stock  with  which  the  Za- 
ragozans began  had  been  exhausted ;  they  had  none  but  what 
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CHAP,  they  manufactured  day  by  day,  and  no  other  cannon-balls  than 


gltf^  '^  they  exerted  themselves  so  excellently  well,  that  the  I  rench, 
****  with  all  their  advantages,  would  have  found  themselves  unequal 
to  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  otlicr  annics 
must  have  been  brought  up  to  supply  more  thousands  for  the 
slaughter,  if  the  defenders  had  not  been  suffering  under  an  evil 
which  in  their  circumstances  it  was  equally  impossible  to  prevent 
or  to  alleviate.  The  consequences  of  that  evil,  when  it  had 
once  appeared,  were  but  too  surely  to  be  apprehended ;  and  in 
jfMbfb  bitter  anticipation,  yet  while  a  hope  remained,  an  Aragonese 
2^faM»  exclaimed,  Zaragosa  sunendeTs  not,  if  God  Is  neutral  1  If  the 
seasons  had  only  held  their  ordinary  course,  this  heroic  people 
might  a  second  time  have  delivered  themselves.  In  that  part  of 
Spain  Jannaiy  is  commonly  a  wet  month.  Had  the  rams  i^leii 
as  usual,  the  enemy  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  complete 
their  approaches ;  had  the  weather,  on  the  contrary,  been  severe^ 
it  might  hare  stopped  the  contagion,  and  then  the  city  would  have 
had  hands  as  well  as  hearts  for  its  defence.  But  the  season 
proved  at  once  dry  enough  for  the  ground  to  be  in  the  most  ih^ 
vourable  state  for  the  besiegers'  operations,  and  mild  enough  to 
increase  the  progress  of  the  disease,  which  was  now  more  de» 
cmAMk  stnictive  than  the  enemy,  though  no  enemy  ever  employed  the 
means  of  destruction  with  less  remorse.  When  once  the  pesti- 
lence had  begun  it  was  impossible  to  check  its  progress,  or  con- 
fine it  to  one  quarter  of  the  city.  It  was  not  long  before  mow 
than  thirty  hospitals  were  established ; . .  as  soon  as  one  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  bombardment  the  patients  were  removed  to  some 
other  building  which  was  in  a  state  to  afford  them  temporary 
shdter,  and  thus  the  infection  was  canrted  Co  every  part  of  Zar 
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fagcoa.  The  avenge  of  daSiy  deatlie  fifoto  this  catfte  irai  at  tiiU  chaf. 
time  not  len  than  three  handled  and  fifly ;  men  itretched  upon  ^^'^^ 


straw,  in  helpless  misery  lay  breathing  their  last,  and  wtth  their  1809. 
dying  breath  qnreading  tiie  mortal  tamt  of  their  own  disease, 
who,  If  they  had  fallen  in  action,  would  have  died  with  the 
exaltation  of  martjrrs.  Their  sole  comfort  was  the  sense  of  having 
performed  their  duty  religiously  to  the  uttermost.. all  other 
alleviations  were  wanting ;  neither  medicines  nor  necessary  food 
were  to  be  procured,  nor  needful  attendance . .  for  the  ministers 
of  charity  themselves  became  victims  of  the  disease.  All  that  the 
most  compassionate  had  now  to  bestow  was  a  little  water  in  which 
rice  had  been  boiled,  and  a  winding-sheet  The  nuns,  driven 
from  their  convents,  knew  not  where  to  take  refuge,  nor  where 
to  find  shelter  for  their  dying  sisters.  The  Church  of  the  Pillar 
was  crowded  with  poor  creatures,  who,  despairing  of  life,  hoped 
now  for  nothing  more  than  to  die  in  the  presence  of  the  tutelary 
saint.  The  clergy  were  employed  night  and  day  in  administer- 
ing the  sacraments  to  the  dying,  till  they  themselves  sunk  under 
the  common  calamity.  The  slightest  wound  produced  gangrene 
and  death  in  bodies  so  prepared  for  dissolution  by  distress  of 
mind,  agitation,  want  of  proper  aliment  and  of  sleep.  For  there 
was  now  no  respite  neither  by  day  nor  night  for  this  devoted 
city;  even  the  natural  order  of  light  and  darkness  was  destroyed 
in  Zaragoza :  by  day  it  was  involved  in  a  red  sulphureous  atmo- 
sphere of  smoke  and  dust,  which  hid  the  face  of  heaven ;  by 
night  the  fire  of  cannon  and  mortars,  and  the  flames  of  burning 
^  houses,  kept  it  in  a  state  oi  horrible  illumination.  The  cemeteries 
could  no  longer  aflord  room  for  the  dead  ;  huge  pits  were  dug  to 
receive  them  in  the  streets  and  in  the  courts  of  the  public  build- 
ings, till  hands  were  wanting  lor  the  Inhoiir  :  they  were  laid  &i«<«i« 
bciore  the  churches,  heaped  upon  one  unulher.  and  c  overed  with  j*-''. 
sheets;  and  that  no  spectacle  of  horror  might  be  wanting)  it/*' 
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CHAP,  happened  not  imfireqaently  that  these  piles  of  mortality  were 
^j^^^  struck  by  a  shell,  and  the  shattered  bodies  scattered  in  all 
1809.  diiectiohs. 

On  the  Ist  of  Pebmary  the  sitoatioQ  of  the  dty  appeared  so 
desperate,  that  persons  of  approved  and  unquestionable  pa- 
*"**'*'^  triotisin  came  to  the  Regent  of  the  Royal  Audience  Of  Aragon, 
D.  Pedro  Maria  Bic,  and  besought  him  to  represent  to  Palafox 
the  necessity  of  capitulating;  but  Ric,  with  a  spirit  like  that  of 
Palafox  himself,  could  not  submit  to  this  while  there  was  any 
possibility  of  prolonging  the  defence.  He  knevr  that  of  aU 
examples  there  is  none  which  makes  so  sure  and  so  powerful  an 
impression  as  that  of  heroic  suffering ;  and  that  if  Zaragoza  were 
defended  to  the  last  gasp,  the  influence  of  its  fall  under  such  cir* 
cumstances  would  be  not  less  honourable  and  hardly  less  salutary 
than  a  happier  termination.  Nor  indeed  would  the  people  have 
consented  to  a  surrender;  their  spirit  was  unsubdued,  and  the 
principle  which  supported  it  retained  all  its  force.  The  worst 
effect  of  their  sense  of  increasing  danger  was,  that  it  increased 
D.  p  M.  mtmr  suspicions,  always  too  easily  excited ;  and  ta  those  su^icions 
frtortc^**  persons  were  sacrificed,  being  with  or  without  proof 

Ar»  28.  p.  lixin'r  fliiring  the  night  in  the  Cozo  and  in  the  market-place.  The 
^"ii^"^  character  indeed  of  the  struggle  was  such  as  to  excite  the  most 
implacable  indignation  and  hatred  against  an  enemy,  who  having 
begun  Iho  ^var  with  such  unexampled  treachery,  prosecuted  it 
with  a  ferocity  e(}ually  unexampled  in  later  ages. 
j^J^j^''  Four  days  the  French  were  employed  in  forming  three  gal- 
leries  to  cross  the  Rua  Quemadn.  Thev  failed  in  two  ;  the  third 
opened  into  the  cellar  of  an  undcii  ud  ed  house :  thence  they  made 
way  along  great  part  of  the  street  from  house  to  house,  and 
crossing  another  street  bv  means  of  a  double  epaulement  of  bags 
of  earth,  established  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  a  house  which 
formed  ao  angle  of  the  Cozo  and  of  the  Rua  del  Medio.  Their 
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next  object  was  to  gret  possession  of  the  Escuelas  Pias,  a  build-  CHAP, 
ing  which  commaudcd  some  traverses  made  for  defending  the 
Cozo.  The  French  often  attacked  it,  and  were  as  often  repulsed ;  1809. 
they  then  attempted  the  adjoining  houses.  The  syiton  of  Wow- 
ing  up  the  houses  exposed  them  to  an  evil  wbich  had  not  beeii 
foreseen,  for  .when  they  attempted  to  establish  theinselTeB  uiMm 
the  ruins,  the  Spaniards  from  the  dwellings  near  fired  upon  them 
widi  sure  effect.  They  endeavoured  therefore  so  to  proportion 
the  charge  in  their  mines  as  to  breach  the  house  without  destroy* 
ing  it;  but  to  deprive  them  of  the  cover  which  they  would  thus 
have  obtained,  tiie  Zaragozans  with  characteristic  desperation 
set  fire  now  to  every  house  before  they  abandoned  it  They 
began  this  mode  of  defence  here,  maintaining  the  entrance  tiQ 
they  had  prepared  the  building  for  burning ;  for  so  little  wood  was 
used  in  the  construction,  that  it  was  necessary  to  smear  the  floors 
and  beams  with  melted  resin,  to  make  than  more  combustible. 
When  all  was  ready  they  then  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  retired 
into  die  Escuelas  Fias,  interposing  thus  a  banrier  of  flames 
between  than  and  the  assailants.  The  enemy  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  extinguish  the  fire  under  a  «hower  of  Imlls ;  and  the  time 
tihus  gained  was  employed  by  the  Zaragosans  in  forming  new 
works  of  defence.  Unable  to  win  (he  Schools  by  any  oth^ 
meenS)  the  enemy  n.t  length  prepared  a  mine,  which  was  dis*  jiv<m; 
covered  too  late  for  the  Spaniards  to  firustrate  their  purpose,  but 
in  time  to  disappoint  them  of  their  expected  advantage  by  setting  jiuwiw 
fire  to  the  disputed  edifice. 

On  the  same  day  operations  were  renewed  against  the  suburbs,  ^7^/;^^ 
where  the  enemy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  had  received  ^  *^ 
so  severe  a  repulse.    General  Gazan,  availing  himself  of  an  am- 
biL-uity  in  his  orders,  had,  after  that  lesson,  contented- himself 
with  keeping  up  the  blockade;  nor  could  any  representation 
induce  him  to  engage  in  more  active  operations,  till  M.  Lasnes 
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CHAP.  anriTcid  ivith  authority  to  enforce  his  orders.  The  Convent  of 
Jesus,  situated  on  the  road  to  Barcelona,  formed  |>Brt  of  the 
1809.  defence  on  that  side ;  the  engineers,  not  having  time  to  rase  iti 
fH^I^^  deeming  it  bett^  that  it  should  be  occupied  than  abandoned  for 
the  enemy.  Trenches  were  now  opened  against  this  building, 
and  twenty  battering  pieces  soon  effected  a  breach,  which  was 
carried  almost  as  easily  as  it  had  been  made ;  but  when  the 
enemy,  flushed  with  success,  entered  the  suburbs  in  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  garrison,  they  were  driven  out  with  great  slau^ter, 
as  on  their  former  attempt.   They  entrendied  themselveB,  how* 
RogHiai.    ever,  on  the  ruins  of  the  convent,  established  a  communication 
with  it,  and  lodgements  on  the  right  and  left. 

The  attack  in  the  centre  was  pursued  with  the  same  vigour, 
and  resisted  with  the  same  desperate  determination.  Every 
door,  every  staircase,  every  chamber  was  disputed ;  the  French 
abandoned  all  attacks  to  the  left  for  the  salce  of  concentrating 
their  efforts  here,  that  they  might  the  sooner  readi  the  CO0O, 
extend  themselves  along  it  to  the  right  as  &r  as  the  quay, 
and  thus  connect  their  operations  with  those  of  Gasan  on  the 
other  side  the  £bro :  and  these  increased  efforts  were  met  with 
proportionate  exertions  by  the  Zaragoaans.  Grenades  were 
thrown  from  one  floor  to  another,  and  bombs  were  rolled  among 
the  enemy,  when  they  were  so  near  that  the  Spaniards  who 
rolled  them  expected  themselves  also  to  perish  by  the  explosion. 
Their  resolution  seemed,  if  it  were  possible,  to  increase  wiidi 
their  danger;  every  spot  was  defended  with  more  obstinacy 
than  the  last ;  and  this  temper  would  havr  been,  as  it  deserved 
to  be,  invincible,  if  pestilence  the  while  had  not  been  consuming 
them  faster  than  fire  and  sword.  The  sense  of  honour  as  well  as 
of  duty  was  carried  to  its  highest  point ;  the  officers  preferred 
d\nng  upon  the  stations  which  they  had  been  appointed  to  de* 
fend,  rather  than  to  live  after  having  lost  them,  though  every 
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possible  resistance  had  been  made.  On  this  side,  after  having  CRAP, 
occupied  and  been  driven  from  !the  vaults  of  the  Hospital,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  ruins  in  the  former  siege,  the  enemy  su6« 
ceeded  aft  length  in  carrying  a  gallery  to  the  great  convent  of 
S«  Francisco; . . a countnmine  was  prepared,  which  compdled 
tiiem  to  stop  before  they  cotdd  get  under  the  walls  of  the  con- 
vent The  engineer,  Major  Breoille,  immediatdy  charged  the 
mine  with  three  thousand  weight  of  powder,  and  fired  it,  having 
drawn  by  feigned  preparations  for  an  assault  as  many  Spaniards 
as  he  could  within  the  sphere  of  destruction.  The  ezplosioa 
was  terrible,  and  brought  down  part  of  the  building :  the  enemy 
rushed  through  the  breach,  and  making  way  into  the  church, 
formed  an  epaulement  there  to  establish  themselves.  Some  Za- 
ragoians  who  were  acquainted  with  the  building  got,  by  passages 
connected  with  the  tower,  upon  the  cornices  of  the  church; 
others  mounted  the  roof,  and  broke  holes  in  it,  and  from  thence 
they  poured  down  grenades  upon  the  invaders,  and  drove  them 
from  their  post.  The  ruins  of  this  convent,  which  had  been 
burnt  during  the  first  siege,  and  now  shattered  by  the  mine, 
were  disputed  two  whole  days,  till  the  defenders  at  length  were 
driven  from  the  hut  chapel  by  the  bayonet.  For  the  advantiige 
now  both  in  numbers  and  in  physical  power  was  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  tiie  pestilence  having  so  wasted  the  Spaniards,  that  men 
enough  could  not  be  provided  to  man  the  points  which  were  jbyati^ 
attacked  without  calling  up  from  the  hospitals  those  who  had  yet 
strength  enough  to  use  a  weapon. 

From  the  tower  of  this  buildino*  the  French  commanded  the  TheFrtudk 
Cozo  for  a  musket-shot  distance  on  cither  side.    After  many  "•«'^. 
desperate  attempts  their  miners  succeeded  in  crossing  that  street; 
but  they  were  baffled  in  their  attacks  upon  the  University,  and 
80  many  of  their  officers  and  best  soldiers  had  fallen  in  this  mur- 
derous strug^e,  that  the  disgust  which  ought  to  .have  been  excited 
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CHAP  by  iheir  abominable  cause  was  produced  by  the  difficulty  which 
s,^,^  they  found  in  pursuing  it.  Not  the  men  done,  but  the  officers 
1809.  aJso,  began  to  complain  that  they  were  worn  out,  though  they 
had  as  yet  only  taken  a  fourth  part  of  the  town ;  it  was  neces* 
sary ,  they  said,  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  otherwise  they  should 
all  be  buried  in  these  cursed  ruins,  before  they  could  drire  the 
fanatics  from  their  last  retreatl  Marshal  Lasnes  represented  to 
them,  that  destructive  as  the  mode  of  war  was,  it  was  more  so  to 
the  besieged  than  to  them,  whose  operations  were  directed  by 
more  skiU,  and  carried  on  by  men  trained  to  such  service;  that 
pestilence  was  doing  their  work ;  and  that  if  these  desperate 
madmen  chose  to  renew  the  example  of  Numantia,  and  bury 
themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their  city,  bombs  and  mines  would 
JhrM.  not  now  be  long  in  destroying  the  last  of  them.  Marshal  Lasnes 
was  a  man  after  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  own  heart;  with  so 
little  honourable  feeling,  that  he  regarded  the  Zaragozans  mcrt 
as  madmen;  and  with  so  little  human  feeling,  that  he  would 
have  completed  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  its  last  inha- 
bitants with  the  same  insensibility  that  he  declared  his  inten-> 
tion  of  doing  so. 

S.  Genis  bad  repeatedly  said,  **  Let  me  never  be  appealed  to 
otSait*'  ^ there  is  any  question  of  capituluting,  for  1  shiill  never  be  of 
opinion  that  we  can  no  longer  defend  ourselves."  In  the  same 
spirit  Palafox  wrote  to  his  friend  General  Doyle  :  **  Within  the 
last  forty-eight  hours,"  said  he,  "  6000  shells  have  been  thrown 
in  ;  two-thirds  of  the  city  are  in  ruins ;  but  we  will  perish  under 
the  ruins  of  the  r^naining  part,  rather  than  surrender."  It  was 
not  by  any  promises  or  hopes  of  external  succour  that  this  spirit 
was  supported.  Palafox  well  knew  that  no  efforts  would  be 
wanting  on  the  part  of  his  brothers,  or  of  his  friends ;  but  he 
knew  also  what  divided  counsels  and  jarring  interests  were  op- 
posed to  them,  and  that  willing  lives  were  all  they  could  have 
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Had  at  their  command.  General  Doyle  with'  great  exertions  j^t  CHAP, 
together  ammunition  and  stores  at  Mequinensa,  in  the  beginning 
of  February;  and  tiie  Marques  de  Lazan  took  the  field  from  1809. 
Lerida  with  a  nominal  force  of  7000  foot  and  360  horse  to  at- 
tempt  something  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city.  It  was  soon 
learnt  by  their  spies  that  a  corps  of  10,000  foot  and  800  horse 
was  ready  to  oppose  them';  and  rather  than  make, an  attempt 
which  must  inevitably  have  ended  in  the  utter  rout  of  his  ill-* 
disciplined  troops,  Lazan  waited  at  Monzon,  to  be  joined  by  a 
division  from  Valencia,  which  the  Junta  of  that  kingdom  had  at 
last  consented  to  send  across  the  Ebro.  Ikit  a  French  division 
in  Aragon  threatened  to  impede  the  junction  :  ammunition  was 
wanted  from  TiCrida,  which  the  Junta  of  that  citj^  demurred  at 
grantinix ;  time  was  consumed  in  miserable  counsels  and  hope- 
less expectation,  Lazan  looking  to  Reding  for  some  great  exertion, 
and  Kcding  deterred  from  attempting  any  thing,  though  with  a 
superior  force,  by  total  want  of  confidence  in  his  army,  and  the 
suspicion  that  whatever  passed  at  his  head-quarters  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  enemy  ;  and  thus  w  hile  I.aijan  and 
his  brother  were  in  the  most  pitiable  distress,  knowing  the  state 
of  Zaragoza,  where  their  families  were  suffering  under  tin  un- 
exampled horrors  ot  such  a  siege, . .  while  every  man  m  tlieir 
division  partook  that  feeling  which  the  situation  of  the  besieged 
excited  in  all  their  countrymen  . .  an  anxiety  as  unexampled  as  it 
was  great, . .  and  while  every  where  it  was  expected  that  some 
efforts  such  as  the  occasion  required  would  be  made ;  even  the 
most  ready  and  devoted  courage  was  of  no  avail  where  prepara- 
tion, order,  discipline,  prompt  judgement,  and  vigorous  authority 
were  all  wanting;  and  though  the  province  and  the  nation  were 
in  arms,  Zaragoza  was  left  to  its  fate  without  even  an  aUempt  to 
5ave  it. 

:  .  Meantime  pestilence  was  consuming  the  Zuragozans  faster 
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CHAP,  than  fire  and  sword.    The  points  which  were  not  immediately 
threatened  were  now  wholly  manned  by  men  who  rose  from  their 
1809.  straw  in  the  hospitals,  and  sate  at  their  posts,  unable  to  support 
FArmiry.  ||j^jjjggiygg  Standing,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  and  shivering 
otftM."'^  or  panting  for  breath,  as  the  ague  or  the  hot  fit  of  the  disease 
*^       might  prevail.  The  officer  whose  dreadful  task  it  was  to  choose 
out  patients  for  the  service  became  in  his  turn  a  victim  to  the 
contagion.    }Iopeless  of  finding  relief  any  where,  the  sick  re- 
signed themselves  quietly  to  their  fate  ;  the  dying  and  the  dead 
were  buried  together  beneath  the  houses  which  were  blown  up, 
or  consumed  in  the  flames ;  and  the  French  found  court-yards 
and  chambers  filled  with  corpses,  and  said  themselves  that  they 
Rmrnyt,    ^vere  fighting  now  only  to  obtain  possession  of  a  cemetery.  The 
cwicro,   ravages  of  the  disease  were  such,  that  many,  bearing  up  with 
invincible  resolution  to  tlie  last,  fell  in  the  streets  and  died.  The 
enemy  did  not  remit  their  attacks  while  death  was  thus  doing 
their  work  ;  they  profited  by  the  weakness  of  the  besieged,  and 
opening  a  fire  from  their  batteries  on  botli  sides  the  Convent  of 
Feikie.     Jesus  upon  liie  suburbs,  made  another  attempt  upon  the  feeble 
works  where  they  had  twice  been  repulsed  with  such  great  loss. 
ThttnbKTht  A  fire  from  fifty  pieces  soon  made  the  way  open,  and  the  bridge 
being  tianked  by  some  of  their  guns,  no  succour  could  be  sent 
from  the  city.    Baron  de  Versaje,  who  commanded  there,  and 
ha<i  (luUnguished  liimself  in  the  defence,  was  killed  in  repairing 
to  his  post.    A  breach  was  made  in  the  Convent  of  S.  Liizarus 
on  the  left  bank ;  the  garrison,  exhausted  by  privations  and 
fatigue  and  sickness,  opposed  all  the  resistance  in  tiieir  power, 
. .  the  greater  number  dying  in  its  defence ;  and  this  edifice 
being  taken,  the  Spaniards  could  neither  retreat  from  the  sub- 
urbs, nor  hope  to  support  themselves  there,  when  they  could 
no  longer  be  supplied  with  food  or  ammunition  from  the  city, 
rinding  themselves  separated  by  the  enemy  into  two  columns. 
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the  one  body  crossed  the  bridge  with  considerable  loss,  and  ef-  CHAP. 

.  XVIII 

fected  their  retreat  into  the  town ;  the  other  cnt  their  way  through  y^^.^^ 
the  enemy,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  in  the  open  coimtry  along  I8O9. 
ffae  bank  of  the  Ebro;  they  were  pursued  by  the  French  horse, 
and  after  mutaining  a  second  actiim  till  their  powder  was  ex- 
faansted,  were  taken  priaonerB  to  Uie  niimbor  of  1500. 

The  loss  of  the  left  bank  exposed  to  the  enemy  the  only  part  ^^"^ 
of  the  city  whidi  had  not  yet  been  open  to  their  direct  attacks,  '"^^ 
bat  had  only  suiFered  from  the  bombardment  On  the  other 
side,  the  University,  after  repeated  attempts,  had  been  token, 
and  the  traverses  which  the  Spaniards  had  so  well  defended  in 
the  Co£o.  Palafox  had  now  been  seised  with  the  disease.  Ca- 
pitulation had  been  mentioned  at  the  last  council  in  wbich  he 
was  present,  and  when  it  was  asked  how  long  the  city  could 
bold  out,  bis  answer  had  been,  hatta  la  ultima  tqpia;  to  the 
last  mud-wall."  Beins  now  utterly  disabled,  he  transferred  all  ^•^/^ 
ills  autbonty,  civil  and  military,  on  the  ni^t  of  th6  18tb,  to  a 
Junta,  naming  Ric  to  be  the  president  That  noble-minded 
Spaniard  immediately  summoned  ike  nliembers,  and  they  began 
their  functions  at  one  on  the  morning  of  the  I9th.  The  chiefe 
of  the  various  militory  departments  were  summoned  to  deliver 
their  ot>]nions.  The  general  of  cavalry  represented,  that  there  ^^'r'"'' 
remained  only  sixty-two  horses,  and  those  weak  and  unservice- 
able, the  rest  having  died  of  hunger.  From  a  statement  of  the 
infantry  it  appeared  that  there  were  only  38312  men  fit  for  service. 
Anmiunitioh  was  nearly  exhausted ;  tiiere  was  none  but  what 
was  manufactured  in  the  InqutsitioD,  and  that  would  be  destroyed 
if  a  shell  should  fall  diere.  The  commandant  of  engineers  re- 
ported that  the  fortifications  were  demolished,  there  were  neither 
men  nor  materials  for  repairing  them,  and  all  the  cloth  which 
could  serve  for  bags  of  earth  had  been  consumed.  All  the  of- 
ficers who  had  thus  been  consulted  gave  their  opinion  that  the 
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CHAP,  place  ought  to  be  siirrendered,  and  that  the  Junta  would  be  re« 
y.^"^  sponsible  to  God  and  the  King  for  the  lives  which  every  hour 


1809.  were  sacrificed*  if  they  persisted  in  resistance,  now  that  it 
was  become  manifestly  impossible  to  save  the  city.  Having 
heard  this  melandioly  representation,  the  Junta  required  Ge- 
neral San  Marc,  who  was  one  of  their  members,  to  express 
his  judgement;  the  eminent  talents  and  courage  which  he  had 
dbplayed  during  the  whole  si^e  would  render  his  opinion  de- 
cisive both  with  them  and  the  commander-in'^ef  and  the 
people.  He  statied,  ^t  if  the  enemy  made  a  general  attack^ 
which  the  preparations  that  were  observed  appeared  to  indicate, 
the  loss  of  the  city  was  inevitable,  and  would  be  followed  by 
every  imaginable  horror.  It  was  known  with  what  fury  the 
French  treated  every  place  which  they  conquered,  and  their 
rage  would  be  greater  here,  on  account  of  the  hatred  which  they 
and  their  general  and  their  bloody  Emperor  bore  towards  a  city 
that  had  once  put  them  to  such  shame,  and  now  cost  them  so 
dearly.  If  the  attacks  were  partial,  such  as  those  which  were 
repeatedly  made  everyday,  they  might  hold  out  two  days  longer, 
or  possibly  four,  provided  men  could  be  found  for  defence  and 
for  the  works ;  longer  than  four  days  it  was  not  possible  to  main-^ 
tain  the  contest :  San  Marc  concluded  by  declaring,  that  unless 
there  were  well-founded  expectations  of  speedy  relief,  it  was  un-* 

in^.sS'e.  justifiable  to  sacrifice  the  lives  which  in  these  days  must  be  lostj 
the  loss  of  the  city  in  that  short  time  being  unavoidable. 

Upon  this  the  Junta  proceeded  to  make  inquiry  what  cxpecta^ 
tions  of  relief  there  were :  for  this  purpose  the  Duke  of  A  ilia* 
hermosa  was  sent  to  Palafox ;  but  Pidafox  wns  now  so  ill  that 
he  could  give  no  account  of  any  thing,  for  the  fever  had  fixed 
upon,  his  brain.  His  secretary  was  applied  to  for  any  letters :and 
documents  which  might  be  in  his  possession :  he  delivered  in 
WO,  both  of  which  were  dated  long  back.  One  wm  a  letter  from 
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Prancisco  Palafox,  saying,  that  after  making  the  utmost  exertions  chap. 
to  collect,  troops,  biit  in  Tain,'  he  was  then  atTortosa,  asseinbUDg  v,,^..^^ 
the  peasantry  with  some  soldiers  from  the  garrisons  on  the  coasts  1809* 
and  that  he  designed  to'  strengthen  this  force  with'  some  gun- 
boats  that  were  to  be  sent  up  the  Ebro.   The  other  was  a  scrap 
of  paper,  written  in  enigmatical  terms  (for  it  had  to  pass  through 
the  enemy's  lines),  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  the  Conde  de 
Montijo.   It  said,  that  the  writer  and  the  Duke  del  Iniantado 
wished  to  coine  to  the  relief  of  Zaragoza,  but  the  Central  Junta 
had  ordwed  that  the  Swbs  should  go,  and  that  they  were  to  fall 
upon  Madrid.   The  Swiss  was  understood  to  mean  General 
Beding ;  but  he  was  so  situated  that  no  succour  could  be  exr 
peeted  from  him ;  for  he  was  in  Catalonia,  and  the  enemy  being 
masters  of  the  suburbs,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  now  to  cross  the 
bridge.  Moreover  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  other  divisions 
of  the  French  ptve  him  full  employment.  These  papers,  there»- 
fore,  only  confirmed  the  Junta  in  their  apprehensions  that  the 
Jrench  were  victorious  every  where,  and  that  in  the  general  iNc.«j6.r. 
distress  of  the  country  they  could  expect  do  relief. 

While  they  were  deliberating  the  bombardment  was  renewed,  »/ 

"  »  truct  u-Ht  to 

They  knew  that  the  city  could  not  hold  out ;  twenty-six  members  ^ 
voted  for  a  capitulation,  eight,  with  Bic  among  them,  that  they 
should  still  contintte  their  resistance,  urging  that  there  was  a  pos* 
sibility  of  being  succoured.  Such  was  the  high  spirit  of  these 
brave  men,  that  the  opinion  of  the  minority  was  followed :  for 
they  who  had  voted  for  surrendering  had  done  so  for  the  sake  of 
4)ther8,..for  themselves,  there  was  not  one  among  them  who 
would  not  rather  have,  died  than  capitulated.  They  agreed  to 
send  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy,  lequesting  a  suspension  of 
liostalities  for  three  days,  that  officers  might  in  the  meantime  be 
aeht  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  ac* 
cording  to  the  intelligence  which. might  thus  be  obtained,  they 
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CHAP,  would  then  tre&t  for  a  Bonrender.   Lasnes,  when  he  liad  sam- 
^^l^  moned  the  city,  had  proposed  this  method  hioiself, . .  he  now 
I8O9.  resented  the  proposal  as  an  insult,  and  vented  the  most  ferocious 
threats  against  the  city,  unless  it  were  immediately  delivered  up. 
The  flag  was  remanded  with  a  second  letter,  reminding  him  that 
the  proposal  was  originally  his  own :  he  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
jife«8ine.  answer  in  any  otiier  manner  than  by  a  shower  of  bombs,  and  by 

ordering  the  attack  to  be  renewed. 
^!L%T'  ^  ^®  evening  of  that  day  the  quarter  of  the  Tanneries  was 
lost,  a  part  of  the  strand  leading  to  the  stone  bridge,  and  the 
Puerto  del  Angel,  a  point  of  great  importance.  Four  cannon 
in  the  battery  of  the  wooden  bridge  were  spiked,  treacherously 
it  was  supposed, . .  but  there  was  no  time  for  ascertaining  this 
and  punishing  the  traitors.  The  handful  of  men  who  remained 
were  at  th^r  posts,  manifesting  their  wonted  resolution;  but 
they  were  too  few  for  the  severe  service  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  San  Marc  applied  to  Bic  to  reinforce  with  only 
«200  the  points  which  were  attacked, . .  more  he  did  not  ask  for, 
knowing  the  deplorable  state  of  the  city.  Bic  had  already 
charged  Don  Miguel  Mairaco,  a  beneficed  priest  of  the  Churdi 
of  the  PiUar,  whom  the  general  had  commissioned  to  organise 
the  peasantry,  to  provide  men  for  the  works, .  .he  now  sent  him 
a  note  which  would  have  excited  him  to  new  exertions  had  there 
been  any  remissness  on  his  part  Don  Mariano  Cerazo,  an  hoi- 
nourable  citizen,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  aeal  and 
his  influence  with  the  people,  was  called  upon  in  like  maimer ; 
and  certain  priests  also,  who  had  united  for  the  purpose  of  train'* 
ing  and  encouraging  the  peasantry,  w^e  requested  in  this 
emergency  to  furnish  men.  These  measures*  b^ore  the  pesti- 
lence had  so  widely  extended  itself,  would  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  hare  produced  a  thousand  armed  m&i,  Kic  ordered  also 
the  alarm  to  be  beaten  in  the  New  Tower,  and  taking  advantage 
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of' a  favourable  moment,  when  the  enemy  were  driven  back  by  CHAP, 
the  bayonet  from  tli<^  Convent  del  Sepulcro.  he  sent  the  public 
crier  through  the  streets  to  proclaim  this  success,  and  summon 
the  people  hj  sound  of  trumpet  to  complete  the  victory.  But 
disease  had  subdued  them ;  of  the  surviving;  population,  the 
few  who  were  not  sutfering  under  tlie  disorder  were  attend- 
ing their  sick  or  dying  friends,  and  neither  hope  nor  despair 
could  call  them  out,  ..hope,  indeed,  they  had  none,  and  the 
dreadful  duty  in  which  they  were  engaged  rendered  them  in- 
sensible to  all  evils  but  those  before  their  eyes.  San  Marc  was 
joined  by  only  seventeen  men ;  ill  tidings  came  upon  him  from 
every  quarter;  one  conunander  complained  that  he  was  cut  off 
at  hig  station,  another  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  so,  a 
third  lliat  he  was  undtrmined,  .  .  from  c\  cry  quarter  they  called 
for  troops  and  labourers  and  ummuuitiou,  at  a  time  when  all 
were  wanting. 

Thus  situated,  the  Junta  ordered  the  almoners  of  the  different  ri',n'u^, 
parishes  to  infonn  their  parishioners  of  the  state  of  the  city,  and  '^U^''^ 
report  the  opinion  which  they  should  form  in  consequence.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed ;  thirty  thousand  of  the  iO'* 
habitants  had  perished,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons 
were  daily  dying  of  the  pestilence.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  Junta  protested  that  they  had  fulfilled  their  oath  of  fidelity, 
for  Zaragoza  mat  deiiroyed;  and  they  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  French  commander,  requesting  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  four-and-twenty  hours,  that  they  might  in  that  time  negotiate 
for  a  capitulation*  A  French  officer  came  with  the  reply,  re* 
quiring  the  Junta  to  wait  upon  Marshal  Lasnes  within  two  houis^ 
and  declaring  that  after  that  time  was  expired  he  would  not 
listen  to  any  tenns.  Bic  instantly  summoned  the  Junta,  and  as 
they  could  not  all  be  immediately  collected,  he  proceeded  with 
tome  of  them  toward  Marshal  Lasnes,  leaving  some  to  acquaint 
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CHAP,  the  others  with  the  result  of  the  tlao;  of  truce,  and  to  act  as  ci'r- 
^      cunistLinces  might  require.    They  took  a  tiuuipeter  with  them 
180.9.  to  announce  a  parley,  because  the  firing  was  still  continued  on 
F.-hru.nj^  botli  sides  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Spanish  deputies  M  ere 
fired  at  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  Ric  protested  against 
this  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  refused  to  proceed  till  lie 
was  assured  that  it  should  not  be  repeated.  An  aide-de-camp  of 
the  French  general  had  just  before  arrived,  with  instructions 
that  the  Junta  should  repair  to  the  Casa  Blanca,  not  to  the  sub* 
urb8»  as  had  been  first  appointed ;  this  officer  went  for  an  escort 
of  infantry,  and  conducted  Ric  and  his  colleagues  to  the  general's 
presence.   Lasnes  received  them  with  an  insolent  indifierence» 
while  his  despite  for  the  brave  resistance  which  he  had  found 
betrayed  itself  in  marks  of  affected  contempt   He  took  some 
turns  about  the  room,  then  addressing  himself  to  Ric,  began  to 
inveigh  against  the  Zaragozans  for  not  believing  him  when  be 
said  that  resistance  was  in  vain, . .  for  which,  he  said,  they  de- 
served little  consideration  from  his  hands.   He  reproached  the 
Junta  also.   Ric  interrupted  him.   The  Junta,  he  said,  had 
commenced  their  sittings  on  the  yesterday,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  responsible  for  any  thing  before  that  time.  The  Marshal 
himself  must  feel,  that  if  they  had  surrendered  without  having 
ascertained  the  absolute  necessity  of  surrendering,  they  would 
have  failed  in  their  duty.   When  they  were  informed  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  they  had  considered  of  a  capitulation, 
and  addressed  a  letter,  proposing  measures,  which  he  himself 
had  suggested  in  the  summons  to  which  he  now  alluded.  This 
had  offended  him,  and  he  did  not  condescend  to  notice  their 
second  letter  in  explanation  of  the  first.   They  had  then  dis- 
patched a  thhrd  flag,  requesting  a  suspension  of  four-and-twenly 
hours,  because  they  were  accountable  to  the  people,  and  that 
time  was  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  public  will.  Zaragosa* 
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which  had  so  nobly  distinguished  itself  by  the  manner  of  its  chap. 
Tenstanoe,  miut  also  distrngoish  itself  in  the  manner  of  capi*  v^]!^!w 
tiilating,  when  capitulation  was  become  Inevitable.   **  Acting  1809. 
upon  these  principles,"  said  Btc,  '*  it  is  my  duty  to  declare  that 
I  bring  neither  powers  nor  instructions,  neither  do  I  know  the 
will  of  the  people;  but  I  believe  they  will  accept  a  capitulajtion^  ^, 
provided  it  be  reasonable,  and  becoming  the  heroism  with  which 
Zaragosa  has  defended  itself." 

The  maUner  and  the  manliness  of  this  declaration  were  not 
lost  even  upon  Lasnes :  in  spite  of  himself  he  felt  the  superiority 
of  the  men  who  stood  before  him,  and,  abstaining  from  farthw 
insults,  he  said»  that  the  women  and  children  slioukl  be  safe,  and 
that.the  negotiation  was  concluded.  Ric  replied,  it  was  not  yet 
begun ;  for  this  would  be  surrendering  at  discretion,  and  Zara- 
goaa  had  no  such  thought  If  the  Marshal  insisted  upon  this, 
he  might  renew  his  attacks  on  the  city,  "  And  I  and  my  com-* 
panions,"  said  the  noble  Aragonese,  **  will  return  there,  and  con* 
tinue  to  defend  ourselves ;  we  have  yet  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  daggers :  war  is  never  without  its  chanc»s ;  and  if  we  are 
driven  to  despair,  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  who  are  to  be  vic- 
torious." This  answer  did  not  appear  to  irritate  the  French 
general ;  he  knew,  indeed,  that  though  farther  resistance  could 
not  possibly  save  Zaragoza,  every  inch  which  he  had  to  win 
must  be  dearly  purchased,  and,  for  the  honour  of  France,  t!ie 
sooner  the  siege  was  concluded  the  better  ;  .  .  it  had  already 
lasted  too  long.  There  was  another  reason,  too,  why  he  did 
not  refuse  to  grant  terms, .  .it  would  bp  in  his  power  to  hi*  ;ik 
them.  He  called  for  his  secretary,  and  dictated  the  preamble 
of  the  capitulation  and  some  of  the  articles.  The  first  stipulated 
that  the  garrison  should  surrender  prisoners.  Ric  proposed  that 
they  should  march  out,  as  became  them,  with  the  honours  of 
war;  Lasnes  would  not  consent  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
words  of  the  article,  but  he  promised  that  those  honours  should 
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CHAP,  be  allowed  them,  and  that  the  officers  should  retain  their  bae- 
\^,yw  g^g®»  "^ii*^        "^^^  their  knapsacks.    Ric  then  required  that 
1809.  Palafox  might  be  at  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he  pleased,  with 
fet^Mtry.  ^  replied,  that  an  individual  could  never  be 

the  subject  of  capitulation  ;  but  Marshal  liusnes  pledged  his  word 
of  honour  that  Palafox  should  go  to  any  place  he  pleased  ;  and 
he  specified  Mallen  or  Toledo.  Those  places,  Eic  replied,  would 
not  suit  him,  because  they  were  occupied  by  iVench  troops, 
and  it  was  understood  that  he  thoiicrht  of  going  to  Majorca. 
Lasnes  then  gave  his  word  of  honour  that  he  might  go  to  any 
place  which  he  thought  b(?st.  It  was  demanded  that  all  persons, 
not  included  in  the  garrison,  v,  ho  wished  to  leave  ZnrnL^oza,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  contagion,  should  be  allowed  passports.  Lasnos 
replied,  all  who  wished  it  might  go  out, . .  he  pledged  his  word  to 
jik,23i,3.  this  :  but  it  was  not  necessary,  ho  said,  to  insert  an  article  upon 

this  head,  and  he  was  desirous  of  terminating  the  capitulation. 
fZduLt  While  (  opu  s  of  the  capitulation  '^rere  drawing  out,  the 
J^w^!"*  French  general  produced  a  plan  of  the  city,  and  laid  his  finger 
upon  the  part  which  was  that  night  to  have  been  blown  up,  tell- 
ing Eic  that  44,000 lbs.  of  powder  were  already  lodged  for  the 
explosion,  and  that  this  would  have  been  followed  by  a  cannonade 
from  seventy  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  bouiixu dment  from  thirty 
mortars,  which  they  were  at  that  time  mounting  m  the  suburbs. 
The  duplicates  being  signed,  luc  and  his  companions  returned 
to  lay  the  terms  before  the  other  members  of  the  Junta;  and  they, 
who  had  ascertained  the  opinion  of  their  fellow-citizens,  ac- 
cepted, ratified,  and  signed  the  act.  Some  farther  stipulations, 
however,  they  still  thought  desirable  ;  they  wished  it  to  be  stated 
in  the  articles,  that  the  garrison  were  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war  ;  for,  as  only  the  \vritten  capitulation  would  ap- 
pear in  the  gazettes,  il  tins  were  not  expressed  it  would  not  be 
understood.  They  required  abo,  lliaL  the  pcaisuiils  who  had  been 
formed  into  temporary  corps  should  not  be  prisoners  of  war, 
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urgiiig,  thai  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  regular  soldiers,  chap. 
and  repTOBonting  the  injury  which  it  would  be  to  agriculture  if  ^^I^ 
tiiey  were  marched  away.  And  at  the  petition  of  the  clergy,  they  1809. 
requested  that  an  article  might  be  added,  securing  to  them  the  f^^i 
punctual  payment  of  their  revenues  from  the  funds  assigned  by 
the  government  for  that  purpose.    With  these  proposals  Ric  re- 
turned to  Marshal  Lasnes ;  the  two  former  were  in  every  respect 
unexceptionable ;  the  last  was  the  only  one  upon  which  any  de- 
mur might  have  been  looked  for.  The  French  commander,  how- 
ever, broke  into  a  fit  of  rage,  snatched  the  paper  out  of  Ric's 
hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.    One  of  his  generals,  sensible 
of  the  indecency  of  this  conduct,  rescued  it  from  tho  flames ;  and  ^t  uz— 
Bic,  unable  to  obtain  more,  received  a  ratified  copy  of  the  ca^ 
pitulation,  and  returned  to  the  city. 

The  i  rench,  by  their  own  account,  threw  above  1 7,000  bombs 
during  the  siege,  and  expended  near  an  hundred  and  sixty  tliou- 
sand  weight  of  powder.  More  than  50,()0()  men,  and  500  of- 
ficers, the  flower  of  the  Spanish  armies,  lay  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  Zaragoza  ;  and  this  is  far  from  the  amount  of  lives 
which  were  sacrificed  in  this  memorable  and  most  vn  tuous  de- 
fence, the  number  of  women  and  children  who  perished  1;}  the 
bombardment,  by  the  mines,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  remain- 
ing untold.  The  loss  of  the  besietjers  was  carefully  concealed  ; 
it  was  sufiicient  to  cripple  their  ai  my ;  the  Paris  papers  declared, 
that  one  i^uiL  was  to  march  against  LeriUa,  another  against  Va- 
lencia, aud  neither  of  these  movements  could  be  effected. 

On  the  evening  of  the  capitulation  the  French  troops  en*a»tor«r 
tered.  They  began  immediately  to  pillage.  General  Laval 
was  appointed  governor.  He  ordered  all  the  clergy  of  the  city 
to  go  out  and  compliment  Marshal  Lasnes ; . .  the  yoke  was  upon 
theur  necks ;  they  went  forth  to  appear  at  this  ceremony*  like  pri* 
soners  in  a  Boman  triumph,  and  as  they  went,  the  French  soldiers 
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CHAP,  were  permitted  to  rob  them  of  tlieir  apparel  in  the  streets.  La- 
^^^^^  val,  when  corn])];iint  was  made  to  him  of  such  outrages,  observed, 
1809.  ^^at  his  troops  had  to  indemDify  themselves  for  the  plunder 

which  they  looked  upon  as  certain,  and  which  they  would  hnva 
*^««-   had  in  another  day,  if  the  capitulation  had  not  disappointed 

them. 

JfXyt  When  the  French  entered  the  city  six  thousand  bodies  were 
lying  in  the  streets  and  trenches,  or  piled  up  in  heaps  before 
the  churches.  The  people,  still  unsubdued  in  spirit,  were  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  declaring  that  the  capitulation  was 
concluded  without  their  consent,  and  rushing  upon  the  invaders 
with  the  determination  of  taking  vengeance  and  dyinrr  in  the 
act-  The  armed  peasants,  instead  of  delivering  up  the  weapons 
which  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to  use,  broke  them  in 
pieces  with  generous  indignation.  General  O'Neille  died  bei  ore 
the  surrender ;  St.  Marc  was  one  of  the  many  hundreds  whom 
•  the  pestilence  carried  off  within  a  few  days  after  it.  P.  Basilio 
escaped  from  the  danger  of  the  war  and  of  the  contagion. 
He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  life  and  great  attaiumeiiLs ;  and 
having  been  tutor  to  Palafox,  and  fought  by  his  side  in  both 
sieges,  remained  now  at  his  bedside,  to  wait  upon  him  in  his 
illDess,  and  administer,  if  need  should  be,  the  last  offices  of 
religion  to  his  heroic  and  beloved  pupil.  There  the  French 
found  him,  as  they  had  ever  found  him  during  the  siege,  at  the 
postofdnty;  and  they  put  him  to  death  for  having  served  his 
country  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  Ins 
Strength.  P.  Santiago  Sass  suffered  a  like  martyrdom.  The 
officers  received  orders  to  come  out  of  the  city,  on  pain  of 
bdng  shot  if  they  remained  there  after  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Immediately  upon  forming  without  the  town  for  their  march, 
they  were,  in  contempt  of  the  capitulation,  plundered  of  every 
thing,  stripped  of  the  devices  of  their  different  ranks,  and  pushed 
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ih  amone  the  common  soldiers  as  leaders  of  insarsents.   It  was  chap. 

XVIII 

affirmed  in  the  French  bulletin  that  17,000  men  laid  down  their  k.„^v^ 
arms :  there  were  not  more  than  four-and-twenty  hundred  capable  1809. 
of  bearing  them ;  the  rest  were  in  the  hospitals,  and  this,  with 
five-and-twentj^  hundred  taken  in  the  suburbs  and  during  the 
sipfTc,  was  the  number  which  was  marched  off  for  France.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy  of  these  men,  who  from  fatigue  and  weak- 
ness could  not  keep  up  the  pace  which  their  ferocious  guard 
required,  were  butchered  and  left  on  the  road,  where  tbeir  com- 
panions in  the  next  division  might  march  over  their  bodies. 
Augustina  Zaragojsa  was  amoriL''  the  prisoners,  Siie  had  di- 
stinguished herself  in  this  siege  as  much  as  in  the  former.  At 
the  commencement  she  took  her-^rmer  stiition  at  the  Portillo, 
by  the  same  gun  which  she  had  served  so  well :  "  See,  general/* 
said  55he,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  pointing  to  the  gun  when 
Pahifox  visited  that  quarter,  "  I  am  again  with  my  old  friend.** 
Iler  hubband  was  severely  wounded,  and  she  pointed  the  cannon 
at  the  enemy,  while  he  lay  bleeding  among  his  companions  by 
her  side.  Frequently  she  was  at  the  head  of  an  assaulting  party, 
sword  or  knife  in  hand,  with  lier  cloak  w  rapt  round  her,  cheer- 
ing  the  soldiers,  and  encouraging  them  by  her  example  ;  con- 
stantly exposed  as  she  was,  she  escaped  without  a  wound :  yet 
once  she  was  thrown  into  a  ditch,  and  nearly  suflfocated  by  the 
dead  and  dying  who  covered  her.  At  the  close  of  the  siege  she 
was  too  well  known  by  the  French  to  escape  notice,  aod  they 
made  her  prisoner.  Fortunately,  as  it  proved,  she  had  at  that 
time  taken  the  contagion,  and  was  removed  to  the  hospital, 
where,  as  the  was  supposed  to  be  dying,  little  care  was  taken,  to 
secure  her.  Feeling  hersdf  better,  she  availed  herself  of  this, 
and  effected  her  escape.  Another  heroine,  whose,  name  was 
Manuella  Sanches,  was  shot  through  the  heart.  Donna  Benita, 
a  lady  of  distinctioD,  who  headed  one  of  the  female  corps  which 
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CHAr.  had  been  formed  to  carry  provisions,  bear  away  the  wounded, 
fig^t      ^®  streets,  escaped  the  hourly  dangers  to  which 
1809.  she  exposed  herself,  only  to  die  of  srrief  upon  hearing  that  her 
daughter  had  been  killed.  During  the  siege  six  hundred  women 
and  children  perished,  not  by  the  bombardment  and  the  mines, 
but  in  action,  by  the  sword,  or  bayonet  or  bullet. 

Marshal  Lasnes  had  pledged  his  word  of  honour  that  Pala- 
fox  should  be  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  he  would,  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  able  to  tr;u  el  ;  in  contempt  of  that  pledge,  he  was 
immediately  made  prisoner,  surrounded  entirely  by  French,  and 
left  even  in  want  of  necessary  food.  Ric,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
exert  himself  when  any  duty  was  to  be  performed,  remonstrated 
against  this  treatment  both  verbally  and  in  writing.  He  could 
"'ikd^  obtain  little  immediate  relief,  and  no  redress.  Arrangements 
were  concerted  for  his  escape,  and  so  well  laid,  that  there  would 
have  been  every  prospect  of  success,  if  he  had  been  snffidenily 
recovered  to  make  the  attonpt  They  were  not,  howev^,  alto- 
gether fruitless ;  for  M.  Lasnes  having  extorted  from  him,  by 
threats  of  immediate  death  if  he  refused,  orders  to  the  governors 
of  Jaca,  Benasqne,  Monzon,  and  Mequioeosa',  to  deliver  up 
those  places  to  the  French,  he  found  means  to  advise  his  bro> 
ther,  Uie  Marques  de  Lasan,  of  the  iniquitous  proceeding  and 
to  direct  that  no  obedience  should  be  given  to  orders  so  obtained. 
Unfortunately  Jaca  and  Monson  had  been  entrusted  to  com- 
manders who  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  of  betraying  their 
charge,  and  they  opened  the  gates  to  the  enemy.  Before  Palafox 
bad  recovered  he  was  hurried  away  into  France  a  country  from 
which  and  to  which,  while  it  was  under  the  iron  yoke  of  Buona^ 
parte,  no  prisoner  returned.  On  the  Vray  he  was  treated  with  in* 
solence  and  trarbarity,  and  robbed  even  to  his  very  shirt.  Buona- 
parte, who,  feeling  no  virtue  in  himself,  acknowledged  none  in 
others,  had  already  reproached  him  as  a  coward  and  a  runaway 
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in  the  field ;  he  now,  vith  contradictory  calumny*  reviled  him  chap. 
for  having  defended  Zaragoza  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
"  The  people,"  it  was  said  in  the  French  papers,  "  held  him  in  I8O9. 
such  abhorrence,  that  it  was  necessary  to  station  a  guard  before 
his  door,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  been  stoned.  An  idea  of 
the  detestation  in  which  he  and  the  monks  of  his  party  were 
held  could  only  be  formed  by  remembering  the  hatred  with 
whirh  those  men  were  regarded  in  France,  who  governed  by 
terror  and  the  iruillotine."  Yet  while  they  thus  asserted  at  one 
time  that  Taiatox  defended  the  city  against  the  will  of  the  people, 
at  another  they  affirmed  that  the  Spanish  troops  would  have  sur- 
renderetl  long  before,  being  perfectly  sensible  that  resistance  was 
unavailing  after  the  French  had  entered  the  city,  but  it  did  not 
depend  upon  them, .  .  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wills  of 
the  meanest  of  the  inhabitants.  Any  one  who  should  have 
expressed  a  wish  to  capitulate  would  have  been  pu^l^he(^  with 
deatli :  such  a  thought  could  not  be  uliered  till  two-thirds  of  the 
city  were  lying  in  ruins,  and  20,000  of  its  defenders  destroyed 
by  disease. . .  No  higher  eulogy  could  be  pronounced  upon  Za- 
ragoza than  was  comprised  in  the  very  calumnies  of  its  unworthy 
conqueror. 

Before  the  main  body  of  the  French  made  their  entry  they  i^wu^, 
demanded  of  Ric  50,000  pair  of  shoes,  Ql)i  )0  pair  of  boots,  and 
1200  shirts,  with  medicines  and  every  requisite  lor  an  hospital. 
Several  of  the  officers  demanded  for  themselves  dcnibie  equipage 
and  linen,  curtains,  pens,  paper,  and  whatever  Lliey  wanted,  in- 
sisting that  plenty  of  every  thing  should  be  supplied  them,  and 
the  best  of  its  kind,  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  A  aervice  of 
china  was  required  for  Janot ;  and  this  merciless  opprenor,  who 
had  escaped  the  proper  pmuahment  of  faii  crimes  in  Portugal, 
insisted  that  a  tennis-coiitt  should  be  fitted  np  for  his  anmsement, 
in  a  city  of  which  two^hirds  were  then  lying  in  ruins,  beneath 
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CHAP,  which  so  large  a  proportion  of"  the  inhabitants  lay  buried!  Ric 
^^^^^  resisted  demands  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  city  to  supply. 
1B09.  The  French  generals,  provoked  at  his  refusal  to  engage  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  household,  threatened  to  send  in  a  squadron 
of  hussars.  He  replied,  that  well  tliey  might,  since  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  demolished  and  in  their  power,  but  that  from  that 
moment  they  would  not  advance  a  foot  of  ground  till  they  had 
moistened  it  with  French  blood.  Another  member  of  the  Junta, 
who  had  less  courage,  undertook  that  these  ruthans  should  he 
satisfied  as  far  as  was  possible.  Ric,  who  was  too  true  a  Spaniard 
to  live  under  the  government  of  the  Intruder,  renounced  the  high 
office  which  he  held,  aad,  not  being  considered  a  prisoner,  ob- 
tained his  liberty. 

Lasnes  made  his  entrance  on  Sunday  the  oth  of  March  ;  his 
approach  was  announced  by  the  discharge  of  200  cannon,  and 
he  proceeded  in  triumph  through  that  part  of  the  city  which 
remained  standing,  to  the  Church  of  the  Pillar.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  had  been  compelled  to  adorn  the  streets  with  such 
hangings  as  coald  be  found,  and  to  witness  the  pomp  of  feitiTe 
triumph,  and  hear  the  sounds  of  Joy  and  exultation.  The  su^- 
S^^;;^  fragan  bishop  of  the  diocese,  a  traitor  who  had  fled  from  the  town 
jM  Ai^  when  it  took  arms,  and  now  returned  thither'  to  act  as  the  in- 
strument of  the  oppressors,  met  Lasnes  at  the  great  door  of  the 
church,  and  conducted  him  in  procession,  with  the  crucifix  and 
the  banner,  to  a  throne  prepared  before  the  altar,  and  near  the 
fampui'idol,  which  had  escaped  destruction.  Then  the  wretch 
addressed  a  sermon  tt>  his  countrymen  upon  the  horrors  of  war ! 
<*  They  had  seen,"  he  said,  "  in  their  unhappy  city,  the  streets 
and  market-places  strewn  with  dead,  parents  expiring  and  leaving 
their  children  helpless  and  unprotected,  babes  sucking  at  the 
dry  breast  of  the  famished  mother,  palaces  in  ruins,  houses  in 
flames,  dead  bodies  heaped  at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  and 
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hurried  into  common  graves  without  any  religioiu  ceremony.  And  CHAP, 
what  had  been  the  cause  of  all  this  ruin  ?  I  repeat  il***  said  the  vil- 
lanoos  time-server,  "  I  shall  always  repeat  it,  your  sins  and  your  I8O9. 
seditious  spirit,  your  ibrgetiiilness  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  '^'i^ 
These  honors  have  ceased :  and  to  whom  are  you  indebted 
this  unexpected  happiness?  To  God  in  the  Erst  place,  who  raises 
and  de8tro3rs  monarchies  according  to  his  will ;  after  God,  to  the 
Virgin  of  the  Pillar,  who  interceded  for  us ;  and  in  the  next 
place  to  the  generous  heart  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  man 
who  is  the  messenger  of  God  upon  earth  to  execute  his  divine 
decrees,  and  who  is  sent  to  punish  us  for  our  sins.  Nothing  can 
equal  his  power  except  his  clemency  and  his  goodness !  He  has 
granted  us  the  inestimable  favour  of  peace  ;  oh  that,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  tears  and  mv  blood,  1  could  render  it  eternal !  It  is 
fitting,  Omy  God,  tliat  tor  this  great  and  unexpected  mercy,  this 
signal  mercy,  we  should  all  exclaim,  Te  Dcian  Laudamus !  We 
praise  thee,  0  (iod !"  Such  were  the  blasphemies  which  this 
hoary  traitor  uttered  over  the  ruins  of  his  heroic  city  !  It  is  not 
possible  to  record  them  without  feeling  a  wish,  that  some  one 
of  the  noble-hearted  Zaragozans,  who  at  that  hour  of  bitterness 
w(  1  e  wishing  themselves  in  the  grave,  had  smitten  him  upon  the 
spot  in  the  name  of      religion  and  his  country. 

The  oath  of  obedience  and  allegiance  was  then  administered  fJJg^ 
to  those  persons  who  either  retained  or  accepted  office  under 
the  Intruder's  government.  A  superb  entertainment  followed, 
at  which  Lasnes  and  his  chief  officers  sate  down  to  a  table  of 
four  hundred  covers,  and  at  every  health  which  was  drunk  to 
the  family  of  Buonaparte  the  caniioiis  were  discharged.  The 
transactions  of  the  day  furnished  a  fme  topic  for  the  journalists 
at  Paris.  "  All  the  people,'  Lhcy  said,  "  manifested  their  joy  at 
so  sudden  and  happy  a  change  in  acclamations  of*  long  live  the 
Emperor !'  they  were  edified  by  the  behaviour  of  their  conquerors 
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CHAP,  during  the  religious  ceremony ;  that  ceremony  had  melted  the 
J^J^'  tfoost  obdurate  hearts,  the  hatred  of  the  French  was  eradicated 
I8O9.  trotn  all  breasts,  and  Aragon  would  som  Ik  romo  aue  ot  the  most 
submissive  provinces  in  Spain!"  At  tlie  time  >vhen  these  false- 
hoods were  circulated  in  France,  Junot  issued  a  proclbtnation, 
declaring,  that  every  Aragoneze  found  in  arms  should  bepuiushed 
with  death.  Upon  this  the  Supreme  Junta  addressed  an  order 
to  their  generals,  requiring  them  to  apprise  the  French  roni 
manders  to  whom  they  might  be  opposed,  that  every  Spaniard 
who  was  capable  of  carrying  arms  was  a  solditr,  so  their  duty  re- 
quired them  to  be,  anil  such  the  Supreme  Junta  declared  them: 
S^ceirt^s/  **  This,"  tliey  said,  "  was  not  a  war  of  armies  against  armies,  as 
ill  (jQicr  cases,  but  of  an  army  against  a  whole  nation,  resisting 
tlie  yoke  which  a  tyrant  and  usurper  sought  to  force  upon  them  ; 
every  indi\  icliud,  therefore,  of  that  nation  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lawb  of  war,  and  the  general  who  should  violate  those 
laws  was  not  a  soldier,  but  a  ruffian,  who  would  provoke  the 
indignation  of  Heaven,  and  the  vengeance  of  man.  The  Junta 
well  knew,"  they  said,  "  that  the  French,  when  they  were  victorious, 
ridiculed  punt  iples  which  the  observance  and  respect  of  all  na- 
tions had  consecrated,  and  that  they  did  this  with  an  effrontery 
and  insolence  equal  to  the  affectation  witli  whicli  they  appealed 
to  them  when  they  were  vanqni^^hed.  The  Spaniards  were,  how- 
ever, in  a  condition  to  enf  orce  tliat  justice  which  they  demanded. 
Three  Frenchmen  should  suffer  for  every  Spaniard,  be  he  peasant 
or  soldier,  who  might  be  put  to  death.  Europe  would  hear  with 
admiration  as  well  as  horror,  that  a  magnanimous  nation,  which 
had  begun  its  struggle  by  making  30,000  prisoners,  was  forced, 
in  opposition  to  its  natural  character,  to  decimate  those  prisoners 
without  distinction,  from  the  first  general  to  the  meanest  in  the 
ranks.  But  it  was  the  chieis  of  thdr  own  nation  who  condenmed 
these  unfortunate  wretches,  and  who,  by  imposing  upon  Spain 
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the  dreaudfiil  necMsitT  of  retaliation^  aigiied  the  death  of  their  chap. 
own  oountrymeii  when  they  murdered  a  Spaniard."  ._ 

The  Jimta  pronounced  the  fUneral  oration  of  Zoragom,  in  iso9. 
an  address  to  Uie  people.  Spaniards,"  said  they,  the  only 
boon  which  Zaiagosa  begged  of  our  unfortunate  monarch  at 
Vittofia  was*  that  she  might  be  the  first  city  to  sacrifice  herself 
in  his  defence.  That  sacrifice  has  been  consnmmated.  More 
than  tiro  months  the  murderous  siege  continued ;  almost  all  the 
houses  were  destroyed,  those  which  were  still  standing  had  been 
undennined ;  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  ammunition  all 
consumed ;  16,000  sick  were  struggling  with  a  mortal  contagion, 
which  every  day  hurried  hundreds  to  the  grave ;  the  garrison  was 
reduced  to  less  than  a  sixth  part;  the  general  dying  of  the  pesti- 
lence; O'KeiUe,  the  second  in  command,  dead ;  St  ISIarc,  upon 
whom  the  command  then  devolved,  prostrated  by  the  fever :  so 
much  was  required,  Spaniards,  to  make  Zaragoza  yield  to  the 
rigcNir  of  fate,  and  suffer  herself  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
The  surrender  was  made  upon  such  terras  as  the  French  have 
granted  to  other  towns,  and  those  terms  have  been  observed  as 
usual  by  the  perfidious  enemy.  Thus  only  were  they  able  to 
take  possession  of  those  glorious  precincts,  filled  only  with  de- 
molished houses  and  temples,  and  peopled  only  with  the  dead 
and  the  dying  ;  where  every  street,  every  ruin,  every  wall,  every 
stone,  seemed  mutely  to  say  to  the  beholder,  Go,  tell  my  king, 
that  Zara  ixoza,  faithful  to  her  word,  hath  joyfully  sacrificed  her- 
self to  maintain  her  truth. 

•*  A  series  of  events,  as  mournful  as  they  are  notorious,  frus- 
trated all  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  relieve  the  city  ;  but 
the  imagination  of  all  goud  men  accompanied  her  defenders  in 
their  dangers,  was  agitated  with  them  in  their  battles,  sympa- 
thised in  their  privations  and  efforts,  and  followed  thorn  through 
all  the  dreadful  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune ;  and  when  strength 
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CHAP,  failed  them  at  last  through  a  continued  resistance,  ndiich  they 
.^^/^  had  prolonged  almost  beyond  belief,  in  the  first  momeilt  of  grief 
1809.  it  seemed  as  if  the  light  of  liberty  had  been  at  once  extinguished* 
^^!^  and  the  column  of  independence  overthrown.  But,  Spaniards, 
Zaragoia  still  survives  for  imitation  and  example !  still  survives 
in  the  public  spirit  which,  from  her  heroic  exertions,  is  for  ever 
imbibing  lessons  of  courage  and  of  constancy.  For  where  is  the 
Spaniard,  priding  himself  upon  that  name,  who  would  be  leas 
than  the  Zaragozans,  and  not  seal  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
which  he  has  proclaimed,  and  the  faith  to  his  king,  which  he  has 
promised,  at  the  cost  of  the  same  perils  and  the  same  labours  ? 
Let  the  base,  the  selfish,  and  the  cowardlj-  be  dismayed  by  them  ; 
not  the  other  towns  of  Aragon,  who  are  ready  to  imitate  nnd 
to  recover  their  capital  ;  not  the  firm  and  faithful  patriots,  who 
see  in  that  illustrious  city  a  model  to  imitate,  vengeance  to  be 
exacted,  and  the  only  path  of  conquest.  Forty  thousand  French- 
men, who  have  perished  before  the  mud  walls  of  Zaragoza,  cause 
France  to  mourn  the  barren  and  ephemeral  triumph  which  she 
has  obtained,  and  evince  to  Spain,  that  three  cities  of  equal  re- 
solution will  save  their  country,  and  baffle  the  tyrant.  Valour 
springs  from  valour  ;  and  when  the  unhappy  who  have  suffered, 
and  the  victims  who  have  died  there,  shall  learn  that  their  fellow- 
citizens,  following  them  in  the  paths  of  glory,  have  surpassed 
them  in  fortune,  they  will  bless  their  destiny,  however  rigorous 
it  has  been,  and  rejoice  in  the  contemplati(»n  of  our  triumphs. 

**  Time  passes  away,  and  days  will  come  when  these  dreadful 
convulsions,  with  which  the  genius  of  iniquity  is  now  afflicting 
the  earth,  will  have  subsided.  The  friends  of  virtue  and  pa- 
triotism will  come  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  to  vi«it  those  ma- 
jestic ruins,  and  beholding  them  with  admiration  and  with  envy. 
Here,  they  will  say,  stood  that  city  which  in  modern  ages  realised, 
or,  more  truly,  surpassed  those  ancient  prodigies  of  devoicnient 
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and  constancy,  which  are  scarcely  credited  in  history !  Without  <^hai>. 
a  regiment,  without  other  defence  than  a  weak  wall,  without  ^^^^ 
other  resources  than  its  courage,  it  first  dared  to  provoke  the  I8O9. 
fury  of  the  tyrant :  twice  it  withstood  the  force  of  his  victorious  i!l!l!!2!! 
legiona.   The  subjection  of  this  open  and  defenceless  town  cost 
France  more  blood,  more  tears,  more  slaughter,  than  the  con- 
quest of  whole  kingdoms :  nor  was  it  French  valour  that  sub- 
dued it ;  a  deadly  and  general  pestilence  prostrated  the  strragth 
of  its  defenders,  and  the  enemy,  %vhen  they  entered,  triumphed 
over  a  few  sick  and  dying  men,  but  they  did  not  subdue  citizens, 
nor  conquer  soldi^/' 

This  address  was  followed  by  a  decree,  declaring  "  that  Za- 
ragoza,  its  inhabitants,  and  garrison,  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  in  an  eminent  and  heroic  degree  :  That  whenever  Pala- 
fox  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  to  effect  which  no  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  government  should  be  wanting,  the  Junta,  in 
the  name  of  the  nation,  would  confer  upon  him  that  reward 
which  might  seem  most  worthy  of  his  unconquerable  constancy 
and  ardent  patriotism  :  That  every  officer  empIo\  ed  in  the  siege 
should  be  promoted  one  step,  and  every  private  soldier  enjoy  the 
rank  and  the  pay  of  serjeant :  That  all  the  defenders  of  Zaragoza, 
and  its  mhabitants,  and  their  heirs,  should  enjoy  personal  no- 
bility:  That  pensions,  conformable  to  their  rank  and  circum- 
stances, should  be  granted  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  all 
who  had  perished  there :  That  the  having  been  within  the  walls 
during  the  siege  should  be  considered  as  a  claim  in  future  pre- 
tensions :  That  Zaragoza  should  be  exempt  from  all  contributions 
for  ten  years,  from  the  time  when  peace  should  be  established  ; 
and  that  at  tliaL  time  the  rebuilding  of  the  public  edifices,  with 
all  possible  magnificence,  should  be  begun  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  and  a  monument  erected  in  the  great  square  of  the  city, 
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CHAP,  in  perpetual  memory  of  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants  and  their 
^^y^:  glorious  defcDce :  'Fhat  in  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom  an  in- 
1809.  scription  should  fort)uvith  be  set  up,  relating  the  most  heroic 
^^Ji  circomstances  of  the  two  sieges,  and  a  medal  be  stmck  in  its 
honour,  as  a  testimony  of  national  gratitude.    Finally,  the  Junta 
promised  the  same  honours  and  privileges  to  every  city  which 
should  resist  a  like  siege  with  like  constancy,  and  proposed 
rewards  fur  the  best  poem  and  best  discourse  upon  this  me- 
morable event ;  the  object  being  not  only  to  hold  up  the  virtues 
of  the  Zaragozans  to  the  present  generation  and  to  posterity,  but 
to  intiame  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  same  ardent 
patriotism,  the  same  love  of  freedom,  and  the  same  abhorrence 
of  tyranny." 

^i«w<  fpi^^  capitulation  was  published  by  the  Intruder's  mniisters 
u7»me£t  in  the  Madrid  gazette,  and  inserted  in  a  French  journal  printed 
in  the  same  capital.  That  Journal  was  suppressed  by  order  of 
Buonaparte  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this  ;  and  it  was  stated 
in  his  bulletin  that  I.tisnes  would  allow  no  caj)itulation,  and  liad 
only  published  certain  provisions  as  his  *  pleasure  ;  and  that  the 
French  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  town  by  force.  Had 
the  facts  been  thus,  it  would  not  have  derogated  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  heroism  of  a  people  who  had  discharged  their 


*  Baron  Rogniat  also  in  his  relation  of  the  siege  says,  le  Marichal  exigca  que  la 
vilk  se  rcnd'it  ti  diirretion  (p.  44),  and  omits  to  say  that  terms  of  capitulation  wer* 
required  and  granted.  Baron  Rqgniat  dLH:iares  that  one  of  his  motives  for  publisluag 
thb  rehlmi,  whkh  h«  wm  not  pennitted  to  dodnnog  tin  iqgn  of  Buonaparte,  ww  to 
celebrate  the  glorjr  of  hit  oomndct.  For  a  man  of  hoooar  and  bumamty  to  have  been 
in  the  course  of  military  Krvice  involuntarily  engaged  in  effecting  sucli  a  conquest, 
would  be  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes;  but  to  look  back  upon  it  with  coaipIaoencjr» 
and  record  it  as  glorious,  is  a  crime. 
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duty  to  the  uttermost.   But  the  falsehood  is  w  orthy  of  notice,  CHAP, 
not  only  as  showing  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  systematic  dis-  ^^^^ 
res;ard  of  truth,  but  as  exemplifying  also  that  want  of  generosity  1809. 
which  peculiarly  characterized  him,  and  made  him  incapable 
of  doing  justice  in  any  one  instance  to  the  principles,  virtues, 
talents,  or  even  courage,  of  those  by  whom  he  was  opposed. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

INVASION  OF   PORTUGAL   BY   MARSUAL  SOULT. 

1 809.  The  conquest  of  Portugal  was  annou  need  by  Buonaparte  not 
iv/«^r  less  confidently  than  his  sentence  of  subjugation  against  Zaragoza; 
and  no  difficulty  was  expected  in  effecting  it.  It  was  stated  in  the 
bulletins  that  the  rage  of  the  Portugueze  against  the  English  was 
at  its  utmost  height ;  that  they  were  as  indignant  at  the  per- 
fidy of  their  allies  as  they  were  disgusted  by  their  difierence  of 
manners  and  religion,  by  their  l»rutal  intemperance,  and  by  that 
arrogance  which  made  these  islanders  odious  to  the  whole  con- 
tinent; that  bloody  affirays  between  them  were  occurring  every 
day,  and  that  the  British  garrison  of  Lisbon  had  embarked  in 
order  to  abandon  a  people  whom  they  had  deceived  and  out- 
raged. The  real  state  of  things  ga?e  some  plausibility  to  these 
falsehoods ;  for  the  French  were  well  informed  of  the  alarm  that 
prevailed  inLisbcm,  which  was  indeed  such  as  seemed  to  justify 
their  vaunts,  and  might  easily  enable  them  to  accomplish  their 
f^^the  piiipose.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  evacuating  that  ca- 
SSif'  » transports  were  collected  in  the  Tagus,  and  notice  officially 
£Mn.  giren  to  the  British  merchants  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  immediate  embarkation  in  case  the  enemy  should  advance 
towards  them.  These  measures  were  taken  early  in  Januaiy, 
before  it  was  known  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  retreating.  As 
soon  as  intelligence  of  his  retreat  was  received,  the  Begency 
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commimicated  it  to  the  people.  "  Portuguese/'  they  said,  '5  the  chap. 
governors  of  the  kingdom  do  not  mean  to  deceive  you.:  They 

^emselves  announce  that  the  armies  of  Moore  and  Romaoa  have  1S09- 
retired  to  the  interior  of  Galicia,  leaving  our  frontiers  uncovered ;  j'"^'^'^ 
.that  those  frontiers,  from  their  great  extent,  are  exposed  to  in- 
vasion ;  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  accustomed  to  em-  ll^^*^' 
ploy  his  whole  force  when  he  attacks  a  nation ;  that  his  rapid 
marches  give  no  time  for  the  reunion  of  troops  to  act  against 
him  on  the  defensive ;  and  that  he  presses  on  to  the  capital, 
endeavouring  to  surprise  the  government,  and  to  spread  anarchy 
and  confusion.  This  mode  of  warfare  exposes  some  cities  and 
towns  to  the  ravages  of  invasion ;  but  such  partial  ravages  are 
not  the  ruin  of  a  state.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  Portugal  that 
our  ancestors  sealed  our  independence  with  their  blood.  Know- 
ini;  this,  the  governors  have  directed  their  measures  accordingly; 
strong  passes,  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  our  liberty, 
and  deep  rivers,  which  cannot  without  danger  be  crossed,  will 
be  defended  in  a  military  manner ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
enemy  of  Ei/rope  should  proceed  to  Lisbon,  he  will  find  around 
it  a  determined  people,  who  will  cause  the  gloriouN  deeds  of 
those  times  to  be  remembered,  when  the  walls  of  thai  city  were 
the  scene  of  their  heroism  and  then  Iriuuipli.  ' 

This  was  wise  language,  aud  though  it  proceeded  from  a  go-  suiu^ 

public  fill* 

vemment  on  which  they  had  little  l  eaiion  to  rely,  the  Portugueze 
answered  the  appeal  with  enthusiasm.  The  squares  were  filled, 
the  streets  lined  with  volunteers,  practising  their  evolutions  with 
a  seal  deserving  better  teachers  than  it  found.  In  these  ranks 
the  old  man  and  the  stripling  stood  side  by  side, . .  all  pedantry 
of  inches  and  proportion  was  forgotten ;  the  strength  to  carry 
«mis,  and  the  heart  to  use  them,  were  the  only  qualifications 
required.  Some  were  armed  with  fowling-pieces,  some  with 
bayonets  screwed  upon  poles,  some  i^rith  pikes  and  halberds, 
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GHAP.  which  for  centuries  bad  hung  idly  in  the  hall ;  bnileto  wcfe  piled 
up  in  heaps  at  every  stall,  with  flints  and  ramrods ;  and  nuty 


1809.  weapcme  of  all  kinds  were  brought  out  from  the  dust  to  answer 
^''^1!:;  the  general  demand  for  ams.  The  children  with  their  flags  and 
wooden  guns  were  playing  at  soldiers,  imitating  the  discipline 
of  their  fathers  with  that  spirit  which,  if  well  fostered  and  di- 
rected, would  render  any  country  innncible.  There  was  no 
want  of  courage,  of  enthusiasm,  or  of  patriotic  feeling  ;  but  the 
people  had  none  to  direct  and  train  them,  none  to  whom  they 
could  look  with  conlidence. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  February  before  the  news  arrived  of 
Sir  John  Moore's  death,  and  that  his  army  had  withdrawn  Irom 
Spain.  Fourteen  thousand  English  troops  had  hvcn  left  at  Lisbon 
when  that  army  began  its  march.  Some  regurients  had  advanced 
to  the  frontiers,  that  they  might  be  near  the  commander-in-chief 
if  he  should  require  to  be  reinforced,  or  find  it  expedient  to  fall 
back  upon  them.  These,  learning  that  he  had  retreated  by  a  dif- 
ferent route,  and  that  superior  forces  were  hastening  against  them, 
returned  by  forced  marches  to  the  capital.  Every  tliiug  was  in 
confusion  there.  One  day  tlie  cavahy  was  embarked,  the  next  it 
wasrelanded.  The  sea  batteries  were  dismantled,  iuid  their  guns 
shipped  for  Brazil ;  those  ati  oi  lSlJ  ulien  alone  were  left  mounted, 
as  a  defensible  post  if  the  British  troops  should  be  forced  to  em- 
bark precipitately.  The  women  belonging  to  the  army  were  sent 
on  board.  These  preparations  exasperated  the  people :  they  were 
eager  to  do  whatever  should  be  required  of  them  in  the  defence 
of  their  country :  that  their  own  governors  wanted  courage  or 
ability  to  stand  by  them  was  notUng  more  than  what  they  ex- 
pected ;  but  from  the  English,  the  M  and  liuibftil  fHends  of  the 
Portugueze,  they  looked  for  that  assistance  which  England  had 
never  refused  to  Portugal  in  its  time  of  need.  The  feeling  which 
.this  intended  abandonment  produced  was  rather  anger  than  fear ; 
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and  they  resented  it  more  as  if  they  felt  ashamed  for  allies  long  CHAP, 
trusted,  and  slymys  found  worthy,  than  alumed  fof  the  coi^  vi^l^L/ 
sequences  to  themselves.  A  party  of  the  armed  populace  seized  I8O9. 
the  English  ambassador's  baggage,  which  was  packed  up  for  ^l*'^- 
removal.    The  g^remment  affected  to  consider  this  as  the  work  ^'^^^ 
of  French  emissaries,  though  it  was  evidently  a  manifestation  of 
the  general  temper.    Threats  of  condign  punishment  were  de- 
nounced against  any  person  who  should  again  offer  insult  to  a 
British  subject ;  and  the  people  were  assured  it  was  only  by  the 
powerful  assistance  of  the  British  army  that  their  national  in- 
dependence could  be  maintained. 

The  bulletins  had  announced  that  Marshdl  Soult  \vonkl  cross  ^^^^^ 
the  Minho  from  Tuy  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  reach  Porto  by  SJJ'^ 


the  20th,  and  Lisbon  by  the  28th.  His  instructions  were  to 
march  alonsi  tlu^  coast,  as  the  shortest  and  most  convenient  line, 
where,  though  there  was  no  high  road,  there  were  no  minintains, 
and  the  ways  every  where  practicable  for  carriages  ;  he  was  to 
govern  the  country  as  Junot  had  done,  and  induce  the  people  as 
soon  as  possible  to  request  from  Napoleon  a  King  of  his  appoint- 
ment. The  nominal  force  allotted  him  was  50,000  men,  and  the 
staff  might  have  suliiced  for  twice  that  amount ;  but  the  efficient 
numbers  fell  far  short.  They  iiad  suffered  much  in  the  battle  of 
Coruna  ;  thev  had  sufiered  also  by  their  rapid  advance  through  so 
difficult  a  country  m  the  severest  weather  :  and  in  means  also  they 
were  deficient ;  for  though  it  was  their  system  to  take  whatever 
they  required,  they  were  now  in  a  province  where  little  was  to 
be  found.  Plate,  jewels,  indigo,  Peruvian  bark,  whaierer  mar- 
ketable plunder  Galicia  affinrded,  tliese  dealers  in  wholesale 
rapine  shipped  fiom  C<niifia  for  France.  Artidet  of  immediale 
necessity  were  not  so  readily  obtained.  The  military  hospitals  -g; 
were  in  want  of  erery  thing,  even  rags  for  the  wounded,  for  linen 
here  was  a  luxury  not  in  general  use.  The  mills  of  that  country 
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CHAP,  (which  are  of  the  simplest  construction,  working  by  a  single 
j^,rL^  horisontal  wheel)  were  so  small,  tiiat  ninety  of  them  could  not 
1809.  supply  more  flour  in  a  day  than  was  required  for  the  daily 
consumption  of  the  invading  aimy ;  and  as  the  invaders  could 
find  no  Spaniards  to  sme  them,  th^  were  obliged  to  draw  not 
only  millers,  but  bakers  and  butchers  from  the' regiments.  Grain 
was  scarce,  Galicia  being  a  grazing  province,  which  at  no  time 
produced  more  than  a  third  of  what  its  own  inhabitants  required. 
The  summary  mode  of  stripping  them  by  requisitions,  to  which 
the  French  as  usual  resorted,  was  in  this  instance  impeded  by 
their  own  people  :  for  the  detachments  who  were  stationed  in 
dilierent  parts  to  keep  the  communication  open,  finding  how 
luf^w-  scanty  the  resources  were,  and  apprehending  that  if  food  were 
timi*tM.  g^pj  away  they  should  be  lelt  without  it,  suflered  the  orders  of  the 
commissariat  to  be  neglected,  and  took  care  ol  tlicmselves  alone. 

Marshal  Soult,  however,  entered  upon  his  expedition  in  full 
contidL  iK  {  ot  success.  He  believed  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  British  troops  had  perished  by  shipwreck  during  the  heavy 
gales  which  had  prevailed  after  their  embarkation ;  that  they  had 
determined  as  soon  as  he  should  approach  Lisbon  to  blow  up  the 
ma^;izine&  and  arsenals,  and  abandon  the  place  ;  that  they  tidked 
ot  liolliiug  more  enterprising  than  a  lauding  at  Quiberon  ;  and 
that  this  was  a  mere  vaunt,  for  certainly  it  would  be  long  before 
their  army  would  be  again  in  a  condition  to  show  itself. 
^tmtftht  '^^^^  1^^'^"  which  had  been  hud  down  for  him  was  well  con- 
certed.  Marshal  Victor  was  to  manoeuvre  on  the  side  of  Ba- 
dajoz,  and  send  a  column  in  the  direction  of  Lisbon  to  facilitate 
the  operations  against  that  city.  Lapisse  was  to  threaten  the 
frontier  between  the  Douro  and  Almeida,  occupy  Ciudad  Ro> 
drigo,  march  upon  Abrantes  as  soon  as  Soult  should  have  reached 
s^n,ts9'  vhai  that  general  was  master  of  Lisbon,  Lapisse  was 

then  to  join  Victor,  and  enter  Andalusia,  the  conquest  of  the  south 
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of  Spain  as  well  as  Portugal  being  considered  certain.   Ney,  chap. 
meantime^  was  to  occupy  Galicia,  and  conununicate  with  the  anny  v.^^^ 
of  Portugal.  Leaving  him  in  command  of  this  province,  which  i809. 
was  said  to  be  subju^ted,  Soult  removed  his  head-quarters  to  '^"^ 
Santiago,  and  ordered  General  Lahoussaye  from  Mellid  to  march 
upon  Bibadavia  and  Salvatierra,  obtaitf  intelligence  of  Bomana's 
movements,  and  ascertain  what  means  might  be  found  there  for 
crossing  the  Minho.   General  Franceschi  at  the  same  time  vFas 
dispatched,  with  his  light  cavalry  to  take  possession  of  Tuy,  and 
examine  whether  the  passage  might  not  best  be  effected  near 
that  city ;  and  General  Merle  with  a  division  of  infantry  was  sent 
from  Betanzos  to  Pontevedra  to  support  them.    Franceschi  fell 
in  with  a  body  of  Spaniards  at  Redondela,  and  took  from  them  ^jj^ 
four  guns.  Profiting  by  the  panic  which  the  fugitives  were  likely 
to  impart,  he  sent  a  detachment  to  summon  Vigo,  and  the  go- 
vernor  was  weak  or  treacherous  enough  to  surrender  a  fortified 
and  well-provided  town  at  the  first  summons  of  a  division  of 
cavalry.    Tuy  also,  which  in  former  wars  had  been  a  place  of 
great  importance,  the  strongest  upon  that  frontier,  was  entered 
without  resistance.    Somewhere  below  this  city  it  was  resolved 
to  attempt  the  passage,  and  there  accordingly  the  main  body  of 
the  army  was  collected. 

Two  rivers,  the  Lnmn  nnd  Tn ni ho ga,  which  rise  in  the  north-  ''• 
east  part  of  Galicia,  unite  and  form  the  Minho ;  but  the  Sil,  'j^^^^ 
which  joins  it  with  an  equal  body  of  waters,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  Minius  of  the  ancients.  It  is  the  boundary  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  along  a  considerable  line  ;  upon  that  line  it 
is  never  fordable,  except  at  one  place  above  Melga^  o,  and  there 
only  after  au  unusual  continuance  of  dry  weather.  Tliere  is  no 
bridge  over  it  below  the  city  of  Orense,  and  the  Portiigucze  had 
been  sufficiently  aware  of  their  danger  to  remove  all  the  boats 
to  their  own  side  of  the  river.    Just  at  its  mouth  it  is  joined 
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CHAP,  from  the  Portuguese  side  by  the  river  Count ;  each  •trdeim  hu 
formed  a  bar,  and  upon  an  island  between  these  bars  the  For- 

1809.  tugueze  had  a  fortress  and  a  small  Capuchine  convent.  On  the 
Spanish  side,  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Mount  St. 
Thecla  rises,  .a  place  of  great  local  celebrity,  because  of  an 

Alio-  annual  pilgrimage,  and  known  to  sailors  as  a  sea-mark.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  mountain  is  the  little  port  and  town  of  S.  Mana 
de  la  Guardia,  and  thither  Soult  went  with  the  captain  of  a 
French  frigate  and  some  seamen  who  had  been  prisoners  at  Co- 
runa,  to  reconnoitre  and  consult  concerning  the  passage.  Means 
of  transport  were  found  in  the  fishing«boats  of  Guardia ;  but  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  double  the  point  in  them  when 
laden  as  they  must  have  been  for  that  service,  and  they  would 
have  been  perilously  eiposed  to  the  fire  of  the  island.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  carry  the  boats  overland  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles  to  a  lake  or  broad,  from  which  the  little 
river  Tamuga  issues,  and  enters  the  Minho  above  the  village 
of  Campos  Ancos.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  removing 
them,  and  still  more  in  conveying  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  the 
same  place.  Means,  however,  for  transporting  three  hundred 
men  at  once  were  collected,  and  the  troops  appointed  for  this 
service  were  exercised  in  embarking  and  disembarking  on  the 
lake,  where  it  could  be  done  in  safety.  The  attempt  was  to  be 
made  at  high-water,  and  under  favour  of  the  night,  though  little. 
danf::rr  m  hs  apprehended  from  the  old  frontier  fortress  of  Ca- 

'''""rTYi  ^^'^  ^'^^^      which  they  were  to  cross  ;  for  the  works, 

originally  ill  planned  and  ill  situnted,  had  long  been  neglected, 
and  the  French  held  in  equal  contempt  the  place  and  the  peoj)le 
by  whom  it  was  garrisoned.  However,  in  order  to  deceive 
them,  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  (  ip])osite  shore,  and  a 

jF«*.i&.  feint  made  of  marching  up  tlu  river.  The  flotilla  descended 
the  Tamuga  easily  and  in  good  order ;  but  when  they  came  into 
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the  Lrtat  stream  the  want  of  sailors  was  felt.  The  boata  se-  CHAP, 
para  ted ;  those  that  were  best  manned  reached  the  shore;  but  the 


Portugueze  were  upon  the  alert  General  Bemaidim  Freire,  1809. 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  Porto  and  of  that 
province,  had  sent  a  detachment  with  two  six>pounders  to  this 
point  They  kept  up  a  fire  with  good  effect;  the  tide  turned ; 
die  other  boats  unable  to  stem  it»  or  approach  the  shore,  where 
they  could  assist  their  comrades,  found  it  necessary  to  return ; 
some  were  sunk,  and  about  forty  men  were  made  prisoners. 

Four  days  had  been  consumed  in  preparations  for  this  vain 
attempt.   It  was  impossible  to  wait  till  the  river  should  have  ^^^"^ 
faUen  so  as  to  render  the  passage  practicable,  for  the  troops 
could  not  be  supplied  whore  they  were,  and  fhey  were  beginning 
to  suffer  from  inaction.   Soult  therefore  left  General  Lamarti- 
niere  to  command  at  Tiiy,  with  850  men,  besides  900  who  were 
on  the  sick  list   Some  public  money  had  been  found  in  that 
qtty,  and  six-and-thirty  field^pieCes  wwe  left  there,  besides  some 
guns  and  ammunition  which  had  been  brought  from  Vigo.  It 
was  thought  a  position  of  some  importance  at  this  time,  and  this 
force  sufficient  to  maintain.it   He  then  marched  for  Orense, 
making  this  long  circuit  to  cross  the  river  with  less  unwillingness 
because  he  had  received  intelligence  from  Lahoussaye  that  the  ^^^^^ 
peasantry -were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  in  consequence  of '^'"^ 
Romana's  proclamations. 

Roniana  indeed  had  not  been  inactive  durinet  the  short  re-  *>^"« 

°  nmttt  the 

spite  which  had  been  allowed  him.   Had  the  French  rightly  oaaami. 
appreciated  his  uncimquerable  spirit,  and  apprehended  the  effect 
which  such  a  man  was  capable  of  producing  upon  a  brave  and 

generous  peasantry,  they  would  have  deemed  his  single  destnic- 
tioii  of  more  importance  to  their  cause  than  the  capture  of  Ferrol 
and  Coruna.    By  tin's  time  lie  hnd  collected  some  9000  men  ;  to  'Ai*. 
form  an  efficient  army  was  in  his  circumstances  impossible,  ut< 
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CHAP,  terly  destitute  as  he  was  of  means ;  but  what  was  of  more  con- 
.^^^.^  sequence,  he  had  roused  the  country ;  his  presence  was  infinitely 
1809.  important  therei  and  his  name  and  his  example  hardly  less  so  tn 
a^S^  other  parts  of  Spain,  for  in  every  part  the  people  were  encou- 
raged  by  a  persuasion  that  their  countrsrmen  elsewhere  were 
I^!^r^  more  fortunate  than  themselves.  Every  where  except  upon  the 
spot  it  was  believed  by  the  Spaniards  ihat  Romana  was  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army ;  when  his  troops  were  so  broken,  a 
victorious  enemy  so  close  upon  him,  and  his  condition  so  hope- 
less in  all  human  appearance,  that  he  himself  must  have  const- 
dered  his  escape  from  captivity,  and  the  death  to  whidh  he  would 
then  have  been  condemned,  as  manifestly  providential.  The  Ga- 
licians  at  Lisbon  (in  which  city  there  were  always  some  thousands 
of  those  iiidustrious  men)  were  at  that  time  embodied  for  the 
purpose  of  marching  to  join  him ;  and  the  Spanish  minister 
wrote  to  desire  that  he  would  send  officers  to  discipline  and  take 
charge  of  them*  The  dispatch  found  him  on  the  Portugueze 
frontier:  he  represented  in  reply  that  hi$  own  force  consisted 
chiefly  of  new  volunteers,  so  that  none  of  his  officers  could  be 
spared :  he  conld  only  send  some  who  belonged  to  the  provincial 
regiments  of  Tuy  and  Compostella.  But  of  men  there  was 
no  want;  for  even  if  they  had  been  less  willing  to  take  arms 
for  their  countiy  and  their  cause;  mere  desperation  would  have; 
driven  them  to  it.  Had  the  French  been  better  disposed  to 
observe  what  for  the  last  century  at  least  had  been  the  common 
humanities  of  war,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  when  they 
were  to  support  themselves  as  they  could  by  preying  upcm  die 
countries  which  they  invaded.  Free  licence  in  one  thing  led  to 
it  in  all,  and  when  resistance  was  provoked  by  the  most  into- 
k^t^the  lerable  outrages,  it  was  punished  with  fire  and  sword.  The  little 
^rtncA.  g  Miguel  dc  ZequeUnos  and  S.  Christobal  de  Mouren- 

tan,  with  their  adjacent  hamlets,  were  burnt  by  the  invaders,  and 
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more  than  12000  persons,  who  were  thus  reduced  to  ruin  and  de-  chap. 

prived  of  shelter,  fled  into  the  Portugneze  territory,  hoping  to 

find  refttge  there.  1809. 

The  Portnguese  General^  Francisco  da  Silveira,  had  taken 
the  command  upon  that  frontier ;  his  force  consisted  of  £800  ^H^^j^ 
regular  troops,  S500  militia,  and  only  fifty  horse.  Romana  had  SSxt^ 
an  interview  with  him  at  Chaves,  while  the  enemy  were  preparing 
for  (heir  vain  attempt  to  pass  the  Minho ;  and  they  had  resolved 
upon  attacking  the  French  at  Tuy,  wHen  they  learnt  that  Soult 
was  advancing  up  the  river.  They  then  took  up  a  position  for 
the  defence  of  Chaves,  the  Spaniards  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tamega  from  Mtmterrey  to  that  fortress,  Silveira  from  the  bridge 
of  Villaf  a  to  Villarelho.  The  Portuguese  were  elated  by  the 
failure  of  the  French  in  their  attempt  to  cross  the  Minho,  which 
indeed  had  in  some  degree  dispirited  the  invaders ;  and  Bomana, 
though  fully  aware  of  the  inefficiency  of  his  own  fbrce,  had  yet 
an  entire  reHance  upon  the  national  character  and  the  spirit 
which  had  been  raised.  The  secular  clergy  as  well  as  the  monks 
were  sealousiy  aiding  him ;  the  monks  of  S,  Claudio»  of  S.  Ma- 
med,  and  of  S.  Maria  de  Melon,  and  the  parochial  priest  of  the 
latter  place,  distinguished  themselves  especially  in  this  good 
work.  His  orders  were,  that  all  should  take  arms  who  were 
capable  of  using  them,  and  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  po- 
pulation wherever  the  French  came  should  abandon  their  houses, 
and  carry  away  all  provisions.' 

These  orders  were  very  generally  obeyed.  The  small  parties  ggj^ 
of  the  French  were  harassed  or  cut  off  wherever  they  appeared ;  Jj!*«J 
and  when  Soult  approached  Ribadavia  a  brave  resistance  was 
made  in  the  village  of  Franzelos  and  before  the  town.  The 
peasantry  were  not  dispersed  till  great  carnage  had  been  made 
among  them ;  and  the  invaders  upon  entering  the  town  found 
only  about  a  doxen  persons  remaining  there.  Detachments 

vol..  II.  2 
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CHAP,  were  dispatched  against  the  peasantry  on  all  sides,  and  the 
y^^J^  greater  part  of  the  artillery  was  sent  back  to  Tuy,  as  much 

1809.  because  of  the  opposition  which  was  experienced,  as  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  roads.    At  Orense  part  of  the  people  remained, 

^Mfs^i  magistrates  *  submitting  of  necessity,  came  out  to  meet 

ijjg  French.  Here  Marshal  Soult  received  dispatches  from  Ney ; 
the  contents  were  kept  secret,  but  it  was  reported  that  Ney 
advised  him  not  to  pursue  his  intention  of  entering  Portugal. 
The  report  considerably  affected  the  superior  officers,  and  those 
especially  who,  having  belonged  to  Junot*s  army,  understood 
the  horrible  sort  of  war  in  which  they  were  again  to  be  en- 
gaged. The  two  Marshals  were  upon  ill  terms  with  each  other, 
and  a  spirit  of  dissension  was  thus  introduced  into  the  army.* 

^JXf^  After  remaining  more  than  a  week  at  Orense,  endeavouring 
by  force  to  suppress  the  peasants,  and  by  allur«Dients  to  seduce 
the  higher  classes  from  their  duty,  Soult  resumed  his  march  for 
Portugal,  by  way  of  Monterrey  and  Chaves.  In  this  line  he 
e:q>ectedto  find  a  road  practicable  for  artillery,  and  he  thought 
Bomana  would  be  so  effectually  crushed,  that  he  should  meet 
with  no  enemy  capable  of  molesting  him  in  that  quarter.  He 
had  sent  a  trumpet  to  that  general's  outposts,  requesting  permis- 
sion for  an  officer  to  pass  with  a  letter  to  the  Marquis.  It  was 
granted.  The  letter  merely  contained  an  offer  of  honours  and 
employments  in  the  Intruder's  name,  if  Romana  would  acknow- 
ledge him  as  King,  and  bring  over  his  troops.   Eomana  having 


•  The  veracious  historian  of  Marshai  Soult  asseru  that  llomana  bad  compelled 
the  Bishop  to  withdraw,  knowing  how  much  the  exjunple  of  ntbininiaD  would 
influenea  the  Gafidane;  u  if  he  thought  that  to  make  a  man  aacrifice  any  thing  to  » 
aenae  of  patriotism  and  of  duty  compulsion  was  necessary !  and  as  if  he  were  utterly 
tpnorant  of  tlie  part  which  that  excellent  Prolate  sustained  throughout  these  tIBubles. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  319,  for  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  thus  traduced. 
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glanced  at  the  contents,  bade  the  bearer  return,  and  say  that  the  CHAP, 
only  answer  to  be  t^iven  to  such  proposals  was  fium  the  mouth  v^,„^/^ 
of  the  cannon  :  but  the  real  object  of  the  overture  was,  that  the  1809. 
officer  who  had  been  selected  for  this  service  might  reconnoitre 
the  position;  and  this  the  Spaniards,  unaccustomed  as  they  were 
to  military  precautions,  gave  him  full  opportunity  of  doing.  On 
the  following  day  General  Franceschi  was  ordered  to  attack  their 
right,  which  was  posted  to  the  south-east  of  IMnnterrey,  on  the 
heights  of  Orsona.  The  rout  was  so  complete,  tiiat  the  actual 
loss  did  not  amount  to  moro  ih-i-n  some  300  slain,  and  as  many 
prisoners:  the  Trench  considen  (1  I  lie  dispersion  of  the  army  which 
ensued  as  its  destruction,  and  believed  that  iiumana  had  fixed 
upon  so  remote  a  point  as  Asturius  for  the  rallying  place.  \\  liile 
Franceschi  was  thus  employed  on  the  right,  Laborde  attacked 
the  vanguard  of  the  Portugueze  at  Villaf  a,  who  retired  *  at  night, 
after  a  good  resistance,  losina  one  of  their  two  guns. 

The  French  had  left  200  sick  and  wounded  at  Ribadavia ;  riuFrtnth 

remove  their 

they  had  removed  them  to  Orense,  where  nearly  500  were  added  J^**" 
to  the  number,  and  now  the  whole  were  ordered  to  ^Monterrey, 
in  so  insecure  a  state  did  Soult  consider  the  country  which  he 
was  leaving.   The  old  works  at  Monterrey*  he  thought,  might 


*  Marshal  Soult's  historian  represent*  tbw  affiur  M  of  great  importance,  becaiue 
it  removed  the  impression  which  their  failure  in  crossing  the  Minlio  had  made  upon 
the  army  What  is  more  curious,  he  finds  in  it  a  justification  for  tlieir  invasion  of 
Tortugai  i  Lcs  Fortugais  amicnt  fait  tro'u  Ikues  aur  lea  tares  d'Eapagne pour  vemr 
aUaguer  ramdt  Fnmfoite  engagie  aoee  la  Espoffnoli,  mmneflwirf  iattSe  eoHeerU 
mec  la  RofHana  pourjhdliter  sa  retrmU,  ei  qui  Jmili^ut  PttUrh  que  «HWf  aHions 
faxrc  cri  Poriugal. — P.  IOC.  If  any  tiling  can  bemore  detestable  than  the  avowcil  and 
extiltnnt  prnfli^r.icy  of  these  men  during  their  season  of  tr'mtiiph,  it  is  the  manner  in 
whicii  \.hty  iiave  atier  wards  attempted  to  gloze  over  actioiw  which  public  opinioa  (and 
atin  moR  the  mni)  hM  inade  dim  Ad  M«  tM  aeft]^ 
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CHAP,  be  BO  repaired  as  to  render  that  place  tenable,  and  make  it  serve 
y,^^^^  as  a  base  for  his  line  of  operations.   There  and  in  the  little 
1809.  town  of  Venn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tamega,  which  con- 
'^^^  tamed  about  SOOO  inhabitants,  scarcely  tvrenty  persons  had  re- 
mained ;  and  the  French  began  to  doubt  the  saying  of  Buona- 
parte, that  men  with  bayonets  could  want  for  nothing.  The 
fogittres,  however,  had  left  wine  in  Verin ;  and  in  order  to  pay 
some  part  of  his  establishment,  Soult  raised  a  few  thousand 
pounds  by  a  loan  from  the  troops, . .  part  of  the  money  which 
had  been  thrown  away  in  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat.  General 
Merle  was  left  to  collect  his  division  there,  forming  the  reserve^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  advanced  down  the  Tamega,  to  enter 
Portugal,  before  any  effectual  preparations  could  be  made  for 
resisting  them.   Marshal  Soult  was  so  apprehensive  lest  the 
(V..  .r;  r.  troops  should  suffer  in  health,  that  when  they  crossed  the  river 
!iL~'"*      ^  ^"^'^  ^^^^  more  than  knee  deep,  he  erected  two  temporary 
bridges  there  for  the  infantry. 

Chaves  is  the  frontier  town  of  Portugal  on  that  side,  as  Mon- 
terrey is  that  of  Spain ;  both  are  on  the  Tamega,  a  river  which, 
rising  in  the  Sierra  de  S.  Mamed,  and  watering  the  fertile  vales 
•of  Monterrey  and  Oimbra,  enters  Portugal  at  Chaves,  turns  again 
into  Galicia  among  the  mountains  of  Barroso,  and  re-entering 
Traa  ot  Afonfef,  joins  the  Douro  at  S.  Migud  de  Enire  ambos  os 
Bm  with  a  stronger  and  larger  volume  of  waters  than  is  borne 
to  it  by  any  other  of  its  tributary  streams.  Chaves  is  known  to 
have  been  the  A^puB  FhvuB  of  the  Romans,  so  named  because  of 
its  hot  springs,  and  in  honour  of  its  founder  Vespasian.  The 
baths,  when  tlattery  in  course  of  nature  was  out  of  date,  sup- 
planted the  memory  of  the  Emperor;  and  the  place  then  ob- 
tained the  more  appropriate  name  of  Aqwe  CaUdtB,  which  in 
process  of  time  was  abbreviated  and  corrupted  into 'Chaves. 
The  springs  are  said  to  be  more  efficacious  than  any  other  in 
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Portugal ;  but  the  buildings  whicb  formerly  served  to  accom-  chap. 
modate  invalids  iHio  came  to  seek  relief  from  these  waters  were 
demolished  by  ^e  Conde  de  Mesquitella,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  order  that  the  guns  might  command  the 
approach  on  that  side  without  impediment :  he  has  been  cen- 
sured for  this  as  having  committed  a  certain  mischief  for  the 
sake  of  a  frivolous  precaution^  At  that  time  Chaves  was  con- 
sidered a  place  of  imporfeince.  The  walb  were  now  in  many 
places  fallen  to  decay,  and  though  the  citadel  was  in  better  repair* 
both  it  and  the  town  were  commanded  horn  several  points,  and 
at  short  distances. 

Whatever  hopes  Silveira  might  have  entertained  of  opposing  fnhttn  m 
the  French  with  the  assistance  of  Bomana's  amy,  he  was  fully 
sensible  after  the  rout  of  the  Spaniards  that  he  could  neither 
stand  his  ground  in  the  vale,  nor  defend  the  dilapidated  works 
of  the  town  with  men  of  whom  the  greater  number  were  half 
armed  and  wholly  undisciplined.   On  the  day  therefore  when  uMt. 
the  enemy  entered  Monterrey  he  gave  orders  for  evacuating 
Chaves,  and  withdrew  to  the  heights  of  Outeiro  Joam,  and  S. 
Pedro  de  Agostem.   Small  as  the  regular  force  was  which  he 
commanded,  Portugal,  he  well  knew,  could  ill  afford  to  lose  it; 
opportunity  for  seriously  annoying  the  invaders  was  likely  to 
occur,  but  to  expose  his  men  now  would  be  vainly  and  wantonly 
to  sacrifice  them.  Thus  he  reasoned;  but  the  spirit  of  insubor- 


dination was  abroad.   The  peasantry,  in  ignorant  but  honest  z^*^' 
seal)  insisted  upon  defending  the  place,  and  they  were  supported  J*<^<(' 
by  certain  of  his  officers,  who  were  actuated  »ome  by  mere  pre- 
sumption, others  by  the  intention  of  ingratiating  themselves  with 
the  enemy,  whom  they  thus  should  serve.  To  Chaves  therefore 
these  persons  returned,  and  the  vanguard' which,  having  been  j^'^  -^.^/ 
stationed  at  Villarelho  to  observe  the  French,  he  had  ordered  to  ^j^'' 
follow  him,  joined  with  this  part}^  and  prepared  to  defend  thel'|^,^"*> 
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CHAP,  town,  in  contempt  of  his  authority.   If  Silveiia's  character  had 


XIX. 


been  any  ways  doubtful,  or  if  he  had  been  leas  esteemed  and  leas 
1809.  beloved  by  Uie  soldiers,  he  must  at  this  time  have  fiedlen  a  sacri- 
fice to  popular  suspicion. 

Part  of  the  enemy's  advanced  guard  came  in  sight  of  Chaves 
the  next  day.  On  the  following  Silveira  went  into  the  town,  and 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  convince  the  refractory  officers 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance.  Again 
on  the  morrow  he  entered  it,  summoned  all  the  superior  officers 
to  a  council  of  war,  and  protested  against  the  resolution  which 
had  been  taken,  explaining  at  the  same  time  the  grounds  of  his 
ifinAiA.  opinion.  All  the  officers  agreed  with  him  except  those  who  by 
aid  of  the  populace  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  command. 
By  this  time  the  place  was  invested  on  three  sides,  and  Soult 
summoned  the  general  to  surrender.  Silveira  returned  a  verbal 
answer,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  defe^ice  of  Chaves, 
but  only  with  the  army  whicli  he  commanded ;  he  then  retired 
to  the  Campo  de  &  Barbara.  A  letter  from  Marshal  Soult  fol- 
lowed him,  requiring  him  to  retain  the  army  and  govern  the 
province  in  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  name,  and  spare  the  ef- 
fusion of  blood  which  must  otherwise  follow.  Silveira  replied 
by  word  of  mouth,  that  one  who  had  the  honour  to  command 
Portugucze  could  give  ear  to  no  such  proposals ;  and  that  he 
would  never  listen  to  any  except  that  of  Marshal  Soult's  sur- 
render. Meantime  a  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  place  with  as 
little  cficet  as  judgement,  and  the  French  suffered  some  loss  from 
the  peasantry  and  from  small  parties  who  were  on  the  alert  to 
seize  every  occasion.  A  second  summons  was  now  sent  m  ;  \>Y 
this  time  the  ardour  of  the  refractory  troops  had  begun  to 
cool,  and  the  self-elected  commandant  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  Silveira,  requestiniz;  orders.  Silv  cii  a's  reply  was,  that  he  who 
had  taken  upon  himaeif  to  defend  Chaves  contrary  to  his  orders 
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mutt  act  for  hinuelf .   He  dennedy  hawtver,  that  the  officers  CHAP. 

XIX 

who  were  in  Ae  place  might  be  directed  to  bring  off  the  troops 
during  the  night,  saying  that  he  would  cover  their  retreat  by  .1809. 
bringing  down  a  greater  force  upon  Oateiro  Joam.  The  move- 
-ment  was  made  on  his  part :  but  he  looked  in  vain  for  any  at*  oUSZ'. 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  and  on  the  following  morning 
tiiey  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 

It  was  now  seen  what  motives  had  influenced  the  promoters  of  Ji^"^ 
this  mock  defence,  for  all  the  staif-^officers  offered  their  services 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  the  troops  of  the  line  followed  their 
example,  Imt  with  a  very  different  intention,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  escape.  Marshal  8oult  could  spare  no  force  for 
marching  off  his  prisoners,  nor  for  securing  them  at  Chaves ; 
he  therefore  required  an  oath  from  the  militia  and  peasants  that 
they  would  never  again  bear  arms  against  the  French,  and  dis- 
missed them.  This  conduct  excited  murmurs  among  those  who 
would  rather,  after  the  example  of  their  Emperor,  have  made 
sure  work.  If  Junot  had  commanded  the  army,  they  said, -the 
place  would  have  been  stormed  as  soon  as  they  appeared  before 
it.  Marshal  Soult  was  not  a  jot  more  scrupulous  then  his  pre* 
decessor ;  but  at  this  time  the  treasonable  disposition  which  had 
been  manifested  by  a  few  officers  led  him  to  suppose  that  it 
might  be  more  easy  to  conciliate  the  Portuguese  than  he  had 
found  it  to  coerce  their  neighbours,  and  under  this  persuasion 
he  established  his  hospital  at  Chaves ;  accordingly  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  once  more  removed,  and  about  1400  were  left 
there  with  a  small  force  for  their  protection  under  the  ehef  de 
buiaiUon  Messager.  The  Marshal  ^en  announced  his  appoint- 
ment as  Governor-general  of  Portugal, . .  the  rank  which  Junot  fjr^^ 
(whom  the  Portugueae  called  the  Duke  m  parHbus)  had  held,  • 
and  proceeded  on  his  march. 

His  effective  force  consisted  at  this  time  of  S1,000  men,  the 


ralicHt 
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CHAP,  country  througb  which  he  had  to  pass  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
^1^.  feuBible  in  Europe,  nor  would  it  be  possible  any  where  to  find  a 
1809.  peasantn'  better  disposed  to  defend  their  hearths  and  altars,  nor 
better  able,  had  there  been  common  prudence  to  direct  their 
oZT/^'  willing  strength.  But  the  military  profession  had  follen  in  For- 
j^**  tugal  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation;  and  government 
which  weaken  every  thing  for  the  miserable  purpose  of  render- 
ing a  corrupt  and  anile  despotism  secure,  find  themselves  power- 
less  and  helpless  at  the  first  approach  of  danger.  The  Portu- 
gueze  in  these  provinces  were  aware  that  invasion  would  be  at* 
tempted,  though  they  knew  not  on  what  side ;  and  the  effect  was 
to  produce  tumults  among  the  people,  insubordination  in  the 
soldiers,  apprehension,  vacillation,  and  confusion  among  the 
chief  officers  and  rulers,  and  a  state  of  suspicious  excitement 
which  predisposed  the  public  mind  equally  for  impulses  of  furious 
cruelty  or  of  unreasonable  panic.  The  Bishop  of  Porto  applied 
to  the  Regency  for  succours ;  but  Lisbon  at  that  time  was  itself 
as  likely  to  be  attacked,  nor  indeed  bad  the  government  any 
troops  upon  whom  the  slightest  confidence  could  be  placed. 
How  capable  the  Portugueze  were  of  becoming  good  soldiers, 
though  well  understood  by  those  who  knew  the  people,  and  in- 
deed not  to  be  doubted  by  any  who  had  any  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  had  not  yet  been  tried :  with  excellent  qualities  and  ti^e 
best  disposition  they  were  perfectly  ineflScient  now.  The  Bishop 
had  been  offended  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  for  having  passed 
into  Spain  with  a  body  of  Portugueze  troops.  The  consequences 
of  Sir  Robert's  movement  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  been  more  im- 
portant than  he  himself  could  have  anticipated,  and  yet  in  leaving 
Porto  he  lost  one  of  the  fairest  occasions  that  was  ever  presented 
to  an  active  and  enterprising  spirit  Acting  as  he  did  there  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  Bishop,  and  possessing  his  confidence, 
there  was  time  to  have  disciplined  a  force  which  might  have  im- 
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peded  the  passao^c  of  Soult's  army  through  the  strong  defiles  it  CHAP, 
had  to  pass,  and  have  presented  a  resistance  at  Porto  as  success- 
ful  as  that  of  Acre,  and  more  fatal  to  the  cnomy.  The  means  of  1809. 
defence  were  in  abundance,  order  and  intelligence  for  directing 
them  alone  were  wanting.  The  populutirin  of  tlie  city  may  be 
estimated  at  80,000,  and  tliere  v,  ere  2(>tKJ  troops  of  tlie  line  there, 
3000  militia,  and  15,000  ordenancns;  the  latter  half  armed,  and 
the  greater  part  without  diHrij)line.  A  line  of  batteries  was 
erected  round  the  city  and  suburbs,  extending  from  tlie  Castle 
of  Queijo  on  the  coast  to  the  v  illage  of  1  reixo  on  the  Douro  ; 
the  line  was  about  three  miles  in  extent,  and  between  two  and 
three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted  there  in  thirty- 
five  batteries.  Had  it  been  well  constructed,  a  large  force  would 
have  been  necessary  to  defend  it:  but  there  had  been  as  little 
skill  in  the  formation  as  in  the  plan  ;  the  batteries  were  without 
parapets,  and  the  houses  and  trees  which  might  alibrd  cover  to 
HU  enemy  were  not  taken  down. 

Soult  meantime,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  Chaves,  thought  f^'p^'^ 
to  cut  off  Silveira ;  but  that  general  frustrated  his  intent  by  re-  -g^^ 
tiring  first  to  the  mountains  of  Oura  and  Rcigaz,  and  then  to  Villa  . 
Pouca,  where  he  took  a  position  with  the  deteriuirial ion  of  de- 
fending it.    The  Trench,  however,  did  not  think  this  little  force  ^«nA*3. 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  delay  their  march  ;  and  sending.out 
parties  in  difl'erent  directions,  in  the  hope  that  the  report  of  their 
entrance  spreading  on  all  sides,  might  reach  the  Generals  who 
were  to  co-operate  with  them,  but  with  whom  they  had  no  means 
of  communicating,  they  proceeded  by  the  Braga  road.   The  re- 
sistance which  they  found  evinced  the  brave  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  the  incapac  ity  oi  those  who  commanded  them.    The  vil- 
lages were  abandoned,  stragglers  were  cut  off,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  the  peasantry  from  the  heights  and  the  cover  of  crags 
or  trees ;  any  military  attempt  to  impede  them  was  conducted 
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CHAP,  with  to  little  skill  or  order,  that  it  serred  only  to  confirm  tbetr 
contempt  for  the  nation  upon  whom  they  had  brought  and  wm 

1 809 .  about  to  bring  such  unutterable  miseries ;  but  sometimes  a  hand- 

J?^^  ful  oi  Portuguese  stood  their  ground  with  a  spirit  like  that  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  sometimes  an  individual  would  rush  upon 
certain  death,  so  he  could  make  sore  of  one  Frenchman,  know- 

SljiM,  ^  ^  countrymen  would  act  upon  the  same  principle  of 

life  for  life,  the  kingdom  would  soon  be  delivered  from  its  un- 
provoked invaders. 

i;;^"'  Bemardim  Freire,  not  knowing  whether  the  enemy  would 
take  the  way  by  Braga  or  .by  Villa-real,  had  given  orders  to 
secure  the  positions  of  Ponte  do  Caves  and  Salto  on  the  latter 
road,  Buivaens  and  Salamonde  on  the  other:  his  head-^uarters 
were  at  Braga,  a  city  which  had  long  been  in  a  state  of 
strange  confusion.  The  clergy  with  whimsical  indecorum  had 
embodied  themselves  to  serve  as  a  guard  of  honour  for  the 
Primate  till  their  services  should  be  needed  for  the  defence  of 
the  place ;  and  part  of  the  exercise  of  this  ecclesiastical  corps 

Di«!^    ^2s  with  one  hand  to  take  off  the  hat  at  the  Ave  Maria  beO,  and 

Ire  Jirtga  e  • 

'if^i:  present  arms. with  the  other.  Men  lose  their  proper  influence 
when  they  go  out  of  their  proper  sphere ;  and  die  extraordinary 
circumstances  which  justified  the  clergy  in  taking  arms,  and  even 
increased  their  authority  while  they  acted  individually  either  in 
ihe  ranks  or  in  command*  did  not  save  then  fiam  jridicule  when 
they  thus  exposed  themselves  to  it  as  a  body.  At  any  time  this 
would  have  been  an  evil ;  it  was  especially  so  wfaenihe  bonds  of 
authority  had  been  loosened,  and  envy,  cupidity,  and  hatred 
were  under  no  restraint   General  F^ire  had  neither  the  talents 

jforcAM.  nor  the  character  to  command  respect ;  and  on  his  return  from 
inspecting  the  positions  at  Buivaens  and  Salamonde  he  had  been 
insulted  and  menaced  by  the  rabkde  at  S.  Gens.  On  the  following 
day,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  on  the 
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way  to  BmvaeiiBi  he  went  to  the  heiglits  of  Canralho  d'Este,  CHAP, 
with  the  intention  of  occupying  a  strong  position  there,  not 
indeed  in  any  expectation  of  defeating  the  enemy,  for  having  1809. 
just  military  knowledge  enough  to  see  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  he  knew  himself  and  the  men  under  his  command  too 
well  to  entertain  any  hope ;  but  time  he  thou^t  might  be  gained 
for  removing  the  stores  from  Braga,  and  whatever  else  could 
be  saved.  It  was  soon  understood  that  the  pass  of  Riiivaens  had 
been  forced,  and  this  intelUgence  was  presently  followed  by  the 
feaiM  tidings  that  the  French  had  won  the  de61es  of  Salamonde 
alaa  His  only  thought  now  was  of  retiring  upon  Poito ;  and 
having  dispatched  in  the  night  an  order  written  in  pencil  to  his 
adjutant-general  for  removing  the  military  chest  from  Braga,  and 
advising  Paneiras,  who  commanded  at  Porto,  of  the  dnemy's  ««*  i7< 
approac:h,  he  entered  the  city  in  the  morning,  and  found  it  in 
a  state  of  complete  anardiy.  His  dispatches  had  been  seised 
and  opened  by  tlie  mob,  and  some  of  his  messengers  murdered. 
Conceiving  that  hia  only  course  now  was  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence of  Porto,  he  gave  orders  accordingly.  The  populace 
were  of  a  different  opinion ;  they  thought  thd  position  at  Car- 
valho  d'Este  ought  to  be  defended,  and  considered  it  either  an 
act  of  cowardice  or  of  treason  to  let  the  French  advance  without 
resistance.  Freire^  however,  1^  the  dty  without  receiving  any 
injury,  and  took  the  high  road  to  Porto.  At  the  village  of  Ca-- 
rapoa  the  peasants  detained  him  as  a  traitor;  he  was  rescued  by  fe^'^^'H" 
the  timely  arrival  of  a  commandant  of  brigade,  and  proceeded 
with  a  guard  of  twenty  m^  for  his  proteetbn ;  but  falling  in 
presently  with  a  |»rty  of  ardmMfOB,  they  seiaed  him,  and  insisted 
upon  taking  him  back  to  Braga. 

Meantime  the  peasaptry  from  all  sides  had  flocked  to  that  on^i 
city,  some  retreating  before  the  French,  some  hastening  to  meet  'u"*^ 
them ;  some,  armed  with  pikes,  those  who  had  fowUng^pteoea 
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ciiAP.  looking  for  ammunition,  all  demanding;  to  be  embodied  and  led 
out  against  the  enemy.  At  this  juncture  Baron  d'Eben  arrived 
1809.  on  his  retreat,  in  obedience  to  the  General's  instructions.  This 
M0rth.^  Hanoverian  nobleman,  who  was  then  a  major  in  the  British 
service,  and  equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  commanded  the 
second  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian  legion,  and  after  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  departure  for  the  frontier  had  continued  to  train  his 
men  with  a  diligence  and  success  which  won  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  The  populace  crowded  round  him,  seized  the  reins 
of  his  horse,  exclaimed  that  they  were  determined  to  defend  the 
city,reviled  theGcneral  for  not  leading  them  against  the  invaders, 
and  insisted  upon  his  taking  the  command.  15aron  d'Eben  pro- 
raised  to  assist  their  patriotic  exertions  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  but  said  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  spoak  with 
the  General.  By  thus  complying  with  their  wishes  he  hoped  to 
obtain  an  ascendancy  which  might  enable  him  to  prevent  ex- 
cesses ;  and  for  the  moment  he  seemed  to  have  succeeded,  for 
they  allrnvpfl  him  to  leave  the  city  for  that  purpose  with  an  escort 
of  an  iiuiidrcd  ordenan^as.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  bel'ore 
they  met  Freire  on  foot  between  two  ratTuins,  who  held  him  by 
the  arms,  and  followed  by  a  ferocious  mob,  who  threatened  to 
fire  upon  D'Eben  when  he  attempted  to  interfere.  Yielding  to 
a  rabble  whom  he  was  unable  to  oppose,  he  turned  his  horse 
toward  Braga ;  the  rabble  then  cheered  him,  and  when  he  reached 
the  house  where  his  quarters  %vere,  thither  the  unfortunate  Ge- 
neral was  brought.  Freire  called  upon  him  for  protection:  but 
when  the  Baron  endeavoured  to  lead  him  into  the  house,  one  of 
the  infuriated  multitude  thrust  at  the  General  with  a  sword,  and 
wounded  him  slightly  under  D'Eben's  arm.  He  got,  however, 
within  the  door,  and  D'Eben  hoping  to  save  him  by  employing 
the  people,  went  out  and  ordered  the  drum  to  beat,  and  the 
ort/emnfas  to  form  in  line.  The  mob  continued  to  fire  upon  the 
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home  where  Freire  was  sheltered ;  and  D'Eben  then,  as  the  only  CHAP, 
means  of  saving  him,  proposed  that  he  should  be  put  in  prison. 
This  was  done:  and  seeing  him  as  he  tiiought  safe  there,  he 
yielded  to  the  clamours  of  the  people,  who  required  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy.  Accordingly  he  formed  them  in  such  order 
as  he  could,  and  set  out.  Presently  a  firing  was  heard  in  the 
city,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  rabble  had  dragged  out  the 
General  from  the  prison,  and  murdered  him  with  circumstances 
of  atrocious  cruelty.  Men,  like  wild  beasts,  when  once,  they 
have  tasted  blood,  acquire  an  appetite  for  !t  The  cry  of  treason, 
while  it  served  as  a  pretext  for  old  enmities  and  private  designs, 
deceived  the  ignorant  and  inflamed  the  furious;  and  several 
persons  of  rank,  as  well  as  many  of  Freire's  officers,  were 
butchered  in  the  city  and  in  tfae  neighbouring  villages. 

The  command  was  now  a  second  time  forced  upon  Baron 
d'Eben  by  acclamation,  and  to  him  the  papers  of  the  murdered  ^- 
General  were  brought.  He  sealed  them  up,  dispatched  them  to 
Porto,  and  prepared  as  well  as  he  .  could  to  put  his  tumultuary 
force  in  ord^.  The  bells  from  all  the  churches  were  ringing 
the  alarm,  and  the  ordenan^t  were  coming  in  at  the  call :  no 
preparation  had  been  made  for  supplying  them  with  food  when 
they  were  ordered  to  their  stations,  nor  were  there  any  cartridges 
which  would  fit  their  pieces.  A  single  mould  was  at  length 
found  of  the  just  sise,  lead  was  taken  from,  the  churches,  and 
bullets  were  made  during  the  night  as  fieist  as  this  slow  process 
would  allow.  Meanwhile  the  French  vanguard  under  Generals 
Franceschi  and  Laborde,  with  the  brigade  of  General  Foy,  ar< ' 
rived  before  the  position  of  Carvalho,  which  a  part  of  this  tu- 
multuary force  had  occupied,  about  five  miles  in  front  of  Braga. 
During  three  days  frequent  attacks  were  made,  and  the  Portu- 
guese kept  their  ground.  By  this  time  the  other  divisions  of  the 
French  had  come  up^  and  D'Eben  had  collected  about  88,000  wmftao. 


Tvuted  U 
Jbre  Brugu, 
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CHAP,  men;  iSOOO  cmuiBted  of  leg^r  tnx^s,  the  legion  and  the 
^^^^  firaga  nutitia ;  of  tlie  lemainder  only  5000  were  armed  with  fire* 
1809 .  arm  and  most  of  these  had  only  three  rounds  of  ammunition. 
Such  a  multitude  was  little  able  Co  witiistand  the  well-concerted 
and  wdl-iustained  attack  of  a  disciplined  force  nearly  equal  in 
numbers.   Th^  were  presently  routed,  and  the  French  haring 
found  one  of  their  fellow-soldiers  horribly  matUated  by  some 
S^MM,  fcn>c><n»  persons  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen*  showed  little 
mercy  in  the  pursuit   D'Eben  and  some  of  his  officers  at- 
tempted in  Tain  to  raUy  the  fogitiyes,  that  they  might  defend 
the  city;  the  answer  to  all  his  exhortations  was,  that  there  was 
no  ammunition.  The  last  act  of  the  rabble  was  to  murder  those 
remaining  objects  of  their  suspicion  whom  J^Bben  had  hoped 
to  save  by  putting  them  in  prison. 

The  French  might  impose  upon  the  world  by  representing 
the  dispersion  of  this  tumultuous  assemblage  as  a  splendid  vie- 
tory;  but  they  could  not  deceive  themselves  concerning  the 
temper  of  the  nation,  when  upon  entering  the  city  tiiey  found  it 
deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants,  and  stripped  of  every  thing  which 
could  be  carried  away.  If  their  light  vanity  could  be  elated 
with  the  vaunt  that  in  the  coarse  of  eleven  days  they  had  won 
many  battles,  taken  two  towns,  and  forced  the  pessage  of  a  chain 
of  mountains,  there  was  enough  to  abate  their  pleasure,  if  not 
their  pride,  in  the  fact  that  empty  houses  were  all  that  they  had 
gained ;  that  they  were  masters  of  no  more  comitry  than  their 
troops  could  cover,  and  only  while  they  covered  it ;  and  in  the 
ominous  apprehension  excited  by  knowing  how  deeply  and  how 
deservedly  they  were  hated  by  the  people  whom  they  had  invaded, 
lliey  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  rich  mer- 
chants of  Porto  would  not  abandon  their  property  as  the  people 
of  Braga  had  done  their  dwellings ;  and  Marshal  Soult  was  not 
sparing  of  professions,  that  it  was  with  regret  he  had  been  ciom- 
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pelled  to  employ  force,  when  his  only  object  in  entering  Portu-  CHAP, 
gal  was  to  deliver  that  fine  country  from  the  ruinous  yoke  of 


the  English,  the  eternal  enemies  of  her  prosperity.  S(hiu  of  the  1809. 
inhabitants  were  induced  to  return,  and  one  was  iouud  timid 
or  traitorous  enoua;h  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  Corregi- 
dor  by  iMitrt>hal  Soult's  appointment.  The  most  important  busi- 
ness which  this  wretched  instrument  of  the  enemy  was  called 
upon  to  perform  was  to  provide  them  with  food ;  for  which 
purpose  he  was  instructed  to  assure  h\s  country  men  that  if  they 
did  not  bring;  in  provisions,  the  French  would  take  them  ;  that 
in  that  case  the  officers  could  not  control  the  men  ;  il.  would 
therefore  be  for  their  own  interest  to  act  as  they  were  required 
to  do,  and  for  all  which  they  supplied  they  should  receive  re- 
ceipts, payable  in  a  manner  afterwards  to  be  explained. 

After  resting  his  army  three  (l;tys,  and  h  aving;  700  sick  and  j^^j^Sl* 


wounded  ni  the  hospitals,  Souk  proceeded  on  ids  march.  One 
division,  which  found  the  bridge  over  the  Ave  at  Barca  daTrofa 
broken  down,  ^id  the  ford  guarded  too  w  ell  to  be  passed  without 
loss  and  difficulty,  succeeded  in  winning  and  repairing  the  Ponte 
de  S.  Justo  o\  cr  the  same  river,  higher  up.  The  Ponte  de  Ave 
also  was  forced  by  Colonel  Lallemand  in  a  second  attempt ;  and 
the  officers  who  defended  it  were  murdered  bv  their  men,  who, 
feeling  in  themselves  no  want  of  courage  or  of  will,  imputed 
every  reverse  to  treachery  in  their  leaders.  AVithout  farther 
opposition  the  enemy  advanced  upon  Porto,  and  the  Marshal 
sent  in  a  summons  to  the  Bishop,  the  magistrates,  and  the  General,  Manh  a. 
in  the  usual  I'rt  nt  li  st\  h %  protesting  that  the  Trench  came  not 
as  enemies  to  the  I'ortu Lmezc.  hut  only  to  drive  away  the  English ; 
and  that  the  rulers  ol  the  ciiy  would  be  responsible  before  God 
and  man  for  the  blood  that  would  be  shed,  and  tlie  horrors  which 
must  rasue,  if  they  attempted  to  oppose  an  army  accustomed  to 
victory.    It  was  not  without  danger  that  the  summona  could  be 
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CHAP,  delivered ;  and  General  Foy,  who  either  being  deceived  by  the 
J^}^  gestures  of  a  party  of  sddiers,  or  mistaking  them,  advanced' to 
1809.  receive  their  submission,  was  surrounded  and-  carried*  into  the 
city.    A  cry  was  set  up  that  they  had  taken  Loison ;  and'  Foy 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  in  vengeance  for  Loison's  crimes, 
^7^*  if  he  had  not  pi^ssessed  presence  of  mind  enough  to  lift  up  both 
*^      hands,  and  thus  prove  to  the  people  that  he  was  not  their  old 
one-armed  enemy.  - 

The  persons  in  authority  had  sufficient  influence  to  save  his 
life,  and  put  him  in  confinement  for  security ;  but  they  were 
^  t-^-  unable  to  protect  Luiz  de  Olivcira,  who  having  been  deservedly 
thrown  into  prison  in  June,  had  been  left  there  as  if  forgotten, 
with  that  iniquitous  neglect  of  justice  which  had  long  been  usual 
in  Portugal.  He  was  murdered  and  dragged  through  the  streets 
by  the  rabble ;  and  a  few  other  victims  perished  in  this  last  ex- 
plosion of  popular  fury.  The  Bishop,  who  appears  to  have  been 
at  that  time  in  the  battery  of  S.  Francisco  encouraging  the  troops, 
saw  now  what  had  been  represented  to  him  vainly,  though  in 
time,  that  the  works  were  too  extensive,  as  well  as  too  weak. 
He  had  been  advised  to  strengthen  them  by  throwing  up  works 
€11  fleche,  to  place  1500  of  the  best  troops  in  their  rear,  as  a  re^ 
serve  for  supporting  the  point  which  should  be  attacked,  and  to 
throw  up*a  second  line  close  under  the  suburb,  and  have  the 
houses  loop-holed,  in  preparation  for  that  sort  of  defence  which 
the  inhabitants  were  in  a  temper  to  have  maintained,  had  there 
been  spirits  to  have  directed  them,  as  at  Zaragoza.  None  of 
Jm^S»  things  had  been  done ;  and  the  Bishop,  sensible  when  too 

<«».  late  of  the  errors  which  had  been  committed,  and  the  value  of  the 
time  which  had  been  lost,  and  perceiving  also  too  many  proofs 
of  that  confusion' which  insubordination  always  produces,  crossed 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro  during  the  night,  leaving  the  ill- 
planned  and  ill-constructed  works  to  be  defended  by  an  inade- 
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qoate  force  aad  an  inefficient  general.  AU  night  the  bells  of  chap. 
all  the  churches  were  ringing  the  alarm;  the  churches,  were  filled  J^^^L, 


with  supplicants,  the  streets  with  a  multitade,  who  wasted  in  1809. 
fiirious  demonstrations  that  strength  which  should  have  been 
reserved  for  the  defence  of  their  streets,  and  houses,  and  cham- 
bers. At  midnight  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  and  thunder 
broke  over  the  city,  and  while  the  lightnings  flashed  above,  a 
useless  discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry  was  kept  up  by  the 
Pcnrtuguese  along  the  line,  at  which  the  enemy  gased  as  at  a 
spectacle,  for  not  a  shot  could  reach  tiiem.  Soult  had  given 
orders  that  the  works  should  be  attacked  at  six  on  the  ensuing 
morning,  which  was  Good  Friday.  Napoleon  and  Glory  was  the 
word.  The  storm  ceased  about  three,  and  the  attack  was  post-  J^'^^af' 
poned  till  seven,  that  the  soil  might  have  time  to  dry,  so  as  not 
to  impede  the  troops  in  their  movements. 

General  Farreiras  before  the  attack  was  made  had  lost  all  fMtMtM 
hope  of  opposing  a  successful  resistance.  Tet  when  the  enemy 
attacked  the  Prelada,  a  (jiiinta,  or  country-seat,  about  a  mile 
from  the  city,  where  the  lines  formed  an  angle,  they  did  not 
force  it  without  a  loss  of  500  men,  including  two  diefs  de  bataiUon. 
Having  forced  it,  they  Danked  the  greater  part  of  those  troops 
who  did  their  duty.  The  right  and  left  were  attacked  also ;  a 
panic  soon  spread:  in  less  than  an  hour  after  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  the  General,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  had  crossed  the 
"bridge,  and  the  French  were  in  the  town.  A  tremendous  carnage 
ensued :  the  cavalry  charging  through  the  streets,  and  slaugh- 
tering indiscriminately  all  whom  they  overtook :  lor  an  officer 
who  accompanied  General  Foy  the  preceding  day  had  been 
killed,  having  attempted  to  defend  himself  when  the  General  sur- 
rendered, and  the  circumstance  of  his  death  was  made  a  pretext 
for  this  butchery.  But  the  greatest  destruction  took  place  in  (he 
passage  of  the  river;  the  inhabitants  rushed  to  the  bridge  of 
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CHAP,  boats  in  such  numbers,  that  the  first  pontoon  sank  under  their 
weight ;  the  crowd  from  behind  still  pressed  on,  forcing  those 
who  were  foremost  into  the  stream,  and  themselves  in  like  manner 


precipitated  in  their  turn  ;  the  French  meantime  keeping  up  a 
fire  of  grape-shot  upon  the  aftVighted  and  helpless  fugitives. 
From  three  to  four  thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished thus  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  the  enemy  kept  up  a  fire 
from  the  most  commanding  points  npon  those  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  cross  in  boats.  Of  the  numbers  who  were  thus  killed 
a  large  proportion  consisted  of  women  and  children.  But  in 
this  miserable  day  neither  sex,  age,  nor  innocence  could  obtain 
mercy,  nor  manly  and  heroic  conrage  command  respect  from 
the  inhuman  enemy.  The  men,  and  they  were  not  few,  who  did 
their  duty,  singly  or  in  small  parties  where  a  handful  of  brave 
Portngues^e  had  got  together,  were  put  to  the  sword.  About  two 
hundred,  whom  the  French  praised  in  reality  when  they  intended 
to  depreciate  them  by  calling  them  the  most  fanaticised,  collected 
near  the  Cathedral,  and  fought  till  the  last  man  was  cut  down. 
The  scenes  which  ensued  were  more  odious  and  more  opprobrious 
to  humanity  than  even  the  horrors  of  this  carnage  ;  the  men, 
however,  were  not  allowed  to  commit  enormities  of  every  kind 
ji^^Jj  till  they  were  glutted,  as  they  had  been  at  Evora.  Marshal  Soult 
wm,X\9i.  exerted  himself  to  check  their*  excesses  with  an  earnestness 


*  Marshal  Soult's  historian  expresses  himself  upon  this  subject  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether worthy  of  such  a  writer :  Lc  Fi  anfah,  si  passlouiti'  p^nr  /r?  hcautcf  tacrifia  set 
plaitirt  d  Fhonneur  de  protegtr  ks  fcmmei  qui  redanunent  sm  appui.'^ 

I  bdieve  that  no  other  portion  of  bistocy  was  ever  so  entndj  and  audacioua^ 
fiUfiMi  «  that  of  the  peninnbr  war  has  been  hf  the  Fnndb.  This  writer  anerto 
that  few  days  have  been  so  brilliant  for  the  French  arms  as  that  on  which  Porto  was 
taken;  that  they  were  astonisht^  at  their  own  '^urw^^  wlicn  they  saw  how  many  ob- 
stacles they  bad  overcome ;  for  that  des  qffia'frs  du  gcmc  PorUigais  et  Anglais  s'^aient 
oeetipiidramit  d  Paufnt^pi  dt  la  petition,  tmUcejue  Vmi  m  immU  potar  la  dt^nu 
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which,  even  if  it  proceeded  from  mere  motives  of  policy,  must  CHAP. 

XIX 

be  recorded  to  his  horijur    And  he  had  some  officers  to  second  ^^.^^ 
him  with  true  good  will  in  thi;,  good  work  ;  for  tlioiio:h  the  mis-  1809. 
creants  were  with  him  who  had  disgraced  their  country  aiid  their  ^^'"^ 
profession  by  the  atrocities  which  they  had  perpetrated  or  per- 
mitted at  Evora  and  X<eiria,  there  were  others  who  abhorred  the 
iniquitoiis  service  in  wMch  they  were  engaged,  and  who  were 
memben  of  a  secret  society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  throw 
off  BucMiapfUfte's  yoke,  and  restm  peace  to  France  and  Europe. 

Complete  as  his  sneoess  had  lutherto  been,  and  little  as  it  had  ^  in- 
cest him,  Marshal  Sonlt  did  not  find  it  advisable  to  push  on  for 
Lisbon*  He  now  knew  what  was  the  spirit  of  4he  nation,  and  he 
was  without  any  intelligence  from  Lapisse  and  Victor,  whose 
movements  were  to  be  combined  with  his.  He  applied  himself 
therefore  to  securing  what  he  had  won,  and  endeavoured  to  con* 
ciliate  the  Portuguese,  and  raise  a  party  among  them  in  favour 
of  the  ambitious  designs  which,  like  Junot,  he  appears  now  to 
have  formed.  For  tibis  purpose  a  newspaper  was  published  at 


d'un  camp;  and  that  these  fonaidable  works  were  manned  by  70,000  men  determioed 
to  defend  tliem  to  the  kut  vttrmatj.  Pp.  159--6a— 77. 

TheM  it  another  statement  of  this  writer's  which  deserves  notice.  He  says  that 
the  former  campaign  in  Portugal  had  bct-n  distinguished  by  cruelties  on  the  port  of  the 
inhabitants  (p.  o6) ;  and  that  in  the  present  *^pour  animr  le jpevplc  amtre  Franfms, 
on  aomt  r6panA$  la  hmStt  ktphu  Atm^ut.  La  kaim  ia  fefgwUf  mue  ^mmt  A  Is 
t^pen^on  0fdtJa  trUtHtit  cmm»  du  MririgiM  qaiJbuUiMi  aue  pisA  leu*  U$ 
friitcipet  religUvXt  commea  des  barbaret  qui  au  m^irU  dtt  IfiSr  dMmes  et  humaina, 
dfvoraiail  let  enftms^  livraient  le  sexe  d  t'nty  hi  outrages,  et  envoyaient  let  komme* 
dans  le  nord pour  renforcer  leura  armeesr — (I'.  1 190  chaiges  against  which  this 
coutenptuoiM  mdignation  ia  aflbetcd  ue  trne  to  rerj  letter,  mtii  Ae  cmeptioB  «f 
thetof  endag  dx  dnMiw,  whidi,  beit  iwnetDbewd,  wee  now  widi.  They^noC 
eat  children ; . .  they  only  butchered  them  somctimea,  iwl  fffiPftilflff  (ee  will  be  ehoim 
hamfter)  kt  them  die  of  bugger  before  tbnr  eyea. 
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CHAP.  Torto  a  week  only  after  its  capture,  and  the  first  number  opened 
with  a  paneiiyric  upon  the  conquerfjr  In  cauhu  he  had  not  totally 
destroyed  the  city.   W^hile  the  streets  were  vet  stained  with  tlie 
blood  of  the  carnage,  and  tliere  was  mourning  iii  every  house, 
and  bodies  were  every  day  cast  up  by  the  river  and  along  the 
sea-beach, . .  while  it  was  stated  otiicially  in  the  Madrid  Gazette 
that  the  whole  garrison  had  been  put  to  the  sword» . .  Marshal 
Souk  was  panegyrised  for  clemency !  The  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  Forto  had  sa£fered,  said  his  writers,  might  serre  as  a  warn- 
ing for  all  who  undertook  great  enterprises  without  calculating 
the  means,  or  looking  on  to  the  end.   But  amid  the  horror  with 
which  so  severe  an  example  affected  every  feeling  heart,  there 
was  abundant  matter  of  consolation  for  minds  capable  of  weighs 
ing  things  in  the  balance  of  philosophy.   Towns  carried  by  as- 
sault had  invariably,  among  the  most  civilised  nations,  paid  with 
their  total  destruction  the  penalty  of  their  contumacy.  This  was 
the  fate  which  Porto  had  had  to  apprehend ;  and  from  this  it 
had  been  spared  by  a  hero  who  always  listened  to  die  voice  of 
mercy,  and  in  whose  heart  valour  and  humanity  contended  for 
the  ascendance  1 

X^M.  Portuguese  are  not  so  light  a  people  as  to  be  thus  easily 

deceived.  They  had  seen  the  tender  mercies  of  the  French  too 
recently  to  be  duped  by  their  professions,  and  not  more  than  a 
"^^Tvt^  sixth  part  of  the  inhabitants  remained  in  Porto  under  their  go- 
vernment. If  diis  proof  of  their  deposition  augured  ill  for  the 
French,  it  lessened  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  city,  which 
was  an  object  of  no  small  anxiety  to  the  captors.  They  who  had 
undertaken  to  supply  the  troops  went  into  the  country  by  night 
to  make  their  bargains  with  persons  whom  they  could  trust,  and 
Uie  supplies  u  ere  brought  in  darkness  at  a  stated  hour  to  a  stated 
place ;  for  if  any  person  had  been  seen  engaged  in  thus  admi- 
nistering to  the  enemy,  his  life  would  have  been  the  penalty  of 
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his  trenson.  When  the  English  property  was  put  up  to  sale,  ^j^^- 
not  a  person  would  bid  for  it :  an  individual  at  last  veuUired  to  \^^^^^ 
offer  about  a  third  part  of  its  value  for  certain  goods,  but  before  180p. 

four-and-twenty  hours  had  elapsed  he  absconded,  either  for  tlie  .  .:   

fear  of  being  marked  as  one  who  had  dealt  with  the  French,  or 
unable  to  bear  the  shame  of  havintr  been  the  only  i'ortugueze  in 
Porto  who  had  thus  disgraced  himself. 

There  were,  however,  in  Portugal,  as  in  every  country,  men 
who  have  no  other  principle  than  the  determination  of  promoting  jj^.^'^, 
tlif  ir  own  interest  by  any  means ;  and  there  were  some  few  who 
entertained  that  abject  and  superstitious  faith  in  Buonaparte's  *^ 
fortune  which  his  partisans  and  flatterers  every  where  endea- 
voured to  promote.  Some  also  there  were  who,  in  their  vehement 
abhorrence  for  the  besotted  despotism  and  the  filthy  superstition 
which  degraded  their  country,  had  renounced  their  national 
feeling  and  thdr  Christian  faith.    The  scheme  of  Soult's  policy 
was  to  make  such  persons  (whom  he  supposed  more  numerous 
than  they  were)  stand  forward  as  a  party,  engage  than  in  the 
irremissible  offence  of  swearing  fidelity  to  Napoleon  and  obe- 
dience to  his  representative,  and  employ  them  in  corraptiDg 
their  countrymen,  and  in  watching  and  subjugating  those 
whom  they  could  not  seduce.    For  this  purpose  he  had  his 
emissaries  in  the  capita!  and  in  the  provinces  to  spread  dis- 
affection by  representing  the  abuses  and  evils  both  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  system, abuses  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  eiaggerate,  and  evils  which  in  themselves  and  in  their  con- 
sequences were  only  more  tolerable  and  less  pernicious  than  the 
iron  tyranny  which  Buonaparte  would  have  substituted  in  their 
place.   Marshal  Soult  had  also  conceived  the  strange  intention  r^m;., 
of  making  the  Jews,  whose  number  in  Portugal  he  estimated  at  ^JprliZ 
^,000,  avow  theur  religion  under  the  protection  of  France,  ^- ^pi>"- 
and  hold  upon  an  appointed  day  a  general  feast  for  the  success 
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CHAP,  of  the  Emperor's  mm»*  Ji  is  pnrfwUa  that  he  OFemted  Hwib 
as  greatly  as  ht  niitodk  Uieir  chaYactor;  but  if  tbey  had  been 
1 809.  mftd  enov^lo  actin  emfoimity  to  his  wishes^  a  general  maataere 
.  would  have  been  the  eertau  oonseqiienfie.  For  the  old  inhuman 
prejudice  againat  that  persecuted  laoe,  yrlien  yielding  to  wiser 
laws  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  had  been  reviTed  by  the  manner 
in  which  Buonaparte  courted  them.  It  was  obeerred  by  some  of 
4be  Spanish  joornaltsts,  that  when  the  Turks  were  the  terror  of 
Christendom,  they  had  derived  their  informatkm  firom  the  Jews, 
who  were  tfaeur  instruments  every  where;  and  the  promise  of 
Buonaparte  to  abolish  the  Inquisitioo  provoked  only  firom  die 
Spanianb  the  i«mariL  that  this  meaaure  must  have  been  sug* 
gested  by  some  Israelite  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
SiSSig  Among  the  Fortugneze  who,  from  tlie  perversion  of  good 
JSnSm  feelings,  or  the  original  prevalence  of  base  ones,  were  open  to 
corruption,  persons  were  found  to  forward  the  design  which 
Soult  had  now  foimed  of  becoming  King  of  Northern  Lusitania. 
Buonaparte's  formation  of  new  principalities  and  kingdoms  for 
his  brothers  and  favourites  had  made  the  generals  of  this  new 
Alexander  suppose  that  his  conquests  would  be  divided  among 
them,  and  a  petty  kin^om  under  this  title  had  been  carved  out 
in  the  secret  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  A  deputetion  of  twelve 
principal  inhabitants  of  Braga,  ax  they  were  represented  to  be, 
waited  upon  the  Marshal,  and  published  in  his  gazette  an  ac* 
count  of  their  interview  with  him,  and  an  address  in  consequence 
to  the  Fortugueze  people.  They  assured  their  countrymen  that 
Marshal  Soult  had  conversed  with  them  at  great  length  upon  the 
produce,  commerce,  and  interests  of  the  province  betwe^  the 
rivers,  in  a  manner  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  con- 
duct of  tlieir  old  government.  That  government,  thejr  said,  had 
been  indiftercnt  about  all  things  except  the  raising  of  its  re- 
venues. The  flight  of  theFrince  Begent  amounted  to  a  voluntary 
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abdication  of  the  throne,  and  a  happy  futurity  might  now  be  CHAP, 
anticipated  under  a  better  dynasty.  The  House  of  Braganza,  ^  ^ 
said  these  traitors,  no  longer  exists.  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven  1809. 
that  our  destinies  should  pass  into  other  hands ;  and  it  has  been 
the  peculiar  favour  of  IMvine  Providence  to  send  us  a  man 
exempt  from  passions,  and  devoted  to  true  glory  alone,  who 
desires  to  employ  the  force  entrusted  to  him  by  the  great  Napo- 
leon only  for  our  protection  and  deliverance  from  the  monster 
of  anarchy  which  threatened  to  devour  us.  ^Vhy  do  we  delay 
to  assemble  round  him,  and  proclaim  him  our  father  and  de- 
liverer? Why  do  we  delay  to  express  our  anxiety  to  seo  liim  at 
the  head  of  a  nation,  of  whose  affections  he  has  made  so  rapid 
a  conquest?  The  sovereign  of  France  will  lend  a  gracious  ear 
to  OUT  supplications,  and  will  rejoice  to  see  that  we  desire  one 
ot  In-,  lieutenants  for  our  King,  who,  in  imitation  of  his  example, 
knows  how  to  conquer  and  to  pardon. 

Such  an  address  could  not  have  been  published  in  a  jour- 
nal which  was  under  French  superintendence  unless  it  had  been 
in  unison  with  Soult's  designs.  On  :in other  occasion,  when  he 
gave  audience  to  a  second  deputation  from  Braga,  and  to  the 
civil,  religious,  and  military  authorities  of  Porto,  the  obsequious 
traitors  requested  that  till  the  supi  ume  intentions  of  the  Emperor 
should  be  ascertained  they  might  be  allowed  to  swear  fidelity  to 
his  most  worthy  representative,  who  had  so  many  claims  upon  the 
love,  respect,  and  gratitude  of  the  Portugueze.  The  Marshal 
eiqmtiated  as  usual  in  reply  upon  the  felicities  which  were  about 
to  be  showered  upon  Portugal  under  a  French  master :  "  As  to 
what  concerns  myself/'  he  added,  **  I  feel  obliged  by  the  frank 
etpressions  which  you  have  used  relating  to  my  person ;  but  it 
does  not  depend  upon  me  to  answer  fhem."  He  had,  however, 
depended  so  much  upon  realizing  this  dream  of  ambition,  that 
proclamations  were  prepared,  announcing  him  as  King.  It  was 
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CHAP,  fortunate  for  the  parties  coDcerned  that  they  went  no  farther;  for 
^^^^^  one  of  hia  staff,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  principal  agent  in  the 
1S09.  scheme,  was  recalled  to  Paris,  and  Buonnparte,  addressing  him 

j*p^'^    by  name  at  a  grand  levee,  said  to  him,  **  Take  care  how  you  draw 
J3tM.  of  the  up  proclamations  !    My  empire  is  not  yet  sufficiently  extended 
f^p      generals  to  become  independent.   One  step  farther,  and 
I  would  have  had  you  shot." 
rtr'dw^A       Expecting  no  such  impediment  to  his  hopes,  the  '*  worthy 
»^r^«w.  representative"  of  Buonaparte  proceeded,  as  his  master  had 
done  in  Eo;ypt,  to  show  his  attachment  to  the  reliirion  of  the 
people  whom  he  came  to  govern.    There  is  a  famous  crucifix, 
known  by  the  name  of  Nosso  Senhor  dc  Bouvas,  in  the  little 
town  of  Matosinlios,  upon  the  coast,  about  a  league  from  Porto. 
According  to  tradition  it  is  the  oldest  image  in  Portugal,  being 
the  work  of  Kicodemus  ;  and  though  the  workmnn  neither  at- 
tempted to  represent  muscle  nor  vein,  it  is  affirmed  that  ihere 
cannot  be  a  more  perfect  and  excellent  crucifix.  Antiquaries 
discovered  another  merit  in  it,  for  there  has  been  a  controversy 
concerning  the  number*  of  n:iils  used  in  tlic  crucitixioii,  and  in 
this  image  four  are  represented,  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  St. 
f"cKr  ('regory  of  Tours,  and  the  revelation  made  to  the  Swedish  St. 
Bilp^do   l^ndget.    The  sea  cast  it  up,  and  its  miraculous  virtue  was  soon 
Msr-i-"'  attested  b\  innumerable  proofs.    One  of  the  arms  wus  wanting 
when  it  \vat>  found ;  the  best  sculptors  were  employed  to  supply 
this  deticiency  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  their  skill  not  one  of  them 
could  produce  an  arm  which  would  fit  the  place  for  which  it  was 


*  The  matter  n  of  more  imporUmee  than  mmy  be  immediately  perceived  by  a.pre. 

tc>rtnnt.  For  more  than  three  of  these  nails  are  shown  as  relics  in  iliHlrent  churches; 
and,  therefore,  if  only  tlircc,  accordin<T  tn  the  prevailing  opinion,  were  used,  the 
fourth  must  be  spurious,  and  tlius,  as  ail  cannot  be  genuine,  a  doubt  would  be  cast 
upon  the  authenticity  of  «adi. 
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t^esigned.  One  day  a  poor  but  pious  woman,  as  she  was  gather-  CHAP. 
iDg  shell-fish  and  drift-wood  for  fuel,  picked  up  upon  the  beach  v.^^^ 
a  wooden  arm,  which  she,  supposing  that  it  had  belonged  to  1809. 
some  ordinary  and  profane  image,  laid  upon  the  fire.  The  reader 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  imagine  that  it  sprung  out  of  the  ilames,  .  . 
that  the  neighbours  collected  at  the  vociferations  of  the  woman, 
.  .  that  the  priests  were  ready  to  carry  it  in  procession  to  the 
church  of  N.  Senhor ;  and  that  the  moment  it  was  applied  to  the 
"Stump  whereto  it  belonged,  a  miraculous  junction  was  effected. 
Our  Lord  of  Bou9as  became  from  that  time  one  of  the  most 
famous  idols  in  Portugal ;  and  on  the  day  of  his  festival  five-and-  pZ^^f^ta. 
twenty  thousand  persons  have  sometimes  been  assembled  at  his 
church,  coming  thither  in  pilgrimage  from  all  parts. 

To  this  idol  Marshal  Soult  thought  proper  to  offer  his  de- 
votions. He  and  his  staff  visited  the  church,  and  prostrating 
themselves  before  the  altar,  paid,  says  his  journal,  that  tribute  of 
respect  and  reverence  which  religion  requires  from  those  who  are 
animated  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  '*  There  cannot," 
continued  the  hypocritical  traitor  who  recorded  this  mummery, 
. .  "  there  cannot  be  a  more  affecting  and  interesting  spectacle, 
than  to  see  a  Great  Man  humbling  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  kings  and  Sovereign  Disposer  of  empires.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  Matosinhos  who  were  present  at  this  religious  so- 
lemnity were  wrapt  in  ecstasy !"  The  French  Marshal  testified 
his  great  concern  at  hearing  that  the  plate  and  jewels  and  or- 
naments of  the  church  had  been  carried  ofi";  and  he  promised 
tile  rector  that  he  would  offer  two  large  silver  candlesticks  to 
Kosso  S(  iihor,  and  dedicate  n  silver  lamp  to  him,  and  assign 
funds  to  keep  it  burning  night  and  day,  and,  moreover,  that  he 
would  double  the  stipend  of  the  rector  and  the  sacristan.  **  Let 
this  fact,"  said  his  penman,  "  be  contrasted  with  what  we  have 
been  told  respecting  the  irreligion  of  the  f^rench  troops  apd 
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CHAP,  thpir  leaders !  It  is  time  to  open  our  eyes,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  events  which  have  befallen  us. 

1809.  How  fortunate  are  we  that  Heaven  has  destined  us  to  be  o;o- 
verned  by  a  hero  who  possesses  a  heart  disposed  to  be  deeply 
and  warmly  impressed  with  the  majesty  of  our  holy  rt  liiiion, 
and  who  aspires  only  to  make  it  shine  forth  with  new  and  lu  \  er- 
fadinn;  splendour!  Let  the  calumniators  be  confound  cel.  and  the 
timid  be  trancpiil  ^  Our  hopes  ought  to  be  re-animated  now  that 
they  have  obtamcd  a  support,  which,  resting  on  religion,  and 
lifting  its  head  above  the  storms,  promises  them  entire  reaUza> 
tion." 

Not  a  word  of  restorincr  the  spoils  of  the  church  had  been 
said  by  ^larshal  Soult ; .  .  his  promise  of  the  lamp  and  the  funds 
for  the  oil,  and  the  increase  of  salaries,  was  confirmed  by  a  decree 
in  which  he  dedicated  the  lamp,  assij^ned  a  revenue  of  sixteen 
milreas  for  its  support,  and  doubled  the  incomes  ;  a?  lar  as  the 
decree  went  he  performed  his  promise  .  .  and  no  farther.  His 
situation,  indeed,  was  becoming  too  perilous  to  allow  him  time 
for  the  farce  of  superstition.  On  one  hand  the  events  in  Galicia 
alarmed  him,  .  .  on  the  other  he  learnt  that  the  English,  instead 
of  evacuating  Lisbon,  were  expecting  a  fresh  army  there  ;  and 
that  General  Beresford  was  already  arrived,  with  the  title  of 
Field-marshal  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Portugueze  army,  and  reorganize  it. 
He  had  experienced  the  courage  and  the  patriotism  of  tlip  Por- 
tuguese, and  knew  that  discipline  was  all  they  wanted  to  make 
them  as  formidable  in  the  field  as  their  forefathers.  From  the 
centre  of  Spain  he  could  expect  little  assistance,  so  rapidly  had 
the  Spaniards  re-formed  their  armies  ;  .  .  and  from  Fr.inre  itself 
no  reinforcements  were  to  be  looked  for,  for  Buonaparte  was 
even  obli'jfMl  to  withdraw  troops  from  the  Peninsula,  that  he 
might  march  against  the  Austrians. 
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The  first  ill  news  which  reached  him  was  from  Chaves.  CHAP. 
Bemardim  Freire  had  directed  Silveira,  as  soon  as  the  ettemy 
should  enter  Portugal,  to  retire  by  the  passes  of  Salambnde  1809. 
and  Ruyvaens,  and  so  join  the  main  force  assembled  for  die 
defence  of  Portugal.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  which  broke  1^"^^'^^" 
out  at  Chaves  seems  to  have  frustrated  this  purpose.  Silveira 
waited  till  the  last  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  hoping  to  bring 
off  the  garrison  when  they  should  feel  tiiat  it  was  untenable: 
failing  in  that  hope,  he  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back  before 
the  French  in  a  different  direction  to  Villa  Pouca.  The  miemy, 
betieving  thai  his  little  army  was  what  they  called  demoralized, 
had  contented  tfaemsdves  with  making  a  strong  recfmncMssance 
there  under  General  Lorges,  for  the  double  motive  of  deceiving 
the  Portuguese  with  regard  to  their  intended  march,  and  intimi- 
dating the  country ;  then  pursued  their  way,  holding  the  force 
which  they  left  behind  them  in  as  much  contempt  as  that  which 
they  advanced  to  attack.  But  no  sooner  had  Silveira  ascer- 
tained their  movements  than  he  returned  to  his  position  at  S. 
Barbara;  and  when  the  last  party  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had 
withdrawn  from  observing  him  to  follow  the  main  body,  he  en- 
tered Chaves,  eaaaly  overcoming  the  little  resistance  which  the  JVo^ 
garrison  w^  able  to  make.  Messager,  the  commandant,  with- 
drew into  the  fort,  where  the  Portugueze,  having  no  artillery, 
blockaded  him  for  four  days :  on  the  fifth  they  prepared  to  take 
it  by  escalade;  the  French  then  proposed  to  capitulate,  on  con- 
dition of  marching  out  with  arms  and  baggage  to  join  Marshal 
Sottlt.  Five  minutes  were  allowed  them  to  determine  whether  they 
would  swTOider  prisoners  at  war,  and  they  were  glad  to  secuee 
their  lives  by  submitting  to  that  condition.  About  1800  men 
were  thus  taken,  and  114  Spaniards  whom  Soult  had  leH  there 
as  prisoners  were  restored  to  liberty.  Silveira  then  followed  the 
steps  of  the  enemy.   Hearing  that  they  had  entered  Braga,  his 

c  c  S 
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CHAP,  intention  was  to  cut  off  their  sarriaon  there,  as  he  had  done  at 
Chares  s  bilt  while  he  was  arranging  measures  for  this,  he  learned 
the  fote  of  Porto,  and  .marched  in  consequence  toward  Villa 
Real.  On  the  way  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy  intended  to 
enter  IVas  os  Montes  by  way  either  of  Canavezes  or  of  a  Utile 
town  known  by  the  awkward  name  of  Entre  am&ot  a  riot,  from 
its  position  near  the  point  where  the  Tamega  falls  into  the 
Douro.  Immediately  he  occupied  both  places,  repulsed  the 
French  in  two  attempts  upon  tiiie  former,  and  reaching  Ama* 
rante  himself  just  as  a  party  of  the  enemy,  having  burnt  the  vil- 
jStai.  ^^S^  of  Villa  Meam,  Manhufe,  and  Pildre,  were  advancing  to 
jj^ij^'  take  possession  of  it,  he  made  them  retire  to  Penafiel,  and  en- 
tered that  city  the  next  day  on  their  withdrawing  from  it 
STSS^  Silveira's  activity  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Portuguese :  it  was 
said  in  Porto  that  he  would  soon  take  his  coflfee  in  that  city,  and 
this  was  repeated  to  Soiilt,  who  desired  Silveira  might  be  assured 
it;HZ'  that  he  would  provide  him  with  sugar  for  it.  The  jest  is  said  to 
have  kept  up  the  spirits  of  those  Portuguese  who  had  consented 
to  serve  the  French  interest.  But  the  cup  which  they  had  pre- 
pared for  themselves  was  one  which,  drug  it  as  they  might,  no- 
thing could  sweeten.  Every  sacrifice  and  every  success  on  the 
part  of  their  countrymen,  every  act  of  heroism  and  virtue,  every 
manifestation  of  the  old  national  spirit,  was  a  reproach  to  them ; 
and  tidings  which  would  have  elated  and  rejoiced  their  hearts  if 
they  had  not  fallen  from  their  duty,  brought  to  them  feelings 
only  of  fear,  and  shame,  and  self-condemnation.  The  Portu- 
gueze  were  so  persuaded  of  their  own  strength,  and  the  ex- 
perience even  of  the  preceding  year  had  so  little  abated  that 
persuasion,  that  they  had  considered  it  impossible  for  the  French 
to  enter  Porto>  or  Jiad  expected  at  least  that  the  city  would  have 
made  a  long  and  glorious  resistance.  '  And  yet  the  tidings  of 
its  capture,  with  all  the  shameful  and  all  the  dreadful  circum- 
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stances  that  attended  it,  occasioned  no  consternation.    That  CHAP, 
miserable  event  was  known  at  Coimbra  on  the  following  day ;  ^ 
it  was  known  also  that  no  means  had  been  taken  for  removing  18O9. 
the  boats  and  destroying  the  bridge ;  that  the  part  which  had 
been  broken  by  the  crowd  of  fugitives  had  speedily  been  re^ 
paired  by  the  enemy,  and  that  their  advanced  parties  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Grijo.   It  was  considered  certain  that  they 
would  lose  no  time  in  occupying  so  important  a  city  as  Coimbra 
and  the  intermediate  country,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  kingdom.    Colonel  Trant,  who  commanded  there, 
knew  how  inadequate  his  means  were  to  prevent  this ;  but  he 
knew  that  efficient  aid  might  soon  be  expected  from  England, 
that  much  might  sometimes  be  done  by  mere  display,  and  by  the 
judicious  use  of  a  scanty  force,  and  that  if  the  evil  could  be  but 
for  a  little  while  delayed,  it  might  ultimately  be  averted. 

The  force  at  his  disposal  consisted  of  the  Coimbra  Dulitia 
and  a  detachment  of  volunteers  who  had  enlisted  for  the  army, 
in  all  500  men ;  but  to  these  an  academical  corps  of  300  was 
immediately  added,  the  students  offering  themselves  with  that 
alacrity,  and  displaying  that  promptitude  and  intelligence,  which 
belong  to  youth  in  their  station.  The  people  began  to  recover 
confidence  when  they  knew  that  one  party  from  this  little  force 
took  the  road  to  Aveiro  and  another  that  to  Sardam,  the  two 
directiims  in  which  Coimbra  might  be  approached  from  Porto. 
Report  magnified  the  designs  of  Colonel  Trant  and  the  means 
which  he  possessed ;  and  the  double  good  was  produced  of  en- 
couraging the  Portugueze  and  delaying  the  progress  of  the 
French,  who,  if  they  advanced  to  Coimbra,  would  have  com- 
manded the  resources  of  a  fertile  country,  have  approached 
nearer  to  the  armies  with  which  their  operations  were  to.be 
combined  for  ejecting  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom ;  and  more- 
over, in  case  of  failure,  would  have  had  an  easier  retreat  open 
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CHAP,  through  Beira.  A  most  timely  supply  was  obtained  from  the 
XIX  • ~      I  I  J 

v..,..,^^  magistrates  of  Aveiro.  who  having  consulted  the  Camara  of 
1809.  Coimbra,  placed  the  public  monev  which  had  been  collected  in 
===  their  city  at  Colonel  Trant's  disposal,  and  also  a  considerable 
magazinp  of  maize  and  other  grain,,  .both  being  llius  .secured 
from  the  enemy,  into  whose  hands  they  must  otherwise  have 
fallen,  if  even  a  slight  detachment  had  been  sent  thither.  The 
fugitives  from  Porto  and  from  that  part  of  the  countrj'^  which  the 
invaders  occupied  found  in  Coimbra  all  the  assistance  that  could 
be  aftbrded,  and  were  thus  prevented  from  carrying  the  panic 
farther;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  escaped  the  butchery  were 
refitted  ;md  re-embodied  as  they  came  in.  Colonel  Trant  of- 
tered  the  command  to  liaron  d'Eben ;  but  the  Baron  knew  by 
experience  what  it  was  to  command  a  hasty  and  timiultuous 
force,  and  chose  rather  to  employ  himself  in  i  e-r ollec  fin<T  his 
battalion  of  the  Lusitanian  Legion.  It  was  ortered  also  to  llie 
Portugupzp  Brigadier  Antonio  Marcellino  da  Victoria;  but  he 
had  witnessed  the  fate  of  Freirc,  and  drsired  to  accompany 
Trant  as  u  simple  volunteer.  In  addition  to  the  force  which  was 
thus  augmenting,  two  squadrons  of  regular  troops  unexjjec  tedly 
arrived  in  Coimbra,  with  their  commandi  r,  the  Visconde  de 
Barbacena :  they  had  been  ordered  m  a  ditierent  direction ;  but 
being  mostly  natives  ot  the  Campo  de  Coimbra,  they  had  in- 
sisted upon  going  to  defend  their  own  immediate  country,  antl 
the  (Hint  deemed  it  Ijptter  to  obey  their  inclinations  than 
withstand  a  spirit  of  insubordiualion  to  whicli  he  might  too  pro- 
bably have  fallen  a  sacritice.  Colonel  Trant  removed  them  as 
soon  as  possible  out  of  the  city,  and  separating  them  from  the 
other  hoops,  stationed  them  in  advance  at  Mealhada.  Tlie 
Commander-in-chief  being  duly  apprized  of  what  had  occurred, 
gave  orders  that  these  troops  should  remain  imder  his  com- 
mand; and  the  men,  whose  intentions  had  been  good  when 
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theiir  conduct  was  most  irregular,  were  thus  brought  again  into  CHAP* 
the  line  of  duty.  wj$-/ 
With  this  motley  force,  a  week  after  the  capture  of  Porto  had  jgoy. 
been  known,  Colonel  Trant  set  forth.  Taking  tin  students'  corps  j*^*^ 
under  his  own  couimand,  he  advanced  toward  Avt  iro,  and  ef-  eo<. 7Vn« 
fected  the  important  purpose  of  sccuririLi  the  boats  and  provisions  J^^^jJUI 
in  LliaL  port.  The  rii^ht  column,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Camp-  ^f**. 
bell  (who  had  escaped  from  the  carnage  at  Porto),  he  sent  to  the 
bridge  of  Vouga.    That  river  (the  Vacca  of  the  ancients)  rises 
in  the  Serra  de  Alcoba,  and  having  received  the  Portugueze 
Agueda,  which  brings  an  equal  volume  of  waters,  enters  the  Lake 
of  Aveiro,  and  forms  a  harbour  there  not  less  beautifnl  tiiieui  sin^ 
gular :  it  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  two  long  wings  of  sand, 
and  if  the  entrance  were  but  good,  wonld  be  perhaps  tiie  most 
commodious  and  capacious  in  Europe.   A  party  of  the  enemy 
had  crossed  by  the  bridge  of  Vouga,  and  recrossed  by  that  of 
Marnel,  leaving  in  all  the  intennediate  places  the  accustomed 
marks  of  their  sacrilegious  barbarity.  They  were  part  of  a  con- 
siderable cavalry  force,  under  General  FranceschL  For  having 
takoi  Porto,  and  being  masters  of  the  Douro,  the  Frendi,  ac* 
customed  to  consider  military  posts  and  the  course  of  rivers  as 
every  thing,  and  the  people  as  nothing  in  the  scale,  held  that  the 
country  as  far  as  thei  Mondego  was  already  theirs  by  right  of  con^ 
qiiesi; ;  and  Franceschi's  division  would  have  advanced  to  occupy 
Coimb^ra  if  he  had  not  thought  that  the  force  opposed  to  him  was 
respectable  both  in  numbers  and  quality.    Its  number,  which 
the  6nemy  supposed  to  be  froni  ten  to  twelve  thousand,  did  not 
in  reality  exceed  SOOO,  evra  after  two  companies  of  grenadiers 
had  joined  them  from  Guarda.   They  had  been  stationed  there 
under  Camp-Marshal  Manoel  Pinto  Bacellar's  command;  but 
choosing  to  act  upon  their  own  judgement  in  those  days  of  ge- 
neral insubordination,  they  compelled  their  officers  to  conduct 
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CHAP,  them  to  the  Vouga,  as  the  place  where  they  might  soonest  be 
enabled  to  act  against  the  invaders  of  their  country.   With  re- 

1809.  ga^  to  the  quality  of  this  little  force,  the  French  supposed  that 
there  were  English  troops  with  it»  and  a  great  proportion  of 
English  officers.  A  panic  seized  Campbeirs  men ;  they  fled 
towards  Coimbra ;  some  of  the  fugitives  joined  IVant,  and  added 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  anxieties  of  his  situation  by  tfie  alarm 
which  they  communicated.  The  academical  corps  indeed,  under 
his  immediate  command,  was  one  in  which  he  placed  just  con- 
fidence ;  but  the  fatal  consequence  of  exposing  the  flower  of  a 
nobility  and  gentry  like  ordinary  lives  had  been  severely  felt  in 
England  during  the  Great  Rebellion ;  and  the  Portuguese  re- 
membered  an  example  still  more  ruinous  of  the  same  prodigality, 
when  with  their  King  Sebastian  they  lost  every  thing  except 
their  honour.  He  addressed  them  therefore  on  this  occasion ; 
told  them  they  would  have  to  contend  against  superior  numbers, 
and  hinted  at  the  reproaches  which-  he  might  bring  upon  him- 
self if  he  should  lead  so  large  a  portion  of  the  illustrious  youth 
of  Portugal  td  destruction.  The  address  produced  the  animating 
effect  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  they  answered  him  with  a 
general  exclamation  of  Mmiamur  pro  Rege  noOro, 
ui^F^  Fortunately  the  enemy  gave  him  time ;  they  wera  delayed 
'  by  the  expectation  of  Victor's  advance,  bySUveira*s  movements, 
and  by  ill  news  from  Galicia ;  and  Trant  profited  by  their  in- 
activity to  guard  the  bridges,  remove  the  boats,  and  bring  over 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  that  pastoral  country  from  the  northern 
bank,  the  owners  assisting  in  this  the  more  readily  when  they 
saw  some  of  their  cattle  seized  by  the  French.  Whether  it  were 
that  Marshal  Soult  despaired  of  conciliating  the  people  whom 
he  came  to  invade  and  enslave,  or  if  the  system  of  severity  was 
more  congenial  to  his  own  temper  as  wdl  as  to  that  of  the 
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tyrant  whom  he  serFed*  he  endeavoured  at  this  time  to  intimidate 


municating  either  with  Trant  or  Silveira  were  hung  from  the  -■-  ■ 
trees  along  the  road  side>  with  or  without  proof,  and  their  bodies 
left  to  putrefy  there,  all  persons  being  forbidden  to  bury  them. 
Deep  as  was  the  detestation  of  such  enemies  which  this  conduct 
excited,  there  were  other  actions  at  this  time  which  excited,  if 
possible,  a  stronger  feeling  of  indignant  abhorrence.  A  party 
of  disbanded  militia,  with  a  Portuguese  Lieutenant-Colonel  at 
their  head^  surprised  a  Mef  d*eteadran  near  the  village  of  Arri- 
fana,  and  killed  him  and  three  dragoons  of  his  escort.  He  was 
one  of  the  Lameth  family,  so  noted  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
French  revolution ;  and  having  been  Soult's  aide-de-camp,  had 
served  in  the  Peninsula  with  a  zeal  which  could  never  have  been 
employed  in  a  worse  cause.  Having  been  a  favourite  with  the 
commander  and  his  staff,  it  was  determined  to  take  vengeance 
for  his  death ;  it  had  taken  place  in  a  part  of  the  country  of 
which  they  had  military  possession,  and  they  thought  proper 
therefore  to  consider  it  as  an  action  not  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  war.  Greneral  Thomieres,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  such  st. 
services,  was  sent  to  inflict  what  the  French  called  an  exemplary 
and  imposing  chastisement, . .  not  upon  tiie  individuals  con-  ^Sl^ttS 
cemed,  for  they  were  doing  their  duty  elsewhere  in  defence  of 
their  country,  but  upon  the  people  of  Arrif ana  indiscriminately. 
A  French  detachment  accordingly  entered  the  village  at  day- 
break, seized  twenty-four  of  the  inhabitants,  marched  them  into 
a.  field,  and,  having  tied  them  in  couples  back  to  back,  fired 
upon  them  till  they  were  all  killed.  The  rest  of  the  villagers, . . 
brethren  and  sisters,  parents,  wives,  and  children,  were  com- 
pelled to  be  spectators  of  this  butchery;  the  village  was  then 
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^XIX*  many  of  the  women  and  girk  carried  into  an 

^^^^  Ermida  or  chapel,  and  there  *  violated. 

1809*       Satisfied  with  keeping  the  rniintry  north  of  the  Voiifra  in 
subjection,  and  believing  that  'I'rant's  corps  consisted  of  ten  or 


twelve  thousand  men,  the  pneTiiy  made  no  attem|)t  to  pass  that 
river ;  Franceschi,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  having  his 


head-quarters  at  Albergaria  Nova,  and  Thomieres  at  Villa  de 
Feira,  where,  and  at  Ovar  and  Oliveira  d'Azemeis,  the  infantry 
were  stationed.  Trant,  cautious  of  exposing  his  real  weakness, 
advanced  onlv  his  scanty  cavalrj!-  to  the  V^ouga  ;  the  fool  were 
quartered  in  Sardani  and  Agneda,  flourishing  and  indnstrious 
villages,  which  are  separated  only  by  the  Agueda,  a  small  but 
navigable  stream.  The  road  from  thence  toward  Porto  passes 
through  n  pine  forest,  and  there,  profiting  l)y  the  broken  ground, 
he  had  lortitied  a  position,  where  the  enemy  could  have  derived 
no  advantage  from  their  cavalry  if  they  should  pass  tlie  Vouga. 
From  hence  he  communicated  with  Silveira,  and  even  with  Porto 
itself,  where  there  were  some  citizens  ready  to  expose  themselves 
to  any  hazard  in  the  hope  of  serving  the  national  cause. 
//„,,  ,  r  q^Q  gain  time  in  this  quarter  while  a  British  force  was  soon 
I'm'"-',",  '^'^d  surely  expected,  was  to  gain  every  thing  :  and  Marshal 
/Mjfrti.  Soult  was  not  in  a  situation  to  turn  his  undivided  attention  in 
that  direction.  Tidings  for  which  he  was  little  prepared,  even 
after  what  he  had  experienced  of  the  Galician  spirit,  came  upon 
him  from  Galicia.  The  news  of  Romana's  defeat  before  Mon- 
terrey had  been  circulated  over  that  province  with  such  exag- 
gerations as  were  deemed  likely  to  intimidate  the  people.  The 
French  affirmed  that  Romana  himself  had  been  taken  prisoner ; 


*  Thi»  i»  the  sutwtoiice  of  >  dadntion  upon  oath  by  one  of  the  •ye-witoeiiei* 
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they  fired  salutes  and  made  rejoicings  for  their  victory,  and  CHAP, 
proceeded  even  to  the  mockery  of  offerine:  thankstrivini^  in  the  v^^.^^^ 
churches.  Romana  meantime  collected  and  rested  his  harassed  1809. 
troops  at  La  Puebla  de  Sanabria :  in  spite  of  all  the  enemy's 
artifices  his  real  situation  was  soon  known  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
deputations  from  some  town  or  village  came  every  day  to  this 
faithful  General,  assuring  him  tliat  the  Galicians  were  aiul  would 
continue  true  to  their  country.  Some  3(XX)  new  levies  from  Cas- 
tillo joined  him  there,  and  finding  himself  more  secure  nud  more 
hopeful  than  at  any  time  since  he  had  taken  the  command,  he 
resolved  upon  striking  a  blow  against  the  enemy  upon  the  line 
of  posts  which  they  occupied  from  Astorga  to  V'illafranca.  The 
walls  of  the  former  cit} ,  ancient  as  they  were,  were  not  to  be 
won  without  artillery ;  but  Villafranca  had  no  other  fortress 
than  the  old  castle  or  palace  of  the  Marqueza  de  Astorga,  which 
the  French  had  occupied  ;  and  there  he  determined  to  attack 
them,  moving  first  upon  Ponfcrrada,  where  he  made  some  pri- 
soners, and  recovered  a  good  quantity  of  corn,  several  four- 
pounders,  and  one  dismounted  twelve-pounder,  part  of  his  own 
stores  and  artillery.  Having  remounted  the  larger  gun,  Komana 
dispatched  his  Cauip-marshal  D.  Gabriel  de  Mendizabal  to  at- 
tack the  garrison  at  Villafranca.  That  officer's  first  care  was  to 
get  between  them  and  U  ilicia,  while  the  commander-in-chief 
intercepted  their  retreat  towards  Astorga:  for  lliia  purpose  he 
proceeded  to  Cacabelos,  and  sent  one  detachment  round  by  the  Mar<A  n. 
right  to  occupy  the  bridge  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  while 
another  filed  round  by  the  left  to  join  it  there ;  every  horseman 
taking  up  u  foot  soldier  behind  him  to  ford  the  Valcarce,  and 
the  smaller  river  which  falls  into  it  Mendizabal,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops,  advanced  along  the  road.  His  advanced 
parties  drove  in  the  Trench  at  all  pomts,  till  they  retired  to  the 
castle.  The  twelve-pounder  was  brought  up ;  but  the  Spaniards 
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CHAP,  found  that  the  French  fired  securely  from  the  old  fortification 

X.I  \ 

while  they  themselves  were  exposed;  upon  this  they  entered, 
1809.  and,  with  fixed  bayonets,  advanced  to  storm  the  castle.  Hen- 
dizabal  was  at  their  head ;  a  ball  passed  through  his  clothes 
without  wounding  him.  He  summoned  the  enemy  to  surrender, 
and  upon  their  hesitating  what  answer  to  return,  repeated  the 
jBummons  with  a  threat,  that  if  they  refused,  every  man  should 
be  put  to  the  sword.  The  white  flag  was  then  hoisted,  and  a 
negotiation  begun,  which  the  French  were  conducting  with  a 
view  to  gain  time,  till  the  Spanish  commander  cut  it  short,  by 
allowing  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Upon  this  they  submitted ;  Mendlzabal  then,  as  an  act  of  free 
grace,  permitted  the  officers  to  keep  their  horses  and  port- 
manteaus, and  the  men  their  knapsacks :  and  the  colonel-com- 
mandant of  the  French,  in  returning  thanks  for  this  generosity, 
complimented  him  upon  his  good  fortune  in  having  captured 
the  finest  regiment  in  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  service.  The  pri- 
soners were  about  800.  The  Spaniards  lost  two  oflicers  and 
thirty  men,  eighty-two  wounded.  The  result  of  the  success  was, 
that  the  Bierzo  was  cleared  of  the  French,  who  fell  back  from 
the  neighbouring  part  of  Asturias  upon  Lugo,  there  to  make  a 
stand,  supported  by  their  main  force,  which  was  divided  between 
Santiago,  Coruna,  and  Ferrol. 

Marshal  Ney  had  stiU  a  predominant  force  in  Galicia  after 
Soult's  army  was  departed  ;  there  were  garrisons  in  every  town 
which  was  sufficiently,  important,  either  for  its  size  or  situation, 
to  require  one,  and  the  French  had  military  possession  of  the 
province.  But  they  had  yet  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  people ; 
and  the  Galicians,  who  had  no  longer  an  example  of  panic  and 
disorder  before  their  ^yes,  carried  on  the  war  in  their  own  way. 
Captain  M*Kinley  in  the  Lively  frigate,  with  the  Plover  sloop 
finder  his  command,  arrived  off  the  coast  to  assist  them.  He 
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discovered  none  of  that  apathy  for  their  own  country,  none  of  CHAP, 
that  contented  indifference  who  was  to  be  their  master,  none  J^.,,^ 
of  that  snllen  and  ungrateful  dislike  of  the  English,  of  which 
•tiie  retreating  army  had  complained  so  loudly  ;  lie  heard  from  ■ 
them  only  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  British  government 
and  praise  of  the  British  nation ;  he  perceived  in  them  the  true 
feelings  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  saw  in  all  their  actions 
honest,  enthusiastic  ardour,  regulated  by  a  cool  and  determined 
courage.  The  invaders  attempted,  by  the  most  unrelenting 
severity,  to  keep  them  down.  On  the  7th  of  March  a  party  of 
French  entered  the  little  towns  of  Carril  and  Villa  Garcia,  mur- 
d^fed  some  old  men  and  women  in  the  streets,  set  fire  to  the 
houses  of  those  persons  whom  they  suspected  of  being  hostile 
to  thein,  and  then  retreated  to  Padron.  To  lay  waste  villages 
with  fire,  abandon  the  women  to  the  soldiery,  and  put  to 
deadf  every  man  whom  they  took  in  arms,  was  the  system  upon 
which  the  French  under  Marshals  Ney  and  Soult  proceeded. 
Such  a  system,  if  it  faUed  to  intimidate,  necessarily  recoiled 
upon  their  own  heads ;  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance  gave  a  cha*- 
racter  of  desperation  to  the  courage  of  the  Gralicians.  About  an 
hundred  French  were  pillaging  a  convent,  when  Don  Bernardo 
Gonsalez,  with  two-and-thirty  Spaniards,  fell  upon  them,  and 
did  such  execution  while  the  enemy  were  in  disorder  and  en- 
cumbered with  their  plunder*  that  only  sixteen  neaped.  During 
three  days  the  French  attemptied  to  destroy  the  peasants  of  Deza 
and  Trasdira ;  tiie  men  of  Banos  and  Tabieros  came  to  aid  their 
countrymen,  and  the  invaders  at  length  retreated  with  the  loss 
of  114  men.  A  party  from  Pontevedra  entered  Marin :  here  the  M*nh9. 
liively  and  the  Plover  opened  their  fire  upon  them,  and  as  they 
fled  from  the  English  ships,  their  officers  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  peasantry.  In  this  kind  of  perpetual  war  the  French  were 
wasted;  a  malignant  fever  broke  out  among  them,  which  raged 
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CHAP,  particularly  at  their  head-quarters  in  Santiago,  and  many  who 
^  had  no  disease  died  of  the  fatigue  which  they  endured  from  being 
1809.  incessantly  harassed,  and  kept  night  and  day  on  the  alarm. 

D.  ManuelGarcia  deBarrios,  who  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
fi^"'-""    Colonel,  had  arrived  in  Galida  early  in  March  with  credentials 

till  into 

<MM«-  from  the  Central  Junta  authorizing  him  to  take  such  measures  as 
he  might  deem  expedient  for  its  recovery, . .  and  this  was  all  with 
which  the  government  could  furnish  him.  He  had,  however, 
two  brave  and  able  officers  under  him,  D.  Manuel  Acuiia  and  D. 
Pablo  Morillo»  then  a  young  man,  who  had  already  distinguished 

J^  *-''  himself  upon  the  Tagus.  These  i^ers  took  the  coast  and  the 
interior  in  this  military  mission,  while  Barrios  took  the  southern 
part  of  the  province ;  and  they  commtmicated  with  Bomana  and 
Silveira.  Barrios  was  with  the  latter  General  when  the  French 
approached  Chaves,  and,  being  prevented  by  an  accident  from 
leaving  the  town  with  him,  was  shut  in  there  during  its  short  siege. 
Aware  that  if  the  enemy  recognized  him  they  would  probably 
put  him  to  death,  or  at  best  compel  him  to  choose  between  im- 
prisonment and  taking  the  oaths  to  the  Intruder,  he  escaped 
over  the  walls  when  they  entered  the  place,  and  remained  for 
some  days  secreted  in  a  cottage,  suffering  severely  from  a  fall 
and  from  want  of  food»  and  having  lost  every  thing,  even  his 
papers.  He  made  his  way,  however,  to  the  Valle  Beal  de  Lo- 
bera,  where  he  thought  Bomana  would  have  taken  some  mea- 
sures for  raising  men ;  and  there  he  found  the  spirit  which  he  ex- 
pected. His  report  of  himself  and  of  his  commission  was  be- 
lieved, though  he  had  no  credentiak  to  produce :  a  Junta  was 
formed,  volunteers  were  raised*  and  there^  in  a  confined  district, 
where  they  were  half  blockaded  by  the  enemy,  plans  were  laid 
for  the  deliverance  of  Galicia,  Barrios  having  /or  his  coadjutors 
the  abbots  of  S.  Mamed  and  Couta  Their  communication  with 
Bomana  was  impeded  by  the  French  at  Lugo ;  but  they  received 
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tidings  of  co-operation  in  another  quarter  where  they  had  not  CHAP. 

looked  for  it,  and  prepared  with  all  alacrity  to  take  advantage 

of  the  opportunity  that  offered.  1809. 

While  Soult  was  before  Chaves  a  party  of  Portuguese,  under 
Alexandre  Alberto  de  Serpa,  crossed  the  Minho  near  its  mouth,  ^^J'^'/' 
and  were  joined  at  Guardia  by  the  peasantry  ;  in  a  few  days 
some  thousand  men  had  collected  ;  the  Mayorazgo,  D.  Joaquin  ^^^^^ 
Tenreyro,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  their  parish  priests  acted 
as  officers.  The  two  Abbots,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  (jenerals, 
and  disputed  which  should  be  called  Commander-in-chief  of 
Galicia,  compromised  their  difference  by  electing  Barrios  com- 
mandant-general of  the  province  ofTuy  and  division  of  the  Minho, 
and  they  set  out  with  all  the  force  they  could  muster  to  join  one 
party  of  these  insurgents  who  blockaded  the  French  in  Tuy, 
while  Morillo  and  Acuna  were  directed  to  join  the  others,  who, 
officered  as  they  were,  undisciplined  and  ill  equipped,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  besiege  the  enemy's  garrison  in  Vigo.  It  had  been 
Soult's  intention,  neglecting  all  points  of  less  importance,  to 
concentrate  in  Tuy  all  the  troops  belonging  to  his  army  whom 
he  had  left  in  Galicia.  But  when  a  column  of  about  800  men, 
under  the  chef  d'escadron  Chalot,  bringing  with  it  the  heavy 
bniiirriLrc  of  tlio  nrnoral  officers  and  the  military  chest,  was  on  the 
way  thither  from  Santiago,  General  Lamartiniere  ordered  them 
to  \'igo,  where  the  resources  were  greater  both  for  the  men  and 
horses. 

The  town  of  Vigo  is  situated  in  a  bay,  which  is  one  of  the  vigo. 
largest,  deepest,  and  safest  in  the  whole  coast  of  the  peninsula.  It 
is  built  upon  a  rock  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  severe  loss  which 
the  Spaniards,  during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  suffered  in  that 
port,  no  care  had  been  taken  to  fortify  it ;  it  had  merely  a  wall, 
a  fort  flanked  with  four  bastions  on  the  land  side,  and  an  old 
castlci  equally  dilapidated,  toward  the  sea.  The  neighbourhood 
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CHAP,  of  Ferrol  lias  made  it  neglected  as  a  nairal  station,  and  GaliciA' 

XI X 

J^'^S^  is  too  poor  a  country  for  foreign  commerce.  There  was,  how- 
1809.  ever,  a  manufactory  of  hats  there,  which  were  exported  to  Ame- 
^JUlaL  rica ;  and  a  fishery  was  carried  on  so  extensively  as  to  afford 
^ploymcTit  for  thirty  mercantile  houses.  It  derived  some  im- 
portance also  from  being  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province 
of  Tuy.  The  population  amounted  to  2500.  Sir  John  Moore 
had  at  first  fixed  upon  this  port  as  the  place  of  his  embarkation, 
and  ordered  the  transports  there  ;  and  the  delay  occasioned  by 
waiting  till  they  came  round  Cape  Finisterre  to  join  him  at 
Coruna  gave  time  for  the  French  to  come  up,  and  for  that 
batde,  which,  while  it  redeemed  the  character  of  the  army, 
proved  fatal  to  himself. 
J^rf.t5^i*r  Captain  Crawford,  in  the  Venm  frigate,  was  off  the  port,  and 
ujauiTig^  he  wrote  to  Captain  M'Kinley,  who  was  then  at  Villa  Garcia,  in 
the  Lively,  telling  him  how  much  the  presence  of  his  ■^hip  would 
contribute  to  the  success 'of  the  Spaniards.  Meantime  MoriUo 
arrived  to  examine  the  state  of  the  siege.  He  learnt  that  a 
reinforcement  of  1800  French  were  at  this  time  in  Pontevedra, 
about  four  leagues  off.  They  had  to  cross  the  bridge  of  St.  Payo, 
over  a  river  which  dischar<;es  itself  into  the  head  of  the  Bav 
of  Vigo,  and  Morillo  immediately  took  measures  for  defending 
the  passage.  From  Don  Juan  Antonio  Gago,  an  inhabitant  of 
Marin,  who  was  at  tlie  head  of  500  peasants,  he  obtained  two 
eight-pounders,  and  from  the  town  of  Redondella  one  twcnty- 
fonr  and  two  eighteen-pounders.  With  these  means  of  defence 
he  entrusted  this  position  to  Don  Juan  de  O'Dogherty,  a  lieu- 
tenant  in  the  Spanish  navy,  who  had  the  command  of  three  gun* 
boats.  While  he  was  taking  these  necessary  measures,  part  of 
Eomana's  army,  which  Soult  boasted  of  having  destroyed  a 
fortnight  before,  drove  the  enemy  back  from  Pontevedra,  and 
took  possession  of  the  town.   Morillo  joined  them ;  and  being 
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of  opinion  that  the  reduction  of  Vigo  was  the  most  important  cHAP. 
object  which  could  then  be  undertaken,  ihey  proceeded  to  that 
place.  I8O9. 

The  French  go\  ornor  Chalot,  a  cAc/*  d*e9cadrm,  had  replied  ^'"""^ 
to  every  summons  which  Tenreyro  sent  him,  that  he  was  not  ^^SStfL 
authorised  to  surrender  to  peasantry.  Captain  M'Kinley  having 
now  arrived,  he  was  again  summoned  to  sTirrender,  and  nego- 
tiations were  begun,  whidi  continued  till  the  third  day,  when 
Morillo  joined  the  besiegers  with  the  force  from  Pontevedra,  jr«n»9$. 
consisting  of  new  levies  and  retired  veterans,  1600  of  whom  had 
come  forward  to  assist  in  the  deliverance  of  their  country;  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  by  which  Morillo  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  requested  to  assume  the. title  of  colonel, 
for  the  sake  of  appearing  of  more  consequence  to  M.  Chalot, 
whose  complaint  it  was,  that  he  was  not  summoned  by  an  officer 
of  sufficient  rank.  Having  been  thus  promoted  to  accommodate  mma  ss. 
the  chef  d'escadron^  he  sent  him  a  summons  in  due  form  to  sur- 
render within  two  hours.  Chalot  replied,  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly capitulate  till  he  had  heard  the  opinion  of  the  council  of 
war,  of  which  he  was  president ;  the  members  were  at  present  dis- 
persed, and  he  required  twenty-four  hours  to  collect  then).  Mo- 
rillo returned  a  verbal  answer,  that  he  granted  him  another  two 
hours,  and  the  French,  after  inetrcctually  attempting  to  prolong 
the  term,  delivered  in  their  proposals  of  capitulation,  which 
were,  that  they  should  march  out  with  arms,  baggage,  the  whole 
of  their  equipa<j'e,  and  with  the  honours  of  war  ;  that  they  should 
be  conveyed  m  English  vessels  to  the  nearest  French  port,  on 
parole  not  to  bear  arms  against  Spain  or  her  allies  till  exchanged, 
or  till  peace  should  have  taken  place  ;  that  the  money  belonging 
to  the  French  government,  and  destined  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  paymaster,  who  was 
accountable  for  it;  and  that  the  papers  relating  to  the  accounts 
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CHAP,  of  the  regiments  should  be  preserved ;  finally,  that  the  troops 
should  not  lay  down  their  arms,  nor  the  town  and  forts  be 
1809.  delivered  up,  till  the  moment  of  embarking.    Morillo,  with 
M.,rch.  French  officers  who  brought  these  proposals,  and 

two  Spaniards,  went  on  board  the  Lively,  to  lay  them  before 
Captain  M'Kinley,  and  answer  them  with  his  concurrence. 
The  answer  was  in  a  spirit  becoming  England  and  Spain.  The 
garrison  were  required  to  ground  their  arms  on  the  glacis,  and 
surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  the  officers  being  allowed 
to  retain  their  swords  and  wearing  apparel,  nothing  more.  The 
demand  respecting  the  money  was  refused  ;  the  place  was  to  be 
taken  possession  of  as  soon  as  the  French  grounded  their  arms, 
and  if  these  articles  were  not  ratified  within  an  hour,  hostilities 
were  to  recommence. 

The  officers  who  were  sent  to  negotiate  agreed  to  these  terms, 
but  the  ratification  was  delayed  beyond  the  hour  allotted ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  prepared  to  execute  what  they  had 
threatened,  began  the  assault  between  eight  and  nine  at  night; 
while  those  who  had  muskets  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
others  began  to  hew  down  the  gates.  An  old  man  particularly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  gate  of  Camboa,  by  the  vigour  with 
which  he  hiid  on  his  strokes,  splintering  the  wood,  and  when  a 
ball  went  through  him,  by  the  composure  with  which  he  died, 
happy  to  have  fallen  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  in  the  hour 
of  victory.  D.  Bernardo  Gonzalez,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  detar  hraent  from  Pontevedra,  sprang  forward,  and  taking  up 
the  axe  of  the  dead,  continued  the  same  work,  notwithst^inding 
he  was  thrice  wounded  ;  till  a  fourth  wound  disabled  him,  and  he 
was  borne  away  :  seven  Spaniards  fell  at  this  point.  Meantime 
Morillo  was  informed  that  the  capitulation  was  now  ratified,  and 
forcing  his  way  through  the  ranks  amidst  the  fire,  with  great 
difficulty  he  made  himself  heard,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  assault. 
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On  the  following  moniing»  when  Morillo  had  made  pre^mra-  CHAP. 
tions  to  enter  and  occupy  the  place»  information  was  brought  him 
from  the  litde  town  of  Porr^o,  that  a  reinforcement  from  Toy  i809. 
was  on  &e  way  to  the  French.  Porrino  is  about  a  league  to  the 
eastward  of  the  road  between  these  two  places,  and  equidistant 
about  two  leagues  from  both.  News,  therefore,  could  not  be 
brought  so  soon  but  that  the  troops  must  closely  follow  it.  Mo* 
rillo  instantly  sent  off  a  part  of  his  force  as  secretly  as  possible 
to  intercept  them,  and  he  isemaihed  hurrying  the  embarkatioDl 
of  the  French,  by  telling  them  that  he  could  not  restrain  the 
rage  of  the  peasantry.  How  WeU  tiiey  had  deserved  any  tenge> 
anoe  whic^  the  peasantry  could  inflict  the  garrison  were  perfectly 
conscious,  and  wf»re  th^^ore  as  eager  to  get  on  board  as  MoitUo 
was  to  see  them  there.  In  this  hasten  the  baggage  could  not  be 
examined  conformably  to'  tiie  capitulation,  for  the  hurry  of  botK 
parties  was  increased  by  hterihg  a  firing  from  the  town.  The 
troops  from  Tuy  had  arriyed  under  its  walls,  and,  to  their  asto-' 
nishment,  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them.  They  were  attacked, 
routed,  and  pursued  with  such  vigour,  that  out  of  450^  not  more 
than  a  fifth  part  escaped ;  serenly-two  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
sent  on  board  to  join  Iheir  countrymen';  the  rest  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  The  military  chest,  containing  1 17,000  francs,  had 
been  deliveved  up  according  to  terms ;  but  an  examination 
of  the  baggage  was  thought  necessary ;  about  £0,000  more  were 
discovered,  and  the  whole  of  both  ^surns  was  dbtributed  among 
tfie  troops  and  peasantry.  Nevor  had  a  more  motl^  army  been 
assembled : . .  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions  bore  arms  together 


♦  It  is  said  that  there  were  some  articles  of  very  great  value  in  tlie  baggage,  par- 
ticulaily  some  jewels  of  which  General  Lahoussaye  had  possessed  himself  at  the  Escu- 
mk  md  wlucfa  Ghalbt  WW  rapfNMed  to  hare  tecreCed^'^-Campaign  of  1806^  p.  180. 
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CHAP,  at  this  time  in  Galicia ;  among  those  who  distinguished  them- 
•-^^^r  selves  were  soldiers  and  sailors ;  D.  Francisco  Sanchez  Villa- 
180d.  marin,  the  Alferes  of  a  band  of  students  from  Santiago ;  the 
^Tt^  Abbot  of  Valladares,  and  the  first  preacher  of  the  Francucans» 

Fr.  Andres  Villagelvi. 
fjj^*'  The  French  had  at  this  time  5000  men  at  Santiago,  where 
they  were  fortifying  themselves.  Morillo  hastened  to  place 
Pontevedra  in  a  state  of  defence  against  them,  and  to  secure  the 
bridge  of  S.  Payo,  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  form  any 
farther  junction ;  for  they  were  now  calling  in  all  their  smaller 
detachments,  and  General  Lamartiniere  had  then  collected  about 
3300  men  in  Tuy,  including  some  1200  invalids.  A  fire  which 
was  opened  against  that  place  across  the  river  from  Valenpa  was 
soon  silenced,  and  the  efforts  of  the  disorderly  besiegers  uere 
not  more  effectual.  Report  magnified  their  numbers  to  20,000 ; 
but  when  Barrios  arrived  to  recompose  the  dispute  between  the 
General-Abbots,  by  taking  the  command,  he  found  only  a  fifth 
.  part  of  the  estimated  force,  and  only  a  fourth  of  these  provided 
with  muskets.  Having  obtained  six  pieces  of  cannon  from 
SalFatienra  and  Vigo,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  ammunition  from 
the  same  places,  from  Bayonat  and  from  his  Portugueze  neigh- 
bours at  Valen^a  and  Monf  am,  he  earned  on  the  blockade  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  garrison. 
gi^fr^"  Marshal  Sonlt  wns  under  no  small  anxiety  for  this  place ;  he 
had  recommended  it  to  Ney  s  especial  care ;  but  he  had  reason 
to  fear  that  Ney  would  have  sufficient  employment  for  all  his 
force ;  and  he  knew  what  effect  the  fall  of  a  secood  garrison 
would  produce  not  upon  the  people  of  the  country  alone,  but 
also  upon  his  own  men ;  for  he  was  not  ignorant  that  the  better 
spirits  in  his  army  detested  the  service  upon  which  they  were 
employed,  and  that  many  ev&a,  of  the  worst  dreaded  it  After 
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entering  Braga  he  dispatched  a  party  of  horse  in  that  direction,  chap. 
for  of  the  many  messengers  whom  he  had  sent  to  Tuy  since  he  v,^^^^ 
marched  from  thence  on  his  expedition  into  Portugal,  not  one  1809. 
had  retamed.   They  learnt  at  Barcellos  that  it  was  blockaded, 
that  it  had  thrown  shdls  into  Valen^a,  and  that  the  garrison 
were  Strang  enough  to  sally  and  incommode  the  besiegers.  Soult 
conld  take  no  measures  then  for  their  relief,  and  he  supposed 
that  the  news  of  his  success  in  Portugal  would  alone  relieve  them 
to  a  considerable  degree,  by  drawing  off  the  Portuguese  from 
the  blockade :  so  in  fact  it  proved ;  they  recrossed  the  Minho 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  entrance  into  Braga,  and  it  was  their 
departure  which  enabled  Lamartiniere  to  make  his  unfortunate 
attempt  for  rdieving  Vigo. 

Having  removed  his  sick  and  wounded  from  Braga  to  Porto, 
for  they  were  safe  nowhere  but  under  the  immediate  protection  '^^^^ 
of  the  army,  the  Marshal  sent  Generals  Graindorges  and  Heudelet 
to  relieve  Tuy  and  subdue  the  intermediate  country,  where  the 
Portuguese  General  Botelho  had  put  the  Corregidor  of  Barcellos 
to  death  for  having  wdcomed  the  French  on  their  former  re- 
connoissance  from  Braga.  They  entered  Ponte  de  lima  after 
some  resistance;  the  weak  and  dilapidated  fortress  of  Valenpa 
was  surrendered  to  them,  and  Barrios,  who  upon  tidings  of  tiieir  ^  to. 
movements  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Ttiy,  retired 
during  the  night  to  S.  Comba.  The  French  boasted  that  Lapella 
and  Monpam,  Villa  Nova  and  Caminha  had  opened  their  gates 
to  them,  and  that  the  fort  of  Insoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minho, 
had  capitulated :  the  names  carried  as  lofty  a  sound  as  if  the 
places  were  of  any  strength,  or  possessed  any  importance,  or 
could  have  been  defended  against  them,  or  held  by  them.  But  in 
fact  the  only  advantage  expected  or  derived  from  the  expedition 
was  that  of  removing  with  all  speed  the  gairison  and  all  the 
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CHAP,  moveable  etfects  first  from  Tuy  to  Valen9a,  that  they  might  be 
on  the  safer  side  of  the  Miiiho,  and  then  with  the  least  possible 

1809.  delay  to  Porto.  In  that  city  Marshal  Soult  remained,  unable  to 
prosecute  his  plans  of  conquest,  and  not  more  in  hope  of  co- 
operation from  Lapisse  and  Victor,  than  in  apprehension  that  a 
British  force  might  anticipate  their  tardy  movements. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OPBRATIOMS  IK  LA  MANCHA  AVD  BXTBEMADVBA.    BATTLES  OF 
CtUDAD  BEAL  AND  HBDELLtV. 

Marshal  Soult  imputed  the  failure  of  his  expedition  to  a  18()9. 
deviation  from  the  plan  which  Hn  maparte  had  prescribed,  in 
not  taking  possession  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Lapisse  had  been 
preyented  from  doing  this  when  it  might  have  been  done  with- 
out difficulty,  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Sir  Robert  Wil-  • 
son  in  that  quarter ;  and  Victor,  who  might  have  taken  the  place 
in  spite  of  any  resistance  which  could  then  have  been  opposed, 
was  employed  in  operations  mcve  lik/ely  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
the  French,  but  of  much  less  importance  to  the  iniquitous  cause 
in  which  they  wm  engaged. 

Reasons,  however,  were  not  wanting  for  this  change  of  plan.  .^J;;^!?^'*' 
The  danger  from  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  Galida  and  in  Por-  g"***^' 
tugal  had  either  not  been  foreseen,  or  disregarded;  while  the 
French,  well  knowing  in  how  short  a  time  men  of  any  nation 
may  be  made  efficient  soldiers  by  good  discipline,  and  seeing 
with  what  celerity,  after  so  many  severe  defeats,  the  armies  of 
La  Carolina  and  Extremadura  had  been  brought  into  the  field, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  attack  those  armies  before  they  should 
become  formidable,  and  destroy  them,  as  far  as  their  destruction 
could  be  effected  by  the  most  merciless  carnage, . .  for  such  Buona- 
parte's generals,  to  M-hose  pleasure  the  government  of  Spain  was 
in  fact  entrusted,  were  determined  to  make.   They  had  been 
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CHAP,  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  temper  which 
*hey  had  acquired  there  6tted  tlicm  for  the  service  of  such  a 

1809.  Blaster ;  and  Joseph's  niiserable  ministers,  who  had  penned  their 
edicts  of  extermination  in  the  hope  of  intimidating  their  country- 
men, had  the  misery  of  knowing  that  those  edicts  were  acted 
upon  to  the  letter,  ^^'rung  witli  compunction  their  hearts  were, 
for  some  of  them  had  begun  life  with  good  hearts,  generous 
feelings,  and  upright  intentions  ;  hut  having  allowed  themselves 
to  be  engaged  in  an  evil  cause,  they  were  now  so  far  in  blood, 
that  one  deadly  sin  drew  on  another,  in  dreadful  and  necessary 
series. 

Mjuio/th^       Bv  the  letters  which  were  intrrrepted  at  this  time  it  ai)- 

vur  upon  -  J  I 

the  French  pearcd  that  mothers  and  wives  in  France  congratulated  them- 
selves if  the  (>V)ipcts  of  Uieir  aflection  were  employed  in  Spain, 
rather  tli  ni  in  iIk  Austrian  war,  so  little  did  they  apprehend  the 
real  and  dreadful  character  of  such  a  service.  The  armies  in 
La  Mancha  were  not  better  su])plied  than  those  in  Galicia ; 
weeks  sometimes  elapsed  in  wliich  they  received  neither  bread 
for  theins(  Ives  nor  barley  for  their  liorses,  having  to  subsist  as 
they  could  by  chance  and  by  plunder.  This  mode  of  life  had 
given  them  the  ferocity  and  the  temper  of  banditti,  and  would 
have  led  to  the  total  subversion  of  discipline  among  any  soldiers 
less  apt  for  disriplinc  than  the  French.  'J'he  infantr}'  sometimes 
murmured  under  their  privations,  delivered  their  opinions  freely, 
and  held  sometimes  towards  their  officers  a  language  which 
might  be  deemed  insolent;  but  a  jest  produced  more  etfect  upon 
them  than  a  reprimand,  a  good-humoured  reply  brought  them 
into  ffood  humour;  and  the  prosj)  <  1  of  action  giving  them  a 
hope  ol  cliM  harging  their  ill  feeling>  ujion  the  Spaniards,  always 
animated  ilieni,  and  made  them  alert  in  obedience.  The  cavalry 
had  better  means  of  providing  for  themselves,  and  more  oppor- 
tunities of  plunder;  they  therefore  were  always  respectful  as 
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well  as  submissive  to  their  officers,  lest  they  should  be  dismounted  CHAP, 
and  deprived  of  these  advantages.  The  character  of  the  service  yj^^ 
in  which  they  were  incessantly  employed  gave  both  to  men  and  I8O9. 
horse  a  sort  of  Tartar-like  sagacity  which  perhaps  had  never 
before  been  seen  among  the  troops  of  a  highly  civilized  people. 
Savages  could  scarcely  have  been  more  quick-sighted  in  dis- 
covering a  pass,  detecting  an  ambush,  or  descrying  a  distant 
enemy.  And  the  attachment  between  horse  and  rider  became 
such,  that  if  a  trooper  waking  from  sleep  saw  by  the  condition 
of  his  beast  that  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  he  had  over-ridden  or 
any  ways  abused  it,  he  would  in  the  first  emotions  of  self-reproach 
abjure  wine  and  shed  tears,  with  imprecations  upon  himsdf,  go 
on  foot  whenever  he  could  to  spare  the  horse,  and  give  him  the 
bread  which  should  have  been  his  own  portion.  And  yet  this  hu- 
manizing feeling  did  not  render  them  more  humane  toward  their 
enemies.  Since  the  religious  wars  in  France  no  contest  had 
been  carried  on  with  so  ferocious  a  spirit  on  both  sides.  That 
cruelty  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  cotiimon  to  all  nations 
had  been  continued  among;  the  Spaniards  by  the  effects  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  by  their  bull-fights, .  .  among  the  French  by  the 
inliuuian  character  (if  their  old  laws,  and  afterwards  by  the  Re- 
volution;  on  both  sides  it  ^VcLs  eaUed  into  full  action,  retaliation 
provoking  retaliation,  and  n  \  cn^e  revenge.  Even  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  French,  which  is  their  peculiar  and  happy  cha- 
racteristic, which  if  not  a  virtue  itself,  is  connected  with  many 
virtues,  and  without  which  no  virtue  can  have  its  proper  grace, . . 
even  that  quality  was  corrupted  by  the  dreadful  warfare  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Light  minds  go  beyond  the  point  of  forti- 
tude in  that  disregard  of  death  which  the  continual  presence  of 
danger  necessarily  induces.  That  which  the  wise  and  good  re- 
gard with  silent  composure  is  to  them  a  theme  for  bravados  and 
heart-hardening  mockery.   It  became  common  for  the  French, 
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whoa,  they  recognised  a  comrade  among  the  slain,  to  notice  him 
not  by  any  expression  of  natural  fe^ng«  but  by  some  coarse  and 
1809.  unfeeling  jest  The  evil  here  was  to  themselves  alone ;  but  their 
oppressions  w^e  rendered  more  intolerable,  and  their  cruelties 
more  devilish,  because  they  were  exercised  mirthfully. 

The  armies  under  Cartaojal  and  Cuesta  were  at  this  time  in 
fH'SJii  such  a  state  that  they  deserved  to  have  been  better  commanded,  if 
^ll^  the  government  had  known  where  to  look  for  better  commanders. 
With  all  Cuesta's  good  qualities,  his  popularity  among  the  troops, 
his  sure  integrity,  his  courage,  and  the  enterprising  energy 
which  in  spite  of  age  and  infirmities  he  wa>  c^aUe  of  exerting, 
caprice,  obstinacy,  and  a  desperate  rashness  which  no  experience 
could  correct,  made  him  a  most  unfit  man  to  be  trusted  with  such 
a  stake  in  such  times.  All  his  desire  was  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
fair  batde,  where  he  could  draw  out  his  men  in  full  display ;  and 
if  all  his  men  had  been  as  thoroughly  brave  as  himself,  the  old 
man's  system  would  not  have  been  erroneous.  Cartaojal,  on  the 
contrary,  was  so  convinced  that  discipline  was  every  thing,  and 
that  the  best  thing  which  could  be  done  with  his  troops  was  to 
drill  them,  that  he  let  slip  fair  opportunities  of  exercising  them 
in  successful  enterprise.  It  seems  almost  as  if  a  fatality  over- 
ruled the  councils  of  the  Spaniards,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  field;  and  that  if  these  generals  had  merely  been  inter- 
changed, Cartaojal's  caution  might  have  saved  the  Extremaduran 
army,  and  Cuesta's  enterprise  have  seised  the  advantages  which 
were  presented  to  that  of  La  Carolina. 
S^^!^  If  severe  measures  could  have  restored  discipline,  they  were 
not  wanting ;  and  they  were  used  with  such  effect  as  for  a  time  to 
stop  desertion.  One  essential  reform  was  introduced.  All  the 
infantry  officers  were  tiU  this  time  moonted,  and  this  practice 
occasioned  a  great  consumption  of  forage  when  forage  could 
hardly  be  obtained  for  the  cavalry ;  it  led  also  to  these  farther 
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inconveniences,  that  the  march  of  the  columns  was  never  con-  CHAP, 
ducted  as  it  ought,  for  want  of  the  immediate  presence  and  at- 
tention  of  the  oflScers  ;  and  that  in  case  of  retreat  the  mounted  of-  1809. 
ficer  had  a  facility  for  expediting  his  escape  which  might  operate 
as  a  dangerous  temptation  upon  such  officers  in  such  times. 
No  general  could  have  ventured  upon  this  needful  reformation 
without  drawing  upon  himself  the  ill-will  of  those  whom  it  af- 
fected ;  the  Junta,  however,  sent  orders  that  no  person  in  the 
infantry  under  the  rank  of  major  (except  the  adjutant)  should 
be  allowed  a  horse.    This  was  done  by  British  advice  ;  and  if 
there  had  been  no  more  jealousy  of  the  liritish  in  inferior  agents 
than  existed  in  the  Central  Junta,  the  cordial  co-operatioo  of  the 
two  nations  would  have  met  with  no  obstruction. 

The  most  efficient  arm  of  Cartaoial's  force  was  the  cavalry,  ntou^ 
It  had  been  under  the  Marquez  de  Palacios,  who  had  the  re- 
putation  of  being  the  best  cavalry  officer  in  Spain,  and  was  at 
this  time  commanded  by  the  Duque  de  Alburquerque,  D.  Jose 
Maria  de  la  Cueva.  This  nobleman,  then  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  united  in  his  own  person  many  of  those  names  which  are 
most  illustrious  in  Spanish  history,  and  he  had  inherited  also  in 
no  diminished  portion  the  best  and  noblest  qualities  of  that 
proud  ancestry.  His  education  had  been  neglected,  so  that  his 
mind  was  not  stored  like  Romana's,  neither  was  it  equally  under 
self-government.  But  his  military  talents  were  such  as  to  im- 
press upon  all  who  knew  him  the  belief  that  if  experience  and 
opportunity  had  been  afforded,  he  would  have  ranked  among  the 
great  captains  of  the  age  :  for  he  was  ardent  without  being 
incautious,  capable  alike  of  planning  with  clear  forethought  and 
executing  with  celerity,  far-sighted,  prompt  in  decision,  and 
above  all  endowed  with  that  true  and  rare  nobility  of  soul  which 
is  essential  to  true  greatness. 

A  man  of  this  stamp  wins  the  love  of  the  soldiery  as  certainly 
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CHAP,  as  he  obtains  their  confidence.    Hope  became  their  ruling 
^^J^^^^  passion  when  Alburquerque  was  present ;  and  their  success  in 
1809.  some  enterprises,  and  the  skill  with  which  their  Commander 
"'^"'^-■L  baffled  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  others,  gave  the  fairest 
^1^*^'  prospect  of"  success  if  the  system  of  enterprise  were  persevered 
in.    Ill  pursuance  of  that  system,  and  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Cuesta,  against  whom  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  French  were  preparing  a  serious  at- 
tack, the  Duke  proposed  to  advance  upon  Toledo,  where  they 
had  4000  foot  and  1500  horse,  with  12,000  or  15,000  infantry, 
4000  horse,  and  twenty  pieces  of  horse  artillery  ;  and  perceiving 
hut  too  well  tluiL  his  reputation  and  popularity  were  reajarded 
witli  jealous  eyes,  he  advised  that  the  expedition  should  be  not 
under  his  own  comu^aud,  but  that  of  a  superior  oliicer  ;  and  he 
represented  to  Cartaojal  that  the  object  of  forming  and  dis- 
ciplining the  raw  troops  would  be  carried  on  more  certainly  and 
securely  while  that  part  of  the  army  which  was  fit  for  service 
occupied  the  enemy  by  harassing  and  keeping  them  on  the 
alarm.    I'he  plan  was  too  bold  for  one  of  Cartaojal's  temper ; 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  training  the  army,  and  did  not  consider 
that  enterprise  is  the  best  training,  and  the  only,  that  can  be 
carried  on  within  reach  of  an  active  enemy.    He  oidered  him, 
however,  to  advam;e  w  ith  2000  horse  and  four  pieces  of  artillery ; 
and  the  Duke  felt  that,  as  an  attempt  made  with  such  a  force 
could  only  end  in  a  precipitate  retreat,  the  intention  must  be  to 
wreck  his  reputation  by  exposing  him  to  certain  failure. 
^^tuken       His  representations,  however,  to  the  Junta  were  so  well 
7Xy"    seconded,  that  instructions  came  for  advancing  upon  Toledo 
with  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  army.    But  when  Cartaojal 
communicated  this  to  the  Duke,  he  ordered  hiui  to  deliver  up 
the  command  of  the  vanguard  to  D.  Juan  Bernuy,  and  march 
himself  immediately  with  Bassecuurt  s  and  Echavarri  i>  diviisions 
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of  d500  men  and  900  cai^dry  for  Guadalupe,  to  reinforce  Cuesta.  chap. 
It  was  sufficiently  mfurtifymg  for  the  Duke  to  be  removed  irom 
the  cavalry  whidi  had' acquired  credit  and  confidence  while  he  1809- 
was  at  their  head,  and  this  too  at  the  moment  when  the  measure 
which  he  had  so  strenuoudy  urged  was  about  to  be  undertaken ;  ^^])^, 
but  it  was  more  painful  to  know  that  the  attempt  had  been  de- 
layed  till  there  was  no  longer  any  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. With  the  little  body  of  new-raised  infantry  which  was 
now  placed  under  his  command  he  began  his  march  for  Eztre^ 
madura,  and  the  ill-fated  army  of  La  Carolina  commenced  its 
operations  at  a  moment  when' it  was  thus  deprived  of  the  only 
General-  who  possessed  its  confidence. 

The  head-quarters  of  tlmt.  anny  were  at  Ciudad  Real,  the  ca,f«oj.,t 
cavalry  occupying  a  line  from  Mansanares  to  that  city  through 
Bamiel,  Torralva,  and  Carrion,  and  the  infisntry  in  the  towns  to 
the  left  and  in  the  rear  of  Valdepenas.   Cartaojal  thought  this 
a  most  advantageous  position,  having  the  Sierra  Morena  behind 
him  as  a  sure  refuge  if  he  were  defeated,  whereas  the  enemy,  were 
they  to  be  repulsed  in  an  attack,  would  be  exposed  in  the  open 
plains,  and  have  to  cross  the  Zeucara  and  the  Guadiana  in  their 
flight   Having  advanced  to  Yebenes,  and  found  the  French 
ready  to  advance  themselves,  Cartaojal  retreated  upon  Con- 
suegra;  that  place,  to  his  surprise,  was  occupied  by  the  enemy 
in  great  strength;  he  fell  back,  therefore,  to  his  former  position, 
in  the  advantage  of  which  he  trusted, . .  and  there,  dght-and- 
forty  hours  after  he  had  commenced  this  useless  and  harassing  , 
movement,  the  French  appeared  in  pursuit,  drove  in  his  cavalry, 
and  prepared  to  attack  him  in  force  on  the  following  morning. 
They  were  commanded  by  General  Sebastiani,  who  had  super-  nouio/tuc 
seded  Marshal  Lefebvre*  The  action  which  ensued  is,  even  upon  "rt^s'Tt 
their  own  accounts,  disgraceful  to  both  parties ;  to  the  Spaniairis, 
because  they  were  successively  driven  from  eveiy  point  where  "^""^^ 
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CHAP,  they  attempted  to  stand,  and  pursued  to  the  entrance  of  the 
^^^^^  Sierra ;  to  the  conquerors,  because  Sebastiani  stated  in  his  of- 
1809.  ficial  report  that  the  Spaniards  fled  on  the  first  charge  without 
J!'"^^:  resistance,  and  that  he  had  sabred  more  than  SOOO  of  them  in 
their  flight.  Eighteen  piec^  of  cannon,  and  4000  prisoners,  in- 
cluding nearly  200  ofticers,  were,  according  to  the  same  report, 
taken.  The  fugitives  felt  a  confidence  in  the  Sierra  which  they 
kad  not  done  in  their  General,  and  collected  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  Despeiiaporros,  Venta  Quemada,  and  Montizon ;  head' 
quartm  were  established  in  the  village  of  S.  Elena,  two  leagues 
in  advance  of  Carolina,  and  the  French,  without  pursuing  them  ' 
into  the  mountains,  halted  at  Santa  Cruz,  awaiting  there  the 
success  of  Victor's  opmtions  against  Cuesta. 
o/7J^i  Marshal  Victor's  corps,  leaving  La  Mancha  about  the  middle 
of  the  preceding  month,  occupied  a  line  upon  the  Tagus  from 
Talarera  to  Almaraz ;  his  head-quarters  were  at  the  latter  place, 
where  he  was  preparing  materials  for  a  floating  bridge,  Cuesta 
hairing  blown  up  the  arches  of  the  Puente  de  Almaras*  A  bridge 
was  necessary  here,  because,  tiiough  &ey  could  have  crossed  the 
river  at  two  other  points,  there  was  no  road  from  either  oi  those 
points  practicable  for  artillery.  But  the  bridge  could  not  be  con- 
structed while  the  Spaniards  occupied  a  post  which  effectually 
commanded  the  passage.  Cuesta  was  aware  of  these  prepara- 
tions, and  also  that  there  was  an  intention  of  passing  over  a  de- 
tachment higher  up  to  attack  him  on  that  flank  ;  accordingly  he 
reinforced  it,  and  removed  his  head-quarters  £rom  Jaraicejo  to 
Puerto  de  Miravete,  that  he  might  be  near  the  scene  of  i^pera* 
tions. 

J!!:,^/>i"'^      The  French  detachment,  as  he  had  foreseen,  effected  their 
jlSjli!  passage  at  Puente  del  Arzobispo,  or  the  Archbishop's  Bridge,  so 
called  from  its  founder,  D.  Pedro  Tenorio.   A  wooden  bridge 
Mmi,  i«.  which  existed  in  his  days  had  been  swept  away  by  a  flood ;  and 
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as  it  was  there  that  pilgrims  from  the  western  side  of  the  river  CHAP, 
passed  to  pay  their  derotions  to  the  tamons  image  of  our  Lady  vji^ 


of  Guadalupe,  he  built  the  present  edt6oe  of  stone,  and  founded  1809. 
an  hospital  for  their  accommodation,  and  a  town,  which  he 
named  -Villa  Franca,  hut  which  soon  took  its  appellation  more 
conveniently  from  the  bridge.  It  became  a  point  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  campaigns  of  this  year.  The  enemy  crossed 
with  little  or  no  renstance,  and  the  advanced  parties  of  the 
Spaniards  fell  back  upon  the  division  which  was  stationed  at  La 
Mesa  de  Ibor,  and  thence,  after  an  unsuccessful  stand,  to  the  x-n*  n. 
village  of  Campillo^  but  in  good  order;  their  whole  conduct 
having  been  such  as  to  satisfy  the  Commander-innshief,  who 
occupied  a  strong  position,  and  expected  that  he  should  well  be 
able  to  repel  this  division  of  the  enemy,  while  Camp-Marshal 
Henestrosa,  with  the  vanguard,  would  prevent  their  main  body 
from  establishing  their  bridge  at  Almaraz. 

But  the  French,  who  had  crossed  at  Araobispo,  after  dis- 
lodging  the  Spaniards  from  their  positions  at  Mesa  de  Ibor  and 
Fremedoso,  divided  into  two  columns ;  the  one  proceeded  by 
the  circuitous  way  of  Deleitosa  and  Torrecillas,  with  the  intent 
of  getting  into  Cuesta's  rear,  between  Jaraicejo  and  Miravete, 
and  thus  to  cut  off  his  communication  and  supplies ;  the  other 
marched  by  Valdua&a  toward  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  to  dislodge 
Henestrosa,  and  thereby  free  the  passage  of  the  river.  Cuesta's 
army  consisted  of  about  16,000  men;  the  French  were  little  if 
at  all  superior  in  numbers,  but  he  believed  that  they  had  30,000 
foot  and  3000  cavalry;  and  learning  diat  Henestrosa,  under 
the  belief  that  his  right  was  threatened  by  a  superior  force*  had 
withdrawn  from  his  post,  and  that  the  enemy -had  already  begun 
to  cross  the  Tagus,  he  determined  to  retreat  toward  Truxillo, 
lest  he  should'  be  attacked  at  the  same  time  both  in  the  front 
and  in  the  rear*   This  brave  old  man  was  cautious  when  he  i?. 
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CHAP,  pttght  to  have  been  bold,  and  rash  in  enteiprise  when  he  ought 
^J^^:^  to  have  been  cautious.  Had  Uehestrosa  been  supported  in  time 
I8O9.  (for  there  had  been  time  enough  to  support  him),  the  ground 
was  so  strong,  and  the  Spaniards  in  such  a  temper,  that  the 
French  could  hardly  have  reached  the  position  at  Miravete 
without  sustaining  a  loss  severe  enough  to  have  crippled  them. 
In  pursuance  of  this  unwise  resolution,  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
he  began  his  retreat,'  with  the  intention  of  forcing  his  way  through 
the  French  corps,  which  he  expected  to  fall  in  with,  and  of  taking 
up  the  best  position  he  could  find  for  his  own  subsistence,  and 
for  coving  the  frontiers  of  Andalusia.  But  by  thus  abandon- 
ing an  excellent  position,  he  left  Eztremadura  open  to  a  hungry 
enemy. 

When  the  Central  Junta  were  informed  of  these  movements, 
jSgirf"^  they  imputed  the  disastrous  measure  to  Henestrosa's  abandon- 
ment of  his  post,  and  ordered  Cuesta  to  proceed  against  him 
with  all  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But  the  old  General,  though 
disposed  at  first  to  condemn  him,  was  too  generous  to  do  this. 
He  replied  that  the  Camp-Marshal  had  in  all  other  cases  bdiaved 
well,  and  with  a  courage  amounting  to  rashness,  and  that  In  this 
he  had  acted  only  under  an  error  of  judgement  He  met  with 
no  enemies  on  his  night  march,  and  halting  in  tiie  morning 
beyond  the  Bio  Monte,  learnt  that  the  detachment  which  he  had 
expected  to  encounter  was  taking  a  direction  for  TmxUlo;  To 
Truxillo  he  proceeded  on  his  retreat,  and,  leaving  Henestrosa  to 
cover  that  city,  took  up  a  position  at  the  Puerto  de  Santa  Cms, 
forty  miles  from  the  stronger  pass  whence  he  had  retreated. 
There  it  was  his  intention  to  wait  till  it  should  be  seen  whether 
Alburquerque's  division  could  effect  its  junction,  and  whether  it 
Mw<*  m.  would  make  him  equal  to  the  enemy.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing Henestrosa  was  attacked,  and  driven  to  a  little  bridge  on 
the  other  side  of  Truxillo :  there  he  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  the 
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skinaiflhing  continued  all  day,  with  equal  loss  on  either  side,  the  CHAP. 
Spaniards  behaving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  General's 
confidence  in  Bis  troops.  Cuesta  expected  now  to  be  attacked  1809. 
on  the  morrow,  either  in  front  or  on  his  left  toward  the  village 
of  Abotora,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abide  an  action. 
But  Cuesta'fl  nesolutions  were  sometimes  changed  with  as  little 
consideration  as  they  had  been  taken,  for  he  was  a  man  who 
acted  more  frequently  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment  than 
apon  reflection.  The  whole  of  Victor's  foaece  Was  collected  at 
Truzillo ;  his  advanced  parties  kept  the  Spaniards  upon  the  alarm 
as  weU  as  the  alert,  and  Cuesta  ihen  began  to  apprehend  tiiat 
the  Puerto  de  S.  Cruz  was  not  defensible  against  the  superior 
force  that  would  be  brought  against  him,  espedally  as  the  ground 
was  not&Tourable  for  cavalry.  In  the  monung,  thereibare,  he 
reconmienced  his  retread  evidently  not  knowing  whither,  and 
with  no  detennined  purpose,  but  in  good  order  and  in  good 
heart,  for,  injudicious  and  ruinous  as  all  die  late  movwnents  had 
been,  the  men  were  not  yet  dispirited.  1¥hile  he  was  halting 
near  Miajadas  to  refresh  the  troops,  the  €kataeun  of  the  enemy's 
advanced  guard  approached  near  enoug^i  to  expose  themselves ; 
die  advantage  was  well  taken,  and  the  French  Colonel  tore  his 
hair  in  an  agony  of  grief  when  he  saw  some  hundred  and  fifty  of 
his  finest  men  cut  down.  This  success  was  obtained  by  the  regi-  men, «. 
ments  of  Infante  and  Almanaa.  It  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men, 
a  feeling  of  useful  emulation  was  showing  itself,  and  Cnestafmmed 
the  wise  resolution  (if  he  had  been  steady  enough  in  his  purposes 
to  have  kept  it)  of  exercising  them  in  various  movements  from 
one  position  to  another,  without  exposing  them  in  battle,  and 
thus  detaining  the  enemy  till  Cartaojal's  advance  upon  Toledo 
should  operate  as  a  diversion  in  his  ikvour.  That  same  evening, 
therefore,  he  retired  to  Medellin ;  and  the  next  day,  thinking  it 
probable  that  if  he  remained  the  French  would  attack  him  on 
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CHAP,  the  morrow,  he  marched  for  Campanario,  to  join  Alburquerque, 
^^J]^^^  who  with  his  little  division  was  coming  by  way  of  Aguda  and 
1809.  Garbayueia.   He  did  not,  however,  remain  there  till  the  junction 
^*^'   was  effected,  but  moved  to  Valle  de  la  Serena,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  facilitating  his  supplies.    Some  magazines  bad  fallen 
into  the  enemy's  hands  at  Truxillo,  one  of  the  ill  consequences 
ariring  from  his  rash  retreat ;  there  was  no  want  of  food  in  that 
as  yet  unravaged  country,  but  he  complained  to  the  government 
of  the  incapacity  and  irregularity  of  all  the  persons  emploj^ed  in 
tiiat  department,  and  protested  that  unless  this  evil  was  remedied 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  discipline,  or  prevent 
dispersion. 

i^k'^Lr.  '^^6  information  which  Cuesta  received  at  this  time,  that  a 
train  of  heavy  artillery  had  been  sent  from  Madrid  toward  Ex- 
tremadura,  m^de  him  apprehend  the  chief  object  of  the  enemy 
was  to  lay  siege  to  Badajos.  The  possession  of  that  fortress  was 
so  important  toward  the  success  of  their  operations  against  Por- 
tugal, that  this  design  had  been  apprehended  as  soon  as  th^ 
became  masters  of  the  field,  and  the  Governor  had  been  re- 
peatedly  charged  to  omit  no  means  for  putting  it  in  a  good  state 
of  defence.  Forming  a  new  plan  in  consequence  of  this,  Cuesta 
informed  the  Central  Junta  that  he  should  annoy  the  besiegers, 
and  cut  off  their  communication  with  Madrid.  But  he  had  no 
sooner  effected  his  junction  with  Alburquerque  than  he  d(  tcr- 
mined  upon  seeking  the  enemy,  and  offering  battle  in  the  hrst 
favourable  situation.  It  was  not  the  addition  of  strength  which 
induced  him  to  this  measure,  for  he  had  expected  to  meet  6000 
men,  and  had  found  little  more  than  half  that  number;.. but 
long  irresolution  usually  ends  in  some  rash  resolve. 
/J^.ZtiC'  Having  forsaken  that  strong  ground,  which,  if  it  had  been 
0iMfMtiH  defended  as  well  as  it  was  wisely  chosen,  would  have  covered 
Extremadura,  it  was  as  much  Cttesta*s  policy  to  have  avoided  an 
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action  now  as  it  had  been  then  to  have  stood  an  attack,  for  he  chap. 
knew  that  he  might  expect  a  British  army  to  co-operate  with 
him.  Sometimes  as  facile  and  vacillating  as  he  was  obstinate  1809. 
and  impracticable  at  others,  no  man  was  more  unfit  to  command  == 
an  army  in  critical  times;  and  yet  the  honest  originality  of  his 
character,  his  fearless  and  buoyant  spirit  which  nothing  could 
cast  down,  his  energy  which  neither  age  nor  infirmity  had 
abated,  and  the  wannth  of  his  heart  as  well  as  his  temper,  had 
won  for  him  in  no  common-  degree  the  attachment  not  of  the 
soldiers  alone,  but  of  those  even  who  perceived  and  lamented 
his  errors.  The  enemy  at  this  time  occupied  Merida  and  Me« 
dellin:  the  latter  town,  memorable  as  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Hernan  Cortes,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Goadiana, 
in  a  wide  and  open  plain,  without  tree  or  cover  of  any  kind. 
On  that  plain  Cuesta  formed  his  whole  force  in  one  line,  of  -Umass. 
about  a  league  in  extent,  without  any  reserve,  disdaining  all  ad- 
vantage of  ground,  as  if  he  had  desired  nothing  but  a  fair  field 
and  mere  individual  courage  were  to  decide  the  day.  His  army 
consisted  of  20,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry.  The  vanguard, 
under  Henesfrosa,  and  the  Duque  del  Parque's  division,  formed 
the  left,  which  Cuesta  took  under  his  own  charge,  as  being 
placed  on  the  highest  ground,  from  whence  he  could  overlook 
the  field.  The  centre  was  under  D.  Francisco  de  Trias.  D. 
Francisco  de  Eguia,  who  was  second  in  command,  was  with  the 
right  win^  which  consisted  of  the  Marques  de  Portago's  division 
and  Alburquerque's,  the  Duke  having  with  him  his  own  horse. 
The  cavalry  were  on  the  left,  that  being  the  point  where  the 
French  presented  the  greatest  force. 

Victor's  army  consisted  of  about  18,000  foot  and  2500  horse.  ^Kf^J 
lie  had  collected  his  whole  force  there,  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
an  efficient  blow,  and  destroying,  if  that  were  possible,  the 
Spanish  army,  in  pursuance  of  the  murderous  system  upon 
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CHAP,  wilich  he  had  been  instructed  to  act.  They  were  formed  in  an 
arc  between  the  Guadiana  and  a  cultivated  ravine  which  extends 

1809.  ^mm  MedeUin  to  the  village  of  Mengabril ;  La«aUe's  division 
of  li^t  cavalry  on  the  left,  the  division  of  Gennan  infantry  in 
the  centre,  in  large  close  columns ;  the  dragoons  under  General 
Latour-Maubourg  on  the  right,  the  divirions  of  Viliate  and 
Buffin  in  teserve ;  tiieir  front  was  covered  by  six  batteries  of 
four  guns  each.  The  action  began  about  eleven  o'clock.  These 
batteries  opened  on  the  Spanish  infantry,  who  were  ordered  by 
Cnesta-to  charge  with  the  bayonet  and  take  them.  The  order 
was  Inrayely  obeyed ;  two  regiments  of  French  dragoons  charged 
the  foot,  and  were  repolsed  with  loss:  the  Gennan  division 
fiwmed  itself  into  a  square,  and  resisted  with  such  difficulty  <lie 
reeolute  attack  oi  the  Spaniards,  that  Cuesta  was  in  fnil  hope 
nf  a  complete  victory,  and  Victor  not  without  apprehensions  of 
a  defeat,  till  part  of  his  reserve  succeeded  in  enabling  his  in- 
fiotttry  to  keep  their  ground.  The  Spaniards  on  the  left  had 
taken  the  first  battery ;  a  strong  body  of  horse,  protected  by  a 
column  of  infantry,  advanced  to  recover  it,  and  at  that  moment 

iWwoN'f  n/  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  cavalry  on  the  left  took  panic,  and 

M«mi<fy.  without  fociug  the  foe,  witliout  attempting  to  make  the  slightest 
stand,  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder  from  the  field,  most  of  them 
to  the  distance  of  many  leagues.  Instances  of  such  scandalous 
fianic  were  but  too  frequent  in  the  Spanish  armies  dunng  the 
war,  but  in  no  instance  was  it  more&tal  or  more  unaccpunteble 
l^n  in  this ;  for  the  day  was  going  on  well,  the  infantry  were  in 
good  heart,  the  advantage  was  on  their  side  ;  and  the  regiments 
which  at  that  crisis  disgraced  themselves,  and  betrayed  their 
ooimtry,  had  displayed  both  skill  niid  courage  during  the  retreat 
from  the  Tagns,  and  had  dietingnished  tbemselres  in  the  affiur 
ftear  Miajadas. 

Cuesta,  who  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  wing  when  he  saw 
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iSbu  shameful  abandonment,  clapped  spurs  to  his  liane  in.  the  CHAP, 
hope  of  rallying  them  ;  his  staff  followed, . .  but  in  vain ;  the 
enemy,  qmcfc  m^aeising  opportunity,  turned  the  left,  which  was  I8O9. 
Otts  eaposed,  and  at  there  was  no  second  line  or  neservc^  defeat  Jl^rm 
then  became  inevitable.    The  old  General  was  thrown,  and 
wounded  in  the  foot,  and  not  without  great  difficulty:  resensd  a!"^ 
and  saved  £rom  capture  by  the  exertion  of  his  two  nephewe  and 
some  other  brave  and-  £EihhfUl  officers.   But  the  day  was  im^ 
coverabh^  lost ;  end  the  French,  having  routed'  the:  left  wing, 
turned  upon  the  centre  and  the  rights 

The  right  wing  of  the  Spaniards,  meantime,  had  made  the  ^^"^ 
enemy  give  ground,  and  wene  following  up  their  success;  bat 
Alburquerque,  seeing  what  had  ocoumed  in.  the  other  flank,  pro* 
posed  to  form  in  close  columns  of  baitslicfui,  and  begin  their 
ratveat  Eguia  overruled  this,  saying  he  had-  no  instmctions  to 
that  effect,  and  not  daring  even  in  this  evident  emergence  to 
met  upon  his  own  responsibility.  Indeed- it  is-  affirmed,  ibat:niit 
one  of  Cueata's  officers  knew  his  intention  of  giving  battle  an 
hour  before  the  action  began.  Affairs  were  everymomenigrow- 
ing  worse,  and  Eguia  having  left  the  right  of  theline^  the  Dnhe 
gave  the  necessary  command ;  but  it  had  been  delayed  too  long ; 
the  whole  force  of  the  French  artillery  was  ceocentred  upon 
these  columns,  who  were  now  the  only  troqis.  titat  remained 
unbroken ;  a  total  dispersion  took  place ;  and  the  enemy,  form* 
ing  a  chain  of  cavalry  all  round  the  routed- anBy,,esecnted  their 
ovders,  winch  were  to  give  no  quarter.  They  had  suffiered  enough 
in  the  action  to  make  them  obey  this  atrocious  command  with 
good  wilL  They  had  themselves  4000  nwn  kiIWd:and  wounded, 
. .  nearly  a  fifth  of  tiieir  whole  force ;  Iheir  official  statement  of 
tfae  Spsnish  Joss  made  it  7000  killed ;.  other  accounts  carried  it  to 
12,000.  •Cnesta  could  only  state  that  it  was  very  great,  and 
asoertein  thai  a  hundred  and  seventy  officen.  of  iofontry  and 
ten  of  cavalry  were  killed,  wounded,  ob  missing. 
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CHAP.      WeariDe8>»  rather  than  compunction,  on  the  part  of  the 
^J^J^  French,  at  length  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage,  and  the  account  of 
1809.  prisoners  is  variously  stated  from  three  thousand  to  seven ;  but 
""^  it  is  certain  that  not  two  ever  reached  Madrid.   A  woonded 
S^JIT*^  Spanish  officer  was  brought  into  the  room  where  Victor  was  at 
supper,  and  the  French  Marshal  said  to  him,  *'  If  my  orders  had 
been  obeyed,  sir,  you  would  not  have  been  here."  Those  orders 
had  been  obeyed  too  well.  The  dragoons  that  night  in  the 
French  cainp  were  rubbing  their  sword  arms  with  soap  and 
spirits,  to  recover  the  muscles  firom  the  strains  of  that  day's 
slaughter.   Their  cruelty  was  not  satiated  even-  with  this  suc- 
cess.  A  peasant  in  one  of  the  near  villages  had  a  son  who  was 
in  Cuesta's  army,  where  he  had  served  for  some  time.  When 
the  army  drew  near  Medellin,  this  Juan  went  to  his  father^s 
house,  and  his  conversation  induced  his  two  brothers,  Antonio 
and  Carlos,  to  go  with  him  as  volunteers.   Juan  was  never  seen 
after  the  battie ;  but  the  father  upon  searching  the  fidd  found 
Antonio's  body,  and  the  other  brother,  wounded,  and  weeping 
over  it.   He  removed  the  dead  son  and  the  living  one  to  his 
cottage,  that  the  one  might  receive  Christian  burial,  and  the 
other  such  help  as  might  have  restored  him.   A  party  of  tiie 
French,  in  their  work  of  pillage,  entered  the  house,  and  finding 
a*  wounded  Spaniard  there,  deliberately  shot  him,  before '  his 
.  father's  face. 

Aol^iS-  When  the  dispersion  of  his  columns  took  place,  the  Duke  of 
^  Alburquerque  found  his  retreat  completely  cut  off.  Four  officers 
were  with  him ;  with  these  he  advanced  upon  the  French  cordon 
of  cavalry,  and  when  at  the  distance  of  about  an  hundred  yards, 
turning  to  one  of  his  companions,  he  said,  **  You  see  that  officer 
of  chasseurs  so  gaily  caparisoned  ?  I  will  have  him  down  in  a 
moment"  He  then  spurred  his  horsey  and  rode  at  him  full  speed : 
of  course  his  companions  followed ; . .  the  French  officer  was 
startied,  and  moved  rapidly  on -one  side,  several  of  the  chasseurs 
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imitated  his  moT6ment»  and  Alburquerque  with  his  friends  got 
through  the  opening  they  had  thus  made.  B.  Miguel* de  Alava  -  jr^^- 
was  one  of  those  friends ;  he  had  behaved  with  distinguished  1809. 
gaKantry  that  day,  and  just  before  the  dispersion  of  the  last 
battalions,  swoid  in  hand,  singly  retook  a  Spanish  nine-pounder 
from  two  French  dragoons  who  had  taken  possession  of  it. 
Soon  after  they  had  broken  through,  and  were  still  hotly  pur- 
sued, a  wounded  artilleryman  besought  Alava  to  save  him  from  ^ 
the  general  massacre.  **  Get  up  behind  me»"  was  the  answer, 
**  and  I  will  carry  you  off,  or  we  will  perish  together."  This 
little  party ,  happily  for  Spain,  effected  their  escape.  About  mid> 
night  they  arrived  at  a  lone  farm-house,  far  enough  from  the 
field  to  feel  themselves  in  safety;  and  having  got  some  wood 
upon  the  fire,  and  lighted  their  cigars,  they  agreed  unanimously 
that  die  loss  of  the  battle,  was  of  no  *  importance.  Such  was 
the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards ;  a  spirit  which  no  misfortunes  could 
abate,  which  no  defeats  could  subdue. 

The  battle  itself,  most  unfortunate  as  it  was,  afforded  Cuesta 
some  vindication  for  the  error  which  he  had  committed  in  risk-    v ";' < 

army 

ing  it.  It  had  been  fought  so  well  by  the  infantry,  that  they 
had  obtained,  and  that  for  a  considerable  time,  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, till  the  horse  took  fright,  and  abandoned  them.  But 
it  was  after  the  defeat  that  the  strength  of  the  old  man's  cha* 
racter  appeared  with  full  effect;  and  certainly  on  that  me- 
morable occasion  both  the  General  and  the  government  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  their  country  and  their  cause.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  French  was  impeded  by  the  weather,  a  storm  of 
wind  and  heavy  rain  having  raged  uninterruptedly  for  three 


*  Qm  la  ptntHa  (k  h  {oCoBb  nads  jaiporfaiBa.  The  French  lued  to  say  that 
the  best  General  in  Spun  was  the  Gcnenl  no  tmporia. 
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CHAP,  days  after  the  batUe,  and  swolleii  ftkt  broolu  to  as  to  raider 
them  yke  mers.  A  mishap  also  had  be&llen  them  at  Almaiaz, 

1809.  where  their  bridge  gave  way  while  some  ammimitioii  carts  were 
*^  passing :  many  liires  were  lost^  and  the  operations  of  the  army 
were  delajred  in  consequence.  They  collected^  howerer^  in  and 
about  Mdrida,  and  thdr  adyanced  parties  appeared  at  Almen- 
dralejo  and  ViUa  Franca.  This  seemed  to  indicate  an  intention 
of  entering  Andalusia ;  and  Coesta  was  of  opinion,  that,  know- 
ing the  total  dispersion  of  his  army»  they  would  not  hesitate  at 
dividing  their  own  force,  and  execute  this  design  with  one  part, 
while  they  laid  siege  with  the  other  to  Badajoa,  which  was  not 
In  a  state  for  making  a  long  military  defence.  He*  urged  the 
government  to  send  all  the  disposable  force  in  Andalusia  to  S. 
OlaUa  without  delay ;  between  that  place  and'  Ronquillo,  he 
sud,  was  the  only  position  where  they  could  resist  the  enemy 
with  good  probability  of  success,  provided  thoe  were  troops, 
and  artillery,  and  subsistence. 

^^£^     He  had  appointed  Uerena  as  the  rallying  p<Mnt  for  the 

tSS^  fiigitives.  The  infantry  came  slowly  in,  but  when  Cuesta  ar- 
rived he  found  that  the  cavafay  had  coUected  there  with  little 
diminution.  He  thanked  the  army  in  his  general  orders  for 
their  good  conduct  at  Medellin,  excepting  by  name  the  horse 
regiments  which  had  so  disgracefully  taken  flight,  and  thereby 
occasioned  that  to  be  a  defeat,  which,  if  they  had  done  their 
duty  like  tifate  foot,  would  have  proved  a  most  glorious  aiul  im- 
portant victory.  For  this  ofience  he  suspended  three  Colonels 
from  their  rank.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  heavier  punish^ 
raent  was  inflicted : .  .the  fault  hiid  been  too  general  to  fix  it  upon 
individuals ; . .  and  if  recourse  had  been  had  to  lot,  it  might  have 
^en  upon  men  who,  with  the  best  heart  and  will,  had  not  been 
able  in  that  precipitate  movement  to  check  either  their  com- 
panions or  their  horses.  The  privates  were  disgraced  by  having 
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one  of  their  pit^tols  taken  from  tiiem,  till  by  some  good  service  CHAP, 
they  should  regain  the  honour  which  they  had  lost  v^^L/ 
It  was  reported  that  the  Central  Junta  upon  the  first  intelli-  1809. 
gence  of  the  defeat  had  fled  from  Seville.  The  dantrer  was  con-  jff^. 
sidered  so  imminent,  that  they  had  deliberated  concerning  their  ^^^^ 
removal  ;  and  the  Junta  of  Seville,  who  had  been  consulted,  r'«,^1^ 
proposed  that  if  such  a  measure  were  adopted,  absolute  power  j^.**** 
should  be  left  in  their  hands.  But  the  government  did  nothing 
precipitately,  and  on  no  occasion  throughout  the  war  did  it 
display  more  magnanimity  or  so  much  energy  as  at  this  time 
of  trial.  The  same  day  brought  them  tidings  of  the  defeat  at 
Ciudad  Eeal  and  of  that  at  Medellin ;  the  same  gazette  com- 
numicated  both  to  the  people.  There  was  nothing  to  qualify 
the  disgrace  and  loss  which  Cartiiojal  had  sustained ;  he  was 
therefore  quietly  removed  from  the  command.  Whatever  errors 
the  Central  Junta  may  have  committed,  no  other  government 
ever  exercised  its  power  with  such  huuiaiuty  in  such  times,  no 
other  government  ever  made  such  just  and  humane  allowances 
for  inexperience  and  weakness,  nor  dealt  so  generously  witli  the 
unfortunate.  They  decreed  pensions  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  ali  who  had  fallen  at  Medellin,  in  proportion  to  their  rank 
and  circumstances,  and  a  badge  of  distinction  to  those  corps 
which  the  General  should  commend  ;  and  they  promoted  all 
the  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves.  The\  pronounced 
that  the  General  and  the  body  of  the  army  had  deserved  well  of 
tiieir  country.  Knowing  that  Cuesta  had  been  lamed  by  his 
fall,  they  required  him  in  all  his  dispatches  to  report  the  state 
of  his  own  health ;  and  though  they  appointed  D.  Francisco  de 
V^egas  to  succeed  Cartaojal,  they  placed  both  amies  under 
Cuesta's  orders,  giving  him  the  rank  of  Captain-general.  In  the 
preamble  to  this  decree  they  said  that  all  the  details  of  the 
battle  tended  to  console  them  for  its  loss,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
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CHAP.  Hernan  Cortes  might  have  beheld  with  joy  the  courage  which 
his  countrymen  had  manifested  upon  the  scene  of  his  childhood. 
The  example  of  that  day,  they  said,  might  make  tiiem  hope  that 
\\  ith  perseverance  they  might  form  an  infantry  capable  of  de> 
fending  the  national  independence  i  an  infantry  that  should  be 
the  worthy  riTal  and  Bacc€»iior  of  those  famous  Terdot  whidi 
under  the  best  captains  in  the  wcnrld  had  supported  the  g^oiy  of 
Spain  in  Flanders  and  in  Italy  and  in  Germany. 
^l.'Su  The  Junta  felt  it  necessary  to  defend  themselves  at  this  time 
against  the  base  enemies  who  charged  the  late  calamities  upon 
Iheir  misconduct,  and  who  were  agitating  the  people  of  Seville 
by  false  alarms,  reporting  that  the  French  were  within  five 
leagues  of  that  city,  and  <hat  the  nation  was  betrayed  and  sold 
•by  its  Government  In  reply  to  these  senseless  accusations  the 
Junta  appealed  to  the  fact*  that  in  the  course  of  two  months  it 
had  set  on  foot  two  armies  for  the  defence  of  the  Andalusias, 
consisting  of  50,000  men  and  nearly  1S,000  horse.  This  they 
had  done  beside  the  assistance  which  they  had  afforded  to  other 
provinces;  and  when  was  it  known  that  the  injuries  which 
the  ship  sustains  in  a  storm  had  been  imputed  to  the  pilot? 
The  Junta  had  issued  an  abominable  edict,  whereby,  afbet  de- 
nouncing the  punishment  of  death  .against  all  persons  who  should 
endeavour  to  raise  distrust  of  the  eiisting  Government,  or  to 
overturn  it  by  exciting  popular  commotions,  they  invited  in- 
formers to  denounce  such  persons  to  the  Tribunal  of  Public 
Safety  which  they  had  instituted,  holding  out  the  promise  of 
secresy  and  reward.  When  this  decree  appeared  Mr.  Frere  saw 
to  what  an  atrocious  system  of  tyranny  it  might  lead.  Judging 
of  the  Junta  by  their  individual  characters,  he  felt  assured  that 
they  would  each  have  shrunk  from  carrying  such  measures  into 
effect;  but  he  was  well  aware  how  little  the  personal  characters 
of  any  men  placed  in  such  circumstances  are  to  be  relied  on. 
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and  apprehended  that  after  some  natural  hesitation  the  majority  cilAP. 
might  either  yield  to  the  guidance  of  one  or  two  members,  more 
violent  and  less  scrupulous,  or  abandon  themselves  to  the  di-  1809. 
rection  of  this  Tribunal  of  Public  Safety  ;  the  very  name  of 
which,  he  said,  must  remind  us  of  the  worst  revolutionary 
horrors.  But  though  the  State  Papers  of  the  Junta  were  on  most 
occasions  wiser  than  their  actions,  in  this  instance  their  conduct 
was  better  than  their  language  ;  and  it  now  appt  arecL  most  ho- 
nourably for  the  national  character,  tluit.  notw ithstandmg  this 
public  encouragement  to  the  nefarious  practice  of  delation,  not 
a  single  secret  informaLion  had  been  laid.  If  any  person,  said 
the  ,)unt;i,  had  complaint  to  make»  or  suspicion  to  allege  against 
any  oi  tlic  public  functionaries,  let  him  lay  Itis  proofs  before  this 
Tribunal,  liut  this  has  not  been  done,  and  all  the  processes 
which  that  Tribunal  has  instituted  have  been  public  prose- 
cutions, not  one  upon  the  accusation  of  an  individual. 

The  Intruder  and  hia  partizans  hoped  at  thi^  time  that  the  rorr^yw. 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  two  armies  on  two  succeeding  days  ^JJ^J^JjJ' 
would  break  the  spirit  of  the  Government,  if  not  of  the  nation, 
and  that  the  Junta  might  be  induced  to  secure  themselves  and 
their  own  possessions  by  submission.    Accordingly  a  Spanish 
traitor,  by  name  Joaquim  Maria  Sotelo,  addressed  a  letter  from  ^/^i » 
Merida  to  the  vice-president,  saying,  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  provinces  of  Spain  had  sufficiently  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  war  and  conquest,  and  now  the  rest  were  threatened  with  the 
same  calamities.    Filled  with  consternation^  he  said*  at  the 
defeats  of  C^artaojal  and  Cuesta,  the  hcmonrable  Spaniards  at  . 
the  court  of  Madrid,  who  could  not  contemplate  without  the 
most  poignant  grief  the  desolation  of  dieir  country,  had  im- 
plored the  King  to  alleviate  4he  distresses  of  such  provinces  as 
were  occupied      the  French  troops,  and  to  prevent  them  in 
those  which  were  not  yet  in  their  possession*   To  these  prayers 
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CHAP,  the  Kino;  had  attended,  had  ordered  him  to  announce  his  com- 
pHance  to  the  Junta,  and  authorized  him  to  confer  with  such 

I8O9.  deputies  as  the  Junta  might  appoint,  on  the  best  means  of  ful- 
'^r'''  filling  his  wishes,  lie  could  not  suppose  that  they  would  refuse 
to  take  steps  on  wliirh  the  salvation  of  Andalusia  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  kingdom  depended.  And,  as  the  business 
was  most  important  and  most  urtient,  Sotclo  represented,  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  conduct  it  in  writing,  but  that  all  the  dis- 
putes and  irregularities  and  doubts  which  it  would  otherwise 
cause  might  be  obviated  by  a  personal  conierence.  On  this 
ground,  he  hoped  that  deputies  would  be  named  to  confer  with 
him. 

The  Junta  replied,  not  to  this  traiLur  hiiusclf,  but  to  Cuesta. 
"  They  had  not  forgotten,"  they  said,  "  the  character  with  which 
they  were  inv  ested,  and  the  oath  which  they  had  taken,  in  unison 
with  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Tf  Sotelo  were  the  bearer  of 
powers  sufficiently  extensive  to  treat  fni-  !he  restitution  of  their 
King,  and  for  the  immediate  evacuation  01  tiiu  Spanish  territory 
by  the  Frrnch  troops,  let  him  publish  them  in  the  usual  form, 
an  d  tliey  would  be  announced  to  the  allies  of  Spain.  The  JauU 
had  no  authority  to  listen  to  any  treaty,  or  terminate  any  trans- 
action, which  was  liul  iuunded  on  the  basis  of  eternal  justice. 
Any  other  principle  of  negotiation,  without  benefiting  the  em- 
pire, would  only  tend  to  degrade  the  Junta,  which  had  en- 
tered into  the  most  awful  engagements  to  bury  itself  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  monarchy,  lalhcr  than  sanction  any  proposition 
which  should  diminish  the  honour  and  independence  of  the 
Spanish  people.'  i  his  answer  they  desired  Cuesta  to  transmit  to 
the  Intruder's  agent,  and  they  published  the  proposal  and  the 
reply.  Perceiving,  however,  of  what  importance  the  safety  of 
the  government  was  to  the  natiunal  cause,  and  the  danger  there- 
fore of  associating  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  any  parti- 
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cular  place  of  residencei  in  times  when  no  place  was  secure,  chap. 
they  published  a  decree  upon  this  subject.  It  began  by  an  ^J^^^ 
avowal,  that  in  their  anxiety  to  provide  immediate  remedy  for  1809. 
the  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  armies  of  La  Mancha  and 
Extremadura,  they  had  imprudently  hazarded  their  own  safety  '^'^ 
by  remaining  at  Seville.  But  having  provided  for  the  reinforce- 
ment and  equipment  of  the  troops,  and  furnished  all  the  supplies 
which  were  requisite  for  the  defence  of  Andalusia,  they  had  in 
cool  consideration  reflected,  that  their  security  was  inseparable 
from  that  of  the  state  ;  that  the  preserval  of  the  deposit  of  the 
sovereignty  entrusted  into  their  hands  was  the  first  of  their  ob- 
ligations ;  and  that  they  could  not  again  expose  it  to  the  danger 
of  being  destroyed,  without  doing  wrong  to  the  nation  whic  li  had 
confided  it  to  them.  The  speed  with  which  the  tyrant  of  Kurope 
advanced  against  Madrid  in  November,  and  sent  troops  tovirards 
Aranjue/c,  made  it  apparent  that  a  principal  object  of  his  policy 
was  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  government,  and,  seizing  the  body 
which  administered  it,  cut  all  the  bonds  of  political  association, 
and  thus  throw  the  nation  into  confusion.  These  were  still  his 
objects:  trusting  more  to  his  eunning  than  liis  force,  he  still 
pursued  tlie  goveruinent,  hoping  to  get  its  lutiiibers  in  his  power, 
and  then  renew  the  i?i famous  scenes  of  Bayonue,  by  compelling 
them  to  authorize  his  usurpation,  or  sacrificing  them  to  his  rage 
if  they  resisted  his  seductions  and  his  menaces.  Thus  to  degrade 
the  Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  itself  would,  he  thought, 
be  the  best  means  of  degrading  the  nation  also,  and  reducing  it 
to  that  servitude,  which,  in  the  insolence  of  his  fortune,  this 
tyrant  designed  to  inllict  upon  Spain.  To  frustrate  these  aims, 
they  decreed,  that,  whenever  the  place  of  their  residence  might 
be  threatened,  or  wlien  any  other  reason  should  convince  them 
of  the  utility  of  so  doing,  they  would  transfer  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment elsewhere,  where  they  might  preserve  the  august  deposit  of 
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CHAP,  the  sovereignty,  and  watch  over  the  defence,  the  well-being,  and 
y^^^  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  And  they  declared,  that,  whatever 
1809.  the  accidents  of  the  war  might  be,  the  Junta  would  never  aban- 
don  the  continent  of  Spain,  while  a  single  spot  could  be  found 
in  it  where  they  could  establish  themselves  for  defending  the 
country  against  the  force  and  fraud  of  its  perfidious  enemy,  as 
they  had  solemnly  sworn  to  do. 
Mttuurtt        When  the  news  of  Cuesta's  defeat  at  Medellin  reached  Paris, 

JorteeurtHg 

^^j^-  it  was  affirmed  in  the  Monitcur,  that  by  this  battle  Seville  was 
laid  open  to  the  French  armies,  and  that  probably  by  that  time 
Lisbon  also  was  once  more  m  their  possession,  .  .  so  confident  was 
tlie  French  government  ot  speedy  and  complete  success.  In  the 
same  confidence,  and  with  the  hope  of  subduing  the  spirit  of 
the  Aragoneze,  the  French  Governor  of  Zara<z;(>/a  orclerod  mass 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the  Pillar,  for  the  cajtture  of 
Lisbon  and  Seville,  as  events  which  bad  taken  place.  Soult 
would  undoubtedly  have  advanced  upon  the  I'ortiigueze  capital, 
if  he  could  have  relied  upon  Victor's  movements ;  but  that  Ge- 
neral found  that  the  battle  of  Medellin  had  rather  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  Spaniards  than  depressed  them.  His  views  were 
upon  Badajoz.  Aware  ot  lliis,  the  Government,  with  that 
jin  tiij  litmle  which  characterised  all  their  measures  at  this  crisis, 
supplied  the  place  with  money  and  arms,  and  addressed  public 
letters  to  the  Junta  of  that  city  and  the  Governor,  reminding 
them  that  Zaragoza  had  held  out  two  months  not  against  the 
enemy  alone,  but  against  hunger  and  pestilence  ;  and  that  lu  r 
defenders  would  be  held  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remem- 
brance, while  the  names  of  those  who  had  so  basely  delivered  up 
Conifia  would  be  handed  down  for  lasting  infamy  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  To  the  General,  D.  Antonio  Arce,  they 
said,  that  true  glory  was  to  be  gained  by  overcoming  great 
dangers,  and  an  opportunity  for  such  glory  was  now  adbrded 
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him.  The  Extremadurans  were  not  less  bnje  than  the  Ar»-  chap. 
goneze,  and  Badajoz  possessed  a  defence  in  her  fortificatidiu  which  ^  ^ 
had  not  existed  at  Zaragoza.  The  soldier  fought  wiUi  best  hope, 
nod  sacrificed  himself  with  most  aSacrity,  when  he  saw  his  com- 
mander set  the  example ;  and  such  an  aample  would  not  be 
wanting  in  one  whose  ancestors  filled  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  annals  of  their  country.  At  all  times  Extremadura  had  pro- 
duced heroes.  There  had  the  Pizarros,  and  there  had  Cortes 
been  bom,  to  be  examples  now  for  their  countrymen. 

Marshal  Victor  sent  to  summon  Badajoa,  thoush  he  was  not  ^  "'^-^ 
prepared  to  lay  siege  to  it :  but  the  pitiable  state  of  the  country 
rendered  it  always  possible  that  a  governor  might  be  found  weak 
enough  in  principle  or  in  mind  to  betray  his  trust  A  spirit  however 
such  as  the  time  required  prevailed  there,  and  the  parties  which 
he  sent  out  in  that  direction  were  attacked  at  advantage  and 
driven  back  with  loss.  The  Junta  informed  the  Government, 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  sacrileges  which  the  enemy  com- 
mitted wherever  they  went,  they  were  enlisting  the  peasantry 
under  the  banner  of  the  Crusade  with  which  the  misbelievers  in 
old  times  had  been  pursued  and  conquered.  The  Government 
approved  this  measure,  saying  that  if  their  forefathers  had  pro- 
claimed crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  much 
more  reason  now  might  they  have  recourse  to  the  same  means 
for  d^ending  dieir  religion  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  country 
against  profanations  more  impious  than  had  been  heard  of  in 
the  darkest  ages  or  among  the  most  barbarous  people.  And  they 
directed  that  the  persons  who  should  be  embodied  in  these  new 
corps  should  be  distinguished  by  wearing  a  red  cross  on  the 
breast  The  Central  Junta  entertained  a  thought  that  this 
might  be  extended  with  good  efTect ;  but  it  did  not  spread ;  the 
feeling  and  the  enthusiasm  denoted  by  such  a  badge  would  not 
have  been  partaken  by  the  officers,  and  it  might  have  raised  a 
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CHAF.  temper  in  the  men  unfavourable  to  any  expected  co-operation 
■J^^'  with  their  British  allies. 

1809.  Another  measure  which  the  Government  adopted  at  this  time 
.  was  intended  to  lessen  the  ill  etfect  that  the  dispersion  of  so 
^^ji^'  many  monks  and  friars  was  likely  to  produce.  The  same  cala- 
'tu^^n.  mities  which  had  set  them  loose  in  every  part  of  the  country' 
which  the  enemy  had  overrun,  deprived  them  also  of  their  ac- 
customed means  of  subsistence  ;  and  it  was  but  too  probable 
thai  among  those  who  took  arms,  as  was  very  generally  done 
by  those  who  were  able  to  bear  them,  the  license  of  a  military 
life  might  lead  to  scandals  which  on  every  account  it  was  de- 
sirable to  prevent  A  Junta  therefore  was  formed  of  persons 
holding  high  stations  in  the  different  Religious  Orders,  the  Prior 
of  Zamora,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Goyemment, 
being  appointed  President.  The  huimess  of  this  Junta  was  to , 
dispose  of  those  Religioners  who,  having  been  driven  from  their 
cloisters  (Ihe  edict  said),  were  crying  night  and  day  before  the 
throne  of  a  terrible  God  to  revenge  fhe  blood  of  their  innocent 
brethren,  which  had  so  wantonly  been  shed.  They  were  to  be 
distributed  in  towns,  hospitals,  and  aimiesi  as  they  might  be 
deemed  most  qualified ;  and  the  Generals  were  instructed  not  to 
receive  any  persons  of  dieir  profession  unless  they  produced 
credentials  or  commissions  from  this  board. 
f!!l^uri{J^  thousand  men  had  been  detached  from  La  Mancha  to 

G^emmem  ].«inforce  Victor  after  the  battle  of  MedelUn.  His  instructions 
were  to  remain  between  Merida  and  Badajos  till  he  should  re- 
ceive advices  of  Soult's  movements,  and  tiU  Lapisse  should  join 
him.  The  Intrusive  Government  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
struggle  would  soon  be  over,  and  Joseph  waited  only  to  hear 
from  Marshal  Ney  of  the  total  destruction  of  Bomana's  army, 
to  give  orders  for  marching  against  Valenciis.  But  the  tide  had 
now  turned  in  Galicia ;  there  came  no  intelligence  from  Ney 
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but  what  was  disastrous  ;  and  Soult  could  neither  communicate  CHAP, 
with  Victor  nor  with  Lapisse,  neitlier  could  they  at  this  time 
communicate  with  each  other.    Souit's  communication  was  cut  1809. 
off  by  Silveira  on  the  Tamega,  by  Trant  on  the  Vouga, , .  and     ^  . 
Sir  Kobert  Wilson,  by  his  position  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  cut  off 
Lapisse  eqnally  from  co-operating  with  his  countrymen  in  Por- 
tugal or  in  Extremadura. 

Of  how  great  importance  that  position  was  likely  to  become  simoi^n 
Mr.  Frere  had  perceived  as  soon  as  Sir  John  Moore's  armv 
began  their  dolorous  retreat;  and  he  had  obtained  from  the 
Spanish  Govemment  siich  reinforcement  for  the  garrison  as 
could  be  spared  at  a  time  when'  demands  for  aid  came  upon 
them  from  all  quarters.  The  command  which  they  conferred 
upon  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  disposed  as  the  Spaniards  were  to  act 
heartily  with  him,  was  of  more  consequence  than  any  succour 
which  they  could  then  afford.  He  nieantime  had  spared  no 
exertions  for  increasing  his  little  force,  and  continuing  to  im- 
pose npon  the  enemy  that  useful  opinion  of  its  strength  which 
they  were  known  to  entertain ;  for  it  was  seen  by  their  inter- 
cepted letters  that  they  had  applied  for  reinforcements  under 
the  fear  of  being  attacked  by  him  in  Salamanca,  where,  they 
said,  the  inhabitants  were  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the 
enemy.  Sir  Robert  circulated  addresses  inviting  the  Germans 
and  Poles  and  Swiss  in  the  French  service  to  abandon  an  ini- 
quitous cause  into  which  they  had  been  forrt  d,  and  in  which 
they  had  no  concern.  There  was  no  press  in  the  city,  but  the 
parochial  clergy  throughout  the  line  of  country  which  he  oc- 
cupied multiplied  copies  by  transcription:  many  men  were 
brought  over  by  these  means,  and  the  enemy  suffered  not  only 
from  this  continual  drain,  but  from  the  suspicion  and  int^uietudc 
which  was  thus  produced.  Some  stragglers  from  Sir  John 
Moore's  army,  and  some  prisoners  from  it  who  had  effected 

▼01..  II.  XI 
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CHAP,  their  escape,  joined  him,  having;  every  where  received  from  the 
^^^^  peasantry  every  possible  assistance  and  kindness  ;  for  that  retreat 
1809.  had  not  lessened  in  the  Spanish  people  their  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  Great  Britain,  nor  liieir  respect  for  the  British  cha- 
racter. Some  convalescents  also  from  Almeida  were  added  to 
his  numbers,  and  he  obtained  two  reinforcements,  each  of  a 
more  extraordinary  kind.  A  Captain  of  banditti  with  five-and- 
twenty  followers,  who  had  exercised  their  vocation  in  the  country 
about  Segovia,  repaired  to  him,  as  men  who  preferred  risking 
their  lives  in  a  legal  and  honourable  way,  and  were  desirous  of 
doing  good  service  in  a  good  cause.  The  other  party  told  a 
sadder  tale.  They  were  South  Americans  from  the  Plata,  who 
having  been  made  prisoners  at  Montevideo  in  the  ill-advised 
and  worse  conducted  expedition  of  the  English  to  that  province, 
had  been  landed  ia  Spain,  there  to  be  neglected  and  left  destitute 
by  their  own  gorernmen  t .  More  than  200  had  perished  through 
want  and  misery,  and  the  snrviTOis  were  almost  naked  and 
pitiably  emaciated  with  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  they 
had  endured.  There  were  seven  oihcers  among  them,  who  were 
all  men  of  polished  manners ;  and  the  soldiers  were  willing  and 
well  disposed,  though  deeply  sensible  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice 
with  which  they  had  been  neglected. 
;!rp,t"  Suspecting  that  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  reach  Extre-> 
thatjbrtrf,,  get  lu  Cuesta's  rear,  and  menace  Portugal  on  that  side, 

Sir  Kobert  occupied  the  Puerto  de  Banos  with  a  small  force  under 
Colonel  Mayne.  This  was  effected  just  in  time,  Lapisse.  having 
marched  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  Alva  de  Tormes  on  the 
way  thither,  but  finding  it  occupied,  and  not  knowing  in  what 
strength,  the  French  returned.  This  was  a  month  before  the 
battle  of  Medellin,  at  which  time  Sir  Robert  had  gone  to  confer 
with  General  Cuesta,  no  one  except  the  Governor  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  being  informed  of  his  absence.   Immediately  dflter  his 
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return  the  Freilcli,  haTmg  been  reinforced  at  Salamanca,  at-  cuat. 
tempted  to  surprise  Ciudad  Rodriga   A  plan  had  been  con-  v^,^ 


certed  with  some  traitors  in  the  town,  who,  from  an  outwork  that  .1809. 
might  easily  be  stormed,  had  thrown  a  bridge  to  the  body  of 
the  place,  so  solidly  constructed  that  Sir  Bobert  had  remon* 
strated  against  it  as  promoting  their  own  destruction  in  case  of 
an  assault.  Timely  adrice,  however,  came  from  the  Corregidor 
<tf  Salamanca;  and  the  enemy,  apprehending  from  the  mov«nents 
of  Sir  Bobert's  troops  that  a  counterplot  had  been  formed  with 
the  intent  of  attempting  Salamanca,  and  cutting  off  their  retreat, 
fell  back  hastily,  and  not  withont  loss.  Treachery  there  had 
been ;  but  as  there  was  no  proof  who  had  been  the  traitors,  Sir 
Bobert  took  measures  for  removing  the  suspected  persons  without 
discrediting  Ihem. 

After  it  was  known  that  Cuesta  had  fallen  back  from  the  ^^"j^ 
Tagus  to  the  Guadxana,  and  before  tidings  of  his  defeat  had 
arrived.  Sir  Robert,  who  had  been  urging  him  to  form  a  corps 
on  the  Tietar,  and  thereby  preserve  from  the  enemy  a  fertile 
part  of  the  country  vrhich  had  not  yet  been  overrun,  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  Puerto  de  Banos  to  collect  them  at  CIndad 
Rodrigo.  Lapisse  now  brought  together  the  whole  remaining 
force  under  his  command,  which  had  been  reduced  to  aiboirt 
7000  men,  advanced  against  that  city,  and  summoned  it.  The 
officer  by  whom  the  summons  was  sent  wished  to  enter  the 
place  with  it,  but  a  detachment  of  the  Lusitanian  Legion  with 
four  guns,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ghrant,  had  been  stationed 
outside  the  works,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed.  Before 
the  Governor's  answer  could  be  given,  the  French,  in  disregard 
of  the  custom  of  war,  continued  advancing  toward  the  gates, 
upon  which  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  and  continued  with 
effect  till  they  halted.  The  Governor's  reply  was,  that  he  should 
not  think  of  surrendering,  even  under  a  greater  nec^ity  lhan 
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CHAP.^  then  appeared  to  exist.  Some  skinmdiing  took  place,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  garrison,  and  on  the  following  day  the  enemy 
retreated,  with  some  loss  both  in  men  and  in  reputation. 

This  movement  of  the  French  had  been  so  little  serious,  that 
2^^^  it  was  supposed  tiiey  had  expected  some  co-operation  from 
Sonlfs  army.  Soon  aftenraids,  however,  a  second  summona 
came  in  the  name  of  the  Intnider,  holding  out  threats  to  the 
garrison  and  inhabitant  if  they,  suffered  *tfaem8elve8  longer  to  be 
misled  by  a  fewBritish  officers,  and  promising  them  King  Joseph's 
favour  if  ihey  would  open  their  gates.  A  verbal  reply  was  re> 
turned,  stating  that  the  proper  answer  to  such  a  summons  was 
from  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  there  the  enemy  would  receive  it 
if  ihey  chose  to  advance.  At  this  time  the  peasantry,  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  this  brave  garrison,  had  risen  throughout  a 
wide  extent  of  countiy ;  and  the  situation  of  Lapisse  was  be- 
coming critical,  when  by  a  movement  which  ought  not  to  have 
Afrit  r,  been  unexpected,  he  moved  rapidly  toward  the  Puerto  de  Pe- 
rales.  That  pass  he  could  hardly  have  forced,  if  it  had  been 
occupied;  but  Colonel  Mayne  could  not  reach  it  in  time  after 
the  intention  of  the  enemy  was  ascertained,  and  all  that  Sir 
Robert  could  do  was  to  dispatch  advices  into  Portugal,  and 
harass  their  niarch  by  pursuing  them  with  all  speed,  in  die  hope 
that  when  they  arrived  at  Alcantara,  where  they  must  cross  the 
Tagus,  they  would  find  it  occupied  by  a  sufficient  force  of  Por- 
tuguese. 

^r^w  bridge  at  that  point,  which  was  then  one  of  the  durable 

monuments  of  Roman  magnificence,  has  given  name  to  a  city  of 
some  renown,  as  the  chief  seat  of  one  of  the  military  orders  famous 
in  old  times.  The  town  is  on  the  left  bank,  and  tiie  inhabitants, 
aware  of  danger,  thought  to  avert  it  by  defending  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge  with  a  kind  of  abbatu,  and  breaking  up  the  road  to  a 
depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  These  rude  works  not  being 
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defended  by  any  regular  force,  nor  with  any  skill  or  military  chap. 
means,  were  soon  forced,  and  the  town  was  entered.  Lapisse 
had  marked  his  whole  route  by  the  most  wanton  cruelties,  in 
return  for  which  every  straggler  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry  was  put  to  death.  He  remained  only  during  the  night 
in  Alcantara ;  but  that  night  was  empUsffed  in  plundw,  and  in 
the  conunission  of  every  crime  by  which  humanity  can  be  dis- 
graced and  outraged.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grant  and  Bon  Carlos 
d'Espana  (officers  whose  names  appear  often  daring  the  war, 
and  always  honourably),  arrived  near  the  town  with  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  in  pursuit  during  the  night,  and  entered  it  in  the 
morning  just  after  the  enemy  had  left  it.  They  found  the  houses 
in  flames,  and  the  streets  literally  obstructed  with  mutilated 
bodies,  some  lying  in  heaps,  and  others  thrown  ui>on  piles  of 
furniture  and  valuable  goods,  which  the  ruffians,  having  no 
means  of  removing,  had  brought  out  in  front  of  the  houses  and 
set  on  fire.  Dog^  had  been  murdered  like  their  masters,  swine 
butchered  for  the  mere  {Measure  of  butchery,  and  their  bodies 
heaped  together  in  mockery  with  those  of  the  human  victims. 
The  churches  had  been  polluted  as  well  as  plundered,  images 
mutilated,  pictures,  the  value  of  which  was  not  suspected  by 
these  destroyers,  cut  to  pieces,  graves  opened  in  the  hope  of  ^'^s. 
finding  money  or  plate  concealed  there,  even  the  very  coffins  ^ 
violated,  and  the  dead  exposed. 

Victor's  force,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  this  division,  ll^j^^, 
amounted  to  SS,000  foot  and  5800  horse.  It  was  apprehended 
from  some  intercepted  letters  that  he  would  inunediately  make 
for  Seville,  and  Cuesta  had  formed  his  plan  of  defence  accord- 
ingly. Portugal,  however,  was  the  object  of  the  French,  as  a 
point  of  more  importance  at  that  time ;  but  they  had  let  the 
hour  go  by,  and  the  En^ish  were  now  once  more  in  the  field. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

PROC££DINGS  LJg  PARLIAMENT  &£LAT11«G  TO  TMS  WAR. 

1809-       During  the  first  success  of  the  Spaniards,  the  enemies  of 
^ory^  Government  either  were  silent  or  joined  faintly  in  the  expression 
£        of  national  feeling  which  was  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  united 
ft«nfl&i^.  kingdoms.    No  sooner  had  the  prospect  begun  to  darken  than 
their  real  wishes  were  disclosed,  and,  true  to  their  belief  in  the 
omnipotence  of  Buooaparte*  they  expatiated  upon  the  folly  and 
insanity  of  c^pwing  one'  against  whom  it  was  impossible  that 
any  cesistance  could  be  successful.   They  dwelt  upon  the  con- 
summate wisdom  of  his  cabinet,  the  unequalled  ability  of  his 
generals,  the  inexhaustible  numbers  of  his  armieSt  and  their 
irresistible  force ;  but  they  neither  took  into  this  account  the 
character  of  the  Spanish  people,  nor  the  nature  of  their  country* 
nor  the  strength  of  moral  principles  and  of  a  righteous  cause, 
being  ignorant  alike  of  aU.    That  faith  in  English  courage^  Yny 
which  the  fields  of  Cressy,  and  Foictiers,  and  Agincourt  were 
won,  and  which  in  our  own  days  we  had  seen  proved,  not  only 
upon  our  own  element,  our  empire  of  the  seas,  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile  and  at  Cape  Trafalgar,  but  before  the  walls  of  Acre, 
and  in  Egypt,  and  at  Maida,  and  in  Portugal ; . .  that  fidth 
which  should  ever  be  the  first  article  of  an  Englishman's  creed, 
for  wiule  it  is  believed,  so  long  is  it  true ; . .  that  faith  these  men 
had  abjured,  and  substituted  in  its  place  apolitical  heresy,  banO' 
ful  as  it  was  false,  that  upon  land  nothing  could  withstand  the 
French.  The  world  was  made  for  Buonaparte,  and  he  had  only 
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to  march  over  it,  and  take  possession.  When  they  were  re<  CHAP, 
minded  of  this  Tyranff  guilt,  they  thought  it  a  sufficient  reply  ^^"v 


to  tell  us  of  his  greatness,  tnd  would  have  had  us  fall  down  and  1809. 
worship  the  Golden  Image  at  the  very  time  when  the  Spaniards 
were  walking  amid  the  burning  fiery  furnace. 

They  began  by  predicting  the  failure  of  all  our  efforts*  and 
the  total  ruin  of  the  Spanish  cause;  laying  down  as  "  a  proposition 
too  plain  to  be  disputed,  that  the  spirit  of  the  people,  however 
enthusiastic  and  universal,  was  in  its  nature  more  uncertain  and 
short-lived,  more  liable  to  be  extinguished  by  reverses,  or  to  go 
out  of  itself  amid  the  delays  of  a  protracted  contest,  than  the 
steady,  regular,  moderate  feeling  which  calls  out  disciplined 
tiroops,  and  maishals  them  under  known  leaders,  and  supplies 
them  by  systematic  arrangements."  That  it  was  in  the  power  of 
Englaiid  to  assist  the  Spanish  people  with  such  troops,  snch 
leaders,  and  such  arrangements,  they  had  neither  heart  to  feel 
nor  understanding  to  perceive.  They  ridiculed  the  **  romantic 
hopes  of  the  English  nation hopes,  they  said,  which  had  been 
raised  by  "  the  tricks  of  a  paltry  and  interested  party."  Could 
any  man  of  sense,  they  demanded,  any  <me  '*  above  the  level  of 
a  drivelling  courtier,  or  a  feeble  fanatic,  look  at  this  contest, 
without  trembling  every  inch  of  him  for  the  result  ?" 

But  the  baseness  of  party  went  beyond  this.  Not  only  were 
ministers  blamed  for  what  they  had  done  in  assisting  Spain,  and 
counselled  to  withdraw  their  assistance  as  speedily  ns  possible, 
but  the  Spaniards  themselvee  were  calumniated  and  insulted. 
They  had  neither  courage,  nor  honour,  nor  patriotism ;  no  love 
for  thi^  country,  nor  any  thing  in  their  country  worth  defend- 
ing. What  mattered  it  to  them  whether  their  King  were  called 
Joseph  or  Fwdinand,  a  Buonaparte  or  a  Bourbon  ?  God  would 
dispense  sunshine  and  showers  upon  the  peninsula,  whoever  was 
his  vicegerent  there ;  the  com  and  the  olive  would  ripen,  and 
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-  CHAP,  the  vine  and  the  fis-trce  vicld  their  fruits.    "^^Tiat  folly  then  to 
XXI 

contend  for  a  feeble  and  oppressive  government,  of  which  the 
I8O9.  loss  was  gain  !  The  Kmpcror  of  the  French  had  rid  them  of  this 
/•Mwry.  government;  he  had  abolished  the  Inquisition,  reduced 

the  monastic  orders,  and  would  suppress  them  and  all  other  re- 
maining grievances  as  soon  as  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  would 
allow  him  leisure.  And  indeed  the  people  were  sensible  of  these 
benefits :  .  .  a  few  chiefs,  the  overgrown  aristocracy  of  the  land, 
had  for  a  while  misled  them ;  but  those  chiefs  had  only  a  little 
hour  to  stmt  and  fret ;  and  for  the  people,  whose  detestation  of 
the  French  government  had  been  carried  to  a  pitch  wholly 
unauthorized  by  its  proceedings  toward  them,  their  eyes  were 
opened  now ;  they  saw  that  Buonaparte  was  doing  good ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  regarded  the  English  as  heretics ;  and 
nothing  could  overcome  the  antipathy  which  this  feeling  occa- 
sioned. 

The  circumstances  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  and  the 
return  of  his  army,  were  matter  of  triumph  to  the  journalists  of 
this  shameless  faction.  *'  The  dismal  news/'  they  said,  "  was  at 
last  arrived !  the  truth  of  the  bulletins  was  established  to  its  ut- 
most latitude  t  the  pledge  of  throwing  the  English  into  the  sea 
was  almost  to  its  literal  meaning  fulfilled !  The  Spanish  Junta 
and  their  allies,  after  six  months'  triding,  blundering,  and  vapour* 
ing,  were  now  finally  defeated !  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  both  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  was  extinct  I  the  majority  of  the  Spaniards 
had  all  along  been  indifferent  req>ecting  the  dynasty  by  which 
they  were  to  be  governed  ;  yea,  many  were  more  attached  to  the 
Buonapartes  than  the  Bourbons.  The  triumphs  of  France,  the 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  armies,  wherever  they  were 
attacked,  the  retreat  and  discomfiture  of  the  British  forces, . . 
these  were  the  melancholy  events  which  concluded  the  fatal 
campaign  of  1808,  the  fifth  year  of  the  war, . .  this  most  unjust 
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and  unnecessary  war,  into  which  England,  in  violation  of  its  own  chap. 
treaty  with  France,  had  rushed  with  equal  eagerness  and  frenzy,  J^^^ 
and  which  she  was  now  carrying  on  with  the  professed  object  1809. 
of  the  preservation  of  the  most  corrupt  branch  of  the  Bomish  . 
church  r  Sudi  was  the  language,  not  of  the  revolutionary  pro- 
pagandists alone,  but  of  political  faction  and  puritanical  bigotry ; 
while  the  condition  in  which  the  troops  arrived,  and  the  tale 
which  Hhey  related,  excited  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  ren- 
dered it  easy  to  mulead  them.  Never  had  such  a  scene  of  con-  jMim^ 
Aision  and  distress  been  witnessed  at  Plymouth  as  on  the  arrival  y>  '''"^ 
of  tiiis  miserable  fleet  Above  900  women  were  landed,  all 
ignorant  whether  their  husbands  were  dead  or  living ;  they  were 
searching  through  the  transports,  and  officers  and  men  in  lilce 
manner  looking  after  their  wiv^,  children,  and  friends. .  Of  the 
wounded  there  were  some  whose  wounds  had  never  been  dressed : 
many  were  brought  on  shore  dead :  some  died  in  the  streets, 
on  their  way  to  the  hospitals.  They  who  had  escaped  from 
any  farther  evil,  having  lost  all  their  baggage,  were^  even  the 
officers,  covered  with  filth  and  vermin.  Letters  were  written 
from  the  Medical  Transport  Board  to  all  the  surgical  lecturers 
in  London,  requesting  that  their  pupOs  would  repair  to  the  ports, 
and  assist  during  the  immediate  emergency.  The  form  of  having 
passed  (he  Hall  was  dispensed  with,  and  nothing  more  requirad 
than  a  certificate  from  the  lecturer  whom  they  had  attended, 
llie  people  of  Plymouth  behaved  on  this  occasion  with  the  char 
racteristic  activity  and  beneficence  of  the  English  nation.  A 
committee  of  gentlemen  was  immediately  appointed,  who  sat 
night  and  day,  providing  food,  clothing,  and  assistance.  The 
ladies  of  the  place  attended  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  assisted 
in  dressing  the  wounds :  thus  supplying  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  medical  men.  Many  a  woman  gave  her  only  second 
garment  to  her  who  had  none.  A  charitable  fund  was  raised, 
and  1400  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  expedition 
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CHAP,  received  immediale  velief.  The  inhabitant  of  Portamooth  had  a 
leM  mournful  taak.  That  part  of  the  axtny  whidi  landed  there 

1809.  lutd  not  embarked  from  the  field  of  battle;  and  they  who  were 
well  mough  to  partake  of  festivity  were  feasted  in  the  Town- 
Hall.   The  troops  brought  back  with  them  a  pestilential  fever, 

Trwu,    y^Yaxih.  spread  through  the  military  hospitals,  and  raged  for  some 
months  before  it  could  be  subdued. 
19.        Parliament  met  before  the  issue  of  Sir  John  Moore's  cam- 

JilUL"''  paign  was  known,  but  it  was  understood  that  he  was  hastily  re- 
treating toward  the  coast  with  the  intention  of  embarking,  and 
intelligence  was  hourly  looked  for  with  fearful  expectation.  The 
King's  speech  was  in  a  spirit  suited  to  the  times.  He  had  given 
orders,  he  said,  that  the  overtures  from  Erfurth  should  be  laid 
before  both  Houses,  and  he  was  persuaded  they  would  parti- 
cipate in  the  feelings  which  he  had  expressed  when  it  was  re- 
quired that  he  should  consent  to  commence  the  negotiation  by 
abandoning  the  cause  of  Spain.  So  long  as  the  people  of  that 
country  remained  true  to  themselves,  so  long  would  he  continue 
to  them  his  most  strenuous  assistance :  and  in  the  moment  of 
their  difficulties  and  reverses  he  had  renewed  to  them  the  en- 
gagements which  he  had  voluntarily  contracted  at  the  outset  of 
their  struggle.  He  had  called  his  Parliament  in  perfect  con- 
fidence that  they  would  cordially  support  him  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  war  which  there  was  no  hope  of  terminating  safely  and 
honourably  except  through  vigorous  and  persevering  exertions. 
The  various  grades  of  opposition  were  distinctly  marked  in  the 

J^/*^  debates  which  ensued.  Lord  Sidmouth  said,  that  there  prevailed 
among  the  people  a  feeling  of  dissatisfiiction  which  was  most 
honourable  to  them,  because  it  arose  from  their  xealous  loyalty 
and  generous  desires.  They  were  neither  contented  with  the 
extent  of  the  exertions  which  had  been  made  to  support  the 
Spaniards,  nor  with  the  manner  in  which  those  exertions  had 
been  directed.  Something,  he  trusted^  would  be  done  to  allay 
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this  laudable  disconte&t,  vhile  he  avowed  his  full  belief  that  it  citai\ 
behoved  w  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  Such  language 
was  consistent  with  the  constant  tenor  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  con-  1^09. 
duct;  a  man  who  never  in  a  single  instance  allowed  either  per- 
sonal  or  party  feeling  to  pEevail  over  his  natural  integrity.  Earl 
St.  Vincent  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  carrjring  on  detennined 
hostilities  against  the  common  enemy,  but  he  .condemned  the  ' 
ministers  alike  for  what  had  been  done,  and  what  had  been  left 
undone.  They  had  brought  upon  us,  he  said,  the  greatest  dis- 
grace  which  had  befallen  Great  Britain  since  the  Revolution. 
It  appeared  as  if  they  had  not  even  a  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  Peninsula,  insomuch  that  they  ought  to  go  to  school  again, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  it.  Why  had  there  been  that  dis- 
graceful delay  before  our  troops  were  sent  to  Spain?  Why  had 
not  some  of  our  Princes  of  the  blood  been  appointed  to  lead  our 
armies?  all  those  illustrious  persons  had  been  bred  to  arms, and 
for  what  purpose,  if  they  were  not  to  be  employed  ?  Why  had 
not  the  Portuguese  been  called  into  action  ?  He  knew  them 
w^ ;  th^  were  as  brave  a  people  as  any  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  under  British  officers  would  have  presented  an 
undaunted  front  to  the  enemy.  Ministers  ought  to  bave  known 
their  value,  and  if  they  di  d  not,  their  ignorance  was  inex- 
cusable. If  the  House  of  Lords  did  its  duty,  they  would  go  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  there  tell  the  Sovereign  the  bold 
truth,  that  if  iie  did  not  remove  those  ministers  he  wotdd  lose 
the  country. 

Lord  Grenville  said  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  the  country  ^^'*^ 
concerning  the  base  and  treacherous,  the  atrocious  and  cruel 
invasion  of  the  Spaniards;  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
wherein  they  were  fighting  against  the  Tyrant  who  unjustly  and 
cruelly  attacked  them ;  but  there  had  been  no  prospect  which 
should  have  induced  reasonable  men  to  send  a  British  army  into 
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CHAP,  the  interior  of  Spain,  ihough  fleets  with  troops  on  board,  to  hover 
thccoast,  and  take  advantage  of  every  favourable  oppor- 
1809.  tunity,  mi^t  be  of  essential  service.  We  had  injured  our  allies 
J'^'V'  instead  of  serving  them.  We  had  forced  the  Junta  of  Seville  to 
abandon  the  excellent  system  of  defence  which  they  had  ar- 
ranged, and,  by  sending  an  army  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
compelled  them  to  engage  in  pitched  battles  with  regular  troops. 
Care  must  now  be  taken  not  to  waste  our  resources  in  Quixotic 
BcKemes  which  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish.  Our  army, 
brave  as  it  was,  well-disciplined,  and  capable  of  doing  every 
thing  which  men  could  be  expected  to  perform,  would  find  em- 
ployment enough  in  securing  our  own  defence.  If  the  country 
was  to  be  saved,  its  salvation  could  alone  be  effected  by  main- 
taining a  force  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  increasing 
danglers  of  our  situation.  But,  said  he,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  it  to  be  my  most  decided  opinion,  that  if  the  system 
hitherto  acted  upon  be  farther  pursued,  and  the  whole  armed  force 
of  the  country  sent  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  the  destruction  of 
this  monarchy  is  inevitable ;  and  that  we  shaU  soon  be  reduced 
to  the  same  condition  with  Prussia  and  the  conquered  states  of 
the  continent.  'J'o  these  speakers  it  was  replied  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  had  now  upon  his  father's  death  become  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  that  it  would  ill  become  us  to  be  dismayed  by  those 
reverses  which  were  from  the  beginning  to  be  expected,  and 
to  renounce  that  system  of  support  to  which  Uie  nation  was 
solemnly  pledged,  and  in  which  those  very  reverses  made  it  a 
more  sacred  duty  to  persevere.  He  entreated  those  who  were 
inclined  (o  despond. that  they  would  call  to  mind  the  lessons  of 
history.  There  it  would  be  found,  that  nations,  after  maintain- 
in  g  struggles  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
had  been  almost  uniformly  worsted  in  battle,  had  eventually 
succeeded  in  securing  the  object  for  which  they  strove.   It  was 
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difficult  to  conceive  any  situation  which  would  better  warrant  CHAP. 

XXI. 

hopes  of  ultimate  success  than  that  of  Spain.    The  people  were  ^^^^ 
unanimous  in  their  resistance  to  the  invader  ;  and  it  was  the  1809. 
ovAy  instance  since  the  "French  revolution  in  w^hich  a  whole  "S???!' 
people  had  taken  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.    The  territory 
of  Spain  was  as  large  as  that  of  Prance  within  its  ancient  limits, 
and  the  country  possessed  many  local  advantages  for  defence,  .  . 
advantages,  the  value  of  which  the  Spanisli  history  in  former 
times  ought  to  teach  us  duly  to  appreciate.    '!'he  cause  itself 
was  most  interesting  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  liinnnn  mind:  it 
ortered  the  last  chance  of  salvation  to  the  continent  of  Europe; 
and  if  it  were  considered  in  a  selfish  and  narrower  point  of  view, 
our  own  immediate  security  was  in  some  degree  involved  in  its 
fate.    ^^  as  tliere  then  nothing  to  be  risked  in  support  of  a  ge- 
nerous ally  ?,.  nothing  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  general 
tranquillity?  . .  nothing  for  our  own  safety  and  independence? 

7'lip  opposition  in  the  Lower  House  betrayed  a  wish  to  shake 
otF  the  Spaniards  and  withdraw  from  the  contest  in  whatever 
manner  we  could.  Never,  said  Mr.  Ponsonby,  since  Great  Bri-  Mr.poK. 
tain  attainod  its  present  rank,  has  its  public  force  been  directed 
with  so  little  skill,  so  little  foresight,  or  so  little  success  :  though, 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  he  believed  none  would 
accuse  his  Majesty's  counsellors  with  ever  having  been  wanting 
in  vigour.  It  was  their  duty  now  to  examine  whether  they 
ought  to  risk  an  array  in  Spain,  or  confine  their  assistance  to 
supplies.  Elizabeth,  under  circumstances  suHiciently  like  the 
present,  took  care  to  possess  cautionary  towns,  and  thereby  as- 
.sured  herself  of  a  retreat,  and  gained  a  safe  point  whither  to 
send  reiiiforcements,  as  well  n«  a  security  that  the  United  PrO' 
vinces  should  not  abandon  her  m  the  contest  wherein  they  were 
engaged.  He  should  not  indeed  think  of  abandoning  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  but  he  could  not  admit  that  the 
present  obligations  were  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  solemn 
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CHAP,  treaty  ;  they  had  been  entered  into  in  a  moment  of  hurry  and 
^^^^^  precipitation;  they  had  not  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  were 
I8O9.  therefore  unauthorized  by  it,  and  l^arliaraent  mi<i;ht  ;i])pi  ()  \  c  en 
•'"'"^if'  disapprove,  grant  or  reluse  the  supplies  for  carrying  them  into 
Mr  mil.  effect.  Mr.  Whitbrejul  declared  that  if  the  recent  disasters 
should  tippear  to  have  proceeded  from  the  misconduct  of  mi- 
nisters, the  House  ought  to  dt  truind  condign  punishment- on 
their  heads.  It  was  now  douljilnl  whether  we  had  not  been 
proceeding  upon  false  information  both  with  respect  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Were  our  troops  agreeable  to  the  people  of  Por- 
tugal? or  were  wc  not  obliged  to  keep  a  certain  force  there  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  that  people  quiet,  that  is,  to  strike  terror 
into  our  Iriends  instead  of  our  enemies  *  Were  our  troops,  or 
were  they  not,  welcome  to  the  people  of  Spain  ?  He  had  reason 
to  doubt  that  fact.  He  was  fearful  that  a  multitude  of  Spaniards 
wished  success  to  Buonaparte  rather  than  to  us.  Although  we 
must  condemn  the  injustice  of  Buonaparte  in  his  attack  upon 
Spain,  yet  liis  measures  were  extremely  judicious.  He  abolished 
the  Inquisition,  feudal  rights,  and  unequal  taxation.  This  was 
cf  rtaiiilv  holding  out  some  temptat  ion  to  the  people  to  acquiesce 
in  the  changes  which  he  wished  to  mtroduce,  and  unquestionably 
it  had  produced  great  etlect.  The  government  which  England 
supported  was  not  connected  with  any  thing  like  a  promise  of  the 
reform  ol  any  of  the  evils  of  the  old  system,  nor  with  any  thing 
like  a  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Spaniards.  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  abandon  their  cause  while  it  was  possible  to 
support  it  with  any  prospect  of  success ;  but  he  was  far  from 
being  sure  that  the  time  might  not  come  when  we  should  have 
to  treat  with  France  after  she  had  totally  subdued  Spain.  Mi- 
nisters were  justified  in  refusing  to  treat  on  the  terms  ofiered  at 
Erfiirth ;  indeed  they  must  have  been  the  basest  of  mankind  if 
they  had  accepted  such  a  preliminary.  But  he  could  not  avoid 
regrettiog  that  the  country  had  lost  so  many  fair  opportunitief 
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of  necrotiatino;  a  peace,  and  that  it  had  at  length  been  reduced  CHAP, 
to  so  foul  a  one  that  it  could  not  have  been  accepted  without  .^^^^ 
eternal  disgrace.   Mr.  William  Smith  said,  with  a  similar  feeling,  I8O9. 
that  though  he  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  rejecting  the  \n»t  •^'"^'f- 
offer  of  negotiation,  he  by  no  means  meant  to  declare  that  the 
country  ought  never  to  commence  another  wiiile  Spain  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  government. 

This  first  debate  made  it  apparent  that  the  cause  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  all  Britain  had  appeared  to  partake  so  uni- 
versal and  generous  a  sympathy,  was  now  regarded  by  a  party 
in  the  state  as  a  party  question ;  and  that  because  ministers, 
true  to  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  to  its  honour  (of  all 
interests  the  most  important),  were  resolved  to  continue  faithful 
to  the  alliance  which  they  had  formed  with  Spain,  there  were 
men  who  felt  little  concern  for  what  Europe  and  liberty  and 
human  nature  would  lose  if  Buonaparte  should  succeed  in  bow- 
ing the  Spaniards  beneath  his  yoke,  and  who  looked  on  with  ill- 
dissembled  hope  to  the  advantage  which  such  a  catastrophe  might 
give  them  over  their  parliamentary'  opponents.  Their  disposition 
was  more  broadly  manifested  when  the  overtures  from  Erf  urth 
were  discussed,  and  an  address  moved  approving  the  answer 
which  had  been  returned.    Ihev  admitted  that  the  overtures  ^'*<»"">« 

^  the  Over. 

were  insincere,  and  could  not  possibly  have  led  to  peace,  and 
yet  they  took  occasion  to  carp  and  cavil  at  what  they  could  not  <am.«6l 
in  common  decency  oppose. 

In  the  Upper  House  a  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness  was  ex-  Gr*«. 
pressed  with  sincere  regret  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Auck-  ^^tant 
land :  the  former  asserted  that  Buonaparte  went  to  Spain  with 
the  moral  certainty  of  effecting  its  subjugation,  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  any  that  he  had  yet  had  in  view;  and  that  in 
the  course  of  two  months  he  actually  had  attained  that  object 
The  latter  affirmed,  ]that  what  we  called  the  Spanish  cause  was 
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CHAP,  lost,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  without  any  rational  hope  that 
'L-Ty^-'  could  be  soon  revived.  To  such  opinions  Mr.  Canning  alluded, 
1809.  saying,  it  was  said  that  whenever  Buonaparte  declared  he  would 
-'""^'^y-  accomplish  any  measure,  his  declaration  was  to  be  received  as 
jhIv.^**  ^  superior  being,  whom  it  was  folly  to  resist  He  never 

pledged  himself  to  any  thing  but  what  he  could  accomplish! 
His  resolves  were  insurmountable !  Hi.s  career  not  to  be  stopped ! 
Such,  said  the  orator,  is  not  my  opinion,  nor  the  opinion  of  the 
British  people.  Even  were  the  ship  in  which  we  are  embarked 
sinking,  it  would  be  our  duty  still  to  struggle  against  the  element. 
But  never  can  I  acknowledge  that  this  is  our  present  state.  We 
are  riding  proudly  and  nobly  buoyant  upon  the  waves  !  To  the 
argument  that  we  ought,  as  Buonaparte  had  done,  to  have  held 
out  a  prospect  of  political  reform  to  the  Spaniards,  he  replied 
we  had  no  riglit  to  assume  any  dictatorial  power  over  a  country 
which  we  went  to  assist.  We  were  not  to  hold  cheap  the  in- 
stitutions {)f  other  countries  because  they  had  not  ripened  into 
that  maturit\  of  freedom  which  we  ourselves  enjoyed  ;  nor  were 
we  to  convert  an  auxiliary  army  into  a  dominating  garrison ;  nor, 
while  openly  professing  to  aid  the  Spaniards,  covertly  endeavour 
to  force  upon  them  those  blessings  of  which  they  themselves 
must  be  the  best  judges.  If  the  Spaniards  succeeded,  they 
would  certainly  be  happier  and  freer  than  they  had  hitherto 
been;  but  that  liai»piness  and  freedom  must  be  of  their  own 
choice,  not  of  our  dictation.  The  Cenlial  .lunta  was  not  nulif- 
ferent  to  this  prospective  good,  for  it  called  upon  all  literary 
men  to  contribute  their  assistance  in  suggesting  such  laws  as 
might  best  be  enacted  for  the  good  of  the  state.  If  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  laws  were  to  accompany  a  subsidy,  he  doubted 
much  whether  it  would  meet  with  assent :  and  sure  he  was  that 
the  Spaniards  could  not  but  dislike  them,  it"  dictated  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.    In  these  enlightened  days,  said  he,  the  im> 
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position  of  a  foreign  dsmasty  is  not  regarded  with  so  much  ab-  QHAP. 
horrence,  as  it  is  considered  what  useful  internal  regulations  .^^^ 
the  usurpers  may  introduce !  So  detestable  a  mode  of  reasoning  1809. 
is  confined  to  only  a  few  political  speculators ;  the  general  sense 
and  feeling  of  mankind  revolt  at  it.  There  is  an  irresistible 
impulse  which  binds  men  to  their  native  soil ;  which  makes  them 
cherish  dieir  independence  ;  which  unites  them  to  their  legi* 
timate  princes;  and  which  tires  them  with  enthusiastic  indigna- 
tion against  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  yoke.  No  benefit  to  be 
received  from  a  conqueror  can  atone  for  the  loss  of  national  in- 
dependence. Let  us  then  do  homage  to  the  Spanish  nation  for 
their  attachment  to  their  native  soil :  an  attachment  which  in  its 
origin  is  divine ; .  .  and  do  not  let  us  taunt  them  with  being  a 
century  behind  us  in  civilization  or  in  knowledge,  or  adhering 
to  prejudices  in  religion,  in  politics,  or  in  arts,  which  we  have 
happily  surmounted. 

The  more  moderate  opposition  members,  such  as  Mr.  Pon-  i->>rd.«. 
sonby  and  Lord  Henry  Petty,  agreed  that  the  government  had 
taken  a  proper  course  in  demanding  an  explanation  with  regard 
to  Spain  before  any  negotiation  was  commenced.  But  Mr.  (f^"^' 
Whitbread  said  he  lamented  that  the  offer  had  been  so  abruptly 
put  an  end  to.  Even  in  breaking  with  France  it  was  better  to 
break  witli  her  in  a  spirit  of  as  little  acrimony  as  possible, .  .  for, 
let  gentlemen  say  what  they  would,  we  must  ultimately  treat 
with  France, . .  to  this  complexion  we  must  come  at  last ;  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  sny  when  we  might  calculate  upon  even  as 
good  terms  as  we  had  been  offered  in  the  late  overture.  With 
respect  to  Spain,  the  hopes  he  once  had  were  aearly  gone  :  and 
the  various  reports  from  ditVerent  (juarters,  from  some  of  the 
want  of  wisdom  in  the  government,  from  others  of  want  of 
energy  in  the  people,  wore  not  cak  ulnted  to  revive  them.  Per- 
haps before  this  Portugal  was  reconquered.    Buonaparte  was 

VOL.  II.  i  L 
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CtiAPi  hasteniug  to  fulfil  all  his  prophecies.  If  ever  we  wished  for 
^^^^^  peiicc)  with  this  man  probably  we  must  make  it,  and  it  was 

1809.  always  wrong  to  use  insulting  language  towards  him  ;  the  least 
price  of  peace  would  be  for  us  to  use  something  like  decorous 
language  to  a  power  which  was  perhaps  the  greatest  that  had 
ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  world.  And  it  was  extraordinary 
indeed  that  a  government  which  had  committed  the  attack  upon 
Copenhagen  should  call  the  usurpation  of  Spain  unparalleled ! 
It  really  carried  with  it  an  air  of  ridicule.  Why  should  we 
talk  of  atrocity  ?  Why  should  we  blasphemously  call  on  our  God 
.  .  we,  the  ravagers  of  India,  .  .  we  who  had  voted  the  solemn 
thanks  of  the  House  to  the  despoilers  of  that  unhappy»  perse* 
cuted  country  ? 

Thus  did  Mr.  Whitbread  attempt, . .  not  indeed  to  justify 
Buonaparte,  few  of  his  admirers  had  at  that  time  sufficient 
effrontery  for  this,  .  .  but  to  defend  him  by  the  yet  viler  method 

of  recrimination  ;  to  apologize  for  his  crimes  by  the  false  as- 
sertion that  England  had  perpetrated  crimes  as  great ;  to  stand 
forth  ns  tlie  accuser  of  his  country;  and  to  disami  it.  as  far  as  his 
ability  and  his  influence  mio;ht  avail,  of  its  moral  strength,  and 
of  its  hope  in  God  and  a  good  cause.  Six  months  before  he  had 
prayed  God  to  crown  the  etVorts  of  the  Spaniards  with  success 
^1.    as  linal  as  those  et^brts  were  glorious.    *'  Never,"  he  then  said, 

949. 

*'  were  a  people  engaged  in  a  more  arduous  and  honourable 
struggle.  Prri;sh  the  mnrt,  he  then  exclaimed,  who  would  enter- 
tain a  thougtit  ol  purciuismg  peace  by  abandoning  them  to  their 
fate !  Perish  this  country  rather  than  its  safety  should  be  owing 
to  u  compromise  so  horridly  iniquitous  !  "  It  was  now  apparent 
that  the  sympathy  which  had  been  thus  strontrly  expressed  had 
not  been  very  deep.  He  moved  as  an  anu  iidment  upon  the 
address,  that  though  we  should  have  witnessed  with  regret  any 
inclinatioa  to  consent  to  the  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  iSpaiD} 
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it  did  not9ppear  that  any  such  disgraceful  conoessioji  was  re^  CHAP* 
quired  as  a  preliminaiy  by  the  other  belligerent  powers.  The 


stipulation,  therefore,  on  our  part,  that  the  Spaniardu  8hoiil<j^  be  I809. 
admitted  as  ajiarty  was  unwise  and  impolitic :  an:OVfertwie  made 
in  respectful  terms  ought  to  have  been  answered,  in  more  mo- 
derate  and  conciliatory  language,  and  immediate  ateps  taken  for 
entering  into  negotiation  on  the  terms  proposed  in  that  dvffture. 
The  amendment  concluded  by  requesting  that  his  Majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  which 
might  offer  of  acceding  to,  or  commencing  a  negotiation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  on  such  terms  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged  might  render 
compatible  with  the  true  interests  of  the  empire,  and  tiie  honour 
of  his  .Majesty's  crown. 

The  proposed  amendment  provoked  a  severe  reply  from  Mr,  Mr,cnt» 
Croker.  He  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  the  mover,  who  in  his. 
letter  to  Lord  Holland,  when  he  had  stated  his  opinion  that  it 
became  the  Government  at  that  time  to  negotiate,  recommended 
that  "  the  complete  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  French  armies, 
the  abstinence  from  all  interference  in  her  internal  arrangements* 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Royal  1  amily,  should  be  the  conditions 
of  the  negotiation."  Mr.  Croker  commented  also  with  just  in- 
dignation upon  the  strain  of  argument  which  Mr.  Whitbread  had 
pursued.  *'  He  has  set  out,"  said  he,  *'  by  doing  Buonaparte  the 
favour  of  trying  to  find  a  parallel  for  his  attack  on  Spain ;  and 
he  boasts  of  having  found  many.  But  in  the  registers  of  British 
discussion,  in  the  recollections  of  British  feeling,  I  defy  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  to  find  a  parallel  for  his  own  speech, . .  a 
speech  calculated  only  to  plead  the  enemy's  cause.  I  do  not 
mean  to  represent  him  as  intentionally  their  advocate  ;  but  T  will 
assert  that,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  he  has  taken  that  course 
by  seeking  for  examples  which  might  keep  the  French  govem- 
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CHAP,  ment  in  countenance.  But  eren  if  he  were  not  so  deeply  to 
blame  for  this, . .  supposing  even  that  this  coune  was  necessary 
1809.  to  his  argument, . .  even  then  he  had  been  in  error :  he  had  pro- 
duced  no  parallel  instance  ;  the  hlBtory  of  the  world  did  not  fiir^ 
nish  one ;  and  he  had  fruitlessly  gone  out  of  the  path  to  weaken 
the  cause  of  his  country." 
6r,-J?''''  Mr.  Whitbread's  amendment  was  so  little  in  accord  with  the 
Xa^/''/;  V  feelings  even  of  his  colleagues  in  opposition,  that  it  was  not  put 
//te/rr»rA^  to  thc  votc.  But  his  spceck  was  so  favourable  to  Buonaparte, 
and  so  suited  to  the  furtherance  of  his  purposes,  that  the  French 
government  availed  themselves  of  it.  A  very  few  omissions 
adapted  it  to  the  meridian  of  Paris ;  it  was  translated,  inserted 
in  the  provincial  papers  as  well  as  those  of  the  capital,  and 
circulated  through  France  and  those  countries  which  were  under 
its  dominion  or  its  influence.  To  deceive  the  French  and  the 
people  of  the  continent  by  the  official  publication  of  false  intel- 
ligence was  part  of  Buonaparte's  system ;  but  no  fabrication 
«ould  so  well  have  served  his  purpose  as  thus  to  tell  them  that 
an  English  statesman,  one  of  the  most  ^inent  of  the  Whigs,  of 
the  old  advocates  of  liberty,  a  leading  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  declared  in  that  House  that  the  overtures  of  peace 
made  by  France  were  unexceptionable,  and  had  been  unwisely, 
impoliticly,  and  unnecessarily  answered  with  insult;  that  Buona* 
parte,  wielding  the  greatest  power  which  had  ever  existed,  was 
hastening  to  fulfil  all  his  prophecies ;  that  England  must  be 
reduced  to  treat  with  him  at  last,  and  therefore  that  the  King  of 
England  ought  to  be  advised  by  his  Parliament  to  commence  a 
negotiation  as  soon  as  possible  upon  such  terms  as  circumstances 
might  permit ! 

ijki>MM-  debates  upon  the  campaign  in  Portugal  and  the  Con* 

gwaeetm-  vcntioo  of  Cintra  terminated  in  confirming  by  the  sense  of  Par- 
liament  the  opinion  which  the  Court  of  Inquiry  had  pronounced. 
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Events  indeed  had  followed  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  the  CHAl*. 
Convention  having  been  regarded  only  as  to  immediate  interests,  v,^.,,^^ 
not  with  reference  to  principles  which  nrc  of  eternal  application,  1809. 
seemed  like  a  subject  obsolete  and  out  of  date.  Ministers  derived 
another  advantage  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  attacked. 
No  man  could  blame  them,  except  in  the  mere  spirit  of  opposition, 
for  having  sent  an  expcrlition  to  Portugal  ;  the  public  sense  of 
what  had  been  lost  by  tlie  armistice  sutliciently  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  its  destination  ;  and  that  the  force  had  been  sufficient 
for  its  obiect  we  had  the  decisive  authority  of  Sir  Arthur  AVel-  . 
lesley,  and  the  complete  evidence  of  the  victor}''  %vhich  he  had 
gained.    The  discussions  upon  the  expedition  to  Spain  were 
more  frequent  and  more  angry.    Both  parties,  however,  as  soon  f  ''/'']''/^^^' 
as  the  subject  was  brought  forward,  agreed  in  voting  the  thanks  'f^^^ 
of  Parliament  to  the  army  for  their  services,  and  a  monument  to 
the  General.    It  had  been  the  intention  of  Government  to  make 
a  provision  for  the  female  part  of  Sir  John  Moore's  lumily ;  but 
upon  an  intimation  of  their  w  ish  that  it  might  be  transferred  to 
a  male  branch,  a  pension  of  a  tliousand  pounds  was  granted  to 
his  elder  brother.    This  was  a  becoming  act  of  national  gene- 
rosity:  but  thf  oppn-^ition  eagerly  consecrated,  and  as  it  were 
canonized,  the  iiicinury  of  SirJohnAIoore,  that  they  might  impute 
the  whole  misconduct  of  the  campaign,  with  all  its  loss  and  its  dis- 
grace, to  Government ;  and  the  ministers,  always  willing  to  avert 
A  harassing  investigation,  were  well  pleased  that  their  opponents 
should  thus  preclude  themselves  from  pressing  it  upon  military 
grounds. 

Inquiry,  however,  was  called  lor,  not  upon  that  reasonable  ^^^l',^^ 
ground,  but  in  the  avowed  hope  that  it  would  prove  the  ministry  Z"^^ 
guilty  of  that  utter  misconduct  for  which  their  enemies  so  loudly 
and  cxultingly  arraigned  them.     Lord  (irenville  said  it  was  LoriGn*- 
indeed  a  sinking  country  if  such  mismanagement  were  suffered 
to  continue  in  the  midst  of  our  unexampled  perils  and  dif- 
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CHAP,  ficultics.  The  hand  of  Providence  appeared  to  be  onus.  Within 
^"^^  three  years  we  had  lost  the  two  great  statesmen  in  whom  the 
1809-  nation  reposed  its  confidence,  an  admiral  who  had  carried 
our  navy  to  a  pre-eminence  h  hicli  it  never  before  enjoyed,  and 
now  a  great  miHtary  chieftain,  wliose  talents  were  of  the  first 
juir^^r.  order.  **  Was  it  possible,"  Lord  Erskine  asked,  *'  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  friends  whom  we  loved,  and  of  men  whose  lives  were 
precious  to  their  country,  without  lamenting  in  bitterness  that 
they  were  literally  immolated  by  the  ignorance  and  folly  ot  those 
who  now  wished  to  cover  their  own  disgrace  by  the  just  and 
natural  feelings  of  the  public  towards  men  who  had  died  for 
their  native  land  ?  But  for  their  immortal  renown,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  them,  certainly  much  better  for  their  country,  to 
have  shot  them  upon  the  parade  of  St.  James's  Park,  than  to 
have  sent  them,  not  to  suffer  the  noble  risk  of  soldiers,  in  a  prac- 
ticable cause,  but  to  endure  insufferable,  ignoble,  and  useless 
misery,  in  a  march  to  the  very  centre  of  Spain,  where  for  them 
to  attack  was  impracticable,  and  to  retreat  only  possible,  by 
unparalleled  exertions :  and  what  sort  of  retreat  ? .  .  a  retreat 
leaving  upon  the  roads  and  in  the  mountains  of  Spain  from 
8000  to  9000  of  our  brave  men,  dying  of  fatigue,  without  one 
act  of  courage  to  sweeten  tlu;  death  of  a  soldier.  What  could, 
then,  be  a  more  disa:usting  and  Immiliatiug  spectacle,  than  to  see 
the  government  of  this  great  empire,  in  such  a  fearful  season,  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  seemed  not  tit  to  be  a  vestry  in  the  smallest 
parish  ?" 

Mr.  Ponsonby  insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers, 
^  before  they  engaged  in  such  a  contest,  to  have  ascertained  the 
real  state  of  Spam.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  know  that  monks 
could  excite  some  of  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  people  to 
insurrection.  The  disposition  and  views  of  the  upper  classes, 
who  irum  their  rank  and  property  possess  a  natural  luiiuence. 
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ouffht  to  have  been  ascertained;  and,  abovs  all,  the  inclination  CHAP, 
of  that  middle  alass  which  is  every  where  the  great,  bond  and 


cement  of  connexion  between  the  higher  and.lcxwer  oiden.  1809. 
Some  informatiDn  too  they  might  hare  collected  from  history 
before  they  rentured  upon  sending  an  army  ittto  Spain :  for,  as 
far  fls  history  webt,  they  would  not  find  m«oh  to  encourage  them 
in  relying  upon  the  character  of  the  Spattiards  for  cordial  or 
active  co-operation  in  such  a  contest.  ^  lamnotdisposedt*'  said 
he,  to  speak  disrespectAdly  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  history  does 
not  represent  them  as  remarkable  for  that  daring»  enthusiastic, 
high-spirited  disposition  which  prompts  and  qualifies  men  to 
make  a  great  struggle  for  freedom  and  independence*  The 
moat  powerful  principles  to  excite  mankind  have  uniformly 
been  religion  and  liberty :  have  either  been  found  materially  to 
operate  upon  the  recent  movements  of  the  Spanish  people? 
These  are  the  only  principles  which  have  ever  served  to  excite 
the  noble  daring,  the  heroic  resolution  to  conquer  or  die ;  and 
it  was  necessary  therefore  to  inquire  whether  they  were  actuated 
by  both,  or  by  either,  to  calculate  upon  the  probability  of  their 
success  in  the  war.  If  they  were  influenced  by  neither  of  these 
motives,  how  could  any  reflecting  man  look  for  energy,  seal, 
or  perseverance  among  them?  Let  me  not  be  misinterpreted. 
I  do  not  desire  that  they,  or  any  people,  should  become  wild  or 
mad,  and  destroy  society  itself  in  order  to  improve  its  condition; 
that  in  order  to  remove  abuses  they  should  tear  away  all  their 
ancient  institutions ;  ^that  in  order  to  reform  religion  they  should 
destroy  Christianity  itself ;  but  I  do  say,  while  the  Inquisition 
existed,  that  if  the  Spaniards  were  not  sensible  of  the  multitude, 
of  abuses  which  pressed  upon  them,  if  they  felt  not  a  wish  to 
reform  ab.uses  and  to  restore  their  rightSi  and  were  not  willing, 
for  that  reformation  and  restriction,  to  encounter  all  the  dangers 
and  endure  all  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  species  of 
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CHAP,  warfare  in  which  the}-  were  engaged ;  I  say,  that  if  this  people 
^       were  not  actuated  by  the  wish  for,  and  encouraged  by  the  hope 
1809.  of  an  improved  condition,  it  was  impossible  for  any  statesman, 
■Rin^  for  any  man  of  common  sense,  to  suppose  that  they  would  fight 
with  success.    If  they  were  insensible  of  the  cause  of  their  de- 
gradation, and  inditi'erent  as  to  its  removal,  it  was  in  vain  for 
England  to  calculate  upon  materially  exciting  the  spirit,  or 
eflfectually  aiding  the  exertions  of  such  a  people." 

Then,  after  intimating  a  belief  that  Sir  John  Moore  had  acted 
against  his  own  judgement,  and  in  consequence  only  of  Mr. 
Frere's  repeatedly  urging  him  to  advance,  he  asked  whether  the 
Spaniards  had  been  found  willing  and  cordial  in  their  assistance 
to  the  British  army  I  whether  they  had  received  them  as  deliverers 
and  guests,  or  with  jealousy  and  fear?  Perhaps,"  he  continued, 
*'  ministers  may  say  that  the  Spaniards  did  not  discover  all  that 
cordiality  which  was  expected.  But  can  it  be  permitted  that 
they  shall  say  this  after  they  have  involved  the  country  m  such 
a  ruinous,  unproductive,  and  inglorious  struggle?  For  let  us  not 
forget  this,  that,  although  we  have  obtained  renown  for  our  mili- 
tary bravery,  England  has  for  ever  lost  its  character  a  mi- 
litary nation.  Were  you  to  propose  to  send  your  soldiers  again, 
as  an  encouragement  and  aid  to  other  foreign  powers,  what  would 
be  the  answer?  It  would  be,  '  Xo  !  Your  troops  are  good  ;  your 
oificers  are  skilful  and  courageous  ;  but  there  is  something  in 
the  councils  of  England,  or  in  the  nature  and  manner  of  the 
application  of  her  force,  that  renders  it  impossible  ever  to  place 
an}^  reliance  upon  her  military  assistance.'  When  you  appeared 
in  Holland  and  Germany  as  auxiliaries,  you  failed;  true  it  is, 
your  force  in  tliese  cases  was  comparativelv  small,  and  the 
question  remained  undecided.  The  problem  is  solved,  however, 
by  what  has  pas  ed  in  Spain.  You  professed  to  send  forth  the 
largest  army  that  ever  went  from  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
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meeting  the  force  of  Fhmce;  and  what  has  been  the  result?  A  chap. 
shameful  retreat  before  the  annies  of  France,  and  a  disgraceful  ^J^^' 


desertion  of  the  power  you  wished  to  assist  This  campaign,  I  1809. 
say,  will  hare  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  England  long 
after  all  of  us  shall  cease  to  live.  I  ask  the  House,  then,  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry.  I  call  upon  the  country  to  seek  for  one,  in 
order  to  show  how  much  distress,  difficulties,  dangers,  and  perils 
unexampled,  our  soldiers  have  endured  in  this  fruitless  and  in- 
glorious struggle.  I  call  upon  you,  by  the  gratitude  you  owe  to 
those  who  were  thus  shamefully  sacrificed  at  Corufia,. .  by  that 
which  you  owe  to  their  companions  in  arms,  who  are  still  in 
existence,  and  able  and  willing  to  defend  their  country;  I  call 
upon  you,  by  the  interest  you  take  in  those  who  yet  remain,  to 
iiistitute  this  inquiry,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  sacrificed 
by  similar  misconduct  upon  a  future  occasion.  I  call  upon  you, 
,  as  you  value  the  glory  of  our  country,  the  preservation  of  our 
future  power  and  reputation,  as  well  as  our  interest,  by  every 
thing  that  can  excite  the  exertions  of  brave  men,  to  Institute 
this  investigation." 

Lord  Casflereagh,  in  his  reply  to  this  speech,  observed  with  ^f*^* 
sarcastic  truth,  there  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  they  who  called  far  inquiry  meant  that  they  wanted 
information.  It  happened,  however,  Qai  by  pronouncing  upon 
(acts  of  which  he  was  imperfectly  informed,  Mr.  Tiemey  was  led  ^ 
into  a  course  of  argument  most  unfavourable  to  the  intentions 
of  himself  and  those  who  acted  with  him.  Why,  he  demanded, 
had  not  the  10,000  men  who  were  embarked  been  sent  forward 
with  all  speed  to  Sir  John  Moore's  assistance?  On  board  the 
transports  they  were,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  took  them  out  Had 
they  been  sent,  Sir  John  might  have  been  still  alive,  and  a  real 
diversion  then  have  been  effected ;  for  our  army  might  for  some 
time  have  maintained  itself  in  Coruna,  and  have  obliged  the  enemy 
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CHAP,  to  turn  their  whole  attentioD  to  Hut  quarter.  The  loss  which  w6 
J^^tL'      sttstBined  in  our  retreat,  he  nid,  was  carefully  glossed  over. 


1809.  hut  he  understood  that  it  was  at  least  from  8^000  to  10,000  men. 
Such  a  scene  of  woe,  indeed,  bad  scarcely  ever  been  heard  of. 
Think  of  blowing  up  the  ammunition,  destroying  three  or  four 
hundred  waggons,  staving  the  dollar  casks,  leaving  the  artillery 
to  be  cast  away,  and  the  Shrapnell  shells  to  the  French,  who  would 
thus  discover  their  composition !  He  meant  not  to  ascribe  these 
disasters  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  General :  aU  might  have 
been  avoided,  if  only  10,000  men  had  been  sent  to  his  support 
Inquiry,*  therefore,  was  more  than  ever  necessary ;  and  by  the 
result  of  lhat  night's  debate  Great  Britain*  would  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  House  ought  to  con- 
vince the  army  that,  though  they  might  be  exposed  to  unavailing 
exertions,  and  useless  hardships,  by  the  mismanagement  of  ig- 
norant councils,  they  had  protection  in  Parliament,  who  would 
never  be  slow  in  attending  to  their  interest  and  their  comforts. 
Unless  the  officers  of  the  amy  had  this  support  to  look  to,  all 
would  with  them  be  absolute  despair;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  connexions  of  ministers,  there  was  not  an  officer  who 
came  home  from  the  expedition  who  did  not  vent  execrations 
against  the  authors  of  it . .  there  was  not  a  man  engaged  in  that 
retreat  of  unparalleled  hardship  who  did  not  curse  those  who 
pbced  them  in  such  a  situation. 

The  feet  was  as  Mr.  Tiemey  stated  it ; . .  he  was  only  mis- 
taken  in  imputing  it  to  the  government  Four  regiments  and 
two  troops  of  horse  artillery  were  actually  on  board,  and  had 
been  disembarked.  Five  more  regiments  of  cavalry  were  under 
orders  for  Spain,  and  would  have  been,  dispatched  as  soon  as 
the  transports  could  return  for  them.  Nor  had  Mr.  Tiemey 
overstated  the  advantages  which  might  have  been  expected  had 
they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.  >  On  the  contrary,  far  more 
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importaiit  renhs  tfaaa  that  of  muntaiaing  Corafia  for  a  time  CRAP, 
miut  have  euued,  if  Hie  British  army  baci  found  these  reinforce*  J^!j 
ments  there,  even  if  h  could  be  supposed  that  (he  retreat  woald  1809. 
have  been  made  with  rach  desperate  precipitance,  the  General 
knowing  he  had  such  support  at  hand.  He  would  then  have 
retreated  like  one  who  was  falliniz;  back  upon  his  reinforcements, 
not  flying  to  his  ships.  Broken  in  strength  as  the  army  was  by 
severe  exertion  and  excessive  suft'erings,  broken  in  spirit  too  and 
almobt  in  heart  by  the  manner  oi  its  retreat,  it  luul  beaten  the 
pursuers  in  i-Ar  battle,  and  10,000  fresh  troops  would  imve  turned 
the  tide.  Galicia  would  have  been  tlelivered  from  the  enemy, 
Portugal  saved  from  invasion,  and  Soult's  army  iiave  been  cut 
off,  unless  they  could  have  crossed  the  mountains  faster  in  flight 
than  they  had  done  in  pursuit.  Ministers  would  indeed  have 
deserved  the  imputation  so  conlidently  cast  on  them  by  their  op- 
ponents, if  these  advantages  had  been  lost  by  their  misconduct. 
Mr.  Canning  stated  in  their  defence,  that  the  reinforcemeTits  had 
been  countermanded  by  the  Generals,  and  empty  transports  sent 
out  in  conformity  to  their  distinct  requisition.  "  It  was  an  atiiict- 
ing  circumstance,"  said  he,  to  send  out  empty,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  oft'  tlie  army,  those  ships  which  had  been  tilled  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforcing  it.  Among  all  the  decisions  to  which 
I  have  been  a  party,  no  one  has  ever  in  the  course  of  my  life 
occurred  which  gave  me  more  pain  than  this  ;  .  .  every  dictate 
ot  the  understanding  was  torturtd,  pvery  feeling  was  wrung  by 
it.  But  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  no  choice.  They  felt  that 
it  would  excite  dissntisfaction  in  England  and  dismay  in  Spain; 
and  yet  they  had  no  alternative.'' 

Mr.  Canning  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  more  general  Mr.om- 
arguments  of  Mr.  Ponsonby.    "  It  had  been  argued,"  he  said, 
"  that  before  the  assistance  of  this  country  had  been  given  to 
Spain,  we  ought  to  have  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  Spaniards 
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by  the  higher  ranks ;  whether  they  were  wadded'  to  their  ancient 


1 809 .  iD8titiitionB»  or  disposed  to  shake  off  the  ogpreflslon  of  their  former 
government ;  to  abjure  the  errors  of  a  delnsire  religion ;  and  to 
forswear  the  Pope  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  The  policy  of  his 
Majesty's  government  was  different.  They  felt  that  the  Spanish 
nation  wanted  other  and  more  aids  than  lectures  on  municipal 
institutions ;  they  were  content  that  a  ^tish  army  should  act 
in  Spain,  though  the  Grand  Inquisitor  might  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  armies ;  though  the  people  mi^t  have  been 
attached  to  theb  ancient  monarchy,  and  with  one  hand  upheld 
Ferdinand  VII.,  whilst  with  the  other  they  worshipped  the  Lady 
of  the  Pillar.  God  forbid  we  should  be  so  intolerant  as  to  make 
.  a  ccmformity  to  our  own  opinions  the  price  of  our  assistance  to 
others,  in  their  efforts  for  national  independence ;  to  carry  the 
sword  in  one  hand,  and  what  we  might  choose  to  call  the  Bights 
of  Man  in  the  other  I  But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards  was 
not  pretended ;  what  they  had  in  their  mouths,  they  felt  in  thdr 
hearts:  they  were  enthusiastically  determined  to  defend  their 
country  to  the  last  extremity,  or  to  perish  under  its  ruins.  The 
eause  was  not  desperate ;  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  unsubdued ; 
the  boundaries  of  French  power  were  confined  within  the  limits 
of  their  military  posts ;  the  throne  of  Joseph  was  erected  on  sand, 
and  would  totter  with  the  first  blast;  and  Buonaparte,  even 
should  he  succeed,  instead  of  a  yielding  and  unreproaching  ally, 
would  have  an  impatient,  revolting,  and  turbulent  nation  to  keep 
down.  The  cause  was  not  therefore  desperate,  because  our  army 
of  30,000  or  40,000  men  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw;  and  it 
was  not  just  to  the  country,  or  to  the  army,  which  he  hoped 
-  would  again  prove  the  stay  and  bulwark  of  Europe,  to  assert 
that  its  honour  was  in  consequence  gone  for  ever..  All  the 
energy  of  libertyt  and  all  the  sacredness  of  loyalty,  still  sur^ 
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tived;  and  the  Spaniah  revolution  waa,  he  tnuted*  destined  by  chap. 
Ftovidence  to  stand  between  posterity  and  French  despotism, 


and  to  show  to  the  world,  that,  amidst  the  paroxysms  of  freedom,  1809. 
a  monarch  might  still  be  loved.  If,  therefor^  ministers  could 
show  that  Ihese  were  the  feelings  by  which  they  were  influenced, 
and  that  they  had  acted  up  to  these  feelings,  their  justification 
would  be  complete;  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  liberal  and 
disinterested  measures  of  his  Majesty's  government  towards 
Spain  were  more  congenial  to  British  feeling,  and  more  honour- 
-  able  to  the  national  character,  than  if  they  had  set  out  in  theic 
career  of  assistance  by  picking  up  golden  apples  for  ourselves. 
For  himself,  as  an  humble  individual  of  the  government,  and 
having  a  share  in  these  transactions,  the  recollection  would  be 
a  source  of  gratification  which  he  should  carry  with  him  to  the 
grave.  If  we  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Spain,  we  had  left  that 
country  with  fresh  laurels  blooming  upon  our  brows ;  and  what* 
ever  failure  there  had  been  upon  the  whole  might  still  be  re* 
paired.  If  that  was  to  be  brought  forward  as  the  ground  for 
accusation,  he  stood  there  for  judgement.  The  object  of  the 
motion  was  to  take  the  reins  of  government  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  held  them ;  and  upon  that  ground  he  desired  that  the 
present  ministers  might  be  judged  by  comparison.  Was  it  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  that  Spain  should  be  abandoned?  Was  it 
a  principle  agreed  upon,  that  the  direction  of  government  should 
be  committed  to  other  hands?  Was  it  then  a  settled  opinion,, 
that  there  was  something  fatal  in  the  will,  and  irresistible  in  thcr  V 
power  of  Buonaparte?  and  was  the- world  to  submit  to  his  ty-« 
rannous  resolves,  as  to  a  divine  infliction?  Whatever  might  be 
the  fruits  of  Buonaparte's  victories  in  other  reqpects,  the  spirit 
of  the  Spanish  nation  was  yet  unsubdued.  His  fortune,  no  doubly 
had  been  augmented ;  but  still  it  was  fortune,  not  fate ;  and 
therefore  not  to  be  considered  unchangeable  and  fixed«  Ther^ 
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WM  aometiiiDg  unwortliy  in  the  Bentiment  that  wtHiU  defer  to 
this  fortune,  as  to  the  dispeiuatiozui  of  ProTidence ;  lookuig  upon 
it  Bs  immntable  in  its  nature,  and  inenstible  by  human  means : 

•  Te 

Vtm  ftdmu*  F<Miiin*  Dem,  eotloqiift  loeiiiiiii.*'' 

This  was  a  triumphant  reply.  The  arguments  of  the  op- 
position had  been  so  misdifected,  that  there  was  no  occasion  ot 
subterfuge,  sophistry,  or  the  shield  of  a  majority  to  baffle  them : 
they  were  refutable  by  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  where  they 
relied  on  facts, . .  by  an  appeal  to  principles  and  feelings,  where 
they  pretended  to  philosophy.  Mr.  Canning'  spoke  from  his 
heart  There  was  nothing  which  he  was  required  to  extenuate 
or  to  exaggerate ;  all  that  was  needful  was  a  manly  avowal  of 
what  had  been  done,  and  of  the  reasons  why  it  had  been  done. 
He  had  a  good  cause  to  plead,  and  he  pleaded  it  with  a  force 
and  eloquence  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Hie  same  cause  was  in 
Afcwiirf.  effect  pleaded  by  Mr.  Windham,  though  he  took  his  place  in  the 
opposition  ranks,  and  voted  for  the  inquiry  as  an  opposition 
question.  *'  Our  expedition  to  Spain,"  he  said,  **  had  been  so 
managed  as  to  produce  what  was  much  worse  than  nothing.  What 
we  called  our  best  army  had  retreated  from  the  field  without 
striking  a  blow,  on  the  mere  rumour  of  the  enem/s  advance. 
We  had  shown  them  that  our  best  troops  could  do  nothing,  and 
therefore  that  there  was  little  chance  of  their  undisciplined  pea- 
santry succeeding  better.  There  were  two  courses  which  might 
have  been  pursued,  either  that  of  striking  a  blow  upon  the  £bro 
while  the  enemy  were  weak  and  their  attiention  distracted, . .  or, 
if  this  were  hopeless,  of  proceeding  at  once  upon  some  general 
plan  with  a  view  to  the  final  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
first  was  a  mere  question  on  which  few  but  those  in  office  could 
have  the  means  of  judging.  But  if  the  force  sent  to  the  Ebro 
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had  (u5  it  ought  to  have  been)  been  cliicily  cavulry  (which  the  CHAl'. 
enemy  mo&t  wanted,  and  we  could  best  spare),  sucli  a  force,  even  ,  , 
if  it  had  been  found  insufficient  for  its  immediate  object,  could  I8O9. 
have  retired  in  safety  to  that  part  of  the  Peninsula  where,  at  all  fi^^^^ 
events,  and  m  ( \  t)ry  view,  the  great  mass  of  our  force  should  be 
collected . .  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.  These 
were  the  only  two  places  from  which  a  large  body  of  troops, 
when  pressed  by  a  superior  arniy.  could  hope  to  get  away ;  and 
tliere  was  no  other  ptirt  of  Spam  to  which  a  British  army,  large 
enough  to  be  of  any  use,  could  with  propriety  be  trusted. 

"  There,  therefore,"  INIr.  \A^indham  continued,  "  1  would  have 
collected  the  greatest  force  that  this  country  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  furnished.  There  was  no  reason  why  we  might  not 
have  had  an  army  of  10(),UUU.  An  hundred  thousand  men,  with 
Gibraltar  to  retreat  upon,  was  a  far  less  risk  to  the  countn,'  than 
30,000  in  tlie  situation  in  which  the  ministry  had  placed  tliem  : 
nay,  than  3(>,00U  in  the  very  situation  spoken  of;  because  a 
general  must  be  miserably  deficient  in  knowledge  of  his  business, 
who,  in  such  an  abundant  country,  and  with  such  a  fortress 
behind  him,  would,  with  an  army  of  that  amount,  suffer  himself 
to  be  prevented  from  making  good  his  retreat,  by  any  force 
which  the  enemy  could  bring  against  him.  For  when  we  talked 
of  Buonaparte's  numbers,  we  must  recollect  where  those  num- 
bers were  to  act  To  meet  in  the  south  of  Spain  a  British  force 
of  100,000,  Buonaparte  must  bring  over  the  P5  renees  a  force  of 
not  less  than  200,000 ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  demand  that  would 
be  made  upon  him  by  the  Spanish  army  which  might  be  raised  in 
that  pert  of  Spain,  to  co-operate  with  the  British,  and  which  the 
presence  of  such  a  British  force  would  help  to  raise.  Buonaparte 
would  have  a  whole  kingdon^  which  he  must  garrison,  behind 
him,  if  he  would  either  be  sure  of  his  supplies,  or  make  provision 
against  total  destruction,  in  the  e^ent  of  any  reverse.   He  must 
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CHAP  ^'2^^  armVlength,  while  our  strength  would  be  exerted 

XXI.   :Mtliiu  dibtunce,  with  an  impregnable  fortress  at  hand,  furnish- 
1809   ^^S  ^  ^^^^  rt  Ireat  in  case  of  disaster,  and  a  source  of  endless 
FOnan/.  supply,  by  means  of  its  safe  and  undisturbable  communication 
with  this  cnulll^\^    And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  while  the  army 
continued  lu  the  south,  Buonaparte  might  continue  muster  of  the 
north.    What  mastery  could  he  have  of  any  part  of  Spain,  while 
such  an  army  could  keep  on  foot  in  any  other  ?  And  why,  in 
case  of  success,  did  the  security  of  its  retreat  require  that  it 
should  never  advance  ?    There  was  never  an}'  thing  so  demon- 
strable, therefore,  as  Lliat  the  only  way  of  carrying  on  effectually 
a  campaign  in  Spain,  whatever  else  you  might  have  done,  was  to 
collect  your  army  in  the  south.    A  force  raised  to  the  greatest 
possible  amount  to  which  the  mind  and  means  of  the  country,. . 
then  elevated  above  itself,  and  exalled  to  something  of  a  preter- 
natural greatness,  .  .  could  have  carried  it,  sliduld  have  been 
placed  where  it  would  have  been  safe  from  the  risk  of  total  loss, 
and  would  not  have  been  kept  down  by  the  idea  that  the  deposit 
was  too  great  for  the  country  to  hazard.  This  should  have  been 
the  great  foundation,  the  base  line  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 
On  this  the  country  might  have  given  a  loose  lo  all  its  exertions, 
with  the  consolatory  reflection,  that  the  greater  its  exertions, 
the  greater  its  security, ..  the  more  it  made  its  prr  j^Miations 
eflfectual  to  their  purpose,  the  less  was  the  risk  at  which  iL  acted." 

Mr.  Windham  then  censured  in  strong  terms  the  neglect  of 
those  opportunities  which  our  command  at  sea  had  oiTcredupon 
the  eastern  coast  of  Spain ;  "  a  coast,''  he  said,  "  which  was 
placed  as  the  high  road  for  the  entry  of  troops  from  France, 
which  was  every  where  accessible  for  our  ships,  and  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  race  of  men  who  fought  at  Gerona  and  Zara- 
goza.  Total  forgetfulness  could  alone  explain  this  most  un- 
accountable neglect.    But  the  great  and  pregnant  source  of 
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error  in  xninUterti"  he  obBerredj "  besides  the  fault  of  not  know-  c^^' 
ing  better,  wa^  that  which  fhey  had  in  common  with  many  other  w*!*^^ 
ministers^  and  which  he  had  signally  witnessed  in  some  of  his 
own  timci . .  that  of  mistakiDg  bustle  for  activity,  and  supposing 
that  they  were  doing  a  great  deal,  when  they  were  only  making 
a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  spending  a  great  deal  of  money.  They 
looked  at  every  measure,  not  with  a  view  to  the  effect  which  it 
was  to  produce  abroad,  but  to  the  appearance  which  it  was  to 
make  at  home."  He  then  spoke  of  the  campaign  in  Spain  more 
fairly  than  either  party  had  ventured  to  represent  it  "He  could 
not,"  he  said,  "  help  perceiving  in  the  conduct  of  this  war,  and 
certainly  in  much  of  the  lan<vMage  held  about  it,  a  certain  mix- 
ture of  that  error  which  prevailed  in  niaiiy  years  of  the  last,  of 
looking  to  other  powers  for  what  ought  to  have  been  our  own 
work.  We  did  not  set  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  as  people 
would  who  estimated  truly  what  the  exertions  of  this  country 
could  do,  when  fairly  put  forth.  In  this  point  there  was  a  want 
of  confidence  in  ourselves ; .  .  in  another  there  was  a  want,  not 
merely  of  generosity,  but  of  common  justice  toward  our  allies. 
There  could  be  nothing  more  fallacious  than  to  estimate  the 
feelings  of  a  country  towards  any  cause  by  the  feelings  excited 
in  that  part  of  it  which  should  be  exposed  to  the  immediate 
pressure  of  an  army.  Tf  the  scene  of  war  lay  in  England,  and 
we  had  an  army  ot  allies,  or  even  of  our  own  countr3^men,  acting 
for  our  defence,  they  would  not  be  very  popular  in  the  places 
where  they  were  quartered  or  encamped ;  and  there  would  not 
be  wanting  complaints  among  the  farmers  whose  provisions  were 
consumed,  whose  hen-roosts  were  plundered,  whose  furniture 
was  stolen,  whose  ricks  were  set  on  fire,  and  whose  wives  and 
dauglitt^rs  might  not  always  escape  insult,  that  the  French  them- 
selves could  not  do  tlicm  greater  mischief  Now,  if  this  were 
true,  as  infallibly  it  would  be,  of  English  troops  upon  English 
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CHAP,  ground,  might  we  not  suppose  that  argood  deal  more  of  the  same 
sort  would  happen  when  English  troppB  were  oo  Spanish  ground, 

I8O9.  where  every  cause  of  dissatisfaction  must  be  aggravated  a  thou- 
sand-foid,  by  difference  of  habits  and  manners,  and  the  want  of 
any  common  language,  by  which  the  parties  might  understand 
one  another  ?  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  he  was  afrnid,  that  we 
were  not  the  nation  who  accommodated  ourselves  best  to  strangers, 
or  knew  best  how  to  conciliate  their  good  will :  and  when  to  ail 
this  was  added,  that  we  were  a  retreating  army,  and  an  army 
compelled  to  retreat  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  much  conr 
sequent  disorder,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  neither  we  ap? 
peared  to  the  people,  nor  they  to  us,  in  the  most  advantageous 
form«  Kor  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  the 
line  of  our  march  to  be  considered  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  people  in  Spain.  On  many 
occasions  the  soldiers,  at  the  end  of  a  long  march,  had  nothing 
provided  for  them  to  eat,  and  were  obliged  to  help  themseWes. 
The  inhabitants,  whether  they  staid  or  had  Bed,  had  locked  up 
their  houses,  and  nothing  was  to  be  got  but  by  breaking  them 
open  ;  and  when  once  soldiers,  whether  from  necessity  or  other- 
wise, began  to  break  open  houses,  farther  irregularities  must  be 
expected.  Galicia  was  probably  an  unfair  specimen  of  what 
was  to  be  looked  for  from  the  rest  of  Spain ;  not  so  much  from 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  as  from  the  state  of  society  ther6| 
where  the  gentry  were  few,  and  of  little  influence ;  and  where 
there  was  almost  a  total  want  of  those  classes  which  might  direct 
and  methodize  the  exertions  of  the  lower  orders.  But  to  talk 
of  the  Spaniards  generally,  as  wanting  in  Heal,  or  courage,  or 
determination  to  defend  their  country,  was  more  than  any  one 
would  venture,  after  such  examples  as  Zaragoza.  A  defence 
had  there  been  made,  so  far  exceeding  what  was  to  be  expected, 
from  a  regular  army,  that  a  general  in  this  country  would  have 
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been  made  a  peer  for  having  surrendered  Zaragoza,  in  circum-  chap. 
stances  far  short  of  those  in  which  its  inhabitants  defended  it." 

There  was  an  English  spirit  in  this  speech,  such  as  might  1809. 
hiave  been  looked  for  from  Mr.  Windham:  for  if  sometimes  he 
seemed  to  delight  in  making  with  perverse  ingenuity  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,  and  treated  as  a  sport  for  the  intellect 
subjects  which  deserved  a  serious  and  severe  feeling,  no  political 
views  or  enmities  ever  betrayed  him  into  an  unworthy  act,  or 
sentiment  inconsistent  with  his  natural  generosity.  The  motion 
for  inquiry  was  rejected ;  but  whatever  papers  were  called  for 
were  granted,  though  Lord  Liverpool  warned  his  opponents, 
that  if  they  insisted  upon  making  some  of  these  documents  pub-  -^^^j* 
lie,  they  would  perceive  the  impropriety  when  it  was  too  late. 
They  found  in  these  papers  what  they  wanted,  .  .  an  assertion 
broadly  made  by  Sir  John  Moore,  that  the  Spaniards  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  make  any  efforts  for  themselves. 
To  convince  the  people  of  England,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe, 
of  this,''  he  said,  it  was  necessary  to  risk  his  army,  and  for  that 
reason  be  made  the  march  to  Sahagun.  As  a  diversion,"  he 
continued,  **  it  succeeded.  I  brought  the  whole  disposable 
force  of  the  French  against  this  army,  and  it  has  been  allowed 
to  follow  me,  without  a  single  movement  being  made  to  favour 
my  retreat  The  people  of  C^alicia,  though  armed,  made  no 
attempt  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  French  through  the  mountains. 
They  abandoned  their  dwellings  at  our  approach,  drove  away 
their  carts,  oxen,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  of  the  smallest 
aid  to  the  army.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  our  sick  have 
been  left  behind :  and  when  our  horses  or  mules  failed,  which,  on 
such  marches,  and  through  sudi  a  country,  was  the  case  to  a  great 
extent,  baggage,  ammunition,  stores,  and  even  money,  were  neces- 
sarily destroyed  or  abandoned."  This  was  a  heavy  charge  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  it  was  triumphantly  repeated  by  those  who. 
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CHAP,  being  the  opponents  of  ministry,  became  tliereby  the  enemies 
^^^^^  of  the  Spanish  cause.  Yet  it  might  have  occuiFed  to  them  that 
1809.  it  was  neither  generous  nor  prudent  to  reproach  an  undisciplined 
peasantry  for  not  attempting  to  defend  defiles  through  which 
the  fiDest  army  that  had  cv  or  left  England,  with  a  man  who  was 
supposed  to  be  their  best  general  at  its  head,  was  reti'eating 
faster  than  ever  army  had  retreated  before.  If  these  passes  were 
not  defensible,  why  should  the  Galicians  be  condemned  for  not 
defending  them  1  If  they'  were^  why  did  the  British  army  run 
through,  leaving  theur  baggage,  stores,  and  ammunition,  their 
money,  their  horses,  their  sick,  their  dying,  and  their  dead,  to 
track  the  way  ? 

This  accusation  against  our  allies  the  opposition  had  ex- 
pected to  find ;  but  they  had  not  h>oked  for  a  heavier  charge 
against  the  army  itself  from  the  same  authority, . .  a  charge  too 
which,  if  any  thing  more  than  the  consternation  and  fli^tof  the 
British  force  had  been  required  to  excuse  the  Galicians,  would 
have  supplied  it.  For  the  General  added  in  this  unhappy  dis- 
patch, I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  army  whose  conduct  I  had 
such  reason  to  extol  on  its  march  through  Portugal,  and  on  its 
Iffrival  in  Spain,  has  totally  changed  its  character  since  it  began 
to  retreat  I  can  say  nothing  in  its  favour,  but  that  when  there 
was  a  prospect  of  fighting  the  enemy,  the  men  were  then  orderly, 
and  seemed  pleased,  and  determined  to  do  their  duty."  Of 
what  nature,"  it  was  asked,  was  this  miscooduct  with  which 
General  Moore  so  roundly  accused  a  whole  army,  almost  with 
his  dying  breath  ?  Did  the  officers  behave  ill,  or  the  men,  or 
both  ?  Did  they  refuse  to  fight,  or  did  they  refuse  to  tiy  ?  What 
had  they  done,  or  what  had  tiiey  omitted  to  do  1"  These  questions 
were  asked  by  the  wiser  part  oi  the  public,  and  the  narratives  of 
the  campaign,  which  were  afterwards  published,  amply  answered 
them.   It  then  appeared  that  the  army,  from  the  hour  in  which 
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it  w&B  tonied  into  arout*  considered  themselm  like  B&ilots  after  chap. 
a  shipwreck^  released  from  all  discipline  by  the  common  min; 

. that  they  pUmdered,  buml^  and  destroyed  before  them; . .  1809. 
that  while  maily  of  the  officefs  murmured  against  the  conduct  of  ^TT**. 
the  comniander»  the  men  cried  out  loudly  against  the  disgrace  of 
running  away ; . .  that  order,  disciplinei  temperance^  and  even 
humanity,  were  laid  aside  by  them  in  their  desperation:  but 
that  they  had  never  forgotten  the  honour  of  En^and ;  and  that 
whenever  a  hopet  of  &cing  the  enemy  was  held  out  to  them,  order 
was  instantaneously  restored,  they  were  themselves  ag^n,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  their  fatigues  and  sufferings,  manifested  that  invincible 
couHage  which,  happily  for  themselves  and  for  their  country,  they 
were  allowed  at  last  to  prove  upon  the  French  at  Corufia. 

Such  consequences,  however,  humiUating  as  they  were,  ware 
inevitable  in  a  retreat  so  conducted^  But  Sir  John  Moore's  dis- 
patch contained  a  more  startling  avowal,  for  it  was  then  first 
made  known  that  he  had  been  advised  to  propose  terms  to  the 
enemy,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  embark  quietly.  It  was 
indeed  an  unexpected  shock  to  learn  that  there  were  offic  ers, 
and  of  such  rank  as  to  offer  advice  to  the  General,  who  were  for 
asking  leave  of  the  French  to  embark,  and  puiciiasins;  by  such 
dishonour  that  safety  which  the  armv,  broken-hearltd  a.->  it  was, 
without  horse,  and  almost  without  artillery,  won  gloriously  for 
itself.  From  this  incalculable  evil,  this  inexpiable  disj^race,  Sir 
John  Alooie  had  saved  us.  But  who  were  the  men  who  had  so 
little  confidence  in  British  valour,  that  they  would  not  have  fought 
the  battle  ofCoruna?  Who  were  they  who,  instead  of  relying 
upon  their  own  hearts  and  hands,  would  have  proposed  terms  to 
Marshal  Soult,  and  set  the  Spaniards  an  example  to  which  every 
traitor  or  every  coward  among  them  might  have  ajiptaled  as  a 
precedent  for  any  baseness?  This  question  was  not  asked  in 
Parliament ;  nor  was  any  pledge  required  from  Government,  or 
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ciiAP.  given,  that  these  men  should  never  on  any  future  occadon  be. 
.  ^^1'.  trusted  with  command.  Not  a  single  remark  was  made  in  either 
1809.  House  by  either  party  upon  this  subject,  nor  upon  any  of  the 
information  contained  in  a  dispatch  which  had  been  iondiy 
called  for  as  of  such  great  importance.  It  furnished  no  matter 
of  reproach  against  the  ministry,  and  therefore  it  was  not  the 
kind  of  information  which  their  opponents  wanted.  And  mi- 
nisters themselves  could  make  no  use  of  it  in  their  own  justifica- 
tion, for,  having  it  in  their  hands,  they  had  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  of  whose  previous  misconduct 
ibey  possessed  these  proofs ;  and  instead  of  defending  their  own 
measures  by  arguing  that  the  campaign  might  probably  have 
turned  out  well,  and  beyond  all  doubt  less  disastrously,  if  the 
Commander  had  acted  with  moie  vigour  and  more  discretion, 
they  had  asserted  that  every  thing  had  been  ably  executed,  as 
well  as  wisely  planned. 

Some  matter,  however,  for  accusation  the  opposition  thought 
they  had  found  in  Mr.  Frere's  correspondence  with  Sir  John 
Moore.  They  affirmed  that  the  fatal  event  of  the  campaign 
had  been  caused  by  his  interference,  he  having  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  army's  advance.  To  have  his  conduct  fairly  and 
impartially  considered  is  what  no  agent  of  the  British  govern* 
ment  expects  from  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  govemmeDt,  the 
just  and  honourable  feelings  of  private  life  being  so  commonly 
cast  aside  in  political  warfare,  that  the  wonder  is  when  a  trace 
of  them  is  found  remaining.  But  Mr.  Frere  was  attacked  with 
peculiar  acrimony,  as  the  intimate  fiiend  of  Mr.  Canning ;  this 
being  motive  enough  for  virulence  when  a  spirit  of  faction  pre^ 
vails.  He  was  charged  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  with  folly, 
ignorance,  and  presumption ;  it  was  declared  that  his  incapaci^ 
bad  given  Buonaparte  the  same  advantage  as  that  Emperor  was 
accustomed  to  derive  from  corruption  and  treasolk ;  and  it  was 
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announced  tliat  an  address  would  be  moved  for  his  immediate  CHAP. 

XXI 

recall.  That  intention  was  not  pursued  when  it  was  understood  v^^^^^ 
tliat  Marquis  Wellesley  would  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  1809. 
the  embassy;  and  upon  every  point  except  that  of  having  de-  '^'^^ 
sired  thai  Colonel  Charmilly  might  be  examined  before  a  council 
of  war,  his  conduct  was  fully  vindicated  and  approved  by  the 
ministers.    In  so  doing  they  thought  he  had  adopted  an  im- 
proper course  ;  but  they  proved  from  the  documents  which  had 
supplied  the  grounds  of  the  accusation,  that  Sir  John  Moore  had 
not  been  guilty  of  the  gross  liult  which  his  admirers,  in  their 
desire  of  criminating  another,  iminiiod  to  liim  :  he  had  not  made 
a  forward  movement  which  endangered  the  army  contrary  to  his 
own  judgement,  and  in  deference  to  an  opinion  which  he  dis- 
approved :  but  upon  his  own  plans,  and  in  <  oust  (pu  nee  of  the 
information  which  he  obtained  from  an  intercepted  dispatch. 

In  the  course  of  these  debafps  I'arl  Grrv  complained  that  rnforrg. 
only  2000  cavalry  had  been  sent  to  Spam,  thouL^li  we  had  27,000, 
and  though  that  description  of  force  was  peculiarly  necessary  in 
that  country ;  and  he  contrasted  the  conduct  of  the  British  go- 
vernment with  that  of  Buonaparte,  "  the  consummate  general 
whose  plans  they  had  to  oppose.  In  rapidity  of  execution,"  said 
his  lordship,  he  is  only  equalled  by  his  patience  in  preparing 
the  means.  He  has  all  the  opposite  qualities  of  Fabius  and 
Marcellus,  whether  you  consider  the  country  in  which  he  acts, 
the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  contend,  or  the  means  by  which 
he  is  to  subdue  them.  He  rivals  Hannibal  in  the  application  of 
the  means»  and  is  exempt  firom  his  only  fault,  that  of  not  im- 
proving by  past  experience.  The  means  provided  by  Buona- 
parte for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  are  so  well  com- 
bined, and  his  objects  so  ably  prosecuted,  as  generally  to  give 
him  a  moral  certainty  of  success  ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  total  disregard  of  the  justice  of  those  objects,  it  is  im- 
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CHAP.  pdBsible  not  to  admire  the  ability  and  wisdom  with  wfaicH  he 
•J^^'  comblnea  the  means  of  accomplishing  them.  In  order  to  main* 
1809.  tain  against  such  an  antagonist  the  ultimate  contest  which  is  to 
decide  for  ever  the  power  and  independence  of  this  country,  the 
true  policy  of  those  who  gorem  it  most  be,  to  pay  a  strict  at- 
tention to  economy,  to  be  actuated  by  a  determination  to  con- 
centrate our  means,  not  to  endanger  them  In  any  enterprise  or 
speculation  in  which  the  event  is  doubtful;  but  pursuing  .the 
economical  system  of  husbanding  our  resources,  by  which  alone 
we  could  enable  ourselves  to  continue  a  contest,  the  cessation  of 
which  does  not  depend  upon  us,  but  upon  the  injustice  of  our 
enemy." 

.  The  £arl  of  Liverpool  remarked,  in  reply,  how  singular  it 
was  that  every  one  who  censured  the  plan  which  ministers  had 
followed  with  regard  to  Spain  had  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  that 
none  of  those  plans  should  have  a  single  principle  of  agreement 
with  each  other.  This  at  least,  he  said,  showed  the  difficulty 
which  government  must  have  felt  in  forming  its  measures,  thou^ 
it  afforded  a  fedlil^  in  defending  them.  As  to  the  accusation 
of  not  sending  a  sufficient  force  of  cavalry,  he  stated  that  as 
much  tonnage  was  required  for  6000  horse  as  for  40,000 foot; 
and  moreover  that  vessisls  of  a'  different  description  were  ne- 
cessary, of  which  a  very  limited  number  could  at  any  time  be 
procured.  Tet  from  8000  to  9000  horse  had  been  sen<^  and 
there  would  have  been  not  less  than  12,000,  had  not  the  General 
countermanded  the  reinforcements  which  were  ready.  Weak  as 
Earl  Grey  might  be  pleased  to  deem  the  ministers,  they  had  not 
been  so  foolish  as  to  expect  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  Spaniards 
would  meet  with  uninterrupted  success ;  they  were  not  yet  guilty 
of  calculating  upon  impossibilities ;  they  had  not  supposed  that 
such  a  cause  as  the  cause  of  Spain,  to  be  fought  for  with  such  an 
enemy  as  the  ruler  of  France,  could  be  determined  in  one  cam- 
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paigib  Bevenes  diey  had  met;  but  those  reverses  were  not  chap. 
owing  to  the  indifierence  or  apathy  of  the  Spaniards ;  they  were  J^i^ii^ 
imputable  to  their  want  of  discipline,  and  to  an  ill-judged  con-  1809.' 
tempt  for  the  French,  a  proof  in  itself  of  their  seal  and  ardour.  - 
And  what  would  have  been  the  general  sentiment  in  that  country 
and  in  this  If  our  army  had  retired  without  atteinptingany  thing  ? 
If,  when  after  all  her'repeated  disasters,  the  spirit  of  Spain  was 
unsubdued,  and  her  cs^ital  bidding  defiance  to  an  immense  army 
at  the  very  gates ;  if  a  British  army,  so  marshalled  and  equipped, 
and  after  a  long  march  to  the  aid  of  their  aUy,  had  in  that  hour 
of  trial  turned  dieir  backs  upon  her  danger,  what  would  have 
been  thought  of  the  sincerity  of  our  co-operation  ?  **  I  believe  in 
my  conscience,"  he  continued,  **  that  that  movement  of  Sir  John 
Moore  saved  Spain.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  may  be 
startled  at  the  assertion :  it  is  my  fixed  and  decided  opinion,  and 
as  such  I  will  avow  it.  After  the  destruction  of  Blake's  army, 
the  defeat  of  Castaiios,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Extre- 
madunit. .  after  the  capitulation  of  Madrid,  which  promised  to 
emulate  the  glory  of  Zaragoza,  and  would  . have  done  so,  had  not 
treachery  interposed ;  if  at  that  crisis  Buonaparte  had  pursued 
his  conquests,  by  pushing  to  the  southern  provinces,  the  Spanish 
troops  would  never  have  had*  time  to  rally  there.  But  that  time 
was  given  by  Sir  John  Moore*s  advance  in  their  favour.  Never 
was  there  a  more  efiectual  diversion.  Sir  John  Moore  himself 
said,  that  as  a  diversion  it  had  completely  and  effectually  suc- 
ceeded. Nor  was  the  moral  effect  of  thus  re-aninating  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  to  be  overiooked.  Let  the  final  issue  of  the  contest 
be  what  it  may,  France  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  subduing  Spain. 
I  admit  that  Buonaparte  has  200,000  men  in  that  country.;  that 
his  troops  are  of  the  bravest,  and  his  generals  among  the  most  skiU 
ful  in  the  world ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  has  been  himiself  at  their 
liead:  and  yet,  with  all.  this,  he  has  not  got  possession  of  more 
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CHAP.  tftritaQr  than  had  last  year :  he  only  holds  such  parts  as  in 
every  war  fell  to  the  lot  of  whichever  brought  the  largest  army 
1809.  the  field.  I  aia  fax  irom  saying,  regard  being  had  to  the 
man  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  laniards  must 
ultimately  succeed  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  looking  at  the  spirit 
they  have  evinced,  and  the  actioiiB  that  have  happened,  parti-* 
QuJarly  the  defence  of  Zaragoza,  I  cannot  feel  lukewarm  in  my 
hope  that  their  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  ultimate  success. 
In  that fatol  contest  with  America  we  gained  every  battle ;  we  took 
every  town  we  besieged,  until  the  capture  of  General  Burgoyne ; 
and  yet  the  Americans  ultimately  succeeded,  by  perseverance, 
in  the  contest.  In  the  present  struggle,  do  not  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  country  ailbrd  a  hope  of  success  ?  does  not  its 
population  forbid  despair  ?  We  have  not  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  Spanish  people;  we  know  that  every  true  Spanish  heart 
beats  high  for  this  country :  we  know  that  whatever  may  happen, 
they  do  not  accuse  us.  Submission  may  be  the  lot  they  are  fated 
to  endure  in  the  end  ;  but  they  do  not  impute  to  us  the  cause  of 
their  misfortunes :  they  are  sensible  that  neither  the  thirst  after 
commerce,  nor  territory,  nor  security,  is  to  be  imputed  to  us,  in 
the  assistance  we  have  afforded  to  them  upon  this  important 
occasion.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  we  have  done  our  duty ; 
we  have  not  despaired ;  we  have  persevered,  and  will  do  so  to  the 
last,  while  there  is  any  thing  left  to  contend  for  with  a  prospect 
of  success." 

'Hug^""'  Canning  also  declared,  that  considering  Sir  Jolm  Moore's 

M*09.  advance  in  a  military  point,  in  his  poor  judgement  he  could  not 
but  thmk  it  a  wise  measure  ;  but  in  every  view  which  ennobles 
military  objects  by  exalting  military  character,  he  was  sure  it 
was  so.  With  all  its  consequences  and  disasters,  he  preferred  it 
to  a  retreat  at  that  time.  Of  those  disasters  he  would  not  say  a 
word :  the  battle  of  Coruna  .covered  every  thing ;  but  the  retreat 
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itielf,  and  (be  pradftttaacy  of  ii»  be  conld nem  oeMiS'io  i^egrdi.  CHAP. 
This  single  etpKMioii  was  the  onlf  hint  even  of  censor^  as  to  the  vj^^ 
conduct  of  the  fefreai  which  was  heard  in  Parliament.  In  ikt  1809. 
course  of  the  debate  an  cstraordinary  eoafouion  Was  made  by  mSSLm 
Mr.  Canning.  '*  Daring  the  whole  time/'  he  said,  **  that  tiiese 
eyents  were  passing,  government  had  no  means  of  arguing  from 
the  past :  the  occasion  was  without  precedent^  and  such  as  it 
was  impossible  to  lay  their  hand  on  any  period  of  history  td 
parallel,  either  from  its  importance  with  regard  to  individuals^ 
to  this  happy  country  and  to  Europe,  or  Ihe  difficulty  that  arose 
from  there  being  so  Utile  knowledge  to  guide  their  steps  in  the 
actual  scene  of  their  operations.  Why  should  government  be 
ashamed  to  say  they  wanted  that  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Spain,  which  they  found  no  one  possessed?  With  every  other 
part  of  Ihe  continent  we  had  had  more  intercourse :  of  the  si- 
tuation of  Spam  we  had  evtary  thing  to  learn."  With  what  om- 
temptuous  satis&ctioo  must  Buonaparte  and  the  French  po-^ 
liticians  have  heard  such  a  oonfestimi  from  the  British  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  J  With  whatever  feelings  the  govern- 
ment might  make  this  avowal,  it  was  heard  with  astonishment  by 
the  thoughtM  part  of  the  people,  and  not  without  indignation. 
To  them  it  wa8>  a  mournful  thing  thus  to  be  told  that  their  rulers 
laid  in  no  stock  of  knowledge,  but  lived,  as  it  were,  from  hand  to 
mouth,  upon  what  they  happened  to  meet  with  t  Is  there  a  country 
or  a  province  in  Europe,  it  was  asked ;  is  there  a  European 
possession  in  any  part  of  the  world,  of  which  the  IVench  govern- 
ment does  not  possess  maps,  plans,  and  the  most  ample  aCcounta 
of  whatever  may  guide  its  politics,  and  &cilitate  its  invasion? 
Even  respecting  Spanish  America,  such  a  confession  would  have 
been  disgraceful,  because  it  would  have  betrayed  an  inexcusable 
negligence  in  seeking  for  information ;  but  as  regarding  Spain 
itself,  it  became  almost  incredible.  Did  there  not  exist  frdthfrd' 
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CHAP.  copious  accounts  of  that  kingdom,  both  by  foreign  and 
Jl^^^j^  native  writers  ?  Frad  we  not  still  living,  diplomatists  who  had  re- 
1809.  -^ided  for  years  at  the  Spanish  court ;  consuls  and  merchants  who 
had  been  domesticated,  and  almost  naturalized  in  Spain  ;  and 
travellers  wlio,  either  for  their  pleasure,  or  on  their  conmiercial 
pursuits,  had  traversed  ^v^ry  province  and  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula  ?  AVas  not  information  always  to  be  found,  if  it  were 
wisely  and  *  perseveringly  sought  ? 

The  truth  was,  that  though  we  had  means  adequate  to  any 
emergency,  troops  equal  to  any  service,  and  generals  worthy  to 
command  them,  Government  had  the  art  of  war  to  learn  :  it  had 
been  forgotten  in  the  cabinet  since  the  days  ot Marlborough  and 
Godolphm.  1  he  minds  of  men  expand  with  the  sphere  in  which 
they  act,  and  that  of  our  statesmen  had  long  been  drplorably 
contracted.  The  nation,  contented  with  its  maritime  sTiprcniacy, 
hardly  considered  itself  as  a  military  power  ;  and  iuid  wlU  nigh 
acquiesced  in  what  the  French  insultinijly  proclaimed,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Government  sedulously  repeated,  that  we  had 
ceased  to  be  so.  We  had  been  sinking  into  a  feeble,  selfish 
policy,  which  would  have  withered  the  root  of  our  strength ;  its 
avowed  principle  being  to  fix  our  attention  ezclurirely  upon 


*  WlmCIailMoii  wanted  evidmioe  mpeetiiig  die  manner  in  wUflh  alam 

np  the  rivers  Calabar  and  Bonny,  he  heard,  bj  aoddent,  that  there  was  one 
person  who  could  give  it,  but  he  neither  could  obtain  his  name,  nor  learn  the  place  of 
his  abode: .  .all  that  was  known  was,  Uiat  he  belonged  to  some  ship  of  war  in  or- 
dibarjr.  That  indefatigable  and  admirable  man  immediately  set  out  in  Murdi  ofhhn : 
ha  went  on  board  ereiy  dup  in  ariSmuj  at  Deptfind,  Wbolwidi,  Chadun,  and  Sheer- 
ness, . .  above  an  hundred  and  uxty  vessels, . .  but  in  vain.  He  boarded  above  an 
hundred  more  at  Portsmoutb,  equally  in  vain,  nnrl  fifty-six  at  Plymoiilh,  with  as  little 
success.  In  the  fifty^seventh  he  found  his  man,  oiler  a  labour  of  three  weeks;  obtained 
Hbk  knowledge  wNcb  he  wanted;  and  established  by  that  aridenoe  a  point  of  mto 
inipoMKnte  to  the  abolidm  of  the  ahive  tnde. 
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what  were  called  British  objects ;  in  other  words,  to  pnrrae  wliat  chap. 
was  gainful,  and  be  satisfied  with  present  safety,  regardless  of  J^^;^ 
honour,  and  of  the  certain  ruin  which  that  regardlessness  must  18O9. 
bring  on.   The  events  in  Spain  had  roused  the  country  from  a  ^^^^^ 
lethargy  which  otherwise  might  have  proved  fatal ;  and  minist^ 
as  undoubtedly  the  better  part  of  tiietr  opponents  would  have 
dbne'lmd  fhey  been  then  in  office,  heartily  participated  th^ 
national  feeling :  bat  when  vigorous  measures  were  required, 
they  found  themsdives  without  precedent  and  witiiout  system. 
They  had  entered,  however,  into  the  contest  generously  and 
magnanimously,  with  a  spirit  which,  if  it  were  sustained,  would 
rectify  the  errors  of  inexperience,  and  work  its  way  through  all 
difficulties. 

Earl  Grey  took  occasion  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  notice  an  s^iott^ 
opinion,  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  by  which  party  the  ad-  "^"^ 
ministration  of  affairs  was  directed.      How  can  it,"  he  asked, 
"  be  seriously  urged,  that  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  the  go- 
vernment be  entrusted  to  incapable  persons^  or  able  statesmen? 
I  am  really  astonished  at  the  absurd  extravagance  of  the  doctrine 
into  which  men  of  general  good  sense  and  good  intentions  have 
been  recently  betrayed  i^on  this  subject"  But  no  person  had 
ever  pretended  that  it  was  the  same  thmg  whether  the  govern- 
ment were  administered  by  weak  heads  or  by  wise  ones*  What 
had  been  maintained  was,  that  the  party  out  of  place  was  in  no 
respect  better  than  the  party  in,  and  in  many  respects  worse : 
that  they  did  not  possess  the  slightest  superiority  in  talents;  that 
a  comparison  of  principles  wa»  wholly  to  their  disadvantage;  . 
and  that  the  language  respecting  the  present  contest  held,  even 
by  those  among  them  whose  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  . 
their  country  could  not  be  doubted,  was  such  as  left  no  hope  for 
the  honour  of  England  if  it  were  committed  to  their  hands. 
The  existing  ministry  acted  upon  braver  and  wiser  principles*. 
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CHAP,  and,  whaterer  enrors  ibejr  eomniitled  in  the  maaBgement  of 
war»to  tfao  latest  ages  it  will  be  reraemberad  for  their  pruse^  that 


1809.  in  the  v<Knt  timei  diey  never  despaired  of  a  good  cause,  nor 
^"^^  shrank  from  any  responsibility  that  the  emergency  required. 
SlS^^  An  eiroT,  and  one  most  grievous  in  its  oonsequences,  they 
committed  at  this  time,  by  dividing  their  force,  and  sending  a 
great  e^podiiion  against  the  Isle  of  Walcheten,  as  a  diversion  in 
aid  of  Austria,  instead  of  bringing  afl  their  strength  to  bear  npon 
the  Peninsula*  It  was  a  wise  saying  of  Charles  V.  that  oounsds 
are  to  be  approved  or  condenmed  for  their  causes,  not  for  their 
consequences.  When  the  causes  which  led  to  this  unhappy  re- 
solution are  considered,  it  will  appear.imputable  in  part  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  government,  still  more  to  that  of  the  op- 
position in  Eng^d.  By  refusing  to  put  us  in  possession  of 
Cadia  as  a  point  of  retreat  and  safe  depdt,  the  Spaniards  afforded 
their  enemies  in  England  an  argument  in  support  of  their  fa^ 
Tonrite  position,  that  these  allies  had  no  confidence  in  us*  The 
opposition  writers  did  not  fail  to  urge  this  as  an  additional  proof 
that  they  were  unworthy  of  otur  assistance ;  and  the  impresrion 
which  tiiey  laboured  to  produce  was  strengthened  by  persons 
whose  hearts  were  with  their  country,  but  who  thought  by  heap- 
ing obloqny  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  making  their  very  misfoT" 
tunes  matter  of  accusation  against  them,  to  excuse  the  manner 
of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat.  To  the  effect  which  bad  been  thus 
produced  on  public  opinion  ministers  in  some  degree  deferred. 
They  deferred  still  more  to  the  pitiful  maxim  that  the  British 
government  ought  to  direct  its  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of 
what  were  called  purely  British  objects :  now  there  were  ships 
at  Antwerp  and  at  Flushing,  and  it  was  deemed  a  British  object 
to  destroy  the  naval  resources  of  the  «iemy. 

Men  in  England  regarded  the  commencement  of  the  Austrian 
war  with  widely  different  feelings,  each  party  e jLpecting  a  result 
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in  confonnity  to  its  own  system  of  opinions.  Those  journalists  CHAP, 
who  taught  as  the  lirst  political  commandment  that  Buonaparte 
was  Almighty,  and  that  Europe  should  have  none  other  Lord  1809. 
but  him,  as  from  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  Spain  ^'^^ 
they  had  represented  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards  to  be  hopeless, 
so  they  predicted  now  that  tliat  resistless  conqueror  was  only 
called  a  while  from  his  career  of  coticiuest  in  the  Peninsiila  to 
win  new  victories  ujjon  the  Danube,  atttT  w  Inch  he  would  return 
to  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Tagus,  and  bear  down  every  thing 
before  him  there.  Others,  who  had  too  sanguinely  expected 
immediate  success  from  the  Spaniards,  with  equal  but  less  ex- 
cuisable  credulity  rested  their  hopes  now  upon  Austria,  .  .  there, 
they  said,  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  and  the  fate  of  Spain  as 
well  as  of  Germany  depended  upon  the  issue.  The  wiser  few 
looked  for  little  from  the  continental  governments,  though  they 
knew  that  much  was  possible  from  the  people ;  but  from  the 
beginning  of  this  new  contest,  it  appeared  to  them  important 
chiefly  because  it  effected  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards ; 
especially  they  hoped  that  England  would  seize  the  opportunity, 
and  by  meeting  the  eoemy  upon,  thai  g;roiuid  with,  ecpial  num- 
bm>  secure  a  certain  and  decisive  victory. 

Great  and  unfortunate  as  the  error  was  o£  dividing  their  ^^yg^jy 
efforts,  the  Govcnunent  acted  witk  a  spirit  and  vigour  which 
hEBflre- seldom  been  seen  in  the  counsels  of  a  British  cabinet.  At 
ft  time  when  they  expected  that  not  Spain,  alone,  but  Portugal 
alao,  would  be  abandoned  by  our  troops,  they  made  preparations 
for  sending  Either  anodier  army  with  all  speed,  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  consequently  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  his  office  as  Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland.  Sir  John  Craddock, 
who  bad  then  the  command  in  Portugal,  being  a  much  older 
officer,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Gibraltar.    The  Earl  of^^- 


Buckinghamshire  complained  of  this,  as  being  as  ill  reward  for  AfHuo, 
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CHAP,  those  exertioos  in  collecting  the  scattered  Britisli  force,  and  pre- 
\_0-^^'  paring  it  for  resistance,  to  which  it  was  ovk  uig  that  the  deter- 
1809.  minatiun  of  embarking  from  Lisbon  was  abandoned.  This  com- 
plaint  drew  from  the  Karl  of  Liverpool  a  just  tribute  to  Sir  John 

C  rati  dock's  merits,  and  some  remarks  not  less  just  upon  the  im- 
propriety o1  bringing  such  a  subject  before  Parliament,  as  at 
once  trciu  limg  upon  the  prerogative,  and  virtually  destroying 
tliat  responsibility  which  ministers  possessed. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  was  of  opinion  that  \vc  had  acted 
nnwisely  in  reinstating  thePortiiguezc  Regency  ;  that  it  became 
^f'Mi-  the  duty  of  ministers  to  form  a  jw  ovisional  government  in  that 
country  till  the  subject  could  ho  suhinktL  d  to  the  Prince  of  Bra- 
zil's decision  ;  and  that  wiitn  Marquis  Wellesley  went  out  as 
ambassador  to  Seville,  he  should  take  with  him  powers  for  making 
those  chaneos  iu  Portugal  which  could  not  be  delayed  without 
most  serious  injury  to  the  common  cause  of  that  kingdom  and 
of  Spain,  and  to  the  security  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To 
this  it  was  replied,  that  what  had  been  d  one  was  done  because 
it  was  presumed  to  be  most  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
government  in  Brazil,  at  the  same  time  that  due  regard  was  paid 
to  ihr  f(  (  Hugs  and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  Lord 
Hu(  kmghamshire  strongly  recommended  that  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  tlie  strength  of  Portugal  as  a  military  position,  and 
of  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Portugueze,  which.  Tinder  good 
discipline,  whenever  they  had  had  it,  made  them  among  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world.  Such  measures  for  that  great  purpose  had 
at  that  time  been  taken  as  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  wished. 
That  nobleman  spoke  more  wisely  upon  the  affairs  oi  the  Pen- 
insula than  any  other  member  of  the  opposition,  and  without 
the  slightest  taint  of  party  spirit.  There  were  some,  of  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  their  speeches  displayed  les6 
knowledge  of  facts,  or  less  regard  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

SIR  ARTHUR  WBlIiSSliET's  SECOND  CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL. 
PASSAGE  OF  THE  DOVRO,  AND  EXPULSION  OP  THE  FRENCH.  ' 
DELITERANCE  OP  GALICIA. 

There  were  members  who  boldly  asserted  in  Parliament  1809. 
that  the  Portugueze  did  not  like  tiie  English.  A  more  jprofmd-  Pienn^qf 
less  assertion  has  seldom  been  hazarded  there.  The  connexion  ^^^^ 
between  England  and  Portugal  was  not  an  ordinary  one,  built  "s^i^. 
upon  immediate  interests,  and  liable  to  change  with  the  chance 
of  circumstances.  There  were  nations  with  whom,  during  the 
long  struggle  against  Buonaparte,  we  were  in  league  one  day, 
and  at  uar  the  next,  the  hostility  being  without  anger,  and  the 
ulUance  without  esteem.  Our  friendship  with  Portugal  was  like 
our  enmity  to  France,  founded  upon  something  deeper.  From 
the  <l;iy  when  Portugal  tust  became  a  kingdom,  with  the  ex- 
ceptioii  of  that  unfortunate  period  when  the  Philips  usurped  its 
crown,  England  had  been  its  tried  and  faithful  friend.  When 
Lisbon  was  conquered  from  the  Moors,  English  crusaders  as- 
sisted at  the  siege ; .  .  English  archers  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  Aljul)arrota,  which  effected  the  first  deliverance  of  Portugal 
from  CastUe  ; . .  an  Englishwoman,  a  Plantagenet,  was  the  mother 
of  that  Prince  Henry,  whose  name  will  for  ever  remain  con- 
s}>K  uous  in  the  history  of  the  world  ; .  .  the  Braganzan  family, 
when  it  recovered  its  rights,  applied,  and  not  in  vain,  to  its 
hereditary  ally  ;  .  .  and  when  Lisbon  was  visited  by  the  tre- 
mendous earthquake  of  1755,  money  was  immediately  voted  by 
the  English  parliament  for  the  relief  of  the  Portugueze  people ; 
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CHAP,  and  ships  laden  with  provisions  were  dispatched  to  them  in  a 

WIT 

time  of  scarcity  at  home  *.    These  things  are  not  forgotten  . .  if 
1809.  there  be  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  character  of  the 
"^^^  English  18  understood,  and  England  is  loved  as  well  as  respected, 
it  is  Portugal.    The  face  of  its  rudest  mountaineer  brightens 
when  he  hears  that  it  is  an  Englishman  who  accosts  him ;  and 
he  tells  the  traveller  that  tbe  JBpglish  and  the  Portaguese  were 
always . .  id  ways  friends. 
fr.uy.Tj!'      Thnt  old  and  honourable  firiendship  was  now  once  raore  to 
iirMctkm$.      ified  and  approved.    An  eipedition  sailed  in  March  for  Por- 
tugal.   The  commander's  instmctioDS  were,  in  case  he  sbould 
find  tbat  Lisbon  had  been  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  to 
proceed  to  Cadiz,  and  land  the  army  there,  if  the  government 
would  admit  them  into  the  garrison.  Mr.  Canning  stated  in  his 
advice  to  Mr.  Frere,  that  the  delicacy  of  this  point  was  felt  and 
acknowledged,  and  the  former  refusal  had  been  received  withoot 
the  least  resentment  or  surprises  But  chrcumstances  were  now 
materially  changed.  The  security  of  Cadis  was  Impaired  wiiile 
the  French  possessed  Portugal,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
give  the  Junta  one  more  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  ques- 
tion. Permission  would  now  undoubtedly  have  been  granted 
hud  it  been  required ;  fortunai^y  it  was  not  needed. 
uyZifp.'     '^^^  Prince  of  Braril,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  fonning  an 
SSmkr^  efficient  Portugueze  army,  and  the  impossibility  of  remedying  liie 
old  and  inveterate  evils  which  had  ruined  the  existing  establish- 
gMMewmg.        without  the  assistance  of  officers  trained  in  a  better  school, 
had  appointed  General  Beresford  commander-in-chief  with  the 
rank  of  Marshal.   Immediately  upon  taking  the  command  that 
General  published  an  address  to  the  army,  saying  that  no  person 


\VhiIe  tlie  Americans  carried  over  ready-built  houses  for  sale;  and  the  French 
sent  a  frigate,  by  whicli  the  Cmml  Monarqne  expressed  h'u  oonddence  for  what  bad 
happened,  aod  requested  to  kuuw  if  he  could  be  of  at^  use. 
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bad  stadied  the  dispcwidoii  and  military  chttaet^r  of  the  nation  CllAP. 
moie  than  himself,  and  that  no  one  could  be  moie  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Portngueze  soldiers,  vho  1809. 
were  now  what  tiiejr  ftiways  had  been,  if  not  the  best  in  Europe, 
equal  to  the  bravest  His  care  would  be  to  giire  their  qualities 
that  efficiency  which  could  only  be  derived  from  discipline. 
They  were  loyal  to  their  Prince,  obedient  to  the  legitimate 
authorities  who  represented  him,  patient  under  privations,  and 
tliey  had  recently  given  prooft  of  patriotism,  energy,  and  en- 
thusiasm worthy  of  their  illustrious  nncestors.  He  was  proud, 
therefore,  of  identifying  himself  with  such  a  people  :  he  was  now 
a  Portuguese  ofiicor,  and  he  pledged  himself  that  desert  should 
be  the  only  passport  to  ln^  la  .our,  and  that  he  would  avail  him- 
self of  every  occasion  for  promoting  the  comfort,  honour,  and 
advantage  both  of  the  officers  and  men. 

The  Portugueze  army  was  indeed  in  the  most  deplorable  H'hfgi»*» 
state;  but  Marshal  Beresford,  in  appealing  to  the  national  pride, 
did  not  exaggerate  the  good  points  of  the  national  character ; 
and  had  it  been  as  easy  in  an  army  which  had  bpen  so  long  and 
so  thoroughly  debased  to  form  good  officers  as  good  men,  his 
task  would  not  have  been  difficult.  With  the  aid  of  a  certain 
number  of  British  officers,  who  volunteered  into  that  service, 
retaining  their  rank  in  their  own,  he  commenced  the  task  with 
indefatigable  zeal.  The  capture  of  Porto  excited  great  alarm 
in  Lisbon,  which  was  increased  when  the  refugees  from  that 
unfortunate  city  arrived,  and  related  the  horrors  that  had  been 
committed  there.  The  spirits  of  the  people,  however,  were  en- 
couratzcd  by  llie  expectation  of  British  aid,  confirmed  by  a  well- 
timed  order  of  Sir  John  Craddi m  k's  f<ir  the  army  to  advance, 
givmg  proof  thereby  of  n  determmation  to  defend  the  country, 
and  of  confidence  in  th(^  means  for  defending  it.  The  reinfrtrce- 
ment  which  had  arrived  rendered  his  force  respectable,  and  he 
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CHAP,  collected  part  in  front  of  Santarem,  and  part  upon  the  road  to 
^^^^  Coimbro,  to  be  ready  either  against  Soult  or  Victor,  on  which- 
1809.  ever  side  the  attack  might  be  made.   Beresfoid  announced  the 
fall  of  Porto  in  his  general  orders,  and  took  that  opportunity  of 
4^8.    ddirering  a  wholesome  monition  to  the  army.  ^  Porto,"  he  said, 
"  defended  by  four-and-tvenfy  thousand  men,  and  two  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  had  fallen  an  easy  conquest,  notwithstanding 
both  the  people  and  the  troops  were  brave  and  loyal,  because 
the  enemy  had  been  able  to  produce  a.  general  insubordination 
under  the  appearance  of  patriotism."   He  warned  them  against 
the  French  partisans ;  whatever  reports  such  men  propagated 
were  to  be  received  with  distrust,  seeing  they  were  undoubtedly 
paid  by  the  enemy  to  promote  confusion  and  distrust.  "  Let  the 
troops,"  he  pursued,  '*  be  subordinate  to  theb  officers ;  let  them 
observe  strict  discipline,  and  the  country  will  have  nothing  to 
fear.  The  enemy  is  in  possession  of  Porto ;  so  he  was  of  Chaves ; 
but  that  place  he  has  lost  with  more  than  1500  men.  Recollect, 
soldiers,  that  when  General  SOveira  saw  the  necessity  of  retiring 
from  Chaves,  where^  from  the  nature  and  number  of  his  forces, 
he  was  incapable  of  resisting  the  French,  there  were  pretended 
patriots  who  raised  a  cry  of  treason  against  him,  and  induced  a 
great  number  of  the  despisers  of  discipline  to  attonptthe  defence 
of  that  place,  which  they  surrendered  without  firing  a  gun,  and 
the  troops  with  it,  who  had  been  deceived  by  them.   The  firm* 
ness  of  the  General  saved  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  placed  it  in 
a  situation  to  acciuire  greater  glory,  and  merit  the  thanks  of  his 
countrj\    The  Marshal/'  he  concluded,  **  cannot  sufficiently 
warn  the  people  and  the  troops  against  those  who,  while  they 
assume  the  appearance  of  patriotism,  are  in  reality  leaders  of 
sedition ;  nor  can  he  sufficiently  recommend  union  and  con- 
fidence, for  every  thing  may  be  hoped  from  the  loyalty,  valour, 
and  enthusiasm  which  animate  the  Portuguese  in  defence  of  their 
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country."  And  he  awured  them  that  he  should  alwaya  inform  chap. 
them  of  the  disasters  which  might  occur,  as  well  as  of  the  sue-  ^^^l- 
cesses,  being  convinced  that  their  zeal  would  be  in  proportion  i809. 

vvith  the  services  which  might  be  required,  and  that  they  would  -^f^ 
displii}  a  courage  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  worthy 
of  the  Portugueze  character. 

Marshal  Beresford  soon  had  occasion  to  announce  something  j^'^ 
more  encouraging.  1  luops  were  marched  from  Spain  to  be  ^Kiiw 
employed  lu  the  war  against  Austria  ;  they  knew  not  whither 
thev  were  going  till  they  had  left  the  Peninsuhi,  nor  even  that  a 
coiiUiiental  war  had  recommenced,  so  completely  had  the  all- 
pervading  despotism  of  the  French  government  cut  oti  all  private 
intelligence,  as  well  as  withheld  all  public.  The  commanders 
alone  were  of  necessity  made  acquainted  wilh  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  and  Beresford  now  publi>lied  an  intercepted  letter  from 
Kellermann  to  Soult,  communicaiuiu  this  news.  The  war  in 
Gcrmanv,  said  he,  produced  by  the  intrigues  and  cold  of  Kng- 
land,  rcackis  our  situation  extremely  critical.  Such  he  repre- 
sented his  own  situation  to  be,  in  what  he  called  Upper  Spain, 
where  he  occupied  the  plain  country  with  a  considerable  cavalry 
force,  watching  the  Asturian  army  and  Romana,  and  doing  all 
he  could  to  keep  down  the  people  between  Valladolid  and  ^la- 
drid.  He  told  Soult  that  he  could  expect  no  reinforcement  un- 
less it  were  from  Marshal  Ney,  of  whose  abilitv  to  co-operato 
with  him  Kellermann  could  not  judge,  not  having  any  com- 
munication with  him,  because  the  whole  of  Galicia  was  in  a  state 
of  insurrection.  Marshal  Soult  was  at  this  time  spreading  a 
'report  that  Buonaparte  was  about  to  arrive  at  the  head  of  80,000 
juen.  Thus  it  is,  said  the  Portugueze  address,  that  Marshal 
Soult,  who  calls  himself  Governor  of  Portugal,  endeavours  to 
.conceal  their  danger  from  the  unfortunate  troops  whom  he  is 
.sacrificing  to  the  ambition  of  a  tyrant.   And  when  it  is  thus 
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CHAP,  aflcertaiiied  tiiat  a  general  ptiblisbes  falflefaoods  in  one  caee.  Ids 
amy  and  the  people  will  know  how  to  appredftte  Ian  accounts 
1809.  inptlien. 

^       Hie  French  general  at  this  time  fdt  the  dtfficnhies  of  his 
fialtai.  sitaation,  though  far  from  apprehending  as  yet  the  Tigour  and 
SL^   ability  of  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  soon  to  contend.  His 
'"""^  immediate  object  was  to  open  a  commnnieation  with  Lapisse 
and  Victort  and  this  was  not  possible  while  Trant  defended  the 
Vonga,  and  Silveira  the  Tamega.  The  latter  enemy,  who  was 
near  enoagh  to  disquiet  him,  had  broken  down  all  die  bridges 
orer  that  river  except  at  Amarante.  Z«aborde  was  sent  against 
him  with  a  considerable  force;  he  had  Loison's  diYision  to- 
gether with  his  own,  and  was  to  be  joined  by  Lahoussaye's. 
Silveira*  in  advancing  to  Penafiel,  had  supposed  that  Soult, 
instead  of  tarrying  at  Porto»  would  have  marched  upon  Lisbon 
withoat  delay ;  in  which  case  he  would  have  entered  Porto,  and» 
by  occupying  the  Dourot  have  effectually  excluded  the  enemy 
from  the  province  between  the  rivers.   Upon  the  approach  of 
this  force  he  withdrew  to  the  Campo  de  Manhufe.  When  the 
^HHJ^^  enemy  entered  Penafiel  the  scene  was  such  as  to  make  them 
sensible  how  deep  was  the  feeling  of  abhorrence  which  they  had 
excited  and  deserved.   The  whole  city  was  deserted;  all  food 
and  every  thing  that  could  have  been  serdceable  to  the  invaders 
had  been  either  carried  away  or  destroyed.   Every  house  had 
been  left  open ;  the  churches  alone  were  dosed*  that  the  Portu- 
guese might  not  seem  to  have  left  them  op^  to  pollution.  The 
very  silence  of  thd  streets  was  awfol,  broken  only  when  the 
clocks  struck ;  and  now  and  then  by  the  howling  of  some  of 
those  dogs  who,  though  living,  as  in  other  Portugueze  towns, 
without  an  owner,  felt  a  sense  of  desertion  when  they  missed  the 
accustomed  presence  of  men.   The  royal  arms  upon  the  public 
buildings  had  been  covered  with  black  cnpe,  to  indicate  that  in 
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the  abscDce  of  the  Braganua  fami)v  Portugal  was  as  a  widow.  CHAP. 
Of  the  whole  population  one  old  man  was  the  only  living  soul 
who  remained  in  the  town.  Being  in  extreme  old  age,  he  was  I8O9. 
either  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  tiight,  or  desirous  of  end-  ^p^- 
ing  his  days  in  a  manner  which  he  would  have  regarded  as  a 
religious  martyrdom ;  he  placed  himself,  therefore,  on  a  stone 
seat  in  the  market-place ;  there  the  French  found  him  in  the  act 
of  prayer,  while  the  unsuppressed  expression  of  his  strong  features 
and  fiery  eye  told  them  in  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood 
that  part  of  his  prayer  was  for  God's  vengeance  upon  the  in- 
vaders of  his  country.  This  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  nation : 
and  that  spirit  was  now  in  full  action.  It  had  reached  all  ranks 
and  classes.  The  man  of  letters  had  left  his  beloved  studies,  the 
monk  his  cloister :  even  women  forsook  that  retirement  whidi 
is  every  where  congenial  to  the  sex,  and  belongs  there  to  the 
habits  of  the  people.  But  it  was  not  surprising  that  in  a  warfiue 
where  women  were  not  spared,  they  should  take  part.  Nuns 
had  been  seen  working  at  that  battery  which  defeated  the  french 
in  their  attempt  at  crossing  the  Minho ;  and  here  a  beautiful 
lady,  whose  abode  was  near  Penafiel,  had  raised  some  luindi-ed 

foUowm ;  and  in  the  sure  war  of  destruction  which  they  were  jf-'yiu; 

107. 

carrying  on,  encouraged  them,  sword  in  hand,  by  her  exhartap> 
tions  and  her  example. 

After  some  skirmishing  for  two  days,  Silveira,  understand-  ^^^'^ 
ing  that  a  divisi<m  of  the  enemy  was  moving  from  Giufluiniens  ^^19. 
to  take  him  in  the  rear,  and  place  him  thus  between  two  fires, 
gave  orders  for  retiring  to  Amarante,  and  there  defending  the 
passage  of  the  bridge.  Antiquaries  have  maintained  that  this 
bridge  was  the  work  of  Trajan ;  but  a  tradition  too  long  esta- 
Uished,  and  too  fondly  believed  to  be  shaken  by  any  historical 
arguments,  has  ascribed  its  foundation  to  St  Goofalo  de  Ama^ 
ranter  a  Saint,  who,  having  taken  up  his  abode  there  m  a  hermit" 
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CHAP,  age,  and  commiserating  the  numerous  accident  which  happened 
,^^JJ^  in  passing  the  riyer,  determined  to  build  a  bridge.  The  ahns 
1809.  which'he  obtained  would  have  fallen  short  of  the  necessary 
charges  for  feeding  his  workmen*  if  the  Saint  had  bad  no  other 
reaoturces ;  he,  however,  by  making  a  cross  upon  the  water,  drew 
as  many  fish  to  his  hand  as  he  pleased  to  take,  and  then  supplied 
his  labourers  with  a  fountain  of  oil  from  the  rock  for  the  purpose 
of  dressing  them,  and  another  of  wine,  that  their  hearts  might 
be  gladdened,  as  well  as  Hhsit  countenances  made  cheerful.  The 
bridge  consists  of  three  arches,  tiie  middle  one  being  so  large  as 
to  appear  very  disproportionate ;  but  through  this  the  Saint  is 
believed  to  have  guided  with  his  staff  a  huge  oak  which  the  flood 
was  bringing  down,  and  which,  if  it  had  struck  the  pier,  must 
have  demolished  it, . .  a  miracle  so  necessary,  that  he  rose  from 
his  grave  to  perform  ii  Portu^  has  never  been  ungrateful  to 
inch  benefactors:  near  as  Compostella  iSi  the  shrine  of  St.  Gon- 
palo  was  preferred  by  the  Portuguese  to  that  of  Santiago ;  whole 
parishes  went  thither  in  procession,  and  not  a  da}'  passed  in 
which  some  joyous  party  of  devotees  was  not  to  be  met  on  every 
iroad  leading  to  Amarante^  travelling  with  music,  and  increasing 
their  noisy  mirth  by  firing  off  sky-rockets  in  the  fiice  of  the  sun. 
It  is  the  custom  for  every  pilgrim  to  offer  a  small  wax  taper, 
and  these  tapers  have  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  hundred 
wei^t  on  the  day  of  his  annual  festival,  at  which  sometimes 
more  than  30,000  persons  have  assembled  from  all  parts. 
c^"!,Tp!.'.  town,  which  contained  about  five  hundred  families, 

iii^/^t.^  Stands  on  the  right  bank,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  long  and  nar- 
^  row  street,  leading  down  a  steep  descent  to  the  bridge.  Hither 
the  Portuguese  retreated :  a  retrograde  movement,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  an  active  and  adventurous  enemy,  tries  the  best  troops ; 
to  the  ill  or  the  undisciplined  it  is  usually  fatal.  Silveira's  rear- 
guard  fell  back  in  disorder, ..  the  confusion  spread,  and  the 
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enemy,  whai  they  entered  Amarante  pell-mell  with  their  despised  chap. 
and  broken  opponents,  thought  th^nsdres  sure  of  winning  the  s^^^ 
passage,  and  destroying  a  force  upon  which  they  were  eager  to  I8O9. 
wreak  their  vengeance.  This  expectation  nught  probably  have 
been  fulfilled,  if  LieutenantXolonel  Patrick,  a  British  officer 
who  had  come  out  with  Beresford,  had  not  been  present.  Short 
as  the  time  was  which  he  had  been  with  the  Fortugueze,  it  had. 
been  long  enough  for  him  to  become  acquainted  with  their  cha> 
racter ;  and  rallying  a  handful  of  men,  who  required  only  such  a 
leader  to  be  fit  for  any  service,  he  posted  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  l»*idgo.  The  example  became  as  contagious  as  the  previous 
disorder,  and  the  Portuguese,  who,  despairing  to  maintain  fhe 
passage,  had  begun  to  withdraw  toward  Mezam-frio,  rallied  and 
re^fonned.  The  enemy  persisted  in  the  attack,,  knowing  the 
importance  of  the  passage ;  but  the  defendants  stood  their  ground, 
and  actually  entrenched  themselves  in  the  street  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  eiiemies ;  they  occupied  the  houses  also,  and 
the  Convent  of  St.  Gonpalo,  one  of  the  finest  which  the  Do- 
minicans possessed  in  that  kingdom;  and  from  thence  they  kept 
up  a  most  destructive  fire,  till  the  enemy  were  driven  out  of  the 
town  with  considerable  loss.  But  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick 
received  several  wounds,  was  carried  off  exhausted  with  loss  of 
blood,  and  died  within  a  few  days,  alter  having  performed  a 
service  for  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  monument  will  one  day  be 
erected  to  his  memory  on  the  spot. 

The  Frwch  set  fire  to  the  town  bef<»e  they  abandoned  it.  t^a.^  French 
On  the  following  day,  having  been  joined  by  Lahoussaye's  di-  ^Jj^^ 
vision,  -they  won  the  Convent,  after  a  brave  resistance:  they 
were  now  masters  of  the  town ;  but  the  subnrb  of  Villa  Real, 
on  the  other  side  the  iriver,  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  :bad  bangtcadqed  the  bridge^  9fiA  planted  batteries  which 
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CHAP,  commanded  the  approach  to  it.  They  kept  up  a  lire  also  from 
,^^^some  houses  in  the  suburb  upon  those  who  approached  to 

18C)9.  reconnoitre,  and  killed,  among  many  others,  Loison's  aide-de* 
camp»  and  his  chief  officer  of  engineers.  The  loss  was  so  severe 
in  these  attempts,  that  Laborde  despaired  of  forcing  the  passage, 
and  gave  directions  for  forming  a  wooden  bridge  some  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  tow  n.  AVhen  the  materials  were  prepared, 
the  best  swimmers  from  the  dilVcrcnt  regiments  were  ordered  to 
be  upon  the  spot  at  midnight,  as  soon  as  the  moon  had  gone 
down  ;  but  they  found  the  water  so  deep,  that  no  diver  could 
touch  the  bottom  in  the  mid  stream,  and  so  rapid,  that  no  one 
could  reach  the  opposite  shore;  this  project,  therefore,  was 
abandoned. 

^u^tito  Captain  Bouchard,  of  the  engineers,  who  was  present  at  this 
attempt,  had  been  sent  by  Marshal  Soult  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  the  spot  concerning  difliculties  which  both  Labordo  nnd 
Loison  represented  as  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  In  recon- 
noitring the  Portuguese  works  of  defence  from  the  church  tower, 
which  was  close  to  the  briilne,  he  discovered  a  string  so  placed 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  it  was  fastened  to  a  trigger, 
which  was  to  fire  a  mine  and  blow  up  the  farther  arch  in  case 
the  entrenchments  should  be  forced  :  at  the  same  time  he  was 
convinced  that  there  was  no  other  possible  means  of  effecting 
the  passage  than  by  forcing  them.  Ten  days  had  been  occupied 
in  vain  attempts,  which  had  discouraged  not  only  the  men,  but 
their  commanders ;  more  ammunition  and  artillery  had  been 
senf'them  from  Porto,  und  another  division  was  placed  at  La- 
borde »  tlispobul,  and  positive  orders  given  that  the  passage  must 
be  attempted  and  won,  and  the  opposite  bank  cleared  of  the 
enemy.  A  plan  of  Bouchard's  was  then  tried,  against  the 
opinion  of  the  Generals,  and  the  troops  were  held  in 
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to  act  in  case  of  its  success :  this  plan  was  to  demolish  the  en-  chap. 
trenchments  on  the  bridge  by  four  barrels  of  powder  placed 

against  them  under  cover  of  the  night.  I8O9. 
To  call  off  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese  guard,  some  twenty 


men  were  stationed  to  keep  up  a  fire  upon  the  entrenchments,  ^Iz&v 
so  directed  as  not  to  endanger  the  sappers  who  had  volunteered 
for  the  real  service  of  the  hour.  It  was  a  service  so  hopeful  and  *^'^ 
hazardous  as  to  excite  the  livelieflt  solicitude  for  its  success. 
The  barrel  was  covered  with  a  gray  cloak,  that  it  might  neither 
be  heard  nor  seen,  and  the  man  who  undertook-  to  deposit  it  in 
its  place  wore  a  doak  of  the  same  colour.  The  clear  moonlight 
was  favourable  to  the  adventure,  by  the  blackness  of  the  shadow 
which  the  parapet  on  one  side  produced.  In  that  line  of  dark- 
ness the  sapper  crept  along  at  full  length,  pushing  the  barrel 
before  him  with  his  head,  and  guiding  it  with  his  hands.  His 
instructions  were  to  stop  if  he  heard  the  slightest  movement  on 
the  Portugueie  side;  and  a  string  was  fastened  to  one  of  his 
feet,  by  which  the  French  were  enabled  to  know  how  far  he  had 
advanced,  and  to  communicate  with  him.  Having  placed  the 
barrel,  and  uncovered  that  part  where  it  was  to  be  kindled,  he 
returned  with  tiie  same  caution.  Four  barrels,  one  after  the 
other,  were  thus  arranged  without  alarming  the  Portugueze^ 
The  fourth  adventurer  had  not  the  same  command  of  himself 
as  his  predecessors  had  evinced.  Possessed  either  with  fear,  or 
with  premature  exultation,  as  soon  as  he  had  deposited  the  barrel 
in  its  place,  instead  of  making  his  way  back  slowly  and  silently  . 
along  the  line  of  shadow,  he  rose  and  ran  along  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  in  the  moonlight.  He  was  seen,  fired  at,  and  shot  in  the 
thigh.  But  the  Portuguese  did  not  take  the  alarm  as  they  ought 
to  have  done ; . .  they  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  and  made  no  attempt  to  discover  for  what  purpose  their 
entrenchments  had  been  approached  so  closely. 

^9ft 
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CrtAP.  Four  hours  had  elapsed  before  the  four  barrels  were  placed : 
bf  th&t  time  it  was  midnight,  and  in  another  hour^  when  the 

1809.  Portuguese  had  ceased  their  ifire«  a  fifth  volunteer  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner*  with  a  saucisson  fastened  to  his  body  ;  this  he 

ItfC"^  fixed  in  its  place»  and  returned  safely.  By  two  o'clock  this  part 
of  the  business  was  completed*  and  Luborde  was  informed  that 
all  was  ready.  Between  three  and  four  a  fog  rose  from  the  river^ 
and  filled  the  valley,  so  that  the  houses  on  the  opposite  shore 
could  scarcely  be  discerned  through  it  This  was  favourable 
for  the  assailants.  The  saucisson  was  fired,  and  the  explosion, 
as  Bouchard  had  expected,  threw  down  the  entrencliments,  and 
destroyed  also  the  apparatus  for  communicating  with  the  mine. 
The  French  rnshed  forward  ;  some  threw  water  into  the  mine, 
others  cleared  the  way  ;  the  fog  increased  the  confusion  into 
which  the  l*ortuguezc  were  thrown  by  beini;  (Ims  surprised  ;  they 
made  so  little  resistance  that  the  French  lost  only  nine  men ; 

opftatiouy  iiiid  Silvcira,  savine;  oiilv  four  pioces  of  artillcrv,  but  preserving 

soa-aaa.  order  enough  soon  to  restore  llie  spirits  of  his  countrymen^  re- 
tired upon  Entre  ambos  os  rios. 

rtifFfwrt^  The  advantage  wliich  the  enemy  had  gained  would  have  been 
great,  if  it  had  been  earlier  ;  it  was  too  late  to  profit  bv  it  now. 
Loison  had  been  ordered  lo  eislablisii  iiunseit  in  Villa-Real  after 
the  passage  should  have  been  won,  .  .  he  only  came  in  sight  of 
it,  and  returned  to  Amarante.  On  the  way  the  post  from  Lisbon 
was  intercepted,  and  in  that  mail  the  intelligence  which  had 
been  so  carefully  concealed  from  the  enemy  ^vas  found,  that 
hostilities  had  reconuiieiiced  in  Germany.  The  superior  officers 
knew  MOW  the  whole  danger  of  their  situation,  and  began  to 
think  only  of  how  to  *  secure  the  booty  they  had  acquired  by 


♦  ^I.  tie  Naylics  says  fp.  190),  J'al  vu  co^prometin  k  nalut  d^une  troupi,  pour 
sauver  kjruit  des  cmcumont  et  Uu  pillage. 
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such  flantious  means.  The  soldiers  partook  tlie  spirit  of  their  chap. 

XXII 

lenders;  • .  they  were  now  in  fact  a  body  of  freebooters,  retain-  .^^^ 
ing  still  the  form,  and  unhappily  the  strength  of  an  army,  but  I8O9. 
with  the  feelings  and  the  temper  of  banditti ;  and  it  was  in  vain 
for  Marshal  Soult,  after  the  system  of  pillage  in  which  all  ranks 
had  indulged,  to  appeal  to  any  principle  of  honour,  and  call 
upon  men  to  exert  tiiemselves  for  the  good  of  the  service,  whose 
sole  care  was  how  to  enrich  themselves.   Loison's  division  had 
to  fight  for  the  resources  which  were  within  their  reach  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tamega ;  .  if  they  got  sight  of  a  peasant,  a  cry 
was  set  up  as  if  a  beast  had  been  started,  and  they  hunted  him 
-till  he  was  slain.   One  Portuguese  who  was  thus  brought  down 
among  the  crags  by  a  shot  which  broke  his  thigh  held  faat  his 
fowling-piece  when  he  fell,  raised  himself  on  the  other  knee, 
and  with  an  unerring  aim  killed  a  French  officer  before  he  him- 
self was  put  to  death.  Another  gray-headed  old  man,  armed 
with  a  musket  and  bayonet,  posted  himself  to  such  advantage 
among  the  rocks,  that,  refusing  quarter,  he  wounded  three  men  ^^y^^', 
and  four  horses  befora  he  could  be  cut  down.   Every  day  made 
the  French  generals  more  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation.   In  any  other  country,  they  said,  with  a  fourth  part 
of  the  means  of  every  kind  which  were  eai(>loyed  here  to  obtain 
intelligence,  and  without  success,  they  should  have  been  in- 
formed of  every  design  of  their  enemies,  even  the  most  secret 
thoughts.   All  that  they  could  learn  now  with  all  their  means 
amounted  only  to  the  certainty  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
arrived  at  Lisbon,  and  that  General  Beresford  had  begun  to  optr«tio»,, 
discipline  the  Portuguese  army. 

Sir  Arthur  had  landed  on  the  S£d  of  April.  A  general  re- 
joiciag  was  made  for  his  arrival,  and  every  town  thro^gjhout  the 
kingdom,  where  the  French  were  not  in  possession,  was  illu- 
minated three  successive  nights.  The  Prince  of  Brazil  had  ap- 
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CHAP,  pointed  him  Marshal-General  of  the  Portugueze  army,  thus  en- 
abling  him  to  direct  its  movements,  while  Beresford  was  con- 
1809.  tinued  in  the  command.  He  would  at  once  have  proceeded  into 
Spain,  there  in  co-operation  with  Cuesta  to  have  struck  a  blow 
aeal^^t  the  French  in  Kxtremadura,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
part  of  Fortugal  which  thf  enemy  occupied  was  fertile  in  re- 
sources, nnd  also  for  the  importance  of  the  city  of  Porto.  There- 
^^^Jl^^  fore  he  determined  to  drive  Soult  out  of  the  kingdom,  leaving 
such  a  force  about  Abrantes  as  might  secure  Li'ihon  ag^iinst  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Victor ;  and  he  resolved  not  to  pursue 
him  into  Galicia,  because  he  was  not  certain  that  he  should, 
singh',  be  equal  to  the  French  there,  and  because  tlie  appear- 
ance of  a  British  army  in  that  province  would  make  the  French 
collect  their  force,  and  thus  suspi  iid  the  war  of  the  peasantry, 
which  was  at  this  time  carrying  on  in  a  way  that  harassed  and 
wasted  the  enemy,  and  materially  impeded  their  plans  :  Galicia, 
he  thought,  might  be  more  certainly  and  permanently  relieved 
by  striking  a  blow  against  Victor,  than  by  following  Soult.  This 
plan  he  communicated  to  Cuesta,  requesting  him  not  to  under- 
take any  thing  against  \  i«  tor  till  the  expedition  to  Porto  should 
be  concluded,  when  he  \«.  ouKl  come  down  upon  l^lvas,  and  co- 
operate with  him.  Cuesta  w  us  not  well  pleased  with  these  in- 
tended operations.  Little  or  nothing,  he  thought,  would  be 
gained  by  driving  Soult  toward  the  Minho,  for  in  that  case  he 
would  be  able  to  re-enter  Galicia  and  complete  its  subjugation, 
neither  the  peasantry  nor  Bomana  being  able  to  prevent  him. 
*'  The  object  of  Sir  Arthur,"  he  said,  ought  to  be  to  snrround 
the  French  in  Porto,  or  get  between  them  and  the  Minho,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  resources  of  Soult  and  prevent  his  retreat 
But,*'  he  added,  **  the  system  of  the  British  is  never  to  expose 
their  troops ;  and  it  was  owing  to  that  system,  that  instead  of  ever 
gaining  a  decisive  action  by  land,  they  sacrificed  their  rnenr  in 
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continual  retreats  and  precautions,  as  General  Moore  had  done,  CHAP, 
for  not  having  attacked  the  enemy  in  time.**  XXIl. 

In  this  opinion  the  brave  but  ill-judging  old  man  wronged 
the  English,  as  much  as  he  underrated  the  exertions  of  Romana 
and  the  Galicians  :  and  he  recrnn mended  a  plan  which  was  im- 
possible, unless  Soult  should  retii:iin  quietly  at  Porto,  and  allow 
the  enemy  to  get  in  his  rear.  Sir  Arthur's  plans  were  well  formed 
and  vigorously  pursued,  nor  were  they  altered  in  any  degree  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  passage  of  theTamega  had  been  etVected, 
and  that  Lapisse  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara  to  form  his 
junction  with  Victor.  He  stationed  two  dragoon  regiments,  two 
battalions  and  a  brigade  of  infantry,  with  about  70(X)  Portugueze 
under  Major-Ceneral  Mackenzie,  to  defend  the  fords  of  the 
Tagus  between  Santarem  and  Abrantes,  and  the  mountain  passes 
between  that  city  and  Alcantara.  The  latter  place  was  occupied 
by  600  of  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  1100  Portugueze  militia,  and 
a  s(iuadron  of  Portugueze  cavalry  under  Colonel  Mayne.  In 
case  \'ictor,  now  that  the  junction  had  been  eftected,  should 
enter  Alemtejo,  which  Sir  Arthur  thought  was  not  impossible, 
he  advised  that  Cuesta  should  follow  him  ;  but  his  opinion  was, 
that  the  French  in  that  quarter  would  make  no  movement  till 
they  should  hear  of  Soult. 

Ma  rshal  Soult,  in  conformity  to  Buonaparte's  system,  had  en- 
deavoured  to  keep  his  army  ignorant  of  the  continental  war.  But  t/i^'^'i" 
copies  of  Marshal  Beresford's  address,  vhich  contained  the  inter-  f^[* 
cepted  letter  from  Kellermann,  were  carried  to  Porto  by  a  brave 
inhabitant  of  that  city,  Manoel  Francisco  Camarinho  by  name, 
and  means  were  even  found  of  fastening  it  upon  the  walls  of 
Soult's  own  quarters.  This  intelligence  raised  the  hopes  of  those 
officers  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Philadelphes,  had  formed 
a  plan  for  overthrowing  the  military  despotism  under  which 
France,  as  well  as  her  conquestsi  was  suffering,  and  restoring 
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CHAP,  peace  to  Europe.   The  restoration  of  the  Bonrbont  made  no 
•  ,  J.  part  of  the  scheme,  for  the  leaders  bad  grown  up  in  those  ic- 
1809.  poblican  opinions  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  youthful  studies  to 
"'^    promote,  and  which  are  congenial  to  a  generous  mind  till  time 
.  and  knowledge  have  matured  it.   The  end  whereat  they  aimed, 
as  far  as  they  saw  the  end,  was  meritorious ; .  •  the  means  had  a 
fearful  character,  such  as  is  common  to  all  secret  societies,  but 
which  no  circumstances  can  *  justify. 


*  It  19  curious  to  olwrve  b  how  imDy  pointi  Ibis  neret  locie^  modilfld  the 

sj'&tetn  of  die  monastic  orders  The  pcr^n  who  wa*  admitted  to  the  higher  grades 
chongeci  h'\>  name,  and  was  Imund  to  kceji  n  journal  of  all  his  actions,  tliat  tbe  Ct-mettr 
might  at  any  time  sec  what  his  mural  conduct  itad  been  in  all  its  details.  L'homtae  qui 
p 6taU admit €ei$aii  d'Hrt  tnOree^otejOti  moingquant  d  eeux de  t$$ devoir* parHndm* 
qui  auraient  contrar'U  It*  dei^mr/i  de  rht^titufion.  Ilaortait  de  la  tociite  ff^neraU  pont 
di  viiiir  rintfrnment  i:n  t  i/j!^t  di  la  «K-ictc  tj/ri  'idh  u  hiqiitll>-  tl  »''iUtit  divoui,  et  cet  en- 
g'Offement  iU  ndait  son  otUigation  bien  au-dcla  de  iolAigatHm  de  la  vie.  On  ne  crut  pat 
pouvmr  itder  te  JP^ade^ke  de  «e  grade  par  imp  de  mqtfens  divert;  et  U  seul  de  ctt 
moffens  gve  Ji  ptdm  icrirejia  rabntgatUm  de  nam.  ifJbBidt  un  mmeau  hapUme 
pour  vn  dtvoHemmt  de  tmg.  VinJIucnce  de  ces  namt  itait  ti  puittanie,qu^elle  s'ktrk- 
dntt  vls'ihlijin  u(  sur  fa  r'V  ]/>ii-,'t\  Cat'ni,  77ictril\t<H!rs.  li  Ctiis'ni.'t  sont  rtmrtM  par  ie' 
suicide  comvie  kura  patrrnm. — Hist,  des  Socictes  Secretes  de  rArm^,  pp.  86-8. 

The  Author  of  UiU  un^lar  htMoiy  («^ho  b  no  connnon  writer)  hn  m  veiy  proper 
note  upon  this  part  of  the  Matement.  Iljfuquaqiiee*oted*^hijfmiedamteelleidte,pd 
Jette  un  homme  hart  de  toute  la  todHi,  efymk  defOitilk,jll»qu'd  un  certain  point,  non- 
seult  tiu  nt  de  son  exisfenrc  riTtfe,  viain  mcnre  de  pmpre  carcu  tt  ri  ,  ti  de  son  idaitite 
morale^ pour  U  modeU  r  sur  ta  vie  d'un  autre.  li  ne  me  serait  pat  di/ficile  de  donner 
de$  ejemjpkt  trn^remarqunblet  de  la  tingt^Ure  hifiuenee  gae  eette  mtHamorflttm  txerfait 
tar  FeiprU  ardent  de  gaelquee  adeptett  done  htquA  oh  vegfoit  e'eptrer  mte  verikHe 
aUtemplyettte  hietorique.  Mais  il  e3t  natttrel  de  eendure  autsi,  de  cet  ttmpiet  aperfus, 
qtt^une  inttitittion  pareUh  cntnuncrait  qitffquc<t  inconv^mnis  dav.<i  Vctat  ordinalri  et 
naturtl  de  la  societc.  Tout  ce  que  tend  d  isuU  r  let  citoj/ent  de  I'ordre  dcs  dutaet  dant 
leqadkhautrddelew  mdemmee  let  a  places,  pour  ke  tnauparterdaiu  ms  ardreJbtSee 
et  fdUd^  ne  toarait  ttre  (vite  avee  trap  de  joifiy— ^HisL  des  Soc  Sec.  &c.«  p.  180; 

Tlie  founder  and  cliief  of  the  Philadclphes  was  Colonel  Jacques  Joseph  Oudct,  a 
native  of  tli«  Jura, ..htmm  de  vingt<inq  tmt,  ivre  dejettnctte^  Jbtt  de  plaitir,  inctm- 
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The  plan  bad  proceeded  to  a  great  length  in  Soult's  army,  cuap. 
and  some  of  the  general  officers  were  engaged,  in  it.   The  more 
dangerous  part  was  taken  upon  himself  by  the  Sieur  D'Argenton,  1809. 
who  was  then  Adjutant-Major«  and  had  formerly  been  Sonlfs  .J^- 
aide-de-camp.    It  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  revolution,  that  in  ^a^. 
3uch  times  good  and  honourable  men  are  forced  into  situations  *S^'Ar,l" 


rxplain 
>'irir  rirttt. 


xequritt  duns  xcs  mnnieret,  Jrivcde  dans  sett  f^tn,  crcaiun  Ic^rrc.  incoiistante,  mohiU\ 
qui  paraisna'U  ne  devoir  exc'Uer  d'aulres  soupfon^  que  ceux  d'un  pere  sage  cm  d'un 
marid^Umit  aquitemntd^mtgmiAtkjadetiiiiHffuet  let  phig  vamaf  a  de  VmOre 
edui  di-Ji  conjuratuf'ii  h\s  plu*  trndlMe*.— (P.  8S.)  The  descripttun  of  thwpeWM  tiw 
charactrrlstic,  that  no  laiigungc  except  its  own  could  do  justice  to  it.  La  nainrr,  cn  Ic 
furnuDit,  /r  dextinait  d  tout  tf  qu^d y  a  de  bon  ct  de  beau.  Jl  auni'it  itc  d  -wn  cfto'uc 
poite,  uraitur,  tuiikkn,  mag\9trat :  I'amUe  entihe  Va  proclai/ie  brave;  persmnc  ne 
r«  ^gaU  en  Hogueneet  UJhMdrmU  Vame  d'wu  angc  pour  sefaire  meiMtdgta  &m<^ 
«t  M  VamU pas  connu.  Jamais  on  n'a  rasaembU  da  fuoGtit  n  eonirattdef  €f 
pendant  si  natu relics ;  il  arnif  la  ndivtit  d'un  enfant,  et  I'atsante  d'un  homtne  du 
mande;  de  Vtibaitdon  comme  une  jeum  jUk  ■•on.nhle,  de  la  frrmetl  comme  un  vieux  Ro-' 
main:  de  la  randcur  et  de  Vhcrdisme.  C'etait  le  pitu  aeiif,  ct  le  plus  insouciant  des 
Aflimnr.v ,  paremmx  «toee  dSSen,  infatigubb  ion  set  adreprisest  immwMe  dans  se$ 
resotutkm;  don*  et  sfvere,  JbUiit  <l  «^Hfttr,  Undre  et  fenOiet  .Mitkide  et  Abnusj^ 
(P.  13.)  (hidei  armaii  les Jemmes  avee Jureur,  les  aimait  touted,  les  trompait  iouies,  et 
n'cn  nbandoinia  'it  atwutie  de  prn^ic,  de  snuvcnir,  d^nffertion.  Son  catur  l((i'it  derenu  un 
abime  tie  tendresse,  ou  se  Ji/miuicnl  les  neniiinenn  le^  plus  ctmtradktoires.  Jl  n'y  avaii 
fas  Ml  MoiMfrf  desax^ak  Tor  ne  jMW  Am  fim'  des  larmes  pattt  la  premiht  Jhmme 
giiU  oimmI  fraiUe  j  pas  un  oii  U  ne  meditdt,  jKut-etre  nudgre  iid,d*en  seduireiMeaitfre, 
il  vtaU  ut  Wcrther,  et  le  momle  Vavuti  faU  Lovelace.— {V.  17.) 

Tlu'  u  ritr-r  more  tliaii  ins!nnate-<  tli'U  Oudet,  who  was  killctl  on  the  nifrht  nf'ti  r  the 
battle  of  \\  agrau),  feli,  nut  by  thu  Aublruiiih,  but  by  a  premc-ditutcd  act  ot  liuuiiapartc. 
Th«  liwt  it  likdy,  and  the  fale  not  on  unfitting  one, . .  where  fire  wnt  the  etakc^  end 
dM  iimie  Cntdi  who  can.  5V«^inmri0M  rewnnUmnl  d  edl^ 
his  fellow-soldiers  killed  themselves. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  book  is  its  brave  assertion  that  the  army 
never  was  the  passive  instrument  of  Buonaparte  (which  indeed  in  one  sense  is  true,  for 
it  wee  nlwaye  an  aetive  one);  that  it  always  deteited  Ida  tyranny,  and  waa  the  only 
Jtody  which  restrained  it;  that  the  bve  of  liberty  and  of  legitimate  rig^ta  alwny> 
«aa  chouhed  in  it;  and  that  the  fealnration  of  the  Boutfaona  waa  owing  to  it: 
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CHAP,  where  nothing  can  enable  them  to  act  innocently  and  uprightly 
slt^^i-  except  that  unerring  religious  principle  which  it  is  the  sure 
1809.  tendency  and  undisguised  intent  of  modem  revolutions  to  destroy. 
D'Argenton  was  worthy  to  have  fallen  on  better  times,for  he  was 
a  man  of  kind  and  generous  afTections^  at  once  firm-  of  purpose 
and  gentle  of  heart  -  When  the  French  entered  Porto,  no  in* 
dividual  exerted  himself  more  strenuously  in  repressing  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  troops  i  aqd  many  families  in  those  dreadful  days 
were  beholden  to  him  not  only  for  their  lives  and  properties^ 
but  for  preservation  from  evils  more  dreadful  than  ruin  and 
death.  This  officer  undertook  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  British  army,  and  finding  his  way  to  Colonel  Trant's  head- 
quarters,  was  sent  by  him  to  Sir  Arthur.  Several  interviews 
took  place ;  and  he  went  backward  and  forward  by  the  French 
posts  with  such  ease,  and  so  little  appreh^sion  of  danger,  as 
naturally  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  he  was  acting  under  Soult's 
instructions,  and.  endeavouring  to  dupe  the  British  Commander. 
There  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  this ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  his  overtures  were  received  was  that  which  would  have 
been  equally  proper  whether  they  were  sincere  or  treacherous. 
He  was  assured  by  Sir  Arthur  that  no.  change  in  the  French 
army,  either  in  contemplation  or  actually  carried  into  effect, 
would  induce  him  to  delay  his  operations  as  long  as  it  continued 
in  Portugal ; .  .  he  should  march  against  it  with  equal  activity 
whether  revolutionized  or  counter-revolutionized.  D'Argenton, 
however,  well  knew  that  if  the  army  declared  unequivocally 


Je  ne  nortirai  paa  dc  cettc  (jucst  'ion  nans  rappelcr  rjuc  c'c.it  encore  a  I'ariiii  t'  que  le  Irint- 
Jii^  de  la  rettauration  est  dit,  puuqu'elie  I'a  apptiee  par  se«  vwux,  secondee  par  scs 
^fbrtt,  par  1*  emcourt  du  m^riewn,  par.  k  ban  etprU  du  uUatt,  H  ^VKr  Vaurait 
tpMe^dU-mim  qud^jUMjouirt  jhuiard,  U  ify  a  pa»  urn  i^jldtr  RramtaU  pi  m 
dbiite.— (P.  4«.) 
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against  Buonaparte,  an  arrangement  with  the  British  Commander  CHAP, 
must  of  necessity  follow,  and  he  asked  for  passport*  from  the 
Admiral  for  the  purpose  ■  of  commiTnicating  with  the  army  in  1809. 
Germany.    Sir  Arthur  warned  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  =ii.tr- 
exposed  himself  by  having  such  documents  in  his  possession ; 
but  he  was  particularly  solicitous  to  obtain  them,  and  accord- 
ingly they  were  given  him. 

The  movements  of  the  troops,  m^antim^,  were  continued  A.ha,.ct<ff 
Without  any  reference  to  the  politics  or  projects  in  the  French  "^^f:^^ 
Army.  '  On  the  5th  of  May  the  whole  of  the  British  force  which 
was  intended  to  march  against  Porto  was  assembled  at  Coimbra. 
On  the  same  day  Beresford  advanced  from  that  city  toward 
Viseu,  with  about  6000  Portuguese,  a  brigade  of  British  infantry, 
and  a  squadron  of  British  horse,  to  act  upon  the  enemy's  left,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  so  disconcert  their  plans  as  to  make  them 
retreat  by  Chaves  into  Galicia,  rather  than  by  Villa  Beal  in  a 
direction,  which  would  enable  them'  to  effect  :a  junction  with 
Victor.  Trant  was  still  on  the  Vouga,  where  the  students  had 
now  the  proud  feeling  that  they  formed  the  advabcdd  post  of  that 
army  which  was  about  to  deliver  their  cburitry.  '  He  had  taken 
measures  for  collecting  provisions,  whereby  one  difficulty  that 
might  have  impeded  the  advance  was  lessened.'  A  strong  di- 
vision nnder  Major-General  Hill  proceeded  to  Aveiro,  and  there, 
in  boats  which  Trant  had  got  together  for  that  service,  embarked 
for  Ovar,  which  is  upon  the  northern  creek  of  that  singular  har- 
bour. The  main  body  proceeded  by  the  high  road,  and  began 
their  march  on  the  7th.  They  halted  the  next  day,  to  allow  time 
for  Betresford's  movements. 

At  this  time  Soult  was  informed  that  there  existed  a  con-  iy^rnr«to„ 
spiracy  in  his  own'  army.   A  general  officer,  to  whom  D'Ar- 
genton  had  just  opened  himself  without  being  sufficiently  sure  of 
his  man,  gave  the  information.   D'Argenfon  was  instantly  ar- 
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CHAP,  rested,  and  all  doul)t  concerning  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  if 

w  V  Y¥ 

'  anv  there  could  have  been,  was  removed  by  discovering  Admiral 


I8O9.  Berkeley's  pass>porti>  amoivj  his  papers.  He  was  not  a  man  who 
held  Ills  life  cheap,  for  he  had  a  wife  and  children  in  France 
whom  he  loved  ;  but  he  valued  it  at  no  more  than  it  was  worth, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  how  to  act  in  case  of  such  a  discovery. 
He  avowed  that  he  had  been  both  to  Lisbon  and  to  Comibra,  and 
had  commuriicat(  d  with  (ienerals  Wellesley  and  Beresford,  who, 
he  said,  would  in  two  days'  lime  open  the  campaign  upon  the 
Voutjja  with  30,000  men.  If  the  French  army  of  Portugal  would 
declare,  what  they  well  knew,  that  the  Peninsular  war  in  which 
they  were  employed  was  unju:>t,  the  British,  he  said,  would  unite 
with  them,  march  in  concert  with  them  toward  France,  compel 
the  different  corps  in  Spain  to  join  them,  and  when  they  had 
passed  the  Pyrenees,  they  would  tlud  there  an  expedition  of 
60,000  English.  Officers  would  be  sent  to  the  armies  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  in\i!mg  them  to  follow  the  example,  and  an 
English  ship  would  be  dispatched  to  bring  home  Moreau  from 
America,  and  place  him  iit  the  head  of  the  army  luid  of  the 
government.  The  English  woukl  supply  funds  for  all  this;  and 
if  Marshal  Soult  refused  the  splendid  invitation  to  act  the  part 
which  became  him,  the  intention  was  to  secure  his  person,  and 
give  the.  command  to  another. 
^H'.^n.  principle  upon  which  D'Argenton  acted  was  that  of 

'^^{^  saying  nothing  which  could  compromise  his  associates,  and  any 
thing  that  might  assist  their  purpose.  He  was  sent  to  prisoo» 
and  ivro  officers  upon  whom  the  Marshal's  suspicions  fell  were 
placed  under  arrest.  .But  Soult  was  alarmed,  as  well  he  might, 
by  what  he  had  heard ;  and  though  the  general  officers  whom 
he  convened  assured  him  they  knew  of  no  discontent  in  the 
army,  it  was  certain  that  all  tiiose  who  retained  any  moral  or 
religious  feeling,  any  respect  for  humanity  and  justice,  any  sense 
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of  right  and  wronir,  had  abundant  reason  to  be  discontented  CHAP. 


present  at  Roii^  a  and  Vimciro  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons 
which  they  received  there,  he  thought  no  longer  of  conquering 
Portugal,  but  of  escaping  out  of  it  without  delay.  He  informed 
Loibon,  therefore,  who  was  at  Aniarante,  that  he  should  retreat 
by  that  road,  and  so  by  Braganza  upon  Zaraora;  and  he  or- 
dered tlie  tioops  from  \  iana  to  march  upon  Amarante,  by  way  Optratum*. 
of  Guimaraens,  while  he  remained  at  l^orto  to  secure  their 
movements. 

On  the  day  that  this  determination  was  taken,  the  British  j^^^J'JJJJ 
attempted  to  surprise  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  under  ■^"^'^f'*^ 
General  Franceschi.  Some  troops  crossed  the  Vouga  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  others  during  the  night.  They  proceeded  silently 
and  in  darkness,  along  rocky  passes  where  there  was  sometimes 
room  only  to  march  in  single  file :  but  the  fidelity  of  Portugueze 
szuides  was  not  doubted,  and  they  were  led  safely  to  an  open 
hialii,  '.vlicre  about  sunrise  they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's 
videttes.  The  French  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  as  had 
been  hoped, . .  they  were  formed  in  line  with  a  pine  wood  in 
their  rear ;  but  they  were  beaten  out  of  the  field,  and  driven 
through  the  wood  with  the  loss  of  their  cannon  ;  and  having  then 
to  pass  a  deep  ravine,  the  artillery  came  up  in  time  to  play  upon 
Uieir  rear-guard.  Such  of  the  wounded  as  they  were  not  able 
to  bear  away,  the  Portugueze  peasantry  dispatched*  and  mi- 
serably mutilated  in  their  vengeance.  The.Freoch  had  pro- 
voked them  by  thdr  barbarous  usage  of  the  militia  who  fell 
into  their  hands, . .  for  the  peasants  had  found  their  bodies  hang- 
ing there^  and  marks  upon  them  of  the  cruelties  which  they  had 
endured  before  death.   The  villages  of  Albergaria  Velha  and 
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CHAP.  Nova,  which  the  enemy  had  lately  occupied,  bore  prools  of  the 


XXII 


atrocious  temper  in  which  this  war  was  carried  on  hv  tlie  in- 
1809.  vaders.  They  had  destroyed  in  mere  wantonness  anil  niali'j;uity 
every  thing  that  was  de>tructible, .  .  broken  open  every  house, 
burnt  the  furniture  and  the  thatch,  staved  all  the  liquor  which 
tli(  \  could  not  drink,  slau<!;htered  the  cattle,  and  piixs,  and 
poultry  which  they  could  not  carry  otV,  strewn  about  their  litnh-, 
and  trampled  them  in  the  road.   And  in  this  manner  they  acted 
Military    alouiT  thc  wUolc  of  their  retreat  to  Porto,    'i'he  inhabitants,  who 
/  f  193.  were  thus  reduced  to  ruin,  welcomed  the  British  with  tears  of 
non'^j'our  j*^^     tlicir  deUvcrers,  and  followed  them  with  prayers  that  they 
M/.|M3.  might  overtiike  and  punish  these  unprovoked  invaders,  who  had 

brought  such  unutterable  evils  upon  Portugal. 
3vjr<ir<        The  enemy  retired  tirst  upon  Oliveira  de  Azemeis,  theaupw 

ilru-CH  from  J  K  r  r 

iSL^JtS^  Feira.    On  the  next  day  their  outposts  were  driven  in,  and  soon 
afterwards  thc  two  divisions  of  Franceschi  and  Mermet  were 
seen  strongly  posted  on  the  heights  above  Grijo^  their  front 
covered  by  woods  and  broken  ground.    Here  they  were  attacked 
by  Brigadier-General  R.  Stewart ;  Major-Gencral  ^Fanners,  with 
a  brigade  of  the  German  Legion,  turned  their  left ;  they  were 
dislodged  and  pursued  till  night,  when  the  British  army  halted, 
their  advance  on  the  heights  beyond  Carvaihos,  and  the  rear  at 
S.  Antonio  da  Arrifana,  the  former  about  seven  miles  from  the 
DourOt  the  latter  about  twenty-five.  The  enemy  continued  their 
retreat,  and  having  crossed  the  bridge  in  the  night,  set  6re  to  it, 
and  completely  destroyed  it.   At  daybreak  the  British  troops 
were  again  in  motion,  in  full  expectation  and  hope  of  again 
bringing  the  enemy  to  action ;  but  before  they  could  be  reached 
there  was  a  river  to  be  crossed,  more  fonnidable  than  ever  ge- 
neral had  attempted  to  pass  in  the  presence  of  a  respectable 
foe. 

The  Douro,  which  has  the  longest  course  of  any  river  in  the 
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Peninsula,  and.rolh  a  larger  volnme  of  waters  than  the  TagU&  Ohai' 
to  the  sea»  is  about  three  hundred  yards  wide  at  Potto,  its  deep  J^i^ 
and  rapid  stream  being  contracted  between  high  and  rocky  1809. 
shores.'  Soult  had  prepared  for  leaving  the  city,  but' 'he  did 


not  dream  of  being  driven  out  of  it   Having  stood  upon  the 

quay  from  midnight  till  four  in  the  morning,  and  seen  not  only  '  T/  Vt^'" 

*  1  1        pauagt  iff 

the  breaking  up  of  the  bridge,  but  the  pontoons  consumed  asM^ownh 
they  floated  down,  and  having  previously  given  orders  that  all 
boats  should  be  brought  to  the  Porto  side  Of  the  Hver,  and  col- 
lected at  one  place,  that  they  might  be  the  better  guarded,  he  is 
said  to  have  supposed  that  tiie  English  would  avail  themselves 
of  their  maritime  means,  embark  their  troops,  and  attempt  a 
landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Douro ;  and  in  that  belief  he  went 
to  his  head-quarters,  which  were  between  the  city  and  the  sea, 
expecting  that  he  could  remain  another  day  in  perfect  safety, 
which  would  allow  time  for  the  movements  of  the  troops  from 
Viana.  Franceschi  was  instructed  to  guard  the  coast  widi  the 
rear-guard ;  Laborde  was  to  support  him ;  Mermet  to  station 
one  brigade  at  VaKlongo,  and  two  at  Baltar,  and  to  have  fre- 
quent parties  on  his  right  to  observe  the  river,  and  destroy  all 
boats  that  could  be  discovered.  Orders  were  aho  dispatched  to 
LoisoD,  requiring  him  to  keep  his  ground  at  Mexam-frto  and  vH 
Pezo  da  Eagoa,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing  at  either  of  . 
those  points.  Every  thing  was  prepared  for  retreating,  biscuit 
distributed  to  the  troops,  the  money  from  the  public  treasury 
delivered  over  to  the  paymaster,  and  a  battelion  was  Stationed 
on  the  quay,  with  the  artillery.  But  the  Fren»E'#ere  so  pos- 
sessed with  the  notion  that  the  English  must  make  a  maritime 
descent,  that  this  whole  battalion  was  stationed  below  the  bridge,  ^-is. 
and  not  a  single  post  placed  above  it. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  knew  how  important  it  was,  with  reference 
to  Beresford's  operations,  that  he  should  cross  the  Douro  with- 
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CHAP,  out  (lolav.    In  the  morninii  he  sent  Maior-General  Murray  up 

XXII  " 

the  river,  to  send  down  boats  if  he  could  find  any,  and  endeavour 

1809.  to  e^iect  a  passage  at  Avintes,  about  live  miles  above  the  city, 
where  it  niii^ht  be  possible  for  the  troops  to  ford.  The  Guards, 
under  Lieutenant-General  Sherbrooke,  were  to  cross  at  the  ferry 
below  the  citv  as  soon  as  boats  could  be  obtained,  and  he  him- 
self directed  the  passaije  of  the  main  body  from  the  Convent  of 
S.  Agostinho  da  Serra,  which  stands  in  the  suburb  of  Villa  Nova 
upon  the  most  elevated  spot  on  that  side.  It  was  certain  that 
the  enemy  would  have  taken  all  common  precautions  for  securing 
the  boats,  but  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  inhabitants  would 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  assist  their  deliverers.  Two 
boats  were  brought  over  by  them  to  the  foot  ot  the  eminence  on 
which  the  Convent  stands,  and  two  more  were  sent  down  the 
stream  to  the  same  spot.  There  was  a  large  unfinished  building 
on  the  opposite  side,  designed  for  the  Bishop's  palace,  which 
aflfordcd  a  good  position  for  those  who  should  land  first  till  they 
could  he  supported  :  and  some  guns  were  placed  in  the  Con- 
vent garden,  where  they  were  masked  by  fir  trees,  in  a  situation 
to  bear  upon  the  enemy  with  effect. 

Four  boats  only  iiad  been  collected  when  the  passage  was 
begun  ;  but  more  were  presently  on  the  wa)',  for  the  inhabitants 
were  on  the  alert  to  promote  their  own  deliverance.  Lieutenaut 
General  Paget  crossed  in  one  of  the  first,  and  took  up  a  position 
with  the  Buff's  as  fast  as  they  landed  and  reached  the  summit. 
They  were  attacked  in  great  force,  and  stood  their  ground  most 
gallantly  till  the  48th  and  66th  and  a  Portugueze  battalion  ar- 
rived successively  to  support  them.  General  Paget  lost  an  arm 
early  in  the  action,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Major- 
General  HilL  The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  the 
inhabitants  for  transporting  the  troops,  while  this  contest  was 
maintained,  in  which  sure  hope  and  British  resolution  counter- 
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balanced  the  great  inequality  of  numbers.   About  two  hours  CHAP, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  action  Genial  Sherbrooke,  with  .^^^^ 
the  Guards  and  the  S9th,  appeared  on  the  enemy's  right,  having  i809. 
crossed  at  the  lower  ferry ;  and  about  the  same  time  General 
Murray  was  seen  coming  from  the  side  of  Avintes  in  the  op- 
posite direction.   If  any  thing  could  be  needed  to  animate  the 
spirit  of  Englishmen  at  such  a  time,  they  had  it  that  day. 
Hastening  up  the  steep  streets  of  Porto  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
landed  and  formed  to  support  their  countrymen,  they  were  wel- 
comed by  the  inhalntants  with  such  demonstrations  of  joy  as 
nkight  haye  warmed  colder  hearts  than  those  to  which  they  were  Mi.t,u,.j 
addressed.    Handk^chiefs  were  waved  from  every  balcony,  ^.'u^' 
and  blessings  breathed  upon  them,  and  shouts  of  triumphant  SMhcn; 
gratttlation  and  convulsive  laughter  mingled  with  the  tears  and  t'*^' 
praj'ers  that  greeted  them. 

The  French  had  been  completely  surprised.  The  very  bold-  ^^^^ 
ness  of  the  attempt,  for  history  has  recorded  no  passage  of  the 
kind  so  bold,  was  its  security ;  till  they  saw  that  it  was  accom- 
plished they  did  not  believe  it  would  be  attempted.  A  dtef  de 
bataiUm  told  one  of  the  generals  that  the  English  were  passing, 
and  his  report  was  disregarded.  Soult  was  assured  by  the  French 
governor  of  the  city  that  it  was  only  some  stragglers  of  their  own 
people  who  had  tarried  behind  till  th^  bridge  had  been  destroyed, 
and  that  the  boatmen  had  gone  to  bring  them  across,  but  that 
he  had  forbidden  the  passage  of  boats  on  any  pretext  to  the  left 
bank.  Tiie  Marshal  was  satisfied  with  this ;  and  the  report  that 
the  enemy  were  coming  was  not  believed  tiU  General  Foy,  going 
upon  the  high  ground  opposite  to  the  Convent,  from  whence  Sir 
Arthur  was  directing  the  operations,  saw  the  troops  crossing,  2j«»**<»«, 
and  Portuguese  upon  the  walls  making  signals  to  them.  In 
the  confusion-  that  ensued  among  the  French  General  Foy  was 
wounded,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken,  for  the  enemy 
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CHAP,  thought  oniy  of  retreating  as  fast  as  possible,  when  they  saw 
troops  on  either  side  arriving  to  support  General  Hill.  It  was 
I8O9.  about  five  in  the  afternoon  when  the  action  was  terminated  by 
— their  flight  The  British  were  too  much  fatigued  to  follow  up 
their  victory  that  evening,  when  they  might  have  completed  the 
destruction  of  an  enemy  not  less  thoroughly  dispirited  than  dis- 
comfited.  But  in  the  last  four  days  tiiey  had  marched  over 
fourscore  miles  of  difficult  country.  So  complete  and  signal  a 
success  against  an  equal  enemy  was  perhaps  never  before  ob- 
tained at  so  little  cost ;  the  loss  at  Porto  consisted  only  of  twenty- 
three  men  killed,  ninety-six  wounded,  and  two  missing,  and  in 
the  preceding  afiairsat  Albergaria  and  Grijo  of  102  in  all.  That 
of  the  enemy  was  very  considerable ;  they  left  behind  them  fire 
pieces  of  cannon/  eight  ammimition  tuiiibriis,  many  prisoners, 
and  about  a  thousand  men  in  the  hospitals. 

Porto  presented  an  extraordinary  scene  that  night  ;  every 
house  was  illuminated,  while  the  gutters  were  still  red  with  blood, 
and  the  streets  strewn  with  dead  bodies  both  of  horses  and  men. 
There  had  been  three  hours'  fighting  in  the  suburbs,  and  before 
night  the  French  who  had  fallen  were  stripped  and  left  naked 
where  they  lay ; . .  they  had  their  plunder  about  them  for  re- 
'moval,  and  they  had  provoked  by  the  most  intolerable  wrongs  a 
revenfjcful  people.  Sir  Arthur  the  next  morning  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, requiring  the  inhabitants  to  comport  themselves  with 
humanity  toward  such  oi'  the  French  as  might  be  made  pri- 
soners ;  they  were  entitled  to  his  protection  by  the  laws  of  war, 
he  said,  it  was  his  duty  to  atford  it,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  magnanmiity  of  the  Portugueze  nntion  to  rovcnue  the 
outrages  which  it  had  sutibred  upon  unfortunate  mdividuals. 
He  prohibited  any  person  from  appearing  armed  in  the  city, 
unless  he  belonged  to  a  military  corps;  and  appointed  Colonel 
Trant  to  be  commandant,  provided  the  nomination  should  be 
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approved  by  the  Fortogueie  gpvemment.  D' Argenton  *  escaped  chap. 
during  the  iiiglii»  as  much  throng  the  good-will  of  those  who 
guarded  him,  as  by  the  services  of  his  fellow  Philadelphes.  1309. 

On  the  following  mofning  Sir  Arthur  commenced  the  pur- 
suit,  the  Hanoverian  Legion,  under  Major-General  Murray, 
moving  to  Vai-longo^  ftom.  wbmce  the  enemy  had  commenced 
their  retreat  during  the  night,  in  the  direction  for  Amarante. 
But  Beresfoid  had  moved  with  more  celerity  than  even  the 
British  C«mmiandtf  had  relied  on;  driving  back  the  enemy's 
posts  at  Villa  Real  and  Mezam-frio,  he  followed  up  his  success, 
and  drove  thm  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tamega;  andLoison, 
not  venturing  to  defend  the  bridge  that  had  been  so  gallantly 
defended  a^iost  him,  retired  from  Amarante  under  cover  of 
the  night,  in  some  apprehension  that  Silveira  or  Beresford 
might  have  crossed  the  Douro,  and  that  thus  he  might  be  pre- 
vented from  rejoining  Soult  The  intelligence  of  the  loss  of 
Porto  reached  him  about  the  same  time  that  Soult  was  apprised 
of  his  retreat,  and  that  the  point  which  would  have  op^ed  the 
surest  way  for  escape  was  occupied  by  the  allies.  They  met, 
however,  within  a  few  miles  of  Penafiel,  and  it  was  matter  of 


*  He  was  sent  to  England,  and  there  with  commendable  humanity  provided  for 
by  the  Government ;  but  soon  venturing  over  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
back  his  wife  And  children,  he  was  apprehended,  and  shot.  Nothing  oould  be  drawn 
from  him  to  cmninate  any  cf  Us  eonfedentes,  but  be  affirmed  that  Manbal  Soult  was 
eqgaged  in  the  deMgn ;  and  this  he  had  determined  to  do  in  cose  he  sbould  be  die- 
covered.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  intentions  of  this  unfortunate  officer  were 
good  ;  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  and  generous  feelings  was  proved  both  by  his 
conduct  at  Porto,  and  hy  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  venture  into  his  own 
couatrjr,  under  the  oertamty  of  fadng  put  to  death  if  he  should  be  fMogmsed  there. 
And  yet  he  made  a  fabe  accusation,  and  penieted  in  it  at  his  death.  The  best  and 
purest  intentions  will  not  preserve  a  man  from  guilt,  if  lie  engages  in  one  of  those 
secret  sodeties  where  he  is  required  to  deliver  bis  ooosdeoce  out  of  his  own  keefiiogi 

s  s 
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riT AP.  congratulation  that  the  junction  had  been  effected.    Soulfs  de^ 

^^^j^^  termination  was  promptly  taken.  I'here  were  officers  who  were 
1809.  heard  to  say  that  the  English  treated  their  prisoners  well,  and 
that  a  passage  to  England  in  British  transports  was  no  great 
evil.  I.oison  himself  is  said  to  have  advised  another  convention 
like  that  of  Cintra  ;  but  the  Marshal  well  knew  that  the  circum- 
stances were  widely  different,  and  that  nothing  remained  for 
them  but  Hight,  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  by  the  most  difhcult 
road,  abandoning  every  thing  that  might  encumber  them.  As 
the  treasure  could  not  be  transported,  every  one  was  allowed  to 
take  what  he  could  of  it  ;  but  there  was  too  much  haste  and 

y<$},rM,    alarm  for  either  oiiicers  or  men  to  profit  largely  by       licence ; 

<^'nrrfc>.r.  somc  chcsts  which  could  not  readilv  be  forred  opf m  were  aban- 

25*^^   doned  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  greater  number  were  so  placed 
as  to  be  blown  to  pieces  when  the  guns  were  burst, 

^r^thc  soon  as  Sir  Arthur  was  informed  of  the  rapidity  and  suc- 

***•     cess  of  Beresford's  movements,  he  directed  that  General  upon 
Chaves,  to  intercept  the  enemy  should  they  turn  to  the  right, 

M«jf  li.  Beresford  had  anticipated  this  order,  and  had  already  dispatched 
Silveira  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Salamonde  and  Bnyvaens  ;  but 
the  French  were  Hying  too  fast  for  this  to  be  executed  ni  time. 
Their  flight,  however,  was  conducted  with  great  presence  of 
mind  and  judgement.  Marshal  Soult,  when  all  his  divisions 
were  collected,  made  a  display  of  them  near  Lanhoso,  not  to  the 
pursuers,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  men,  that  they  might  see 
their  own  numbers,  and  accjuire  some  confidence  in  their  strength. 
Dispirited  as  they  were  by  the  abandonment  of  their  artillery 
and  baggage  and  the  loss  of  their  plunder,  this  had  a  good 
effect ;  and  the  retreat  would  have  been  honourable  to  Marshal 
Soult  if  it  had  not  been  disgraced  by  such  cruelties  as  leave  an 
unetfaceablc  stigma  upon  the  commander  of  any  troops  by  whom 
they  are  perpetrated.    Marshal  Poult's  soldiers  plundered  and 
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murdered  the  peasantry  at  their  i)leasure  :  many  persons,  when  CHAP, 
the  English  arrived,  were  found  lianii;ing  from  the  trees  by  the 
way-side,  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  no  other  reason  than  1809. 
that  they  were  not  friendly  to  their  insolent  invaders  ;  and  the 
line  of  their  retreat  miglit  every  where  be  traced  by  the  smoke  rt^^iiV 
of  the  Tillages  which  they  burnt.    They  suffered  for  this  as  was  'S^uH 
to  be  expected :  whatever  stragglers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
peasantr}'  before  the  advanced  <;uard  could  come  up  to  save  them 
were  put  to  death  with  as  little  humanity  as  they  had  shown. 
Some  of  them  were  thrown  alive  amid  the  flames  of  those  houses 
which  their  comrades  had  set  on  fire. 

On  the  ev^ing  of  the  14th  Sir  Arthur  thought  it  certiiin,  by  pf^'^^ 
the  enemy's  morements  about  Braga,  that  they  intended  to  re-jyj^*' 
treat  either  upon  Chaves  or  Montalegre  ;  and  he  sent  orders  to 
Beresford,  in  case  they  should  take  the  latter  direction,  to  push 
on  for  Monterrey,  so  as  to  stop  them  if  they  should  pass  by  Villa 
del  Rey.  At  Salamonde  the  pursuers  came  up  with  their  rear- 
guard,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  town,  which  they  had  destroyed. 
The  pursuers  slept  on  the  ground  that  night,  and  dressed  their 
food  and  dried  tlieir  clothes  by  the  fires  which  the  enemy  had 
lighted  for  their  own  use.  The  sufferings  of  the  French  during 
the  retreat  were  only  not  so  severe  as  those  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
army,  because  it  was  in  a  milder  season; . .  but  it  was  made  under 
a  fear  of  the  pursuers  which  tlie  British  soldiers  had  never  felt ; 
the  rain  was  heavy  and  incessant,  and  time  enough  for  necessary 
rest  was  not  allowed, .  .  their  danger  was  so  inmniTient.  They 
who  halted  at  ten  at  night  were  on  the  march  ;igam  at  three  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  few  intervening  hours  the  cavalry  had 
to  seek  both  provisions  and  forage,  and  the  infantry  to  provide 
for  themselves  as  they  could.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  had 
nothing  for  eight  days  except  parched  maize ;  very  many  died 
of  want  and  exhaustion,  and  not  a  few  lay  down  by  the  way  to 
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CUAF.  take  the  chance  of  life  or  death,  as  they  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  troops  or  of  the  peasantry.  Their  track  was  strewn 
with  dead  horses  and  mules,  who  had  either  been  driven  till  they 
tt  11,  or  killed,  or  more  barbarously  hamstrung,  when  it  was  not 
possible  by  any  goading  to  make  them  proceed  farther. 
)Sf55*       A  bridge  over  the  Cavado  had  been  occupied  by  the  ;ii  med 
peasantry,  but  mistaking  some  Swiss  troops  who  were  clothed 
in  red  for  British,  they  allowed  them  to  pass  ;  but  many  hurry- 
ing over  in  the  darkness,  lell  into  the  torrent  and  were  lost. 
A  greater  destruction  took  place  at  the  Puente  de  ISfisarella,  a 
bridge  with  a  low  parajjet  over  a  deep  ravine,  and  so  narrow  as 
.   not  to  admit  two  horsemen  abreast.    The  enemy  had  driven 
away  the  peasants  who  were  attempting  to  destroy  it,  but  a  fire 
was  kept  up  upon  them  by  others  from  the  crags  of  that  wild 
and  awl  ul  pass  ;  and  upon  the  report  of  some  cannon  fired  bv  the 
advanc  ed  guard  of  the  pursuers  upon  their  rear,  the  Frencli  were 
seized  with  panic;  many  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran;  they 
struggled  with  each  other  to  cross  the  bridge,  losing  all  self-com- 
mand ;  and  the  British  advance,  when  they  arrived  at  the  spot, 
found  the  ravine  on  both  sides  choked  witii  men  and  horses,  who 
A'«irfi",    had  been  jostled  over  m  the  frantic  precipitancy  of  their  flight. 
Ofcram»,,  Here  the  papers  of  the  array,  and  the  iiLlle  and  more  precious 
part  of  the  baggage,  which  had  hitherto  been  saved,  were  lost. 
^!^J!^^      Marshal  Soult  was  guided  in  this  retreat  by  an  itinerant 
ni^ontak.  'i^QY2LTrese,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  vilest  callings 
(that  of  hangman  nloae  excepted)  in  which  a  human  creature 
can  be  employe tl  !iad  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
counUy.     This  man  conducted  him  by  cross  roads  and  rnouii- 
tainous  paths,  where  neither  artillery  nor  commissariat  could 
Has,  IB.    follow.    Sir  Anhur  couunucd  the  pursuit  as  liu  Montalegre, 
and  then  halted,  finding  that  the  enemy  had  gone  through  the 
mountains  toward  Orense  by  roads  impracticable  for  carriages, 
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and  where  it  was  impossible  either  to  stop  or  overtake  them.  He  CHAP, 
estimated  that  Soult  had  lost  all  his  artillery  and  equipments,  XXII. 
and  not  less  than  a  fourtli  of  his  men»  since  he  was  attacked 
upon  the  Vouga.  **  If,"  said  he,  **  an  amy  throws  away  all  its 
cannon,  equipments,  and  baggage,  and  every  thing  that  can 
strengthen  it  and  enable  it  to  act  together  as  a  body,  and  if  it 
abandons  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  its  protection,  but  add 
to  its  weight  and  impede  its  progress,  it  must  obviously  be  able 
to  march  through  roads  where  it  cannot  be  overtaken  by  an 
enemy  who  has  not  made  the  same  sacrifices." 

When  the  British  Commander  was  commencing  his  operations  A'wawBi* 
from  Coimbra,  he  received  information  from  the  Embassador  at^**'*'* 
Seville  that  a  French  division  of  15,000  men  had  certainly  left 
Aragon,  with  the  intent,  it  was  believed,  of  joining  either  Ney 
or  Soult  It  became,  therefore,  a  grave  question  for  his  con- 
sideration, whether  to  return,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of  co- 
operating with  Cuesta,  when  he  should  have  driven  the  enemy 
out  of  the  north  of  Portugal, . .  or  push  with  greater  eagerness  for 
the  entire  destruction  of  Soult's  army,  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
retreat,  unite  with  Ney,  and  become  again  formidable  by  the 
Junction  of  this  force  from  Aragon.  Upon  mature  deliberation 
he  determined  not  to  vary  from  his  6rst  purpose,  because,  though 
the  intcllii^ence  was  announced  as  indubitable,  no  tidings  of  this 
division  had  been  transmitted  from  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Braganza, 
or  Chaves,  quarters  where  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
known,  and  because  his  instructions  enjoined  him  to  make  the 
protection  of  Portugal  his  principal  object.  If  it  were  not  ne-  >r 
ccssary,  therefore,  to  remain  for  that  object  in  the  northern  pro-  i^^***'"'^- 
vinces,  he  conceived  that  he  should  act  in  the  best  manner  both 
for  Portugal  and  Spain,  by  joining  Cuesta  with  all  speed,  and 
commencing  active  operations  against  Victor.  Tims  he  had 
determined  before  he  advanced  from  Coimbra,  and  therefore  he 
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CHAR  now  desisted  from  the  puTsuit>  satisfied  with  havine  done,  if  not 
all  that  he  wished,  all  that  was  possible,  and  more  than  he  had 
1809.  expected.    Had  the  Portugueze  at  Chaves  been  active  in  obey- 
_if5!V=  ing  their  instructions,  and  occupying  the  defiles  near  Salamonde; 

the  French,  who  had  abandoned  their  ammaDition  and  their  guns, 
Miffir#.    must  have  been  irretrievably  lost ;  the  very  cartridges  which  the 
men  carried,  and  \vliich  constituted  their  whole  stock,  were  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  rain,  and  they  could  no  otherwise  have 
escaped  the  fate  they  deserved  from  the  hands  of  the  Portugueze 
CAJMO,  than  by  surrendering  to  the  British.    As  it  was,  they  had  lost 
7-  '      not  less  than  a  fourth  of  their  army  since  Sir  Arthur  attacked 

them  on  the  Vouga. 
y^orf,,.  If  Sir  Arthur  had  not  made  this  previous  determination, 
if  it  liad  been  possible  for  the  commissariat,  imperfect  as  it 
''^ediil"^  then  was,  to  iiave  kept  up  with  a  longer  pursuit  in  a  country 
which  could  supply  neither  food,  nor  carriages,  nor  beasts  of 
draught,  the  tidings  which  he  now  received  of  Victor's  move- 
ments would  probably  have  recalled  him  toward  the  south. 
That  ]\farslial,  havinnr  been  joined  by  Lapisse,  had  at  length 
made  the  movement  which  Soult  had  so  lona:  and  anxiously  ex- 
pected ;  he  had  broken  up  from  the  Guadiana,  and  marched  for 
theTatrus  at  Alcantara.  Colonel  Mayne  occupied  this  important 
point  with  600  of  the  Lusitaiiian  Les:ion,  1100  Portucjueze  mi- 
litia, and  fifty  Portugueze  cavalr)  A^'ith  this  far  inferior  force 
he  withstood  10,000  infantry  and  J(KX)  horse  for  six  hours,  and 
then  effected  his  retreat  without  losing  a  sin^ile  gun,  though  not 
without  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  Legion  alone 
losing  170  men.  He  had  endeavoured  to  blow  up  the  bridge ; 
the  attempt  failed,  and  the  enemy,  bemg  thus  masters  of  the 
passage,  advanced  a  little  way  into  Portugal  in  the  direction 
of  Castello  Branco.  But  no  sooner  had  N'ictor  learnt  that  Sir 
Arthur  had  recrossed  tlie  i>ouro,  than  he  retired  by  the  same 
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course,  evacuated  Alcantara,  and  concentrated  his  army  between  CHAP, 
the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caceres.  y^^^^^ 

When  Soult's  army  had  re-entered  Spain,  and  found  that  the  I8O9. 
pursuit  was  not  continued,  their  hopes  rosp,  find  they  rejoiced  „,^^_ 
in  the  thought  ol  communicating  with  llie  oilier  corps  of  their 
countrymen.     The  red  uniform  of  the  Swiss  again  led  to  a 
serviceable  mistake, .  .  they  were  taken  for  British  soldiers  at  -^"v 
Allariz,  and  the  inhabitants,  under  that  delusion,  hastened  to 
bring  them  provisions  and  wine,  blessing  them  as  their  deliverers. 
On  the  following  day  they  reached  Orense,  and  there  learnt  that  Ar«j^, 
the  French  in  Lugo  were  at  that  time  besieged,  and  that  both  • 
Ney  and  Romana  had  marched  into  Asturias. 

Romaua,  after  he  had  succeeded  in  surprising  the  enemy  at  jJJJJJ^^^ 
Villa  Franca,  had  received  information  that  Ney  was  collecting  '^)^f 
.a  considerable  force  at  Lugo  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him. 
Upon  this  he  turned  into  Asturias,  crossing  the  mountains  at  the 
patKB  of  Ci^Dfuegos,  and  descending  upon  Navia  de  Suama  i 
tiiere  he  left  hia  army  under  the  command  of  D.  Nicolas  Mahy, 
and  went  himself  to  Oviedo,  in  tfie  hope  of  rendering  the  resources 
of  the  principality  more  efficient  than  they  had  hitherto  been 
found.  The  Junta  of  that  province  had  received  larger  assist* 
ance  of  ev^  kind  from  England  than  any  other  provincial  go- 
vernment, and  were  said  to  have  made  less  use  of  it  in  the  ge- 
neral cause.  They  were  accused  of  looking  only  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  their  own  indefinite  authority,  their  own  interest  and  that 
of  their  foUowm,  and  the  destruction  of  all  who  were  not  sub- 
servient to  fbem.  Complaints  to  this  tenor  had  reached  Romana 
in  Galicia,  and  he  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  greater  part  of  die 
supplies  which  they  had  received  were  consumed  in  the  support 
of  i<Ue  and  oatentattous  offices ;  and  that  the  corps  iHiich  were 
raised,  and  which  he  wished  to  serve  as  a  nursery  for.  his  army, 
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CiiAP>  drafting  volunteers  from  them  to  fill  up  his  rc<]riinents  from  time 
•  to  time,  vt'ere  rendered  useless  by  the  \vant  of  capacity  or  conduct 


in  the  officers,  who  either  remained  in  their  houses,  or  did  not 
support  with  any  firmness  the  points  to  which  they  were  ordered. 
Abuses  of  every  kind  M'ere  complained  of  in  the  misapplication 
of  money,  the  disposal  of  oflices,  the  contempt  of  public  orders, 
the  neglect  of  the  laws,  and  the  interception  not  only  of  private 
correspondence  but  of  ollicial  papers.    Ilomana  was  persuaded 
that  these  accusations  were  well  founded ;  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  of  which  Jhe  believed  himself  possessed,  as  Captain- 
General  of  that  province,  he  dismissed  the  members  of  the  Junta, 
as  unworthy  of  their  station,  and  nominated  others  in  their  place, 
among  whom  were  the  first  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  £ng^ 
land»  D.  Andres  Angel  de  la  Vega,  and  die  Visconde  Materosa, 
now  by  the  death  of  his  hUhiet  Oatie  de  Toreno. 
'm^-^L      ^  consequence  of  this  movement  of  Romana's,  a  combined 
%SU    operation  was  concerted  between  the  French  generals  Ney, 
jCiZIlL   KdQermann,  and  Bonnet,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  him  and 
his  army,  and  subjugating  Asturias.   Fhxdamations  in  French 
jftyi.    and  Spanish  were  printed  at  Corufia,  wherein  Ney  assured  the 
Astnrians  that  almost  all  Spain  had  now  submitted.  Zaragosa 
having  surrendered  after  losing  three^fourths  of  its  inhabitants, 
Valencia  having  opened  its  gates  without  resistance,  and  the 
Central  Junta  haying  taken  refuge  in  Cadiz,  which  could  not 
long  jer ve  as  an  asylum.  He .  bade  them  rely  upon  his  word,  that 
their  persons  and  their  property  should  be  respected,  and  prayed 
Heaven  to  enlighten  them,  that  he  might  not  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  in  force  against  Uiem  the  terrible  rights  of 
war.  Having  sent  abroad  these  threats  and  falsehoods,  he,  who 
bad  collected  about  1S,000  men  at  Lugo,  entered  Asturias  by 
th6.Concejo.de  Ibias,  a  traitorous  priest  guiding  him  by  roads 
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which  were  unsuspected  because  tfiey  were  almost  impassable.  CHAP. 
Bonnet  at  (he  same  time  advanced  along  the  coast  from  ihe  .^^^^^ 
east^  and  Kdlennann  with  ■ome  6000  men  entered  by  Pajares.  ]8og. 

This  was  an  occasion  upon  which  the  Spaniards  acted  with 
as  much  alertness  as  their  enemies.  Mahy  was  apprised  in 
time  of  Ney's  approach,  and  effectually  disappointed  one  part 
of  his  scheme  by  returning  into  Galicia,  there  to  profit  by  his 
absence.  When  the  Marshal  reached  Navia  de  Suarnia  he  found 
the  troops  had  csrnpc  d  him  ;  but  deeming:  the  single  person  of 
Romanaof  more  importance  than  his  {u  niy,  and  learning  that 
he  was  inOviedo,  he  hastened  toward  thiil  city  with  such  celerity, 
and  by  such  a  route  (the  priest  still  guiding  him),  that  the  enemy 
were  in  Salas  and  Cornellaua  as  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Oviedo 
that  they  were  on  the  march.  Not  an  liour  was  to  be  lost. 
Romana  sent  the  single  regiment  which  was  with  him  to  join 
Ballasteros  at  Infiesto,  withdrew  to  (iijon,  and  there  embarked 
for  Galicia  with  his  staff  and  the  liislmp  of  St.  Andero.  Before  ^'n 's- 
he  had  embarked  the  French  had  entered  Oviedo  ;  lia\  ing  pil- 
laged that  city,  they  proceeded  to  Gijon,  but  too  late  for  securing 
the  prey  of  which  they  were  most  desirous. 

But  though  Romana  had  been  thus  nearly  surprised,  the 
Asturians,  under  Generals  Worster  and  fiallasteros,  prevented 
the  enemy  from  deriving  any  benefit  from  their  transient  ftnec^M* 
Bareena,  who  commanded  a  di  vision  of  the  corps  under  Worsts, 
by  rapid  marches  npon  Teberga  and  Grado,  prevented  the 
French  from  uniting  their  forces,  and  defeated  them  in  three 
partial  actions.  Worster  then  coIlectiDg  his  whole  aiiny»  ad- 
vanced toward  Oviedo;  bnt  Kellermann,  perceiving  that  he  . 
oonld  not  maintain  possession  of  tiie  city,  evacuated  it  in 
time,  and  retreated  precipitately  into  Leon.  Ballasteros  mean- 
time, who  was  on  the  eastern  frointier  of  the  principality,  find* 
ing  that  Bonnet  was  between  him  and  Worster,  turned  rapidly 
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CHAP.  Upon  St  Andero,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  drawing  Bonnet  out 
^^^^  of  Asturias.  He  attacked  the  French  garrison  in  that  city, 
killed  800,  made  600  prisoners,  and  won  the  place.  The  ill 
conduct  of  part  of  his  army,  which  he  had  stationed  in  the 
passes  near,  deprived  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory  ;  they 
sutVercd  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  Bonnet's  whole  force; 
the  remainder  of  his  men  in  consequence  had  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  abandon  the  city  and  disperse,  while  he  himself, 
like  Bomana,  had  just  time  to  escape  by  sea.  The^e  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  two  Asturian  commanders  compelled 
Ney  to  hasten  his  return  to  Cialicia,  where  indeed  he  rightly 
judged  his  presence  was  necessary.  He  retreated  therefore 
along  the  sea-coast  by  Castropol,  and  found  in  that  province 
intelligence  of  a  nature  which  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
temporan,^  triumph  he  had  obtained, 
i^t^rt^  -Mail) ,  when  he  turned  back  from  Asturias,  hastened  toward 
K.**  Lugo,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  French  then  in  Galicia  had 
been  left.  At  first  the  enemy  despised  his  ill-provided  numbers, 
and  relying  upon  their  ai  liliei  y  and  discipline,  went  out  against 
him;  but  having  been  badled  in  two  skirmishes,  and  suffered 
iMurit.  considerable  lost  at  Fuente-nuovo,  where  many  of  the  Germans 
deserted,  they  were  glad  to  take  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
Lugo,  which,  old  as  they  were,  were  an  eflfectual  del^ce  against 
men  who  had  neither  scaling  ladders  nor  cannon.  There,  how^ 
ever,  he  blockaded  them ;  and  the  French  must  soon  have  been 
compelled  to  surrender,  if  Soidt  had  not  arrived  to  their  relief. 
That  commander,  knowing  their  danger,  allowed  his  troops  only 
one  day's  rest  at  Orense,  and  hastened  for  Lugo»  sending  a  de- 
tachment forward  to  reconnoitre  the  besieges,  and  assure  the 
garrison  of  speedy  support.  M ahy  then,  in  pursuance  of  Ro- 
ittana's  system,  withdrew;  but  the  appearance  of  the  French 
was  such,  after  the  sufferings  which  they  had  endured,  that  the 
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garrison  suspected  a  stratagem,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  that  chap.  . 

any  French  troops  could  appear  in  so  miserable  a  state  of  clothing 

and  equipments,  till  some  of  the  o£Bcers  were  personally  re-  1809. 

cognized. 

The  force  with  Mahy  consisted  ofabont  10,000  men.  Know-  *Jf» - 
ing  that  the  troops  before  whom  he  retired  had  been  driven  *««*»***^ 
from  Portugal,  he  counted  with  reason  upon  the  speedy  deliver- 
ance of  the  province,  and  withdrew  toward  Mondonedo^  to  re- 
ceive supplies  and  reinforcements,  and  be  ready  for  acting  as 
opportunity  might  offer,  against  Coruna  or  Ferrol.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  regular  forces  then  in  Galicia  consisted  of  8000 
men  at  Yigo  under  Brigadier  D.  Martin  de  la  Carrera,  to  whom 
Barrios  had  given  up  the  command.  That  officer,  as  soon  as  he  ^'V* 
received  advices  of  Soult's  arrival  on  the  frontier  with  the  intent 
of  joining  Ney,  .took  tiie  field  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  him 
and  preventing  the  junction.  But  finding  when  he  reached 
Pontevedra  that  Soult  had  hastened  on  toward  Lugo,  and  was 
two  or  three  days'  inarch  distant,  he  perceived  that  p^uit  must 
be  unavailing ;  and  resolving  to  profit  by  the  time,  he  advanced 
upon  Santiago  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  French  in  that  city, 
prevent  them  from  Joining  their  countrymen,  and  distract  the 
attention  of  the  enemy. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  about  1900  men  and  StQO  cavalry.  T!^  r,r,>rh 

^  ^  drivtnjrom 

Aware  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  and  despising  them  as  CMv^^iib 
usual,  they  advanced  to  meet  them  on  the  Campo  de  Estrella. 
The  Spanish  vanguard,  under  D.  Ambrosio  de  la  Quadra,  with-  joy  sa. 
stood  them,  till  Morillo  arrived  to  charge  their  right  flank ;  the 
reserve  came  to  the  support  of  the  van ;  Carrera  advanced  against 
them  in  front;  they  were  twice  driven  from  the  positions  where 
they  attempted  to  make  a  stand ;  and  a  reinforcement  of  800 
men  arrived  in  time  only  to  share  their  defeat  They  were 
driven  into  the  city,  and  through  it,  and  pursued  more  than  a 
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CHAP,  league  beyond  it,  till  night  came  on :  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards 
J^^^iJ^  was  130  in  killed  and  wounded ;  the  French  had  more  than 
I8O9.  400  killed*. .  they  left  only  thirty^eight  prisoners,  of  whom  the 
-^4—  most  part  were  wounded ;  but  very  many  wounded  were  carried 
to  Conina.    The  conquerors  did  not  fail  to  remark,  that  this 
success  had  been  obtained  on  the  day  of  Santiago's  apparition, 
and  on  the  field  where  his  body  had  been  discovered  by  the  star 
which  rested  on  his  i^rave. 
comhined        This  was  the  intclliiicace  which  Marshal  Ney  found  when  he 
"l^'a^'"  reached  Lugo  on  his  return  from  Asturias  ;  and  though  Lugo 
^2wi"    itself  had  been  saved  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  army 
from  Portugal,  the  appearance  of  that  army,  and  the  recital  of 
its  adventures,  were  alike  tliscouraging.     The  two  Marshals 
had  not  parted  upon  good  terms,  they  met  upon  worse,  and  the 
ill  feeling  that  existed  between  them  extended  to  their  troops. 
Ney's  soldiers  talked  of  the  Portujjueze  campaign  in  terms 
which  provoked  resentment,  and  quarrels  arose,  in  which  the 
J^'if'.    officers  took  part.    This,  however,  was  no  time  for  reproaches 
iiiid  bickerings  ;  all  fear  of  pursuit  from  the  English  being  over, 
a  plan  was  concerted  lor  destroying  Komana's  army,  and  re- 
covering what  had  been  lost  in  Galicia.    For  this  purpose  Ney 
was  to  act  against  Carrera  and  Morillo,  and  haWng  defeated 
them»  and  reteken  Vigo,  to  send  a  column  upon  Orense ;  while 
Soult  was  to  pursne  Bomana's  army  in  the  valley  of  the  Sil,  and 
disperse  it,  after  which  he  was  to  march  upon  the  Ptiebla  de 
Sanabria,  and  there  observe  the  Portuguese  frontier,  threaten- 
ing to  re-enter  it,  and  keeping  up  a  cojoamunication  with  Ney 
by  Orense,  and  with  the  corps  und^  M ortior  by  Zamora.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan  Ney  hastened  to  Coruiia;  and  Soult, 
having  been  supplied  from  that  fortress  with  field  pieces  and 
stores,  commenced  a  purtuit  little  resembling  that  from  which 
he  had  so  recently  escaped. 
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The  daV  on  which  Carrera  drove  the  enemy  from  Santiago  CHAP. 

■  ^  XXII 

Romana*  landed  at  Ribadeo,  and  joined  his  anuy  al  Mondofiedo.  v^.^^,,^ 

Here  he  was  niionned  of  Soult's  arrival  at  Lugo,  and  appre-  I8O9. 
hending  inamediately  that  an  effort  would  be  laadt  by  the  two  ^ 
Marshals  to  enclose  him,  he  marched  by  the  Valle  de  Neyra  to  "^ii^'hu 
Orense,  and  there  took  up  a  defensive  position,  covered  bv  the 
Minho  and  the  Sil.  The  Conde  de  Norofia,  D.  (Jaspar  iMana 
da  iS  ava,  had  just  at  this  time  arrived  in  Galicia,  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  second  military  and  political  chief,  and  had  taken 
the  command  at  Santiago :  him  he  directed  to  withdraw  from 
that  city  and  retire  upon  Pontevedra,  and  he  applied  to  Silveira 
for  assistance ;  but  the  Portugueze  general  could  not  move  with- 
out orders  from  Marshal  Beresford.  It  was  believed  by  the 
Galician  army,  that  if  the  Portugueze  had  continued  the  pursuit 
two  days  longer,  even  \\  itliout  the  British,  Soult's  men  were  in 
so  helpless  and  miserable  a  sUiLc,  lliat  tliey  would  gladly  have 
surrendered,  Lugo  must  have  fallen,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
enemy  have  been  shut  up  in  Coruna.  If  the  event  was  less 
advantageous  to  the  common  cause,  it  was  more  honourable  to 
the  Galicians. 

Soult  had  remained  eight  days  at  Lugo,  and  had  sent  off  for  ^^T^ff^* 
France  1100  men,  who  were  completely  broken  down  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  campaign.  Still  his  troops  were  in  such  a  state 
that  when  he  reached  iMonforte  it  was  found  necessary  to  give 
them  some  days  more  of  rest.  They  were  in  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  Galicia,  and  in  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year; 
but  there  was  the  dreadful  feeling  for  those  whose  hearts  were 


*  The  Ustoriaa  of  Manhal  Souk's  campaigns  in  1809  describes  Romana's  land 
journey  from  the  Asturias  (p.  27G)  with  a  precision  worthy  of  notice  . .  because  it  shows 
what  credit  i«  due  to  aucb  a  writer.  ,  My  statement  is  taken  from  Romana's  own 
letters.  , 
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CHAP,  not  completely  hardened,  that  every  inhabitant  of  that  country 
waa  their  mortal  foe.   Into  whatever  town  or  village  they  en- 
1809.  tered,  not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  found,  except  those  who  from 


May. 


infiimity  were  untEible  to  follow  their  countrymen.  They  who 
had  arms  were  gone  to  Join  the  army;  the  others,  widi  the  women 
and  children,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  wild  parts  of  that  wild 
region,  and  were  on  the  watch  for  every  opportunity  of  weaken- 
ing their  invaders  by  putting  a  straggler  to  death.  During  the 
five  days  that  they  halted,  the  French  suffered  considerable  loss ; 
and  when  they  attempted  to  cross  the  Sil,  they  found  it  not  so 
practicable  for  them  to  effect  a  passage  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
as  it  had  been  for  the  English  at  Porto.  That  sort  of  war  was 
kept  up  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  Spain,  tended  to  the 
sure  destruction  of  the  invadov.  The  Spaniards  never  ezpiraed 
themselves,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  harassing  the 
enemy.  They  availed  themselves  of  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  profit  by  every  spot  that  afforded  cover  to  their  marks- 
raen ;  and  leaving  their  fields  to  be  ravaged,  their  property  to  be 
plundered,  and  their  houses  to  be  destroyed,  they  applied  them- 
selves, widk  a  brave  recklessness  of  ev^  thing  except  their 
duty,  to  the  great  object  of  ridding  the  country  of  its  invaders. 
Wherever  the  French  bivouacked,  the  scene  was  such  as  might 
rather  have  been  looked  for  in  a  camp  of  predatory  Tartars  than 
in  that  of  a  civilized  people.  Food,  and  forage,  and  skins  of 
wine,  and  clothes  and  church  vestments,  books  and  guitars,  and 
all  the  bulkier  articles  of  wasteful  spoil,  were  heaped  together 
in  their  huts  with  the  planks  and  doors  of  the  habitations  which 
they  had  demolished.  Some  of  the  men,  retaining  amid  this 
brutal  serv  ice  the  characteristic  activity  and  cleverness  of  their 
nation,  fitted  up  their  huts  with  hangings  from  their  last  scene 
of  pillage,  with  a  regard  to  comfort  hardly  to  have  been  cx- 
fS!""'    pected  in  their  situation,  and  a  love  of  gaiety  only  to  be  found 
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IQ  Frenchmen.   The  idlers  were  contented  with  a  tub,  and  if  chap. 

XXII 

the  tub  were  large  enough,  three  or  four  would  stow  themselves     ^  J. 

in  it.  1809. 

The  utmost  eff  orts  of  the  French  were  ineffectual  against  the 
spirit  which  had  now  been  raised  in  Galicia.  It  was  in  vain  IZll^'/db, 
that  detachments  were  sent  wherever  the  Spaniards  appeared  in  a  '**  ^7"'** 
body  :  accustomed  as  the  invaders  were  to  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, they  were  baffled  by  a  people  who  dispersed  before  a 
superior  force  could  reach  them,  and  assembled  again  as  easily 
as  they  had  separated.  The  task  of  burnino;  villages,  erecting 
gibbets,  and  executinsz,  as  if  in  justice,  such  Spaniards  as  fell 
into  his  hands,  was  assigned  to  Loison,  who  discharged  it  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  witli  characteristic  remorsclcssness.  ]^nt  it 
is  not  upon  Lioison,  howc\  rr  v,  illing  and  apt  an  agent  of  such 
wickedness,  and  hnv,  ever  much  of  the  guilt  he  may  have  made 
his  own,  that  the  intatny  of  these  measures  must  be  charged  ;  it 
was  the  system  of  the  French  government,  and  the  French  Mar- 
shals had  con>(  riti  cl  to  art  upon  it  :  and  that  they  were  as  ready 
to  have  acted  upon  it  ton  aid  (lie  Jiritisli  army,  if  fortune  had  en- 
abled them,  as  toward  thu^se  whom  they  called  the  Spanisli  in- 
surgents, was  evinced  by  their  putting  to  death  a  handful  of 
Stragglers  near  Talavera,  and  by  tlie  manner  in  winch  the  hul- jj*^*" 
letins  annouuced  an  act  as  disgraceful  to  the  army  which  per- 
mitted it,  as  it  was  repugnant  to  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  war. 

While  Soult  was  thus  employed  in  the  interior  of  the  pro-  -"/'^'sr 
viiK  r,  lug  It  waste  with  tire  and  sword,  always  in  pursuit,  but  ^^jl^ 
always  bafHed,  and  luir assed  ahvaysby  a  people  wliom  his  cruelty 
served  only  to  exasperate,  Ney  proceeded  to  execute  his  part  of 
their  concerted  operations,  with  a  force  of  8000  foot  and  2500 
horse.  Upon  Ins  approach  the  Conde  de  Norona  retreated  from 
Pontevedra  to  the  Bridge  of  S.  Payo,  where,  immediately  after 
the  recovery  of  Vigo,  Morillo  had  broken  down  two  of  the  arches, 
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CHAt*.  and  thrown  up  works  for  defending  the  passage.  In  this  position, 
which  had  thus  in  good  time  been  strengthened,  Koroiia  resolved 
1S09.  to  make  a  stand  for  covering  Vigo,  from  whence  the  Spaniards 
now  received  their  stores.  Boats  were  procured  from  Vigo  and 
fiedondela  to  form  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  the  troops; 
enough  could  not  be  found  to  construct  one  in  the  usual  form^ 
and  it  was  necessary  to  moor  them  broadside  to  the  stream, 
fasten  them  together  head  and  stem,  and  then  lay  planks  along, 
torn  from  the  neighbouring  houses.  The  narrowness  of  this 
bridi^e  considerably  lengthened  the  time  employed  in  passing, 
nevertheless  the  ])assagc  was  etfected  before  the  enemy  appeared. 
The  troops  were  formed  on  the  southern  bank  ;  they  were  now 
increased  to  between  6000  and  7000  men,  besides  3000  who 
were  without  fire-arms  ;  they  had  120  horse,  and  nine  field-pieces, 
and  a  battery  of  two  cighteen-pounders  planted  on  a  heitdit 
abovo  the  bridge.  Captain  M*Kinlcy,  who  was  still  in  the  port 
of  \  i-  o,  was  informed  of  this  on  the  evening  of  tiie  (ith  of  June. 
Ver  y  early  the  following  morning  he  went  up  in  his  barge  to  S. 
Payo,  and  while  he  was  conferring  with  Carrera,  the  French  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  bani<.  The  Galician  troops  had  under- 
gone great  fatigue,  having  been  constantly  exposed  to  continued 
and  heavy  rain  :  nothing,  however,  could  exceed  their  spirit;  it 
required  all  the  etlbrts  of  their  officers  to  prevent  them  from 
pushing  across'  and  attacking  an  enemy  whom  they  had  such 
cause  to  hate.  Ney  posted  his  troops  in  the  houses  on  the  right 
bank  and  in  a  wood  a  little  below,  and  kept  up  his  attack  the 
whole  day.  During  the  night  he  erected  a  battery ;  some  of  his 
men  also  laid  ladders  upon  the  first  breach,  and  got  upon  the 
Ivruifc  of  the  second ;  but  when  daylight  appeared  they  were 
soon  driven  back.  • 

Captain  M*Kinley  passing  safely  within  gun-shot  of  the 
enemy's  field-pieces,  return^  to  Vigo  as  soon  as  the  action 
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commenced:  with  the  assistimce  of  Colonel  C;i  vol,  Ik  provided  CHAP, 

XXII 

lor  the  security  of  that  place,  and  the  Spanish  coiiimodui  i'  sent 


up  three  guu-boats  to  assist  in  the  defence.  One  of  thet»e 
Captain  Wynter  manned  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Jetfcrson. 
A  Spanish  schooner  and  a  Portugueze  one  went  also  upon  this 
service.  At  daybreak  the  French  battery  opened  both  upon 
the  troops  and  the  boats  ;  but  the  hitter,  taking  advantage  of  the 
tide,  got  near,  and  destroyed  the  battery.  When  the  tide  fell, 
the  enemy  made  two  desperate  attempts  with  horse  and  loot  to 
cross  above  the  bridge  ;  the  Spaniards  steadily  resisted,  and  both 
times  drove  them  back  with  c;reat  slaughter.  Baffled  here,  a 
detachment  went  up  the  river,  thinking  to  cross  at  the  ford  of 
Sotomayor  ;  MoriHo  was  sent  to  oppose  them,  and  after  they 
had  vainly  persevered  in  their  attempt  for  an  hour  and  half, 
compelled  them  to  retire.  They  made  another  attack  under 
cover  of  a  thick  fog  ;  this  also  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former, 
and  Ney  being  thus  defeated  by  a  new-raised  iu-my  of  inferior 
numbers,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  unarmed,  retreated  during 
the  night,  leaving  some  of  his  wounded,  and  600  dead. 

Marshal  Ney  had  acted  upon  the  same  iiilamous  system  ^f  ^^'^A 
cruelty  as  his  brotlier  Mm  slials.  The  peasantry  from  the  begin-  "^^^ 
ning  repaid  their  inlnnnanities  :  and  although  it  was  long  before 
the  Spanish  othcers  could  resolve  upon  resorting  to  the  dreadful 
principle  of  retaliation,  they  also  were  at  length  conijK  lled  to  it 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  could  see  their  countrymen 
murdered  without  u^mg  those  means  of  prevention  and  punish- 
ment which  were  in  their  hands.  At  Loui  izon  thirty  religioners 
and  forty-nine  of  the  principal  inhabitants  had  been  hung  by 
the  French,  who  then  set  the  place  on  fire :  in  return  for  this 
barbarity  ISO  prisoners  taken  at  the  Bridge  of  S.  I*ayo  were  put 
to  death.  Barrios,  while  he  commanded,  had  repeatedly  remon- 
strated with  Ney  upon  the  atrocious  system  of  warfare  which  he 
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CHAP,  pursued ;  his  Tepresentations  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  at 
length  he  executed  the  threats  with  which  he  had  vainly  endear 
voured  to  enforce  them,  and  threw  at  one  time  700  Frenchmen 
into  the  Minho. 

These  terrible  examples  were  not  lost  upon  the  enemy :  if 
'S^S^  they  did  not  make  them  abate  of  their  barbarities,  they  made 
them  eager  to  get  out  of  a  province  where  the  people  were  able 
and  determined  to  take  such  vengeance  as  their  invaders  had 
provoked.  Marshal  Nc}'  indeed  would  have  endeavoured  yet 
to  make  a  stand,  if  Soult  would  have  continued  to  co-operate 
with  him ;  but  even  if  there  had  been  no  *  ill  will  between  them, 
views  of  more  extensive  measures,  and  necessity  also^  would 
have  induced  that  General  to  form  a  difl'erent  determination. 
He  had  received  neither  succours  of  any  kind,  nor  instructions, 
nor  even  intelligence  from  Madrid  for  five  months,  so  well  had 
the  Spaniards  and  Portugucze  cut  off  all  communication.  There 
was  not  a  place  in  Galicia  vliere  he  could  rest  and  supply  his 
troops,  or  leave  his  sick  in  security,  except  the  two  great  ports  ; 
and  there  he  well  knew  thcv  would  be  shut  up  between  the 
Galician  force  and  the  English  ships.  He  therefore  refused  to 
concur  in  any  further  movements,  and  began  his  retreat  from 
Val-de-orras  and  V'iana  by  the  Portillas  de  la  Cauda  and  Re- 
quejo  to  the  Ptiebla  de  Sanabria.  Ney,  finding  he  was  thus  left 
^JJTjJjj'"'^  to  his  own  resources,  immediately  prepared  to  evacuate  Coruna 
and  i'errol.    He  destroyed  the  magazines  and  stores  of  every 


*  The  writer  ct  Manbal  S(wl^«  cunpaigus  lo«ei  do  qiportunitj  of  displacing 
th»  temper.  Aoooreling  to  him  (p.  990)  HavslMl  Nejr  eonoeakd  the  Ihet  of  bU  defeat 
at  S.  Payo,  and  assured  Soult  thftt  he  found  the  position  of  the  enemy  too  ftroDg  to 

think  of  attempting  it.  He  has  m  represented  this  as  to  conceal  the  fact  himself,  hi« 
book  not  giving  the  elightcst  intimation  of  an  action  that  effected  the  deliTeranoe  of 
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kind,  and  tlir  defences  on  the  land  side,  spiked  the  mns,  and  CHAP. 

XXII 

completely  disarmed  both  tlie  place  and  the  people.  Ferrol  was  ^^^-^^ 
evacuated  by  the  last  division  of  the  enemy  on  the  21st,  Corufia  1809. 
on  the  following  day,  and  Ney  retreated  thronijh  Tiii<xo,  Villa- 
franca,  and  Astorga.  He  had  formed  an  enrninpiuent  between 
Bctanzos  and  I-ugo  ;  and  this,  before  his  tinul  retreat  was  known, 
kept  the  persons  whom  he  had  established  in  authority  in  fear 
or  hope  of  his  return,  so  that  no  communication  was  sutVered 
with  the  British  ships,  except  by  flag  of  truce.  The  batteries 
and  lines  on  the  sea-side  having  been  left  uninjured.  Captain 
Ilotham  of  the  Defiance,  impatient  of  this  conduct,  landed  a 
party  of  seamen  and  marines,  and  dismounted  all  the  guns  which 
bore  upon  the  anchorage.  ^Vhen  Norofia  arrived  a  few  days 
afterwards,  he  expressed  some  displeasure  at  this  ;  but  the  pro- 
priety of  the  measure  was  so  evident  when  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  it  were  explained,  that  this  feeling  was  only 
momentary.  Captain  Hotham  having  thus  opened  a  communi-  jmux. 
cation  with  Coruna,  sent  Captain  Parker  to  Ferrol,  where  the 
joy  of  the  people,  at  seeing  an  English  officer  in  their  streets, 
was  manifested  by  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  by  every  pos- 
sible mark  of  attachment.  The  Castle  of  S.  Felipe  was  still 
held  by  a  traitor  whom  Ney  had  appointed  to  the  command. 
He  had  under  him  a  legion  which  the  French  had  raised  while 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  two  towns,  and  over  these  men  he 
retained  his  authority  as  long  as  the  real  state  of  aflfairs  could 
be  concealed.  This  traitor  gave  orders  to  fire  upon  any  English 
ships  or  boats  that  might  attempt  to  pass :  Captain  Hotham, 
upon  this,  stood  over  to  Ferrol  in  the  Defiance,  and  landed 
the  marines  of  that  ship  and  of  the  Amazon,  with  a  party  of 
armed  seamen  under  Captain  Parker,  who  proceeded  to  attack 
the  castle.  But  though  the  men  who  garrisoned  it  had  been 
weak  enough  to  sufi'er  themselves  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Intruder'^ 
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CHAP.  wrnoBt  they  icIommI  to  obey  their  commaiider,  now  that  it  wat 
^^^^^^^  in  their  power  to  deUver  themselres,  and  joyfully  welcomed  the 
1809.  English,  who  entered  preceded  by  the  Spanish  oolouis. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  was  conducted  in  what  was  now 
£tt^  their  usual  manner.  They  are  described  by  Bomana  as  leaving 
'^^hk  every  where  marks  of  their  atrocities,  whole  villages  consumed 


by  fire,  victims  of  boUi  sexes  and  all  ages  butchered,  and  com- 
mitting enonnities  too  dreadful  to  be  recounted.  The  system 
had. in  reality  been  so  wicked,  that  even  some  of  the  French 
themselves  revolted  at  the  course  of  crimes  into  which  they  had 
been  led;  and  Marshal  Soult,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  intrusive 
government,  complained  of  what  he  called  a  moral  .debility  in 
some  of  his  generals.  In  the  kind  of  war  which  we  carry  on," 
he  said,  **  and  with  the  sort  of  enemy  whom  we  have  to  contend 
with,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  our  operations 
that  the  chiefe  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  troops  should  be  not 
only  impassible,  but  that  they  possess  a  force  of  mind  which 
places  them  in  all  circumstances  above  events  even  the  most 
vexatious."  It  was  evident  from  this  that  there  were  officers 
who  were  shocked  at  the  atrocities  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  order,  and  to  witness,  and  to  execute.  The  moral  debility 
which  was  complained  of  meant  a  lingering  of  humanity,  a  re- 
turn of  honourable  feeling,  an  emotion  of  conscience,  a  sense  of 
the  opprobrium  that  they  were  bringing  upon  their  country,  and 
of  the  guilt  and  infamy  they  were  heaping  upon  themselves.  For 
such  a  service  officers  were  wanted  who  should  be  mptmible, . . 
not  merely  unmoved  at  any  efiects,  however  horrible,  of  the 
system  in  which  they  were  engaged,  but  incapable  of  any  feeling 
whereby  they  could  possibly  be  moved. 

The  dispatch  in  which  this  memorable  avowal  was  contained 
^njoru.       intercepted  by  one  of  those  guerilla  parties  which  now  began 
4o  show  themselves  in  difierent  parts  of  Spain.   It  was  written 
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froth  Sasiabrta,  at  a  time  when  Soultwas  not  acquainted  CHAP. 
Marshal  Key's  intration  to  evacuate  Galida.  The  ;irar  in  that 
province,  he  said,  was  become  very  murderoas,  and  infinite!}'  1809. 
disagreeable,  and*  its  termination  was  far  distant.  The  only 
means  of  bringing  it  to  a  good  conclusion  would  be  to  fortify 
seven  or  eight  important  posts,  each  capable  of  containing  a 
garrison  of  500  or  600  men,  an  hospital,  and  provisions  for  fonr 
months  ;  by  this  means  the  people  miglit  be  kept  in  check,  the 
principal  passes  closed-,  and  points  of  support  provided  for 
the  columns  acting  in  the  province,  in  whatever  direction 
they  moved,  where  they  might  receive  assistance  and  deposit 
their  sick.  This,  he  said,  was  a  very  powerful  consideration  ; 
for  it  was  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  present  circain^tances 
had  a  great  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  knowing  as 
they  did,  that  if  they  were  wounded  or  seized  with  fever  at  a 
distance  from  a  place  of  safety,  they  were  liable  to  perish  for 
want  of  assistance,  or  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  peasantry.  A 
million  of  French  money  would  suflicc  to  put  Galicia  in  this 
state  of  defence,  and  no  money  could  be  employed  to  better 
purpose,  especially  as  a  smaller  number  of  troops  would  llien 
suffice  to  occupy  it.  Lugo  should  be  fortified,  three  block- 
houses erected  on  the  line  of  \  illa-franca  in  the  liierzo,  and  the 
fortilications  ofTuy,  Monforte,  Monterey,  Viana,  and  the  Puebla 
de  Sanabria  restored,  which  might  easily  be  done.  A  few  other 
posts  might  be  added  if  needful. 

Some  of  these  measures,  Marshal  Soult  said,  he  had  per-  ammm 


buaded  Marshal  Ney  to  undertake.  But  when  that  dispatch  was 
written  Ncy  was  on  his  retnnt,  and  so  harassed  by  the  Spaniards,  ^^^^ 
that  he  did  not  ieel  himseli^^ah;  till  lie  li;id  got  beyond  Astorga 
liito  the  plain  country.  Soult  on  his  p;a  t  |)roceeded  to  ZaiiKiia, 
and  (jalicia  was  thus  delivered  f  rom  its  in\  aders.  That  kinii- 
dom  was  kll  in  a  state  of  dreadful  exiiaustioii,  and  the  anarchy 
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CHAP,  to  which  all  things  tended  was  thereby  increased.  Men  who  had 
done  their  part  in  driving  out  the  enemy,  having  now  no  means 

1809.  of  providing  for  themselves,  roamed  about  in  armed  parties,  and 
lived  us  freebooters,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  helpless  inha- 
bitants was  little  better  than  when  they  were  under  the  French 
yoke.  Koraana  appointed  military  governors  in  every  province, 
and  was  taking  measures  for  making  its  resources  available  to 
the  general  cause,  when  the  Junta  superseded  him  in  the  com- 
mand. The  pretext  was  that  they  required  his  presence  aincmL; 
them;  for  upon  t!u  demise  of  the  Principe  Pio  he  had  been 
chosen  to  succeed  ium  as  one  of  the  deputies  for  Valencia,  his 
native  province ;  but  the  real  cause  was  the  complaints  which 
were  made  against  him  by  Jovellanos  and  his  colleagues,  for  his 
interference  in  Asturias.  Romana  regarded  not  their  accusations, 
knowing  that  he  had  acted  with  the  best  intentions,  and  be- 
lieving that  he  had  done  what  was  best  for  the  country :  but  he 
said  to  his  friends  that  the  Tunta  had  never  taken  so  false  a  step 
as  in  removing  him  at  that  Lime. 

iiefore  he  left  Coruna  he  erected  a  ♦  temporary  monument,  in 


*  What  he  saw  erected  was  a  wooden  nradel  of  what  mi  afterwaida  to  lie 
cMcuted  in  nuurble*  irith  tbu  inscription : 


A  hA  Gloru 
Exvo.  S*.  D.  JuAK  MooaB,  GbrI'.  dxl  Ex*«.  Iwim, 

Y  A  LA  JDK  •O*  TAlIBBmS  OOMVATMOTAS 
LA 

BSFAWA  AOBAinailA. 


On  the  other  udc : 


Batalla  j>£  Corcna  a  18  DS  Eksro, 
Avo  1809. 


Marshal  Soult  also  ordered  the  followiiig  inscriptioQ  to  be  engraved  upon  a  rock 
near  the  spot  where  Sir  John  Muorc  leli : 
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ihe  mme  of  his  country,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  chap. 
the  bratre  men  who  had  fallen  with  him.  And  he  published  a  fare-  ^,^^^11/ 
well  addreis  to  the  remnant  of  those  faithful  soldiers  whom  he  had  1809. 
brought  from  the  Baltic,  and  who  had  accompanied  him  through 
all  his  dangers  and  privations.  "  Neither  the  marches  of  the  Car- 


u  ruLmumrnl 
to  b€  trtcttd 


thaginians  in  former  times/'  said  he,  **  nor  of  the  French  in  latter,  %Zi 
can  be  compared  with  thoae  incessant  ones  which  you  have  made  ^/"^f- 
among  the  mountains  of  CastillcGalicia,  and  Asturias,  during  six 
mondis  of  nakedness,  hunger,  and  misery.   You  have  fought 

no  boasted  battles,  but  you  have  annihilated  one  of  the  tyrant's 
proudest  armies ;  aiding  the  national  spirit,  keeping  up  its  noble 
excitement,  wearying  the  enemy's  troops,  destroying  them  in 
petty  actions,  and  circumscribing  their  command  to  the  orround 
upon  which  they  stood,  ou  have  fulfilled  the  highest  duties 
of  the  soldier ,  autl  I  owe  to  you  the  reward,  which  all  my  la- 
bours, and  cares,  and  thoughts  as  a  general  have  aspired  to. 
Your  country  was  long  ignorant  of  your  best  services;  but  the 
actions  of  Viilafranca,  Vigo,  the  fields  of  Lugo,  Santiago,  and 
San  Payo,  free  you  from  all  reproach  for  having  avoided  to  en- 
gage in  fatal  batdes,  and  will  make  you  terrible  to  those  enemies 
who  have  been  conquered  and  driven  out,  wherever  the  supe- 
riority of  their  forces  was  not  tf>o  s^reat  to  be  overcome.  Brave 
Spaniards,  I  acknowledge  this  day  the  want  of  that  composure 
which  1  have  always  felt  at  your  head.  I  am  no  longer  your 
General.  The  government  calls  me  from  you  to  take  a  place  in 
the  Supreme  Central  Junta.  Nothing  but  its  irresistible  will 
should  separate  me  from  you,  nor  make  nie  renounce  the  right 
I  have  to  partake  in  your  future  welfare,  under  your  new  com* 


•  HiC  CICIDIT  JOHANNBB  MOORK,  DVX  ExBKCITUB, 

In  pugma  Jancakii  xru  180^  - 
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CHAr.  mander.    Take,  soldiers,  the  last  farewell  of  your  General,  and 

^^^^^  reckon  always  upon  the  crratitude  and  paternal  iove  of  your 
1^09.  compatriot  and  companion  in  arms." 

The  Central  Junta,  upon  the  deliverance  of  Galicia,  ad- 

T..»u"tT,l-  dressed  one  of  their  animated  proclamations  to  the  inhabitants. 

i;.,nchm..  «  People  of  Galicia,  they  said,  upon  seeing  you  fall  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy  without  resistance,  your  naval  ports  and  arsenals 
occupied  by  them,  and  so  powerful  and  important  a  province 
subjected  from  sea  to  sea,  indignation  and  grief  made  your 
country  break  out  in  cries  of  malediction  and  reproach,  like  a 
mother  who  complains  to  heaven  and  earth  of  the  degradation  of 
a  daughter  in  whom  alone  she  had  confided.  At  that  time  re- 
verses followed  each  other,  as  successes  had  done  before.  After 
the  battles  of  Espinosa,  and  Burgos,  and  Tudela,  came  the 
passage  of  the  Somosierra,  the  capture  of  ^ladrid,  and  the  rout 
at  Uclcs,  and  then  to  afHict  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  ruin  of 
Zaragoza,  the  defeat  in  Catalonia,  and  at  ISIedellin.  In  all  these 
metnorafilr  events,  though  fortune  failed,  our  reputation  was  not 
lost,  and  .Spain,  suffering  as  she  did,  retained  her  confidence. 
But  Galicia  . .  Galicia,  entered  without  resistance,  subdued  with- 
out opposition,  and  bearini;  tranquilly  the  yoke  of  j^ervitude,  .  . 
Galicia  deranged  all  calculations  of  prudence,  and  was  destroy- 
ing the  country  hv  destroying  hope.  Who  then  in  that  niglu  ol 
misfortunes  would  have  looked  to  Galicia  for  the  first  day-spring 
of  joy  ?  More  glorious  in  your  rise,  than  you  had  seemed  weak 
in  your  fall,  magnanimous  Galicians!  despair  itself  made  you  feel 
the  strength  of  which  you  had  not  before  been  conscious.  The 
cry  of  independence  and  vengeance  was  he-ard  in  your  highways, 
your  villages,  your  towns  ;  the  conquerors  in  their  turn  began  to 
fear  they  should  be  conquered,  and  retired  into  their  strong 
places;  there  they  were  pursued,  and  assaulted,  and  taken. 
Vigo  delivered  itself  up  with  its  oppressors,  and  Galicia,  sending 
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these  piinonen  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  gare  a  proof  at  chap. 
authentic  as  it  was  great,  that  the  Spaniafds  had  not  wholly  v^^^ 
forgotten  the  art  of  snbduing  and  binding  the  French.  This  was  1809. 
the  first  day  of  good  fortone  that  rose  on  Spain  after  fiTe  months  ' 
of  disasters, . .  others  followed.  In  vain  did  Soult,  hardly  escaping 
from  our  allies  at  Porto,  come  with  the  relics  of  his  beaten  divi* 
sion  to  succour  the  weakened  Ney.  Harassed  in  their  marches, 
decimated  in  their  parties,  cut  off  in  their  communications,  and 
baffled  in  their  hope  of  fighting  great  actions,  these  arrogant 
Generals  despair  of  conquest,  and  execrate  a  war  in  which  their 
men  are  consonied  without  glory.   Weary  of  struggling  against 
a  physical  force  which  every  day  strengthened,  and  a  moral  re- 
sistance which  had  made  itself  invincible,  they  fied  at  last  from 
your  soil  in  a  state  of  miserable  exhaustion,  giving  to  Castille  a 
new  and  great  example  that  it  is  nut  possible  to  force  the  yoke 
upon  a  people  who  are  uiianiinous  in  resisting  it. 

"  The  Spaniards  do  not  yet  hioh.-  uhni  u  ^r  is,  said  those  traitors  to 
their  country,  who  under  the  mask  ol  a  lalse  pi  utlence  concealed 
their  guilty  selfishness.  With  such  disheartening  language  they 
endeavoured  to  repress  the  generous  impulses  of  loyalty.  Base 
anc\  pusiUannnous  men,  we  know  what  war  is  now !  this  terrible 
lesson  is  written  upon  our  soil  with  the  linger  of  desolation,  it 
is  engraved  in  our  hearts  with  the  dngger  of  vengeance.  The 
execrable  criminals  whose  instruments  you  have  made  your- 
selves have  in  their  atrocities  exceeded  all  that  your  perhdious 
mind  could  have  foreseen,  all  that  your  terrified  imagination 
could  have  foreboded.  Transport  yourselves  to  Galicia,  if  ye  dare 
do  it,  ye  miserable  men,  and  there  learn  what  is  the  standard  of 
the  true  Spanish  character !  The  blood  which  has  there  been  shed 
is  still  steaming  to  heaven,  the  houses  which  have  been  burnt 
are  still  f5moking,  and  the  frightful  silence  of  depopulation  pre- 
vails over  a  country  which  was  lately  covered  with  villages  and 
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CHAP,  hamlets.   But  ask  those  families  who,  wandering  amanff  the 
\  mountains,  chose  rather  to  live  with  wild  beasts,  than  communi- 


1809.  cate  with  the  assassins  to  whom  jou  had  sold  them:  ask  them  if 
==^  they  repent  of  their  resolution  ;  seek  among  them  one  voice  that 
shall  follow  you,  one  vote  that  shall  exculpate  you ! 

"  People  of  Galicia,  you  are  free !  and  your  country,  in  pro- 
claiming it,  effaces  with  her  tears  of  admiration  and  tenderness 
the  mournful  words  wherein,  in  other  times,  she  complained  of 
you.  You  are  free,  and  you  owe  your  freedom  to  your  exaltation 
of  mind,  to  your  courage,  to  your  constancy.  You  are  free,  and 
Spain  and  all  Europe  congratulate  you  the  more  joyfully  in  pro- 
portion as  your  case  had  appeared  desperate.  All  good  men 
bless  your  name  ;  and  in  holding  you  up  as  a  model  to  the  other 
provinces,  we  regard  the  day  of  your  deliverance  as  a  fwtunate 
presage  for  the  country/' 
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oataiovia.  battlb  of  valls.  death  of  reding,  blaxb 
appointed  to  the  command.    battle  of  alcaniz. 

FLIGHT  OP  THE  SPANIARDS  AT  BELCHITE.  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  THE  GUERILLAS. 

Thrki  ( ire  umstanccs  had  materially  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Gulicians  :  the  aid  and  contidence  which  they  derived 
from  the  British  ships,  whereby  they  were  assisted  first  in  re- 
covering Vigo,  and  afterwards  at  the  Bridge  of  S.  Payo  ;  the 
rare  virtues  of  Homana,  whose  single  thought  was  how  to  serve 
his  country-,  and  who  for  that  object  shrinking  neither  from 
responsibility  nor  obloquy,  acted  always  with  promptitude  and 
decision  upon  his  own  judgement ;  and,  lastly,  the  very  condition, 
or  rather  destitution  of  his  army  :  its  name  and  presence  had  a 
powerful  ettect  in  rousini^f  and  encouraging  the  people,  while  the 
troops  themselves  felt  and  understood  their  utter  inability  for  any 
other  mode  of  warfare  than  that  which  their  leader  was  pursuing, 
and  thus  derived  strcntrth  from  the  very  knowledge  of  their 
weakness.  In  Catiilonia  the  people  were  not  less  brave  and 
patriotic  ;  there  was  a  stronger  British  squadron  off  the  const ; 
and  the  army  was  respectable  for  numbers,  sufficiently  equipped, 
and  in  a  state  of  discipline  not  to  be  despised.  But  the  Generals 
in  succession  were  deficient  either  in  military  skill  or  natural 
talent,  or  that  vij^ur  mind  without  which  all  other  qualifica- 
tions in  a  commander  are  of  no  avail. 
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CHAP.  Neither  in  Aragon  nor  in  Catalonia  had  the  French  been 
^^^^^  able  to  follow  up  their  success.  They  had  paid  dearly  for  Za- 
1809.  ragoza:  even  the  army  of  observation  had  been  so  harassed 
during  that  ever-memorable  siege,  that  it  was  necessary  to  allow 


%^  ihem  some  repose.  Having  possessed  themselves  of  Jaca  by  the 
fa  A-  treachery  of  tiie  governor,  and  of  Monzon,  which  was  evacuated 
by  the  garrison  because  Lazan  had  taken  no  effectual  measures 
for  supplying  it  with  provisions  ;  they  were  repulsed  in  three 
attempts  upon  Mequinenza.  They  summoned  Lerida,  thinking 
to  intimidate  the  inhabitants  by  the  fate  of  the  ZaragoEans ;  but 
that  example  had  produced  an  effect  which  neither  Buonaparte 
nor  his  Generals  were  capable  of  anticipating ;  they  estimated 
every  thing  by  success,  and  with  them  to  be  unfortunate  Was  to 
be  despised  and  miserable.  Marshal  Lasnes  was  told  in  answer 
to  his  summons,  that  Zaragoza,  unprotected  as  it  was,  had  held 
out  ten  months  against  its  besiegers,  and  that  Lerida  was  a  strong 
place.  The  Spaniards  were  also  reminded  that  the  Prince  of 
Cond6  had  been  baffled  before  that  fortress.  It  was  expected 
by  some  of  the  Spanish  officers  that  St.  Cyr,  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  from  Aragon,  would  besiege  the  city  without  delay; 
cMitH  that  he  would  afterwards  attack  Tarragona,  and  then  marching 
from  conquest  to  conquest,  proceed  against  Valencia.  Others 
supposed,  that  for  the  mor«  immediate  object  of  securing  the 
communication  between  France  and  Barcelona,  liis  first  measure 
would  be  to  get  possession  of  Hostalrich.  Orders  were  indeed 
sent  to  St.  Cyr  to  undertake  with  his  corps  the  sieges  of  Gerona, 
St.  Cyr,  Tarragona  and  Tortosa,  at  the  same  time ;  enterprises  so  much 
beyond  his  means,  that  the  order  made  him  doubt  whether  it  was 
an  error  in  the  ciphers  of  the  dispatch,  or  an  act  of  folly  in  those 
who  dictated  instructions  which  could  not  have  been  obeyed 
without  exposing  the  army  to  some  great  and  inevitable  disaster. 
That  General  had  as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  situation. 
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as  with  the  cause  in  vvhich  he  was  employed.  Havinc  exhausted  CHAP, 
the  resources  within  reach,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  position 
at  Martorell,  S.  Sadurni,  Villa  Franca,  and  Vendrell,  and  draw  1809l 
nearer  to  Tarragona,  Reus,  and  Valis.    His  great  object  was  to  ——'—^ 
bring  on  another  action,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
superiority  of  the  French  arms  in  the  feelings  of  his  own  army, 
as  well  as  of  the  Spaniards  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  splendid 
successes  which  he  had  achieved,  that  opinion  was  daily  losing 
ground  while  the  Catalans  confined  themselves  to  a  system  of  f;^''* 
desultory  warfare. 

Upon  such  a  system  Keding  had  resolved  to  act  in  conformity  *y^y<*« 
to  the. opinion  of  all  his  best  officers.  Hope,  enterprise,  and 
activity,  were  thus  excited ;  and  the  spirit  not  of  the  irregular 
force  alone,  but  of  the  troops,  was  raised,  as  every  day  brought 
tidings  of  some  partial  and  animating  success.  Meantime  he 
exerted  himself  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  army  into  a  state 
of  discipline,  acting  when  that  was  in  question  with  a  decision 
which  he  wanted  at  other  times.  One  regiment  he  broke  for 
having  refused  to  obey  a  Swiss  officer  in  action.  His  character 
stood  so  high  with  the  Catalans,  that  this  vigorous  measure  did 
not  injure  his  popularity ;  for  he  had  the  iuU  support  of  public 
feeling  and  of  the  local  authorities.  The  Junta  of  Tarragona 
coined  not  only  the  plate  of  individuals,  but  that  of  the  churches 
also,  for  the  pay  of  die  troops ;  and  for  two  months  the  hospitals 
received  their  whole  supplies,  and  the  army  the  whole  of  their 
pay,  clothing,  and  food  from  the  inhabitants  of  thatfeithful  city,  ^^-jf'' 
It  was  at  this  time  that  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  whom 
these  calamitous  times  forced  into  action,  the  Baron  de  Eroles, 
D.  Joaquin  Ybanes,  resigned  his  place  in  the  Superior  Junto, 
and  putting  on  the  Miquelet  uniform,  took  the  command  of  a 
body  of  those  troops,  believing  that  he  could  serve  his  country 
more  effectually  in  the  field  than  in  council.  Throughout  the 
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CHAP,  whole  subsequent  course  of  the  war  no  Spaniard  made  himseif 
more  conspicuous,  nor  has  any  one  acquired  a  higher  or  more 
I8O9.  irreproachable  name. 

A  conscrijjtion  of  every  fifth  man  throughout  tlie  principah'ty 
was  called  for,  without  distinction  of  ranks,  in  obedience  to  the 
decree  of  the  Central  Junta  ;  the  men  were  willing  to  serve,  but 
an  error  was  committed  in  embodj  ing  them  with  the  regular 
troops,  because  the  Catalans  disliked  that  service,  and  were 
proud  of  the  name  as  well  as  attached  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Miquelets.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  bring  this  irregular  but 
most  useful  force  into  a  better  st^ite  of  order  and  uniformity,  for 
'  which  purpose  the  camp-marshal,  D.  Josef  Joaquin  Marti,  was 
appointed  their  commander-in-chief ;  but  this  proved  altogether 
abortive.  Even  the  proper  returns  of  the  men  who  were  to  be 
under  his  command  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  though  he  had 
ability  as  well  as  zeal  to  qualify  him  for  the  charge^  nothing 
could  be  done,  when  means  of  every  kind  were  wanting.  The 
province,  however,  was  in  arms.  The  people,  knowing  their 
own  physical  strength,  and  impatient  of  seeing  their  country 
oppressed  by  a  handful  of  invaders,  beg^  to  munnur  at  the 
General's  inactivity:  he  was  assailed  by  anonymous  writings* 
accusing  him  of  incapacity  or  treason ;  and  this  General  was  as 
sensitive  to  such  attacks  as  he  was  sensible  of  the  difficulties 

c«Mft,  ihat  surrounded  him.  Brave,  honourable,  humane,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  he  wanted  the  main  qualifica- 
tions for  it  when  entrusted  with  command ;  having  neither  forti- 
tude to  persevere  against  vulgar  clamour  in  the  cautious  system 
which  he  was  sensible  was  best  suited  to  the  time,  nor  prompti- 
tude to  act  with  vigour  and  decision  when  he  departed  from  it. 

nniiug  dr.  The  Central  Junta  had  sent  D.  Tomas  de  Veri,  one  of  its 
members,  as  its  representative  to  Catalonia.  A  like  measure 
had  been  adopted  in  the  tumultuous  times  of  the  French  Revo- 
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lution:  the  circumstances  in  Spain  were  altoofether  ditlerent,  CHAP, 
and  these  missions  appear  neither  to  have  produced  good  nor  v,^,,^-^ 
evil.  On  the  present  occasion  Vcri  was  in  favour  of  active  1809. 
operations ;  and  that  opinion,  which  had  necessarily  much  weight  =^ 
withBeding,  was  strengthened  by  assurances  that  an  insurrec- 
tion would  be  attempted  in  Barcelona  as  soon  as  any  movements 
on  his  part  should  be  made  to  favour  it.  The  Camp-marshal 
Marti  was  called  upon  to  form  the  plan  of  a  general  attack ;  his 
own  judgement  was  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  but  Beding  had 
determined  upon  action  in  deference  to  the  popular  cry.  He 
did  not  like  to  hear  it  remarked  that  the  troops  were  more  will- 
ing  to  eat  tlieir  rations  than  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  and 
he  wished  also  to  ascertain  in  the  held  whether  any  reliance 
might  be  placed  upon  the  Somatens,  and  upon  that  general 
enthusiasm  which  he  did  not  participate,  and  in  which  he  had 
no  faith.  If  he  entertained  any  hope,  it  was  founded  upon  the 
promised  eflort  in  Barcelona, . .  which  of  all  hopes  had  the  least 
foundation ; . .  for  the  fortresses  having  now  been  well  victualled, 
tbe  time  was  gone  by  when  it  might  have  been  of  advantage  to 
have  got  possession  of  the  city.  But  even  after  his  resolution  to 
act  on  the  offensive  was  takeUf  the  moycments  of  the  army  were 
delayed  by  that  ominous  mood  of  mind  which  draws  on  ill  for- 
tune more  surely  than  it  foresees  it  And  in  strange  opposition 
to  what  happened  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Feninsulat  all  Reding^s 
plans  were  perfectly  well  known  to  the  French,  while  he  ob- 
tained no  information  of  their  movements  or  of  their  numbers 
on  which  he  could  rely.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  singular  per-  su^.  Be. 
version  of  principle,  the  Catalans  whom  the  French  had  in  their 
.pay  made  it  a  point  of  honour  and  conscience  to  communicate  /- 
full  and  true  intelligence.  The  task  was  not  difficult ;  for  Beding, 
in  the  certainty  that  his  intentions  were  betrayed  as  soon  as  they 
were  formed*  gave  up  all  hope  of  secrecy ;  and  every  thing  was 
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CHAP,  talked  of  in  public,  with  a  desperate  carelessness,  as  if  it  were 
^^^l^  useless  to  observe  i  vcu  llie  rules  of  common  prudciice. 
I8O9.       fhe  Spaniards  occupied  a  line  from  Martorell  to  Tarratjona, 
iWrwry.  through  Bruch,  Caprlladas,  S.  AFagi,  and  ( ol  dc  S.  Cristiiui;  the 
rftr^wi.  head*(iuarters.  under  Camp-marshal  D.Juan  liautista  de  Castro, 
/r^  igu,,.  being  at  %uala{ia  :  this  line  covered  the  whole  south  of  the 
principality,  and  touched  upon  the  north  at  Vails,  where  the  levy 
in  mass  was  to  be  effected.    St  Cyr  waited  till  the  Spaiuaids 
had  weakened  themseh  es  to  his  desire  by  extending  their  line 
so  far  as  to  render  it  vulnerable  in  many  points :  then  leaving 
Souham's  dirisi  ri  at  Vendrell  to  observe  the  troops  at  Col  de 
S.  Cristina  antt  near  Tarracfona,  he  with  the  divisions  of  Pino, 
Chabot,  and  Chabran,  attacked  tlie  Spaniards  on  their  i«  at 
various  points ;  and  though  at  one  time  Chabot's  division  was 
in  danger  of  being  routed,  succeeded  in  driving  them  back  upon 
Igualada,  where,  with  an  imprudi  lu  t   which  experience  had 
not  corrected,  large  magazines  had  been  assembled.    They  had 
neglected  to  occupy  the  road  from  Llacuna  in  suthcient  strength, 
though  it  was  the  key  to  all  their  positions  on  the  wav  to  IVarce- 
lona ;  by  this  road  they  found  themselvr?  titt:ickrd  111  the  rear, 
when  falling  back  already  dispirited  antl  m  contusion  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  flight  that  they  escaped  in  the  directions  of  Cervera, 
wiAok.    Cardona,  and  Manresa.    Castro  was  removed  from  his  com- 
c*6flAf/,    xi^and,  for  the  want  of  skill  or  of  zeal  which  he  had  manifested 
in  these  operations.     J I  is  subsequent  conduct  confirmed  the 
worst  suspicions  that  could  then  have  been  entertained ;  for  he 
entered  the  Intruder's  service,  and  holding  a  military  cominaiMl 
under  him,  became,  as  ^  as  his  power  extended,  the  scourge  of 
his  countrymen. 

^  ^      part  of  St.  Cyr's  plan  that  Souham ,  when  he  was  apprised 
"I'Sthr  success  of  these  operations,  either  by  the  ceasing  of  the 

^M^<,/i«<       ^  ^  meansi  should  beat  the  detachment  at  Col 
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de  S.  Crifftiiia*  and  join  bim  at  ViUamdooa*  when  it  was  hoped  CHAP, 
that  the  Spaniards  might  be  driTen  from  all  their  poeitions,  in  .^^^^l^ 
utter  roat»  onoe  more  within  the  walk  of  Tarragona.  To  effect  1809. 
this  the  French  commander  proceeded  with  Pino's  division 
against  a  body  of  Spadiards  under  Brigadier  D.  Miguel  de 
Iranao,  who  occupied  the  position  of  S.  Magi.  The  distance  m.  ib. 
had  appeared  trifling  upon  the  map :  it  prored  long  and  dif* 
ficultt  the  read  daring  great  part  of  the  way  being  so  narrow 
that  the  troops,  foot  as  well  as  horse,  could  only  defile  man  by 
man :  they  did  not  reach  the  position  till  four  in  the  afternoon ; 
the  attack  lasted  till  night  closed,  and  the  Spaniards  then,  unable 
to  maintain  their  ground,  retreated  under  covet  of  the  darkness. 
Here,  however,  an  unexpected  difficulty  impeded  the  conquerors ; 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  country,  nor  had  th^  bera 
able,  with  all  their  exertions  upon  the  march,  to  find  any  person 
who  could  serve  them  as  a  guide.  From  this  perplexity  they 
were  relieved  by  a  circumstance  which  would  not  have  occurred 
if  St.  Cyr  had  not  deserved  and  obtained  a  reputation,  most 
unusual  among  Buonaparte's  generals  in  Spain,  for  observing 
the  humanities  of  war.  A  Spanish  ofHcer,  who  had  been 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  this  last  affair,  relying  upon 
the  French  commander's  character,  entreated  that  he  would  icL 
him  be  carried  to  Tarragona :  St.  Cyr  not  only  granted  his  re- 
quest, but  finding  from  him  that  he  was  able  to  direct  those 
who  bore  him,  added,  that  as  there  were  no  peasants  to  be  found 
at  S.  Magi  or  in  the  adjoining  parts,  he  would  send  him  as  far  a& 
the  Convent  of  the  Creus.  By  this  act  of  compassion  the  French 
were  extricated  from  the  ditliculty  in  which  they  had  placed 
themselves.  The  wounded. otliccr  gratefully  ackriou  Icdged  this 
kindness,  little  tliinking  in  what  manner  he  was  tu  serve  the 
enemy.  On  the  morrow  accordingly  he  was  sent  forward  ;  two  f^.i9. 
or  three  persons  at  convenient  distances  behind  observed  his 
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CHAP,  way,  and  the  French  by  their  direction  followed  the  unconscious 
X3UII  • 

guide.  During  the  whole  day  they  did  not  fall  in  with  a  single 
I8O9.  person  ;  but  in  the  evening  wlicn  they  drew  near  the  monastery, 
'^*^'''  instead  of  finding  there,  as  they  iiad  expected,  good  quarters 
and  comfortable  stores  for  the  troops,  who  stood  in  need  of  both 
after  four  days'  exertions,  they  discovered  that  Iranzo  had  fallen 
back  to  this  very  point,  and  occupied  it  in  strength.  The  French 
immediately  saw  that  the  post  could  not  be  forced  without  ar- 
tillery, and  they  had  none  with  them ;  they  made,  however,  a 
feint  of  attacking  it,  with  the  intention  of  attempting  an  escalade, 
if  the  Spaniards  should  betray  any  >vaiit  ot  alacrity  in  the  defence. 
But  the  walls  of  the  inclosure,  the  windows  of  the  buildings,  the 
roof  of  the  church,  and  the  tower,  were  presently  manned  ;  and 
a  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  two  vhlentoa, . .  pieces  of  small 
artillery,  so  named  from  the  manner  in  >Nliirh  they  are  used; 
they  are  fired  not  less  than  twelve  times  in  a  rauiutc,  and  the 
*.  cjrr.  exertion  which  this  requnca  is  so  tjri  iit,  that  the  strongest  and 
most  expert  arLiiierymen  cannot  conLinue  iL  more  than  a  (quarter 
of  an  hour. 

M^'"fht  The  French  had  learnt  at  Zaragoza  what  it  was  to  attack  the 
^v/f  ri'll  Spaniards  where  there  were  walls  and  buildings  to  be  defended; 
Jir^'^  and  St.  Cyr  was  not  a  man  who  would  throw  away  the  lives  of 
his  soldiers.  His  men,  instead  of  the  good  quarters  and  better 
fare  which  they  had  promised  themselves,  were  fain  to  bivouac 
upon  the  heights ;  and  in  the  morning  when  the  General  had 
determined  to  cross  the  Gaya  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  a 
more  open  country,  and  effecting  hb  junction  with  Souham's 
division,  they  were  obliged  to  defile  under  a  sharp  and  well- 
directed  fire  of  musketry  from  the  Convmt  When  they  readied 
Villarrodona,  to  their  great  disappointment  Souham  'was  not 
there;  the  dispatches  which  had  been  sent  to  him  had  been  all 
intercepted,  and  a  day  and  half  were  lost  in  waiting  till  he 
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arrived  from  V endrelL  Redine  meantbie,  as  soon  «s  he  heard  CHAP, 
that  his  line  had  been  broken,  concluded  thai  nothing  now  was  ^^^^ 
to  be  done  but  to  collect  as  many  of  the  troops  as  he  could,  1809. 
and  withdraw  them  again  under  tiie  protection  of  Tarragona; 
and  feeling  that  this  service  was  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
entrusted  to  any  one  in  whom  he  had  not  the  most  entire  con- 
fidence, he  set  out  himself  on  the  morning  in  which  StCyr 
marched  from  his  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  Convent  He 
took  with  him  only  a  battalion  of  Swiss,  300  horse,  and  six 
pieces  of  flying  artillery ;  and  as  he  marched  from  Pla  saw  the 
^emy  on  his  right,  where  th^  were  employed  in  sacking  and 
burning  Villarrodo&a  and  La  Puebla.  Reding  was  not  aware 
that  the  French  Commander-^in^hief  was  with  this  body  of  the 
invadersi  nor  did  St.  Cyr  know  that  the  Spanish  General  was 
passing  within  sight  with  such  a  handful  of  troops.  His  force, 
however,  was  soon  increased  with  the  detachment  which  had 
retired  from  Col  de  S.  Cristina,  and  with  the  12200  men  under 
Iranzo,  whom  he  now  recalled.  He  then  proceeded  to  S.  Co- 
loma  de  Queralt,  and  there  effected  his  junction  with  Castro, 
with  the  detachment  stationed  at  tiiat  place,  and  with  the  force 
which  Castro  had  collected  after  his  defeat.  But  here  he  was 
alarmed  by  learning  that  the  enemy  had  entered  Vails. 

St.  Cyr  on  his  part  was  not  without  some  anxiety  concernins; 
Reding's  intention.  The  movement  which  that  General  had 
made  from  his  right  upon  his  centre,  led  him  to  apprehend  a 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  line  of  communication  with  his 
left  beyond  the  Noya,  in  which  case  the  French  detachment  at 
Igualada  would  be  in  danger,  'i  hat  thrjught  had  passed  across 
Keding's  mind,  lie  had  supposed  that  the  object  of  the  French, 
by  occupying  Vails,  was  to  cut  off"  his  retreat  to  Tarragona,  and 
intercept  his  communications  with  that  fortress;  and  his  first 
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CHAP,  impulse  was  to  move  upon  Igualada,  and  theo  upon  Montbuy, 
^^[^  to  cut  off  the  enemy  at  both  places.  But  it  was  his  fate  never 
1809.  ^  decide  resolutely  and  act  with  promptitude  :  a  council  ol  war 
was  held ;  the  Deputy  Veri  was  for  retreating,  with  the  view  of 
covering  the  plain  of  Tarragona.  Accordingly  they  set  out 
from  S.  Coloma,  with  the  intent  of  leaving  Vails  on  the  right 
That  day  they  reached  Montblanch.  A  party  of  French  ap- 
peared in  their  rear,  reconnoitred  them>  and  then  tunied  by  the 
Col  de  Cabra  toward  Pla  and  Vails.  As  it  was  thus  made  cer- 
tajn  that  the  enemy  was  observing  them,  a  second  council  was 
hM  on  the  foUowing  morning,  at  which  Marti  was  present,  who 
had  been  summoned  Irom  Tarragona,  where  he  -  had  been  left 
witii  the  command .  The  force  which  Beding  had  with  him  con- 
sisted at  this  time  of  10,000  men,  who  were  in  a  better  state 
than  any  body  of  troops  which  'the  Spaniards  had  yet  brought 
into  the  field  in  that  quarter.  The  question  was  asked.  Where  the 
IVench  were  posted*  and  in  what  numbors?  The  General  could 
only  answer  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  Vails,  and  that  he 
estimiated  them  at  from  5000  to  GOOO,  without  artilleiy.  Marti's 
opinion  was,  that  as  the  object  was  to  save  the  army  and  protect 
the  plain  of  Tarragona,  where  Beus  and  the  other  towns  would 
otherwise  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  it  was  not  advisable  to 
risk  an  action  with  a  foe  whom  they  knew  to  be  superior  in 
cavalry,  and  who,  they  had  reason  to  conclude,  had  olh^  troops 
near  enough  at  hand  to  be  brought  together  and  overpower 
them  if  a  battle  should  be  ventured.  He  advised,  therefore, 
that  a  few  light  troops  and  Miquelets  should  make  u  demonstra^ 
tion  by  the  Col  de  Lilla  against  Vails  in  the  morning,  and  make 
tineir  way  afterwards  as  they  could,  either  to  join  the  corps  on  the 
coMt,,  liobregat,  or  to  Lerida;  that  their  guns  should  be  sent  to  that 
fortress,  and  that  the  troops  should  defile  during  the  night  by 
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Prades  and  a  mountain  path  iuipiacticable  for  artillery  to  Con-  CUAF. 
stanti,  where  the  whole  army  might  be  collected  safely  in  a  ^^^^tC 
position  that  would  cover  the  plain.  1809. 

General  Doyle,  who,  after  the  most  anxirms  endeavours  to  ^^3' 
effect  something  for  tlie  relief  of  Zaragoza,  had  joined  the  Ca- 
talan army  that  day  on  its  march,  was  for  hope  and  enterprise. 
The  troopi  were  in  good  condition  and  m  nond  heart,  and  the 
opportunity  favourable,  when  they  were  within  reach  of  a  fotce 
inferior  in  nuiubt  i  Reding,  perplexed  by  these  jarring  opi- 
nions, and  never  venturmg  to  decide  at  once  upon  liis  own 
responsibility,  took  a  middle  course.  He  thought  it  derogatory 
to  steal  as  it  were  away  through  a  mountain  pjjth  like  a  guerilla 
chief;  and  moreover  Marti  was  one  of  the  pej^ons  on  u  horn  hi« 
suspicions  had  fixed.  The  course  on  which  he  determined  liad 
neither  the  prospect  of  advantage,  nor  the  certainty  of  safety. 
It  was  to  retreat  with  hts  artillery  and  baggage  by  the  Col  de 
Riba  and  the  banks  of  tiie  Francoli ;  to  begin  the  tnarch  tliat 
evening;  not  to  seek  the  enemy,  but  not  to  refuse  bottle  if  a 
favourable  opportunity  should  be  otl'ered.  Marti  represented 
that  to  tnke  this  lirif  was  not  only  seeking  the  enemy,  but  putting 
it  in  their  power  to  bring  on  an  action  upon  ground  advantageous 
to  themselves.  But  Reding  certainly  had  not  come  to  this  deter- 
mination in  the  view  of  bringing  on  a  battle,  without  incurring 
the  responsibility  of  such  a  measure.  He  suffered  some  provi- 
sion carts  to  be  cut  otl'  by  a  reconnoitring  p^rty  olmpst  und^r 
his  eye^,  without  permitting  his  troops  to  resent  the  insult; . . 
they  were  tired,  he  said,  and  he  would  not  weaken  the  mpiik 
body  by  sending  out  any  detachments.  Nor  could  Doyle  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  make  bis  retreat  by  day.  It  was  commenced  at  ciMgt, 
seven  in  the  evening,  in  good  order  and  with  ail  possible  silence. 

St  Cyr,  who  was  at  this  time  with  Pino's  divisum  at  Fla, 
had  ordered  Souham  never  to  lose  sight  of  Reding's  movements. 
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X  xm'  General  occupied  Vails ;  he  bad  entered  it  on  a  market  day, 
and  supplied  his  hungry  troops  with  the  com  brought  thither  tnatk 

I8O9.  Aragon  and  the  plain  of  Urgel,  as  if  there. had  been  no  enemy 
to  fearl   His  advanced  guard  was  to  the  north  of  that  town, 

t'M^  ^  having  its  left  upon  the  Francoli ;  his  right  was  in  the  direction 
of  Pla,  and  he  had  a  post  at  Picanioxons,  the  point  at  which 
Reding  must  debouche  upon  the  plain  of  Vails,  if  he  went  either 
by  the  valley  of  Montblanch  or  the  Col  de  Lilla.  At  this  point 
Souham's  orders  were  to  give  him  battle ;  though  some  appre- 
hension was  entertained  that  he  might  pass  by  the  Col  de  Cabra, 
with  the  view  of  cutting  oft"  the  French  from  Barcelona.  Xo 
such  thought  had  ever  entered  Reding's  nuiiJ*.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  passes  and  the  badness  of  the  road  made  the  night 
march  slower  than  liad  been  calculated  ;  at  five  u\  tlie  morning, 
however  the  vanguard  under  Castro  and  hall  the  centre  had 

Fa.2s.  passed  Vails,  leaving  the  enemy's  camp-fires  on  the  left.  They 
were  proceeding  silently  and  in  the  best  order,  antl  no  advanced 
post  of  the  enemy  had  yet  been  discovered,  when,  as  the  Ge- 
neral was  passing  a  little  bridce,  a  volley  of  muskt  try  opened 
upon  him  within  pistol  shot.  1  Ins  unexpected  attack  occasioned 
a  momentary  disorder:  measures^  however,  were  immediately 


*  AL  St.  Cyr  ({k  116)  npwmaU  Reding  as  seeking  tliit  •otion  bjGcDenlDoyWli 
•dvicc ;  but  it  is  certain  Uiat  hb  intention  was  not  to  risk  one.  The  Freodl  CkHnmandar 
renders  justice  to  this  brave  and  unfixtunate  General  in  all  respects,  except  that  he 
always  imputes  to  him  a  |iTe«;iimpt»i()us  confidence,  which  Reding  no-er  felt  The 
ooostitution  ot  his  mind  disposed  hiin  to  the  veiy  opposite  error.  This  is  not  asserted 
qMculattvely,  but  upon  bh  om  itidciiMnto  and  otber  equally  ineonlntaUe  doeiWMBtfr 
M.  St  Oft  uiy9  that  Reduig  eacaped  in  the  entuiog  action  ftora  the  hand*  of  •  jwug 
officer  only  because  that  offioer  bad  tbe  generosity  not  to  kill  him,  as  he  might  easily 
have  done,  when  a  pistol  shot  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  The  condition  in  which 
Reding  escaped  does  not  teem  to  show  that  there  was  much  desire  of  spuriog  him. 
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taken,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  cutting  off  that  half  of  the  chap. 
Bimy  which  had  not  yet  qpme  up ;  the  troops  took  their  station 
with  alacrity  and  prrcision  ;  the  artillery  on  both  sides  began  to  loOf). 
play:  the  french  descended  from  the  heights  of  ValU  in  several  ^''"^""J': 
columns ;  they  were  met  by  the  Spaniards,  and  attacked  so  vi- 
goroualy,  that  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
they  were  driven  back. 

All  the  information  which  Heding  had  previously  obtained 
concerning  the  enemy  agreed  in  affirming  that  they  had  no  ar- 
tillery.   It  was  therefore  not  without  surprise  that  he  had  found 
two  batteries  open  upon  him.    They  had  been  silenced,  how- 
ever ;  the  Spaniards  had  behaved  even  to  liis  wish,  and  a  mani- 
fest advantage  had  been  gained.    But  when  the  French  had 
been  driven  to  tlic  heiiihts,  reinforcements  arrived  wliich  enabled 
them  to  make  a  stand,  and  Redina;  perceived  by  their  smoke- 
signals  and  their  rockets,  that  they  were  communicatino;  with  a 
fresh  body  of  troops.    It  was  now  noon  ;  liis  own  men  had  been 
marching  all  night,  and  having  been  several  hours  in  action,  they 
began  to  feel  exhausted.     He  thprefore  concentrated  tln  m, 
sent  off  the  Avhole  of  tlie  baggage,  and  determined  in  continue 
his  retreat,  as  soon  as  they  sliould  have  taken  food  or  rest. 
The  position  whicli  he  had  chosen  was  a  good  one,  behind  the 
bridge  of  Coy,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Francoli,  and  covered 
by  that  river.    But  time  tor  rest  was  not  allowed  them.  Pino's 
division  had  now  come  np,  and  St.  Cyr  himsell  had  arrived. 
That  General,  who  was  desirous  of  gaining  such  a  victory  as 
should  give  the  Frencli  the  utmost  confidence  in  wliat  was  called 
their  moral  superiority,  forbade  his  artillery  to  fire  ;  tlioutih  the 
opportunity  for  tiring  with  advantage  was  such,  thai  thr  rom- 
mandant  feigned  not  to  understand  the  order,  and  when  alter  a 
third  discharge  it  was  rej)eated  to  him  in  the  most  formal  manner, 
expressed  the  unwiliuigness  with  wiiicli  he  obeyed.  That  of  the 
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CHAP.  Spaniards  was  well  served;  and,  when  having  crossed  the 
^^][^  river  and  ascended  the  height,  the  French  proceeded  with  the 
1809.  bayonet  to  the  attack,  they  advanced  under  a  fire  of  musketry 
^^y.  ^jj^^}^  could  not  have  been  more  regular  at  a  review.  The  right 

^^'i"g  of  the  Spaniards  was  threatened,  but  the  main  attack  was 
made  upon  the  left,  and  this  the  enemy  succeeded  in  breni  ing 
between  four  and  five  in  the  evening,  about  an  hour  after  the 
action  had  been  renewed.  The  Spaniards  then  began  to  retreat 
in  o-ood  order  for  the  next  half  hour, . .  but  then  as  usual  fear  and 
insubordination  prevailed  as  soon  as  hope  was  lost  Reding  him- 
self, when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
general,  was  distinguished  for  his  personal  braverj''.  A  body  of 
French  dragoons  surrounded  him  and  some  of  his  statf :  two  of 
his  aide-de-camps  were  killed,  and  he  himself  received  five  sabre 
wounds  from  a  French  Colonel,  with  whom  he  was  personally 
engaged.  The  cavalry  rendered  little  service  in  covering  the 
retreat;  but  the  infantry  of  the  right  and  centre,  and  part  of 
/  J.  the  left,  retired  tlirough  the  vineyards,  where  the  horse  could 
Av.  Car,    not  pursue  them.    The  other  i)art  of  tlie  broken  wing  took  to 

117,  IM.  .  '  ° 

the  mountains,  and  made  their  way  to  Tortosa. 
HcthJdiu'  The  French  estimated  their  own  loss  in  this  action  at  about 
a  thousand  men,  that  of  the  Spaniards  at  four;  .  .  the  Spaniards 
supposed  it  to  lie  about  two  thousand  on  either  side.  In  fact 
the  evening  was  so  lai  advanced,  that  they  suffered  comparatively 
little  in  their  flight.  Reding  reached  Tarragona  that  night ;  .  . 
that  city  was  only  three  leagues  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
thither  the  greater  part  of  the  dispersed  troops  found  their  way 
before  morning,  some  corps  in  good  order,  others  in  small 
parties.  Some  made  for  Beus,  and  from  thence  to  Cambrils 
and  Col  de  Balaguer.  The  artillery  and  baggage  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  On  the  following  day  Souham  entered  lieus, 
a  rich  commercial  city,  second  only  lu  size  and  importance  to 
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Barcelona.   The  inhabitaDts  had  not,  as  had  every' where  till  CHAP, 
now  been  done,  forsaken  it :  on  the  contrary  the  municipality 
went  out  to  receive  the  oonqueiiors,  and  agreed  to  raise  a  contri-  I8O9. 
button  for  the  use  of  the  army.    Their  wealth  may  explain  a  . 
conduct  which,  in  Uie  then  ataite  of  public  feeling,  surprised  the 
IVench*  themselves.   This  supply  came  at  a  time  when  the 
paymaster  had  not  a  single  $out  in  the  chest.   Besources  of 
every  kind  were  also  found  here,  and  here  were  some  thousand 
€i  sick  or  wounded  Spaniards  in  the  hospital,  whom  St.  Cyr  sent 
to  Tarragona.   This  measure  led  to  a  negotiation  with  lleding,  drm^*- 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  in  future  whatever  patients  might  ^"fcy*** 
be  found  in  the  hospitals  should  not  be  regarded  as  prisoners, 
but  allowed  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  to  rejoin  their  re-  fjj^' 
spective  armies  upon  their  recovery. 

The  enemy  now  occupied  Villaseca  and  the  port  of  Salon, 
and  thus  cut  oflf  Tarragona  from  all  communication  by  land 
with  the  rest  of  Spain.  They  profited  by  their  success  with  their 
wonted  alacrity;  and  yet  tlicy  itiight  have  improved  it  farther, 
and  gained  a  far  more  important  advantage  than  the  victory 
itself,  had  they  been  aware  of  the  alarm  which  j)re vailed  at  Tor- 
tosa,  and  of  the  conditirin  in  which  that  fortress  had  been  left. 
The  (iovernor  and  the  Junta  sent  for  General  Doyle,  who,  as 
far  as  personal  influence  and  example  could  go,  posse.ssrd  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  talent  of  exciting  activity  and  creating 
conhdt  iic(  .  He  found  the  fortifications  in  such  a  state  that 
ihey  could  not  have  resisted  a  coup-de-main  ;  and  tiie  city  so  ill 
provided,  that  if  the  works  could  have  resisted  an  enemy,  it  must 


*  It  is  nkl  by  M.St  Cyr  that  tliey  acted  by  Rcdinffs  mIvicv,  and  tbat  by  so 

advising  thctn  he  saved  diecity  from  inevitable  destruction.  But  this  cKh.-h  not  nccord 
with  llctllng's  own  language,  for  in  a  part  of  liis  di^jwitcli  to  tlic  Central  Junta  whkb 
was  not  puUisbed,  Iw  mcfitooos  this  oonduct  of  the  Culyldo  with  indignation. 
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CHAP,  presently  have  been  reduced  by  famine.  Provisions  were  now 
collected  by  requisition  from  the  neighbourhood,  receipts  being 
1809.  given  for  the  amount  (for  the  public  money  had  been  constantly 
"^^i'-  ordered  to  Tanragona),  and  the  citizens  were  called  out  to  work 
upon  the  ramparts;  so  that  the  place  was  put  in  a  state  for  re- 
sisting any  sudden  attack.  There  were  but  two  roads  by  which 
artillery  could  be  brought  against  it:  one  was  defended  bv  the 
fort  at  Col  de  Balaguer;  but  from  that  post  the  troops  at  tins 
important  crisis  were  deserting  for  want  of  provisions.  By  Ge- 
neral Doyle's  exertions  it  was  immediately  stored,  and  the  other 
road,  throuc^h  Falc  at,  which  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  guard, 
was  occupied  arcordinir  to  his  directions  by  (500  Somatenes. 
This  was  a  position  whicli  could  well  be  maintained  by  a  small 
force,  and  this  timely  occupation  prevented  the  advance  of  a 
French  detachment  which  had  been  ordered  thither.  The  lor- 
tosans  were  soon  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  the  Marques  de 
Lazan,  who  brought  his  army  there  when  they  might  better  have 
i***"**^  kept  the  held.  The  want  of  c  ordiality  between  this  (ientral  and 
jjjgj/JJ"  lieding  had  been  sufficiently  manifested  to  be  known  even  by  the 
enemy  ;  and  Lazan  now  ionnally  announced,  that  having  pre- 
viously been  appointed  second  in  the  Araijonese  army  by  the 
Cortes  of  that  kingdom,  he  had  upon  the  loss  of  his  brother  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  in  cliief :  and  considering  himself  as 
independent  of  the  comm  iinU  r  in  Catalonia,  should  thenceforth 
look  upon  the  protection  ui  .Vra<Ton  as  his  proper  business  :  but 
he  would  do  whatever  he  could  consistently  with  this  object,  for 
covcrinrr  Catalonia  on  that  side.  Reding  represented  this  to 
the  war-minister  as  an  act  by  which  Lazan  crippled  the  Catalan 
army,  and  exposed  his  own  troops  to  certain  destruction,  without 
the  possibility  of  effecting  any  service ;  and  instructions  were 
accordingly  dispatched  from  Seville  that  he  should  obey  Reding  s 
orders.    The  same  spirit  of  provincialism  was  prevailing  in  Va- 
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lencia  ;  a  corps  of  6000  men  from  that  kingdom  was  stationed  CHAP, 
at  Morela,  with  orders  to  remain  there,  though  neither  .this  ^^^^ 
place  nor  lliat  part  of  the  country  were  threatened,  but  because  1809. 
that  position  covers  Valencia  on  the  side  of  Aragon.  There  was-^^^ 
neither  unity  in  counsel  nor  in  command ; . .  each  of  these  three 
provinces  had  its  own  may,  acting  upon  its  own  views,  and  of 
course  all  acting  without  effect. 

And  yet  St.  Cyr  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  Spaniards  ^^J^ 
when  he  supposed  that  the  battle  of  Vails  would  convince  them 
of  their  morel  inferiority  to  the  conquerors.   Far  from  it;  it 
had  even  raised  the  spirit  of  the  Catalans;  and  the  Central  Junta 
spake  of  it  in  their  proclamations  as  one  of  those  defeats  in 
which  ill  fortone  brought  with  it  no  dishonour,  but  rather  hope 
and  confidence.   It  proved  to  the  Spanish  amy  for  more  dis- 
astrous in  its  consequences  than  in  itself ;  they  were  crowded 
into  Tarragona,  and  the  French  commander,  by  sending  thither 
several  thousand  sick  and  wounded  from  the  hospitals  at  Bens, 
increased  or  perhaps  occasioned  an  infectious  disease  which 
broke  out  among  them,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  undeanliness 
arising  from  want  of  linen,  the  neglect  of  those  precautions,  and 
the  destitution  of  all  those  means  without  which  armies  cannot 
be  kept  in  health.  We  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  slaughter  of  a 
battle  or  a  siege,  because  such  destruction  is  the  busing  of 
war,  and  the  men  engaged  in  it  take  their  chance  bravely  for 
the  evils  which  they  aire  inflicting  upon  others ; , .  but  there  is 
somewhat  at  which  the  heart  revolts  in  making  a  league  with 
pestilence  or  famine,  however  mnch  the  system  of  war  may  re- 
quire and  justify  it.   St.  Cyr  knew  that  disease  was  doing  his 
work  in  Tarragona ;  officers  as  well  as  men  were  dying  in  such 
numbers,  that  if  he  could  have  kept  them  thus  shut  up  within 
the  seat  of  the  contagion,  more  would  perish  in  a  month  Chan  he 
could  have  hoped  to  destroy  in  four  pitched  battles.   He  deter* 
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CHAP,  milled  tfaeiefore  to  itnaw  in  the  plam  of  Tamgona  as  long  at 
3]^^  hit  amy  could  be  supplied  with  a  quarter  of  a  ration. 
1809.  But  the  Spaaiarda  were  not  idle.  The  Somatenes  were  once 
^'^V  in  force  and  in  activily;  and  the  left  of  the  Catalan  armyi 
i^di  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  defeat*  hanuaed  the  enemy 
m  their  right  and  In  the  near.  When  Beding  had  formed  his 
unfortunate  plan  of  operation,  10,000 Mtquelets  and  Somatenes, 
imder  Wlmpffian,  had  been  sent  beyond  the  liobregat  to  take 
advantage  of  any  insunedion  that  might  be  attempted  in  Bar- 
cekna.  These  irreguiar  troops,  when  they  had  no  longer  to 
depend  upon  the  oombinations  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  but 
mere  left  to  themselves  to  carry  on  their  own  kind  of  warfore  in 
^eir  own  way,  began  again  to  acquire  that  sopmority  which 
such  warfare  assured  them;  Chabran's  division,  harassed  by 
repeated  assaults,  fell  back  successively  from  Igualada  upon 
Llacona,  S.  Quinto,  and  Villa  Franca ;  and  the  Spaniards  in  that 
quarter,  full  of  hope  as  ever,  resumed  the  blockade  of  Barce- 
lona. For  a  time  they  cut  off  St.  Cyr's  conmiunication  with  that 
city,  and  their  position  excited  no  trifling  uneasiness  in  Dahesme 
and  Lechi,  who  well  knew  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  the  English  squadron,  the  sight  of  which  always  afforded 
hope  to  the  Barcelonans,  was  compelled  by  a  heavy  gale  to 
stand  out  to  sea :  and  Chabran's  division,  recovering  the  ground 
vod  the  reputation  which  it  bad  lost,  once  more  broke  up  the 
irregular  blockade.  St  Cyr  meantime  maintained  his  position 
as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  feed  his  army  there ;  he  then  det^ 
mined  upon  moving  it  into  the  little  plain  of  Vicq*  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  com,  and  to  remain  till  the  harvest  should  be 
ripe  in  the  environs  of  Gerona,  where  he  foresaw  that  in  the 
course  of  the  siege  his  army  must  be  established.  The  battle  of 
Vails  had  not  given  that  army  the  confidence  which  their  Ge- 
neral  was  so  deurous  th^  should  possess ;  there  was  in  fact  an 
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impression  upi  ii  them  which  they  had  never  felt  in  any  other  CHAP, 
service ;  they  knew  that  they  were  not  the  objects  of  mere  mili- 
tary hostility,  in  which  there  is  neither  enmity  nor  ill  will  betvireen 
man  and  man,  but  that  they  had  the  hatred  and  the  curses  <rf 
the  whole  country.  Their  removal  now  they  looked  upon  as  a 
retreat  and  they  knew  what  were  the  dangers  of  a  retrograde 
mo\  emc  lit  in  Catalonia.  St.  C}t  better  underRtood  how  little 
able  Reding  was  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  movement  at  that 
time;  nnd  for  the  purpose  of  showing:  his  men  that  he  could  defy 
the  Spaniards,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  careful  not  to 
wound  the  feeliiiLis  ol  -i  General  whom  he  respected,  he  sent  an 
ofhcer  to  Tarragona  with  a  tiag  of  truce,  and  a  letter  stating  that, 
as  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  draw  nearer 
the  French  frontier,  he  should  depart  from  Vails  the  following 
day  at  noon,  and  if  General  Reding  would  send  a  detachment 
thither  at  that  time,  the  hospital  which  had  been  formed  in  that 
town,  and  which  it  was  of  such  consequence  for  him  to  preserve* 
considering  the  number  of  his  sick,  should  be  consigned  to  him  as 
it  stood.  It  was  well  furnished  from  the  houses  which  the  inhap  auc$e, 
bitants  of  Valla  had  abandoned  on  the  entrance  of  the  enemy, 
The  French  commander  left  only  a  very  £tw  wounded  men,  who 
were  not  in  a  state  to  bear  removal ;  because  he  doubted  whether 
Reding  would  be  able  to  make  the  Spaniards  observe  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  concluded  upon  that  subject.  As  far, 
however,  as  opportunity  was  given,  it  was  properly  performed. 

This  done,  after  having  remained  something  more  than  three 
weeks  in  the  plain  of  Tarragona,  the  French  retreated  toward 
the  Llobregat.  Chabot's  division  occupied  at  this  time  Mon- 
blanch,  for  the  double  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  difficult  for 
Reding  to  communicate  with  WimpfFen,  and  of  preventing  the 
latter  from  holding  any  communication  with  Lerida.  A  brisk 
firing  in  a  quarter  where  no  alarm  was  looked  for,  occasioned 
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CHAF.  tills  General  to  send  out  a  reconnoiss&nce.   It  was  in  time'  to 
^^^^  wve  a  detachment  of  600  horse  and  foot,  wifli  two  pieces  of  can- 
.1809.  nom  which  Marshal  Moitier  had  sent  from  Fraga  to  communir 
cate  with  St.  Cyr's  army,  and  bring  him  back  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  things  from  Catalonia.    A  smaller  party  would  have 
had  no  chance  of  succeeding  in  this  service ;  and  if  this  had 
been  four-and-twenty  hours  later,  it  would  have  been  cut  off. 
They  were  fortunate  enoug^h  to  find  a  division  of  their  country- 
men here,  but  only  half  their  object  was  accomplished ;  for 
'  though  the  army  delayed  its  movements  two  days  in  th^  hope 
'  Swf^*    of  facilitating  their  return,  and  escorted  them  to  some  distance, 
the  attempt  was  found  to  be  so  hopeless,  that  they  were  fain  to 
continue  with  St.  Cyr. 
M^ih,        '^^^  troops  in  Tarragona  were  not  in  a  condition  to  harass 
^MMf!"         French  on  their  retreat ;  but  the  retreat  was  most  important 
*  to  them.    They  obtained  room  to  distribute  their  sack,  and  the 
progress  of  the  contagion  was  stopped  as  soon  as  its  main  cause 
was  thus  removed.    Some  affairs  took  place  beyond  the  Llobre- 
gat  with  Wimpifen's  division,  which  dispersed,  as  it  became 
irregular  troops  to  do,  when  they  were  not  acting  at  advantage. 
When  the  enemy  reached  Vicq,  they  found  that  that  city  had  not 
been  infected  by  the  ill  example  of  Reus ;  the  Bishop,  fire.<Hrsix 
old  men,  and  the  sick  who  were  unable  to  remove,  were  the  only 
inhabitants  of  that  populous  city  who  remained.    The  others, 
with  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  country  and  their  cause,  upon  the 
unexpected  approach  of  the  invaders  abandoned  all  that  they 
could  not  carry  with  them  rn  their  instant  removal,  and  went 
to  seek  shelter  where  they  could  ;  many  of  them  actually  lived 
among  the  mountains  during  the  whole  three  months  that  the 
French  continued  there,  though  at  the  time  of  their  flight  the 
*^Cirr,    weather  was  severe,  and  the  snow  daily  falling.  There  had  been 
no  time  to  destroy  the  provisions,  much  less  to  remove  them ; 
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if  St.  C\  r  hnd  not  succeeded  in  etiectuallv  concealing  liis  inten-  CHAP, 
tion  of  quartering  the  troops  tliere,  this  would  have  been  done, 
and  his  nrmy  could  then  have  derived  no  advantage  from  their  igyy. 
change  of  position.    As  it  was,  they  found  corn  enough  lo  last  j^^i 
till  the  harvest,  lard  for  a  month,  and  wine  for  a  fortnight:  but 
the  change  of  diet,  air,  and  climate  (for  they  had  moved  into  a 
higher  region),  and  the  want  of  wine  as  soon  as  the  stock  was 
exhausted,  produced  disease  among  the  soldiers  ;  and  it  was  well 
for  them  that  neitiier  lieding  nor  his  army  was  in  a  state  to 
resume  offensive  operations;  so  th;it  th(  \  were  enabled  to  rest. 

St.  Cyr  himself  remained  some  three  weeks  in  Barcelona.  v<.r,„-,/ 

I'lc  pel  Itmt 

From  the  depots  of  the  Spaniards,  whicli  in  the  course  of  this  '>»offi^'" 
succcshiul  campaign  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  had  supplied 
the  garrison  of  that  city  with  grain,  pulse,  and  sail  iru  tliiee 
months'  consumption  ;  l)ut  there  was  not  eiu)ugh  ammunition 
for  a  fortnight's  siege.  Of  being  formally  besieged  indeed  there 
was  not  now  even  the  remotest  danger:  but  from  within  there 
was  suthcient  cause  for  inquietude.    The  honourable  feeling  of 
nationality,  for  which  the  Catalans  are  eminently  distinguished, 
was  in  no  part  of  the  principality  stronger  than  in  its  capital.  ' 
At  this  v  (>ry  time  Barcelona  had  two  tevcias  of  IMiquelets  in  the 
field,  raised  among  its  inhabitants,  and  paid  and  clothed  by  them. 
The  individuals  of  those  regiments,  having  no  uniform  by  which 
they  could  be  recognised,  used  to  enter  the  city  fearlessly  when- 
ever it  suited  them,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  their  friends,  raising 
recruits,  and  receiving  money  or  clothing:  nor  was  it  in  Du- 
hesme's  power,  with  all  the  vigilance,  and  it  may  be  added,  all 
the  villany  of  his  police,  to  detect  a  single  j)erson  in  this  prac- 
tice; so  unanimous  were  the  Barcelonans  in  their  detestation 
of  the  intrusive  government,  and  so  well  was  the  secret  kef)t. 
Tiiat  jH)lice  was  continually  reporting  to  Duhesuie  and  Lechii 
and  these  again  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  the  existence  of 
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CHAP,  conspiracies  which  they  bad  discovered ;  but  the  members  of  the 
^^^^^  police  were  men  of  such  character,  that  St.  Cyr  suspected  these 
1809.  schemes  to  be  suggested  by  their  agents,  if  they  were  not  mere 
fabrications,  brought  forward  for  the  most  nefarious  motives. 
f^.^'^  Now,  however,  that  he  was  on  the  spot,  he  allowed  Buhesme  to 
exact  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Intruder  from  all  the  public 
functionaries,  and  from  the  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  dis- 
armed after  the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  place.  Sunday  was 
tiie  day  chosen  for  this  act  of  oppression.  They  were  summoned 
to  the  house  of  the  Boyal  Audience,  which  was  surrounded  with 
horse  and  foot^  and  3000  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  esplanade 
and  the  sea-wall ;  the  disphiy  and  the  actual  force  being  neces- 
sary to  keep  down  the  indignation  of  a  generous  and  most  in- 
jured people.  Every  member  of  the  Audience  refused  thus  to 
disgrace  himself  and  betray  his  country ;  only  one  of  the  Relaiora 
took  the  oath,  and  only  three  of  the  numerous  persons  employed 
in  the  inferior  departments.  The  French  were  not  more  successful 
in  tempting  the  military.  Persuasions  and  promises  availed  as 
little  as  the  threat  of  immediate  imprisonment.  The  Contador 
Asaguerre  told  Duhesme,  that  if  all  Spain  were  to  acknowledge 
Joseph,  he  woold  expatriate  himself.  The  French  executed 
their  threat.  Nine-and-twenty  of  these  honourable  Spaniards 
were  sent  prisoners,  some  to  Monjuic,  others  to  the  citadel.  The 
people,  undeterred  by  their  strong  escort,  followed  them  as  in 
procession,  cheering  them  as  they  went,  and  promising  that  their 
families  should  be  well  provided  for  during  their  imprisonment. 
Many  others  were  put  under  arrest  in  their  own  houses,  and  the 
l^iZ'^*  whole  of  the  military  were,  by  St.  Cyr's  orders,  marched  with  the 
rrmc.  prisoners  of  war,  under  convoy  of  Lechi's  division,  as  far  as  the 
Fluvia,  where  Reille  received  and  sent  them  into  France :  and 
by  Lechi's  return  the  commander-in-chief  received  the  first  in- 
S'lfiSti  tdligence  from  that  country  which  had  reached  him  since  he 
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crossed  tbe  Flnvia  himself, . . five  moDtbs  before.   His  last  re-  chap 
mainiog 'anxiety  was  for  the  provisionment  of  BarceloDa;  and  (^^^^^ 
that  was  removed  soon  afterward  by  the  arrival  of  a  squadron  1809. 
from  Toulon,  which  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  reach  its  -— 
destined  port  and  return  in  safety.   The  place  was  thus  amply  fSSSt, 
supplied  with  military  stores  as  well  as  provisions,  and  the  siege 
of  Gerona  then  became  the  only  object  of  the  French. 

The  dispatch  in  which  Beding  informed  the  Central  Juntii  ^'^l^^^ 
of  his  defeat  at  Vails,  was  marked  equally  by  his  habitual  de* 
spondency  and  his  magnanimity  as  to  every  thing  which  re- 
garded himself.  ■  He  rendered  the  fullest  justice  both  to  the 
policy  and  humanity  of  St  Cyr's  conduct  as  opposed  to  that  of 
Duhesme  and  Lechi,  and  expressed  an  apprehension  that  it  had 
produced  some  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  Some  ground 
for  this  had  been  afforded  by  what  had  happened  at  Igualada 
and  at  Reus ;  but  the  evil  extended  no  farther.  He  had  no 
reliance  upon  the  Somatenes,  he  said,  nor  upon  the  enthusiasm 
which  they  tjisplaycd  ;  order  was  wanting  amonsj  them,  and 
where  order  ended  c(mfusion  began.  He  complained  tliat  lie 
could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  whereas 
they  were  well  informed  of  every  thiiiir  that  related  to  his  army  ; 
and  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  havintj  takt  u  ihe  field,  the  opinions 
of  those  whom  lie  iiaU  cuiiMilted,  and  the  po|)ularcry.  He  made 
no  mention  of  his  own  wounds;  ami  uhen  the  oovcrnmenl  pub- 
lished such  parts  of  his  dispatch  as  were  intenu(;(l  for  publica- 
tion, they  noticed,  as  it  became  them,  his  silence  upon  this 
point.  The  wounds,  tlioujjh  many,  were  not  thought  dangerous, 
and  they  appeared  for  atime  to  be  going  on  well ;  but  the  symptoms 
changed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  they  proved  mortal. 
He  fell  in  ;t  ]wrei<j!i  land,  and  in  ihe  sevxice  of  a  foreign  state; 
but  the  cause  m  which  Theodore  Kedinir  1«  li  was  the  same  for 
which  his  brother  Aloys  had  fought  amid  Uieir  native  mountains ; 
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GUAF.  it  was  the  cause  of  his  own  countrymen  as  well  as  of  the 
XXIIL 

Spaniards  ;  the  cause  of  all  good  men  every  where.  The  motives 
1.809*  for  which  ordinary  wars  have  been  undertaken  are  so  mean  and 
transitory,  and  come  so  little  to  the  heart  of  man,  that  after  a 
few  years  have  elapsed  all  interest  concerning  them  is  exhausted; 
and  even  nationality  does  not  prevent  us  from  feeling,  that  they, 
whose  lives  have  been  expended  in  such  contests,  have  died 
Tather  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession  than  of  their  duty. 
But  the  struggle  of  Spain  against  liuonaparte  is  of  the  same 
eternal  and  unfading  interest  as  the  wars  of  Greece  against 
Xerxes :  at  whatever  distance  of  time  its  records  shall  be 
perused,  they  will  excite  in  every  generous  mind  the  same  in- 
dignant and  ennobliiiii;  sympathy.  Not,  therefore,  in  an  un- 
grateful service  did  Kcding  lay  down  his  life,  for  with  those  re- 
cords his  name  will  be  perpetuated  :  Switzerland  will  remember 
him  with  pride,  as  one  of  the  most  honourable,  Ihouyli  not  most 
fortunate  of  her  sons,  and  Spain  with  respecLlul  gratitude,  as  a 
soldier  not  unworthy  of  her  service  in  its  beat  day,  and  true  to 
it  in  its  worst. 

\^-^  Kirrht  ns  this  TJenerai  was  in  his  opinion,  that  the  cooperation 
of  [\u  in  t M^Tilar  force  was  not  to  be  relied  on  in  a  plan  of  regular 
operations,  he  estimated  the  effects  of  a  popular  resistance 
below  its  real  importance,  nor  did  he  fairly  appreciate  the  Ca- 
talan spirit.  A  fine  example  of  it  was  shown  immediately  alter 
his  death  by  the  peasants  in  the  Valles.  Their  country  lies  in 
the  line  between  Vicq  and  Barcelona,  and  the  peasants  taking 
arms  to  impede  the  communication  occupied  the  heights  near  the 
Church  of  Canovellas,  about  a  mile  from  Granollers,  which  is  the 
capital  of  that  di<<trict.  The  district  is  so  strong,  that  the  invaders 
were  desirous  of  openipg  the  communication  by  persua.'-idn  ratlier 
than  by  force;  and  therefore  communicated  to  these  insurgents  in 
due  form»  that  the  French  commanders  ordered  their  troops  to 
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make  war  upon  soldiers  only,  not  upon  peasants ;  that  if  they  chap. 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  retire  ev&cy  man  to  his  house,  ^^j^ 
no  injury  should  be  done  them;  but  otherwise  there  was  a  1809. 
division  of  the  enemy  in  their  front,  and  another  was  coming  in  s^i^ 
their  rear.  A  written  answer  was  returned,  in  the  name  of  the 
peasants  of  the  Vall6s.  "  They  held  it  a  great  honour/'  they  said* 
"  to  form  a  part,  though  but  a  small  one,  of  the  Spanish  nation;, 
and  they  had  seen  what  their  requital  had  been  for  receiving 
and  entertaining  the  French  troops,  when  their  government  had 
commanded  them  so  to  do ;  their  peaceful  habitations  had  been 
invaded,  their  property  plundered,  their  houses  burnt,  their 
women  violated,  their  brethren  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and 
above  all,  the  religion  of  their  fathers  outraged  and  profaned. 
Nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  repel  force  by  force ;  and  as 
th  \  could  not  by  themselves  defend  their  open  villages,  they 
had  taken  to  the  mountains  as  to  a  strong  hold :  fnmi  thoice 
they  would  defend  their  valleys,  and  oppose  to  the  enemy  the 
most  obstinate  resistance,  as  long  as  the  government  enjoined 
them  to  consider  as  enemies  the  subjects  of  Napoleon.  The 
Spanish  general  in  Catalonia  was  the  person  whose  instructions 
they  were  to  obey.  For  themselves,  emulatiog  as  they  did  the 
courage  and  constancy  of  all  Spain,  they  would  never  depart 
from  those  principles  which  the  whole  nation  maintained.  Ge* 
neral  St  Cyr  and  his  companions  might  have  the  dreadful  glory 
of  seeing  nothing  but  ruins  in  all  that  country ; . .  they  might  pass 
in  triumph  over  the  bodies  of  those  whom  they  had  sacrificed ; 
but  neither  they  nor  their  masters  should  ever  say  that  the  people 
of  the  Vall^s  had  submitted  their  necks  to  a  yoke  which  the 
whole  nation  had  justly  rejected.**  The  Spaniards  are  a  nation 
upon  whom  deoper  impression  would  be  madebyadicumstance 
of  this  kind  than  by  the  defeat  of  one  of  their  armies ;  and  the 
success  with  which  these  peasants  harassed  the  French^  and  cut 
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CBAP.  off  some  of  their  artillery  and  baggage,  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
XXIIL  GutBlammore  than  the  battle  of  Vails  had  depressed  them. 

Upoo  Reding's  death  the  command  devolved  upon  the 
Man|iieB  de  Coupigny^  till  Blake  was  noounated  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  with  more  eztensive  powers,  being  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-chief in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Aragon.  This  Ge- 
neral, after  leaving  Bomana^  had  been  sent  to  serve  under 
Beding^  and  was  in  Toctosa  at  the  time  of  Beding's  decease, 
•where  Laaan*  obeying  without  hesitation  the  Central  Junta's 
instructions^  resigned  to  him  the  charge  of  his  division,  and  con- 
tinued with  it»  to  serve  under  him.  The  Aragonese  had  not  been 
disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their  capital ;  they  had  regarded  the 
ibrmer  siege  with  a  happier,  but  not  with  a  prouder  feeling,  for 
of  all  examples,  that  of  dignified  suffering  makes  the  deepest 
impression  upon  a  generous  and  high-minded  nation.  The 
lordship  of  Molina  de  Aragon  was. surrounded  with  points  which 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  the  people,  cut  off 
as  they  were  from  support,  took  arms,  trusting  in  themselves 
and  the  strength  of  their  country :  for  want  of  better  weapons 
some  of  them  used  stings,  as  the  Somatenes  also  had  done  with 
good  effect;  and  they  made  wooden  artillery,  so  light,  that  a 
single  man  coold  carry  one  of  these  pieces  up  the  heights,  and 
yet  strong  enough  to  bear  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rounds.  The 
French  endeavoured  to  surprise  them  with  a  detachment  of 
1800  men,  for  the  purpose  ol  openine  the  communication  with 
iVYadrid,  which  they  liad  cut  otV:  but  part  of  this  body  was  itself 
surprised  in  Iruecha,  and  put  to  tli<iht  witli  s>onie  loss.  The 
Alolinese  were  about  to  pursue  then*  success  against  another 
party  in  Alcolca,  when  tliey  learned  that  Ciciu  ral  Suchet,  who 
had  now  the  command  in  Aragon,  had  passed  the  Puerto  de 
Daroca,  and  was  entering;  the  lordship  on  its  open  side,  with 
some  4000  ioot  and  600  horse.    In  die  course  oi  two  hours  the 
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cavalry  would  reach  Molina.   The  Junta  save  instant  orders  chap. 

XX  III. 

for  removing  the  ammunition,  the  town  was  deserted  by  all  its  >^  ^ . 
inhabitants,  and  the  wen  in  arms  retired  with  the  Junta  to  the  IROO 
mountains  five  leagues  distant.   The  efforts  of  the  French  to  ^J^S^ 
arrest  the  Junta  or  any  of  its  members  were  in  vain;  the  pro-^ 
damations  which  they  issued  to  intimidate  or  to  delude  the 
people  were  of  no  effect;  and  after  remaining  five  days  in 
Molina,  they  returned  with  no  other  advantage  from  this  ex« 
pedition  than  that  of  carrying  away  all  the  flocks  and  herds  they 
could  find. 

There  was  no  part  of  Spain  in  which  the  French  bad  ime-  MoH«>n 
gined  themselves  to  be  so  secure  as  m  Aragon,  aner  the  fall  of  ^^i^*^ 
Zaragoza.   During  that  siege  the  army  of  Aragon  had  proved 
completely  inefficient,  and  the  Catalans  were  too  hardly  pressed 
themselves  to  make  any  efforts  in  behalf,  of  their  neighbours. 
In  reliance  upon  this,  some  troops  had  been  withdrawn  to  march 
into  Germany ;  and  that  larger  detachment  under  Mortier  had 
been  called  off  towards  the  Douro,  which  was  to  cooperate  with 
Marshal  Soult.    Advantage  was  taken  of  this  when  Blake's 
appointment  to  the  command  had  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
soldiers  and  of  the  people, . .  both  being  alike  ready  to  impute 
their  ill  success  to  any  cause  except  the  true  one,  and  to  expect 
better  fortune  Mdth  every  new  commander.    Blake  brought  . 
with  him  a  good  name,  for  though  always  unfortunate,  the 
Spaniards  had  never  sufiered  any  disgrace  under  his  guidance ; 
and  the  Roman  government  never  demeaned  itself  with  more 
generosity  toward  an  unsuccessful  general  than  the  Central 
Junta.   The  first  effect  of  the  impulse  which  his  arrival  com- 
municated was  on  the  side  of  Lerida.   As  soon  as  Mortier  had 
withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  the  garrison, 
In  conformity  to  Blake's  instructions,  was  on  the  alert.  A 
French , detachment  occupied  Barbastro  and  the  places  near. 
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CHAP,  witli  other  pouiU  on  the  right  of  the  Cinca;  on  the  left  of  that 

y,^.^^^  river  they  were  in  possession  of  Monzon  ;  and  from  thence,  as 
1809.  from  a  strong  hold,  they  tyrannized  over  the  country,  levying 
contributions  without  mercy.  The  town  of  Albalda  having 
refused  to  answer  one  of  these  oppressive  demanUs,  a  detach- 
ment of  1400  was  sent  to  make  what  was  called  an  example  of 
that  place  for  its  disobedience.  The  governor  of  Lerida,  D. 
Josef  Casimiro  de  Lavalle,  who  was  apprised  of  this  movement, 
stationed  700  of  his  garrison  at  Tamarite,  under  Colonels  Perena 
and  Baget,  with  some  Aragonese  and  Catalan  Somatcnes,  who 
succeeded  in  routing  the  enemy  ;  the  (greater  part  retreated  to 
Barbastro,  and  in  consequence  of  tliis  movement  and  defeat, 
about  200  only  remaint  d  in  Monzon.  'i'hc  inluibiUmts  rose 
against  them,  though  they  iiad  only  seven  muskets  ;  knives  and 
bludgeons  supplied  the  place  of  other  weapons ;  they  recovered 
the  Castle,  and  drove  the  invaders  out. 

mlGif  Monzon,  though  in  these  days  a  place  of  little  strength,  was 
nevertheless  a  fortress  of  importance  in  that  country,  and  in  a 
war  where  every  advantufje,  however  trifling,  raised  the  spirits 
of  a  people  whom  no  disasters,  however  severe,  could  depress. 

Mag  16.  The  French  therefore  being  determined  to  retake  it,  and  punish 
the  people,  came  in  considerable  force,  horse  and  foot,  down 
the  right  bank  of  the  Cinca  to  Pomar,  where  they  crossed  by 
the  ford  and  the  ferry.  Perena,  who  had  hastened  to  Monzon 
upon  its  recapture,  was  there  to  receive  them  with  his  battiilion 
and  with  a  tercio  of  Miquelets  ;  and  they  Avere  repulsed  in  their 
attack.  They  obtained  reinforcements,  and  repeated  it  on  the 
morrow,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  streets  ;  but  Raget  with 
his  detachment  came  in  all  speed  from  Fonz,  and  arrived  oppor- 
tunely enough  to  assist  in  driving  them  out  a  second  time,  with 
considerable  loss,  i  hey  called  to  their  assistance  the  2000  men 
that  were  left  in  Barbastro,  but  meantime  the  Cinca  had  risen 
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so  as  to  be  no  longer  fordable ;  and  while  they  were  thus  cut  off  chap. 
from  saccour>  the  Spaniards  at  Moneon  were  in  communication  ^^^^ 
with  Lerida.  Perceiving  now  their  danger,  they  made  for  Albalete^  1 809. 
hoping  to  cross  at  Fraga  by  the  bridge ;  their  intention  had  been  ^T.. 
foreseen,  and  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Lerida,  weak 
as  it  was»  was  dbpatched  to  secure  that  point  Thus  anticipated 
in  that  direction,  and  being  now  not  more  than  1000  men,  with 
about  forty  horse,  they  fled  toward  Fons  and  Estadilla,  to  cross 
the  river  in  the  mountains,  above  its  junction  with  the  Eseva. 
They  were  closely  pursued  by  Perena  and  Baget ;  their  com- 
mander was  drowned  in  attempting  the  passage,  eight  com- 
panies were  made  prisoners,  the  whole  detachment  which  had 
crossed  the  Cinca  was  thus  cut  off,  and  the  French  in  con* 
sequence  withdrew  from  Barbastro. 

The  prisoners  were  marched  to  Tarragona,  where  the  Catalans,  aukem^n 
after  so  many  reverses,  were  in  no  slight  degree  elated  by  seeing 
them.  More  however  from  humanity  than  from  a  motive  of  osten- 
tation, proposals  for  exchanging  them  were  immediately  made  to 
St.Cyr,  and  accepted  by  liim.  The  French  sutiered  another  check, 
less  mortifying  indeed  and  less  importaut,  but  one  which  impeded 
their  movements,  in  the  destruction  of  their  tlying  bridge  upon  the 
Ebro.  This,  which  was  large  enough  to  carry  some  hundreds  at  a 
time,  they  had  removed  from  the  riv  er  where  it  approaches  Caspe, 
to  the  part  near  Alborge,  where  it  was  surprised  and  burnt  by  a 
detachment  from  Mequinenza.    Blake  mean  time  was  not  less 
successful  in  his  own  operations.    Part  of  his  troops  were  sta- 
tioned at  Muiella,  to  oppose  the  French  division  which  occupied 
Alcafiiz  and  its  district,  and  to  cover  that  part  of  Catidonia  and 
Valencia  which  there  borders  upon  Aragon  :  others  formed  a 
cordon  along  the  Algas.  to  o;uard  the  dithcuit  country  by  which 
they  might  have  threatened  Tortosa,  or  interrupted  the  com- 
munication between  that  place  and  Mequinenza.    With  the 
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CHAP,  approbation  of  the  Junta  Blake  formed  a  plan  for  driving  the 
^^1^,  enemy  firom  this  part  of  the  conntrj ;  tor  which  purpose  it  was 
1809.  necessary  to  collect  these  troops,  and  strengthen  them  with  a 
small  detachment  firom  tiie  garrison  of  Tortosa.  The  French 
division  was  that  which  Junot  had  commanded  at  the  siege  of 
Zaragoaa,  and  was  now  under  General- Laval;  it  consisted  of 
from  (jOOO  to  7000  men  and  600  horse,  having  lost  about  half 
its  number  during  the  siege.  Laval's  head  quarters  were  at 
AlcaStz,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  division  wb4  stationed ;  but 
he  was  at  this  time  in  the  field  with  9000  or  3000  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  away  the  Spamards*  who  were  observing  him 
too  closely,  and  continually  harassing  his  posts. 

D.  Pedro  Boca  was  to  conduct  the  troops  from  Morella  to 
the  place  appointed  for  their  junction,  I^zan  those  from  the 
Algas.  Botii  had  orders  to  avoid  any  action  with  the  enemy  till 
the  junction  should  have  been  effected.  But  it  so  happened 
that  Laval  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  village  of  Beceyte  on  the 
day  when  Lazan  had  to  arrive  there,  and  the  Spanish  general 
rightly  concluded  that  his  instructions  were  not  intended  to  pre- 
vent him  from  sei'zing  any  decided  advantage  which  might  pre- 
Mqris.  sent  itself.  lie  stationed  some  light  troops  in  points  that  com- 
manded the  defiles  through  which  the  French  must  pass,  and 
killed  or  wounded  about  an  hundred  of  the  enemy,  with  the  loss 
of  only  five  or  six  men  on  his  own  part.  On  the  following  day 
the  junction  was  eU'ected  at  Monroyo,  gicat  diillculty  having 
been  overcome  in  bringing  the  artillery  through  such  a  country. 
Having  reached  the  Ermita  at  Foiuoies,  the  vanguard  uiuier 
Jf«y  18.  D.  Pedro  Texada  was  sent  forward  to  interpose  between  .Ylcafii/- 
and  Val  de  AIy:or{a,  whicli  was  the  usual  position  of  the  enemy's 
-  van.  Two  columns,  under  D.  Martin  Gonzalez  da  Menchaca 
and  D.  Josef  Cucalo,  had  picct  ded  tliem  to  occupy  the  villages 
of  Casteiseras  and  Torrecilla.    1  he  remainder  of  Blake's  little 
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army,  consisting  of  three  columns  of  infantry,  the  cavalry,  and  CHAP, 
the  artillery,  began  their  march  by  night  along  the  only  road  ,^2^111^ 
from  Morella  to  iilcaiiia,  from  wliich  place  they  were  live  or  1809. 
six  hours  distant.  ■ 

Upon  reachinsr  Val  de  Aln:orfa,  it  wn-^  seen  that  tlic  enomy 
were  protr*  ted  by  the  walls  of  the  inclosurcs,  and  by  a  chapel, 
where  they  liad  formed  a  parapet.  Tliey  were  some  500orfiOO 
in  number,  and  being  dislodged  from  thence  by  the  artillery,  re- 
treated toward  Alcaniz  ;  but  when  they  had  advanced  about 
half  a  lea<z;ue,  they  came  upon  Texada's  detachment,  and  being 
thus  between  two  fires,  dispersed  with  as  mucii  alacrity  as  a 
body  of  Spaniards  could  have  done.  By  this  time  Henchaca 
and  Cucalo  were  approaching  the  city  from  the  left,  and  the 
French,  who  were  sallying  forth  against  Texada,  seeing  them- 
selves threatened  on  that  side  also,  began  to  retreat  hastily  in 
the  direction  of  Samper.  There,  and  at  La  Puebla  and  Hijar, 
they  collected  their  troops,  withdrawing  them  from  Caspe  and 
Calanda.  The  people  of  Alcanis,  priestSf  women,  young,  and 
old,  went  out  to  meet  their  deliverers,  carrying  refresh nient55  for 
the  soldiers,  and  blessing  them  with  prayers  and  tears.  Blake 
himself  was  afiected  at  the  sight,  and  said,  that  if  the  tyrant 
of  the  world,  as  he  called  Buonaparte,  could  have  seen  the 
emotions  of  that  multitude,  and  heard  their  shouts  for  their 
King,  their  country,  and  their  religion,  he  would  perhaps  have 
begun  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  raising  for  his  brother  in  Spain 
a  party,  not  of  persons  attached  to  his  cause,  but  even  of  those 
who  would  be  resigned  to  his  usurpation. 

Upon  the  approach  of  a  Spanish  detachment  the  enemy 
withdrew  from  Samper  to  the  Puebla  de  Hijar,  and  being  there  ^gn^ 
reinforced  from  Zaragoaa,  advanced  toward  Alca&is,  to  revenge  i»«ir>i- 
themselves  for  their  kte  reverses.  They  were  now  10^000  foot, 
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CHAP,  with  800  horse  aiui  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  Suchct  com- 
manded in  person.  Blake  was  informed  of  their  approach, 
and  drew  up  his  army  to  meet  them  on  the  phun  of  Alcaniz, 
before  that  city.  The  plain  is  surrounded  with  heights.  About 
two  musket  shot  from  the  city  is  a  range  of  hills,  accessible  for 
cavalry,  and  on  all  sides  sloping  gently  to  the  plain.  The  road 
to  Zaragoza  crosses  there.  Here  he  stationed  the  main  body  of 
his  forces,  their  wings  being  supported  by  two  batteries,  which, 
with  others  in  the  centre,  completely  Hanked  the  whole  line. 
The  weak  side  of  this  position  was  on  the  right,  where  the 
plain  was  lowest,  and  there  were  trees  enough  to  afford  cover  to 
the  enemy ;  but  the  heights  terminated  here,  and  upon  their 
loftiest  part,  where  a  chapel  commanded  the  road  from  Caspe, 
he  stationed  2000  men,  under  Camp-marshal  D.  Juan  Carlos 
Areisaga.  The  vanguard,  under  Texada,  was  placed  on  an 
eminence  in  front  of  the  position ;  some  light  troops,  among 
the  olive-yards  on  the  left,  to  prevent  the  French  from  turning 
them  on  that  side ;  and  the  cavalry,  under  D.  Miguel  Ibarrola, 
in  front  of  all,  upon  the  Zaragoza  road. 

At  six  in  the  morning  the  enemy  appeared:  the  advanced 
parties  retired  before  them,  and  the  cavalry  and  the  vanguard 
omL  fell  back  before  superior  numbers,  as  they  had  been  instructed ; 
the  infantry  to  the  chapel  on  the  right,  the  horse,  with  two  pieces 
of  flying  artillery,  to  the  protection  of  their  batteries.  The 
chapel,  as  Blake  had  anticipated,  was  the  main  point  of  attack ; 
the  enemy  presented  themselves  in  front  of  this  post  and  on  the 
right,  and  occupied  all  the  immediate  heights.  After  a  brisk 
Are  on  both  sides,  a  column  of  about  a  thousand  grenadiers 
attempted  to  take  this  position  with  the  bayonet :  they  were 
broken  presently,  and  the  light  troops  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 
turn  attacked  the  French  on  the  heights,  who  kept  their  ground. 
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In  the  hope  of  relieving  this  post,  which  he  saw  would  be  again  CHAP, 
attempted  in  force*  Blake  directed  Menchaca  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy's  centre;  but  the  French  were  strong  enough  1809. 
to  attend  to  this  and  renew  their  efforts  against  Areizaga.  The 
second  effort,  however,  was  not  more  successful  than  the  first 
The  Spanish  cavalry  had  been  ordered  from  the  Zaragoza  to 
&e  Caspe  road,  to  assist  in  supporting  this  point :  and  as  they 
came  out  firom  the  trees,  a  discharge  from  tiie  French  infantry 
wounded  their  commander  Ibarrola;  they  were  attacked  with 
a  superior  troop  of  horse,  and  fell  back  to  the  position.  Hie 
enemy,  now  abandoning  their  first  plan  of  winning  the  chapel, 
turned  upon  Menchaca,  who  found  himself  suddenly  assailed 
by  very  superior  numbers ;  he  fell  back  in  good  order  to  the 
position,  but  one  light  battalion  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
upon  Areizaga's  post  Encouraged  by  this,  the  French  made  a 
desperate  attack  upon  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  line :  it  was 
saved  by  the  artillery :  they  approached  almost  to  the  cannon's 
mouth,  but  were  mown  down  by  a  fire  of  grape ;  and  tiiose  who 
turned  one  of  the  batteries  fell  by  the  fire  of  the  troops.  De- 
feated in  this  attempt  also,  they  withdrew  to  the  heights  on 
which  they  had  first  been  seen,  and  after  an  action  of  seven  ' 
hours,  both  armies  remained  looking  at  each  other.  The  rich 
plain  of  Alcaniz  was  between  th^ ;  and  Blake  said  in  his 
dispatch,  that  the  sight  of  it  might  have  warined  the  heart  of 
the  coldest  Spaniard,  and  animated  him  to  defend  the  beautiful 
country  which  God  had  given  him.  It  would  have  been  rash 
in  him  to  have  attacked  the  enemy  when  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground ;  to  have  thus  decidedly  repulsed  them 
was  no  inconsiderable  advantage  in  the  state  of  his  army,  some 
corps  of  which  had  never  before  been  in  action.  The  French 
retreated  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
behind  the  Huerba  near  Zaragoza,    They  left  500  dead  oo  the 
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CHAP,  field,  and  their  total  loss  was  estimated  at  *  2000 ;  that  of  the 


XXUI. 


Spaniards  did  not  amount  to  400. 

Among  the  officers  whom  Blake  particularly  commended 
for  their  conduct  Lazaa  was  one,  who  was  at  his  side  during  the 
whole  day ;  Loigorri,  the  commandant  of  the  artillery,  was  also 
deservedly  noticed,  and  Areizaijja,  upon  whom  the  brunt  of  the 
action  had  fallen  ;  to  the  iwo  latter  lie  frankly  declared  that  the 
victory  was  owing.  He  returned  thanks  to  his  army ;  and  no- 
ticing that  a  few  wretched  men  had  tied  from  the  field,  said 
their  names  should  be  struck  otV  the  roll,  that  the  Spanish  army 
might  no  longer  be  disLrraced  by  them.  The  Central  Junta,  in 
consequence  of  this  success,  nominated  him  Captain  General  of 
Aragon,  CaUUonia,  Valencia,  and  Murcia,  as  well  as  Geoeml- 
in-chief  of  the  united  army  of  those  provinces,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  Encomienda  of  the  Peso  Real  in  Valencia.  The 
officers  whom  he  recommended  were  promoted  also,  Areizaga 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General. 

The  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Alcanis  was  fought  was 
celebrated  at  Valencia  as  the  anniversary  of  their  insurrectioii 
against  the  intrusive  government.  The  ceremonies  were  cha- 
racteristic of  the  times  and  of  the  people.  The  festivities,  as 
usual  in  Catholic  countries,  began  on  the  eve  of  the  holiday : 
the  city  was  illuminated  on  the  preceding  night,  the  portraits  of 
Ferdinand  and  his  ally  the  King  of  Great  Britain  were  exhibited 
under  tiie  flags  <tf  the  allied  kingdoms ;  and  the  Valencians  dis- 
played their  national  humour  in  caricatures  ofMurat»  Buona- 
parte, and  Joseph.   In  the  morning,  the  civil  authorities,  the 


*  Marshal  St.  Cyr  speaki  of  ihis  m  un  peHt  Mnemmt  heureujr.  (165.)  Com- 
paratively small  as  the  numbers  were  on  cither  side,  and  uninfluontial  as  it  was  upon 
the  isHue  of  the  war,  it  was  a  ^rp!!  fuught  battle,  in  which  the  Frencbj  under  ooe  of 
their  ablest  generab,  weie  fairly  defeated. 
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new-raised  levies,  and  the  city  volu&teera,  went  in  procession  to  chap. 
the  PlasA  of  the  d^thedral,  ^here  a  statue  of  Ferdinand  had 
been  erected  upon  a  Gvecmn  column.  The  statue  w»s  concealed 
behind  a  silk  curtain,  so  disposed  as  to  fall  in  tent^hangibgs  and 
disclose  it,  when  the  Captain  General,  D.  Joseph  Caro,  asked  the 
people  in  their  own  dialect  if  they  wished  to  see  their  King  ? 
At  the  sanoe  moment  the  music  struck  up,  the  belb  were  rung» 
the  gam  fired,  and  the  shoots  of  the  multitude  were  heard  pre«> 
vailing  over  all.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral,  where 
the  banners  of  the  volunteers  were  blessed  by  the  Afcbbishop 
at  the  high  altir,  and  afterwards  delivered  to  them  at  the  feet 
of  the  statue.  The  display  was  in  French  taste«  but  it  was 
sanctified  by  Spanish  feeling.  The  Valencians  were  reminded 
of  their  defeats  as  well  as  of  their  triumphs ;  they  were  told  that 
many  of  their  countrymen  who  had  assisted  in  driving  Moncey 
from  their  gates  had  fallen  in  the  field  of  Tudela,  or  lay  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  Zaragoaa. 

A  week  after  the  ceremony  Blake  reviewed  his  army  at  c.i,ir..,i,:i 
CaspOt  on  St  Ferdinand's  day,  which  of  all  festivals  in  the  year  2'/'"*^' 
the  Spaniards  then  regarded  with  most  feeling.  The  Bomanists, 
instead  of  birthdays,  keep  the  festival  of  the  saint  from  whom 
they  take  their  names ;  this  therefore  was  especially  sacred  to 
a  people  who»  measuring  the  virtues  of  their  captive  King  by 
their  own  loyalty,  believed  him  to  be  all  that  they  desired^  and 
all  that  he  ought  to  have  been.  They  were  told  by  their  go- 
vernment that  King  St  Ferdinand,  who  had  united  in  himself 
all  the  virtues  of  a  man*  all  the  talents  of  a  hero,  and  all  the 
qualities  of  a  monarch,  looked  down  from  the  heights  of  Heaven 
with  complacent  eyes  upon  the  defenders  and  avengers  of  one 
who,  as  he  inherited  his  throne  and  name,  so  also  did  he  imitate 
and  adoie  his  virtues.  An  annual  service  on  this  day  vras  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  in  all  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  for 
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CUAP.  evermore  in  remembrance  of  tin  sacred  war  against  the  usurper  ; 

3^11!'  sod  the  clay  following  was  to  1m  kept  as  a  perpetual  anniversary 
1809.  for  tlie  souls  of  ail  who  fell  in  it.  Blake's  army  had  now  been  in- 
■  '    creased  to  14,000  men :  their  late  conduct  had  filled  him  with  what 


might  have  seemed  a  well-iounded  hope ;  and  their  appearance 
and  discipline  were  now  so  satisfactory,  that  as  they  filed  before 
him,  he  said,  a  few  more  such  days  as  that  of  Alcaiiiz  would  open 
for  them  the  way  to  Trance.  There  were  indeed  at  that  time 
evident  marks,  that  the  French  were  dispirited ;  they  had  been 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mortier's  division  ;  and  having 
in  this  last  action  for  the  first  time  been  beaten  by  a  Spanish 
force,  not  superior  to  them  in  number,  and  when  the  advantage 
of  cavalry  was  on  their  side,  it  was  believ  ed  that  they  were  pre- 
paring to  retire  from  Zaragoza.  Blake  was  informed  that  their 
papers  and  baggage  were  already  without  the  city,  ready  to  be 
removed ;  and  that  they  had  actually  begun  their  march  toward 
Navarre,  but  returned  in  consequence  of  receiving  dispatches 
on  the  way.  The  news  of  Buonaparte's  failure  at  Essling  arrived 
at  this  time  ;  and  when  Blake  communicated  it  to  the  troops  iii 
general  orders,  he  observed  that  it  had  taken  place  on  the  day 
when  they  had  defeated  another  of  his  armies  at  Alcaniz. 

\Miile  the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  quarter  had  thus 
been  i  nsed  by  their  own  success,  by  the  events  in  (jermany, 
and  by  the  new^s  from  Portugal,  circumstances  occurred  at  Bar- 
celona to  hcisrhten  their  indignation  against  the  oppressors  of 
their  country,  and  exasperate  the  desire  of  vengeance.  In  con- 
ji^ifi.  formity  to  a  scheme  concerted  w  ith  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
Coupigny  had  scut  a  body  of  troops,  w  ho  were  to  be  admitted  in 
the  night,  while  the  attention  of  the  garrison  should  be  called  off 
by  the  cannonade  ol  a  Spanish  frigate  upon  one  of  the  batteries. 
Tlie  ship  performed  its  part,  and  the  troops  approached  the 
gates ,  but  no  movement  was  made  to  favour  them.  The  French 
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bad  obtained  satiBcient  intelligence  to  put  them  upon  their  chap. 
guard,  and  render  it  impracticable^  and  several  persons  were  in 
consequence  arrested.  One  of  these,  by  name  Fou,  a  doctor  of  18O9. 
laws  in  the  university  of  Cervera,  being  asked  upon  his  trial 
before  the  military  tribunal  whether  he  had  not  distributed  tlfty 
muskets,  replied  yes,  and  that  he  would  do  so  again  if  he  had 
an  opportunity,  as  they  were  for  the  defence  of  his  religion,  his 
King)  and  his  country.  They  told  him  this  could  not  be,  for 
religion  forbade  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  King  desired  no 
such  proceedings,  and  the  country  abhorred  them  :  he  replied, 
that  as  they  neither  professed  the  Catholic  religion,  nor  ac- 
knowledged Ferdinand  for  King  of  Spain,  nor  belonged  to  that 
country,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  and  they  should  differ  in 
opinion.  They  asked  him  to  whom  the  muskets  had  be^  distri- 
buted :  his  answer  was,  to  good  and  loyal  Spaniards,  whose  names 
he  would  never  disclose.  A  young  tradesman,  who  was  tried  before 
the  same  tribunal  for  endeavouring  to  purchase  ammunition  for 
the  same  purpose,  threw  back  tiie  appellation  of  traitor  upon 
Duhesme,  saying,  Your  Excellency  is  the  traitor,  who,  under 
the  cloak  of  friendship,  took  possession  of  our  fortresses :  I 
only  bought  part  of  what  you  plundered  from  us."  This  person, 
with  two  others,  was  hanged,  at  the  same  time  that  Pou  and 
the  Prefect  of  S.  Cayetano  were  strangled,  the  Prefect  admi- 
nistering the  last  offices  of  religion  at  the  place  of  execution  to 
his  fellow-suft'erers. 

These  executions  occasioned  a  strong  feeling  amon^  tlie  suke^n. 
Catalans,  and  it  was  heightened  by  a  decree  of  Duhesnie's 
against  tlie  clergy,  who  were  at  the  head,  he  said,  of  all  the 
conspiracies  for  assassinating  the  French,  and  who  made  their 
chiin  lit  s  and  convents  so  many  places  of  meeting  for  tlie  con- 
spirators. All  such  buildings  therefore  were  ordered  to  be 
closed  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  not  opened  till  half  after  five 

vot.  XI.  S  c 
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CHAP,  in  the  morning.   If  any  person  were  fwmA  in  a  churcb  or 
t^^^  belfry  between  those  hours,  or  in  a  convent  if  he  did  not 
1809.  belong  to  it,  he  was  immediately  to  be  delivered  over  to 

a  military  commission  as  a  conspirator;  and  a  secret  agent 
of  the  police  was  to  be  appointed,  who  was  to  watch  every 
church  and  convent,  and  be  paid  at  its  expense.    The  indigna- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  made  them  more  eager  in  their  hopes  and 
expectations  of  deliverance  ;  and  the  Valencians  more  cs|xx'ially 
expressed  their  confidence  of  fresh  victories,  because  of  the 
uppi  arance  and  tcjnper  of  the  troops  who  marched  from  their 
city  to  join  the  army  under  Blake.    That  general's  head- 
qnarters  were  at  Samper  de  Calanda,  part  of  his  troops  being 
stationed  at  Hijar  and  J\iel)la  de  Hijar.    Having  received  in- 
telHirence  that  a  Trench  corps,  which  was  estimated  at  a  thud 
part  of  the  force  under  Sachet,  had  been  detached  to  Cnrinena, 
and  was  committini;  its  usual  excesses  in  the  sunoundinsj 
country,  he  formed  a  plan  for  cuttin<i  oft*  this  corps,  and  then 
ad.  ancin«i  uj)on  Zaragoza,  in  tlie  lioj)e  of  effecting  the  deliver- 
ance of  tliat  ( ity,  an  exploit  which,  if  it  were  a(  liiev  ed,  would 
of  .ill  po?iMbK^  successes  produce  the  greatest  impression  upon 
the  public  mind,  not  in  Spain  alone,  but  throufjhout  Europe. 
With  this  view  he  directed  Arei/Hoa  to  take  post  with  his  di- 
vision at  ]*)Otorrita,  whWe  he  witli  the  rest  of  the  army  proceeded 
to  Villanueva  de  la  Iluerva.    The  artillery  was  to  move  behind 
Longares,  where  it  was  expected  that  the  enemy  would  pass  on 
their  retreat  to  Zaragoza  as  soon  as  they  knew  the  Spaniards 
were  m  motion     ^^  hen  Areizaffa  reached  l^otorrita,  he  learned 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  had  retir(»d  to  their  main  body, 
about  1500  onlv  remaining  atPuebhi  de  ^ruel,  and  these  moved 
off  jso  quickly  towards  the  Xalon,that  it  w  as  not  possible  to  cut 
then  I  off, ..  only  a  convoy  which  they  would  have  escorted  to 
Zaragoza  was  taken  by  the  Spanish  advance. 
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As  this  c  1 1»-  had  not  luhen  back  upon  the  main  body,  which  CHAP, 

xxm 

it  might  easily  hiive  done,  but  had  passed  on  toward  Ahigoii, 
Blake  was  contirmed  in  his  opinion  that  the  French  did  not  1^0^. 
mean  to  defend  /aratroza  it"  it  slioiild  be  attar-ked,    Neverthe-  ^^.iL. 
less,  retiectinLi  that  the  coHntry  in  liis  rear  was  entirely  open,  tacktOu 
and  considering'  the  general  situation  of  the  Spanish  armies,  the 
importance  of  preserving  his  own,  w  hich  was  in  so  promising  a 
state,  and  the  complicated  and  hazardous  movements  of  a  retreat, 
in  which  he  knew  how  little  it  could  be  trusted,  he  deemed 
it  by  no  means  advisable  to  bring  on  a  general  action,  and 
therefore  did  not  alter  Areizaga's  position,  looking  upon  Botor- 
rita  as  a  strong  post,  where,  in  case  of  any  reserve,  the  enemy 
might  be  detained.    When  he  joined  Areizaga  there,  the  troops  jmM  n. 
had  begun  to  skirmish;  this  had  been  brought  on  by  that  ge- 
nerars  making  a  rcconnoissancc  in  considerable  strength ;  and 
Blake  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  his  troops,  that 
he  endeavoured  to  surround  the  enemy,  but  they  retired  in  time. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  Suchet  drew  out  his  whole  force 
from  Zaragoza  to  attack  him.  The  firing  began  at  the  advanced 
posts  by  five  in  the  morning,  and  went  on  increasing  till  the 
same  hour  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  French  resolved  to  break 
the  Spanish  line,  supposing  that  the  men  were  weary  and  the 
ammunition  spent. 

Blake's  advanced  guard  was  at  Maria,  where  the  road  from 

O  '  Irrali  to 

Zaragoza  to  Madrid  crosses  the  cordillera :  the  ground  between 
him  and  the  city  consisted  of  hills  and  vales,  ridge  behind  ridge. 
His  cavalry  was  stationed  in  the  high  road,  the  rest  of  the  line 
was  formed  by  the  infantiy  and  artillery.  The  Spaniards,  fight- 
ing and  retreating  in  good  order,  fell  back  successivdy  from 
one  of  these  heights  to  anodier,  but  when  they  reached  the 
fourth,  their  cavalry  had  been  worsted.  Blake  then  thought  it 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  Botonita,  which  be  did  with  as  much 

Sen 
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CHAP,  order  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit    A  few  guns 
XXIII.  \vere  spiked  and  abandoned  ;  not  from  necessity,  but  because  it 
was  more  advantageous  to  fire  tln  iii  tu  llie  last  than  bring  them 
off.    The  two  armies  were  near,  and  in  sight  of  each  other, 
June  16.    when  night  closed.    Blake  expected  to  be  attacked  the  next 
day  ;  but  as  the  eneni}''  manifested  no  such  intention,  he  rightly 
concluded  that  they  were  nmnauvring  either  with  a  view  to 
surround  him,  or  to  threaten  his  rear.    Accordingly  he  ascer- 
tidned  that  SOOO  French  were  posted  at  Torrecilla.    About  two 
hours  before  nightfall  a  brisk  fire  was  opetied  upon  his  left,  with 
the  intent  ol  niaking  lum  change  his  position,  in  which  case  his 
rear  would  have  been  exposed  to  this  detachment.    Bui  the 
attack  was  repulsed,  as  was  a  second  which  Uie  enemy  made 
upon  the  centre  a  little  before  midnight.    The  Spanish  general 
then  retreated  to  Belchite  in  perfect  order,  which  he  did  without 
being  molested.    The  next  day  the  enemy  came  again  in  sight, 
and  Blake,  who  had  hitherto  had  no  reason  to  distrust  his 
troops,  took  a  position  in  full  expectation  of  being  attacked  on 
the  morrow,  and  in  good  hope  of  repelling  the  enemy  as  com- 
pletely as  he  had  done  before  Alcaniz. 
S^^t.       Belchite,  once  the  capital  of  a  petty  Moorish  sovereignty, 
stands  upon  the  slope  of  some  bending  bills,  w  hich  almost  sur- 
round it :  toward  Zarago2a  the  country  is  level,  covered  with 
gardens  and  (jlivc-yards.    The  position  which  Blake  had  Uiken 
was  singularly  advantageous ;  his  right  was  completely  safe 
from  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  protected  by  a  chapel,  with  a 
number  of  outbuildings  and  two  large  sheep-folds,  which  were 
all  pierced  for  musketry:  to  attack  the  centre,  the  enemy's 
horse  must  be  exposed  to  a  tremendous  cross  fire,  and  the  left 
had  their  retreat  upon  the  strong  post  which  was  occupied  by 
the  other  wing.    Blake's  arrangement  was  so  madet  tliat  it' 
the  enemy,  as  he  expected,  should  make  a  great  eflbrt  on  his 
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left,  three  column^  aiiglit  be  hrounht  to  attack  tliem  on  that  CllAi'. 
side  ;  and  if  unsuccessful,  they  could  have  fallen  back  upon  the 
centre  and  the  right  tlank,  being  meantime  assailable  only  in  i8Uij. 
front,  and  protected  the  while  by  their  artillery,  which  also  had  -jJl^Tl. 
its  retreat  secure  Lo  Uie  same  strong  post.  He  had  haranirued 
his  troops,  and  they  made  a  thousand  protestations  that  they 
would  do  their  duty.  The  attack  was  made,  as  he  had  expected, 
on  the  left ;  four  or  live  shot  were  fn  ed  on  both  sides,  and  the 
French  threw  a  few  shells,  whi(  h  wounded  four  or  five  men. 
But  upon  one  shell  fallinii;  into  the  middle  of  a  regiment,  the 
men  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  and  lied ;  the  panic  in- 
stantly spread, . .  a  second  and  a  third  regiment  ran  away  without 
tiring  a  gun,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  geneuds  were  left  with 
none  but  a  few  othcers  in  the  midst  of  the  position.  W  ith  all 
their  efforts  they  could  not  rally  more  than  two  hundred  men,  and 
nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to  maki;  lor  the  nearest  strong 
place,  leaving  artillery,  baggage,  and  every  thinn;  to  the  enemy. 

The  defeat  was  in  ail  its  circumstances  so  tliorouiildv  dis-  um- .■g.,. 
graceful,  ..  .so  disheartening  and  hopeless  in  its  conse(iuences,  tion,  ubirh 

it  nnt  itrw 

that  iilake  almost  sunk  under  it.  He  told  the  government  that  '^'z""'- 
he  was  incapable  of  entering  into  details,  but  considered  it  due 
to  the  nation  that  a  judicial  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into 
the  conduct  of  a  general  under  whose  command  an  army  of 
from  13,000  to  14,()()()  eOVctive  men  had  been  utterly  routed 
and  dispersed.  He  knew  that  he  had  not  been  culpable,"  he 
said,  "■  but  after  so  many  j^roofs  of  his  unhappy  fortune,  he 
wished  not  to  be  employed  any  iongc  r  in  command.  As  a 
Spaniard  and  a  soldier  he  was  still  ready  to  serve  his  country 
in  an  inferior  station,  and  he  requested  only  that  some  portion 
of  his  present  pay  might  be  continued  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  or  a  part  of  the  Encomkiida  which  had  recently  been 
conferred  upon  him,  but  which  it  was  not  fitting  that  so  useless 
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CHAP,  a  person  should  retain.  The  government,  however,  neither 
^^J^^^  accepted  his  proffered  resignation,  nor  instituted  any  inquiry. 
1809.  The  former  would  have  been  unjust  towards  a  brave  and  ho> 
nourable  officer  whose  conduct  was  unimpeachable,  and  his  * 
character  above  suspicion ;  the  latter  must  have  been  altogether 
nugatory.  The  panic  had  been  instantaneous* and  general,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  punish  a  whole  army.  All  that  could  he 
done  was  to  publish  the  whole  details,  in  no  degree  attempting 
to  disguise  or  palliate  the  injury  and  disgrace  which  had  been 
brought  on  the  nation:  to  declare  that  the  commaoder-in' 
chief  and  the  gen^^s  had  done  their  duty,  and  retained  the 
full  confidence  of  the  country,  and  to  brand  the  fiigitiTes  in  a 
body,  as  men  who  were  the  opprobrium  of  the  Spanish  name, 
and  had  rendered  themselves  objects  of  execration  to  their 
countrymen. 

The  men  who  in  their  panic  had  thus  lost  all  use  of  reason, 
.  as  well  as  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  duty,  were  not  likely,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  safety,  and  recovered  their  senses,  to 
be  affected  by  this  denunciation.  A  religion  which  is  con- 
tented to  accept  the  slightest  degree  of  attrition,  and  keeps  short 
reckonings  with  conscience,  had  taught  them  to  be  upon  easy 
terms  with  themselves ; . .  moreover  the '  moral  disease  was  so 
endemic,  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  disgraceful :  the  greater  part 
of  these  men  had  behaved  well  at  Alcaniz  and  in  the  subse- 
quent operations ;  and  no  doubt  expected  to  be  more  fortunate 
on  a  better  occasion,  for  a  report  was  raised  that  the  French 
had  received  so  great  a  reinforcement  at  the  moment  of  com- 
mencing the  action  as  to  render  resistance  hopeless;  and 
though  this  was  indignantly  contradicted  by  Blake,  the  meu 
found  an  excuse  for  themselves  in  believing  it.  The  disgrace 
was  deeply  felt  by  the  government,  and  by  the  general  whose 
hopes  were  blasted  by  it  in  the  blossom ;  but  the  Spaniards 
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were  in  no  de<j:rt;e  disheartened,  not  even  those  upoD  whom  CHAP, 
it  brought  immediate  danger;  and  when  the  French,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  attempted  to  carry  ^fe(|unu  nza  by  a  coup  1809. 
de  main^  they  were  beaten  otV  w  ith  considerable  loss. 

At  this  time  also  that  system  of  warfare  be<iaii  which  soon  ' 
extended  throughout  Spain,  and  uccasioned  greater  losses  to 
the  French  than  they  snflered  in  all  their  pitched  battles.  Tlip 
first  adventurers  who  attracted  notice  by  collecting-  stragglers 
from  their  own  dispersed  armies,  deserters  trom  the  enemv,  and 
men  who,  made  desperate  by  tht  i  uin  of  their  private  atlairs  in 
the  general  UTCck,  were  ready  for  any  service  in  which  they 
could  at  the  same  time  gratify  their  just  vengeance  and  find 
subsistence,  were  Juan  Diaz  Porlier  in  Asturias,  atul  .Tuan  Mar-  Poii^f. 
tin  Diaz  in  Old  Castiile,  the  latter  better  known  l)y  his  appella- 
tion of  the  Empecinado.  A  Iaw\  er,  bv  name  (iil,  commenced  t'.*  Emj-c. 
the  same  course  in  the  Pyrenean  valleys  of  Navarre  and  Ara- 
gon.  After  a  short  c.ireer  of  some  two  months  he  disappeared, 
and  Egoaguerra.  who  renewod  the  attempt,  withdrew  from  that 
wilder  way  of  life  to  engage  in  Doyli  's  battalion.  \'he  third 
adventurer  who  at  this  time  raii>ed  the  spirits  of  the  Pyrenean 
provinces,  and  for  a  while  gave  employment  to  the  French  in 

Navarre,  was  that  D.  Mariano  de  Jknovales  bv  whom  the  Con-  samnutt 

111-'"'** 
vent  of  S.  Joseph  had  been  so  gallantly  dcXended  at  the  last  siege  '^1^**'" 


•  Various  explanations  have  hoc-n  offrrcd  of  tliis  name.  One  nccomit  says, 
dial  upon  finding  bis  family  murdered  by  the  Frencli,  he  smeared  his  face  with 
piush,  uid  made  m  tow  of  TcngeHiee.  Another,  that  bo  no  coded  booraie  of 
his  swarthy  complexion.  But  iit  the  aeeount  of  hia  life  it  k  nid  that  dU  die  inlia>- 

bitants  of  Castrillo  de  Duero,  where  he  was  bom,  have  this  nickname  indiscriminately 
given  them  by  their  neighbours,  in  consrqnpiicn  of  a  blacic  inml,  called  pec'tna, 
deposited  by  a  little  stream  which  runs  tlirough  the  place;  and  the  appellation 
became  pccoBar  to  bin  from  lib  odebrity. 
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CHAP,  of  Zara'jo^'n.  Ilavintz;  been  made  prisoner  when  the  citv  sur- 
XXIII 

_  ^  _'  rendered,  lie  had  ettected  Ids  escape  on  the  way  to  France,  and 
180}).  collected  in  the  valleys  of  Koncal  and  x\nso  a  body  of  men  and 
,—  "t^    officers,  who,  like  himself,  believed  that  the  scandalous  manner 
in  which  the  terms  of  capitulation  had  been  violated  by  the 
French  released  them  from  any  obligation  of  observing  it. 
They  had  f>robably  agreed  to  rendezvous  in  these  valleys  as 
many  of  them  as  could  escape,  and  his  intention  was  to  form 
them  into  a  body,  and  rejoin  the  army.  But  when  it  was  koowD 
that  they  were  collecting  there,  and  that  the  mountaineers*  con- 
fiding in  their  presence,  refused  obedience  to  the  intrusive  go- 
vernment, Goo  men  were  ordered  from  the  garrison  of  Pamplona 
to  enter  the  valleys  at  six  points,  and  reduce  them  to  subjection. 
uti^fi      Men  who.  Itke  Renovales  and  his  officers,  had  served  at  Za^ 
ragosa,  were  neither  to  be  lightly  surprised  nor  easily  taken. 
They  were  upon  the  alert,  the  mountaineers  were  ready  for  their 
assailants,  and  of  the  column  which  advanced  against  the  little 
town  of  Anso  not  a  man  escaped.   The  four  columns  which 
entered  by  Navasques,  ITztarrox*  Salvatierra,  and  Fago,  effected 
their  Junction ;  but  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards  were  con- 
certed and  executed  with  as  much  precision  ;  and  after  two  days' 
fighting  the  French  were  driven  to  the  foot  of  a  high  rock  called 
Undari,  where  all  that  survived,  teventy-eight  in  number,  with 
their  commander,  the  chef  de  batallon,  Puisalis,  .were  taken  pri- 
soners: the  sixth  column  was  not  engaged,  forty  men  having 
deserted  from  it  before  they  entered  the  valleys;  the  others 
thought  it  imprudent  to  proceed,  and  thus  they  were  {ireserved 
from  suffering  a  like  fate  with  their  companions.  Puisalis  being 
severely  wounded,  was  lodged  by  Renovales  in  his  own  quarters, 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  care.   The  other  prisoners  were 
sent  with  a  guard  of  forty  men  to  be  delivered  to  General  Blake, 
but  the  ruffian,  Bunichuri  by  name»  who  had  charge  of  the 
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escort,  when  he  bad  advanced  far  enoneh  to  be  under  no  control,  CHAP. 

XXIII 

massacred  them  all ; .  .a  crime  which  he  appears  to  have  com- 
mitted  with  impunity.   Paisalts  was  more  fortunate ;  as  soon  as  I8O9. 
his  wounds  were  healed,  he  was  sent  with  five  other  prisoners  to  *^ 
Blake,  and  reaching  him  a  little  before  the  rout  at  Belckite, 
recovered  his  liberty  at  that  time. 

This  intelligence  cheered  the  Aragonese  and  the  Catalans 
after  that  most  disgraceful  dispersion,  and  both  Lasan  and  Blake 
took  measures  for  assisting  and  encouraging  the  mountaineers. 
Ammunition  was  sent  from  Lorida ;  Benovales  himself  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  exertions :  he  collected  arms  from  all  the 
villages  within  reach,  sent  for  armourers  from  Eybar  and  Pla- 
cencia,  and  set  up  an  armoury  in  BoncaL  A  second  force  was 
dispatched  to  crush  the  growing  insurrection.  The  valley  of  ^'^ 
Boncal  was  the  part  which  they  attacked ;  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  from  the  point  of  Yso,  where  their  advance  was  stationed ; 
but  Benovales  arrived  in  time  with  900  men  of  the  vale,  and  as 
•many  more  from  that  of  Anso ;  he  drove  the  enemy  out,  and 
pursued  them  as  far  as  Lumbier,  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
forty  killed ;  and  twice  that  number  of  wounded  were  removed 
on  tiie  following  day  to  Pamplona.  This  second  defeat  had  so 
weakened  the  garrison  of  that  city,  that  the  Spaniards  now  cut 
off  their  communication  both  with  Aragon  and  with  France ; 
they  scoured  the  roads  in  all  directions;  not  a  day  passed  in 
which  some  party  of  the  invaders,  who  hitherto  had  travelled  in 
safety  in  those  parts,  was  not  intercepted  and  cut  off,  and  some- 
times the  enemy  were  pursued  to  the  very  gates. 

The  Duque  de  Mahon,  one  of  those  traitors  to  .their  country  r^o^u,...:. 
who  had  sided  with  the  Intruder,  in  full  confideuce  that  they  'm^t'd' 
were  taking  the  safe  part,  was  at  that  time  Viceroy  of  Navarre : 
and  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boncal, 
affecting  to  believe  that  they  had  taken  np  share  in  the  insur- 

vol..  II.  9  9 
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CHAP,  recdon ;  calling  upon  them  to  unite  with  the  French  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  apprehendiog  and  punishing  the  disturbers  of  the 

1809.  peace ;  and  assuring  them  that  the  present  struggle  was  excited 
'''^  solely  by  the  personal  resentment  of  certain  individuab,  whose 
interests  were  opposed  to  thosb  of  the  natiottf  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  the  nobles.  If  they  should  be  seduced  by  these  deceivers, 
the  result  could  only  be,  the  loss,  if  not  of  their  lives,  yet  cer- 
tainly of  their  liberty,  and  of  that  happiness  which  they  had  hi^ 
therto  enjoyed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  King's  favour,  by  their  obedience  to  his  government 
and  their  cordiality  with  the  allied  French  troops,  it  was  his  in- 
tention and  fliat  ^  the  French  commandant  at  Pamplona,  Ge- 
neral D'Agoult,  to  represent  their  goodbehaviour  to  the  throne; 
that  when  the  arms  of  the  £mperor,  now  victorious  at  Vienna 
and  throughout  all  Italy,  should  expel  the  enemies  of  public  order 
from  Spain,  they  might  partake  in  the  benefits  which  were  to  be 
expected  from  so  wise  and  humane  a  prince.  This  proclamation 

June  88.  was  answered  by  Renovales  with  the  bitterest  scorn.  He  ad- 
dressed the  viceroy  as  Ex^Duque  de  Mahon,  telling  him,  if  he 
disliked  that  style,  that  the  person  who  used  it  was  a  Spaniard, 
and  one  who  respected  the  Mders  of  his  sovereign ;  which  sove- 
reign, acting  through  the  Supreme  Central  Junta,  had  proscribed 
him  as  a  traitor,  and  therdbre  he  had  now  no  title.  He  re- 
proached him  with  ingratitude  towards  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
with  disgracing  his  ancestors,  with  sacrificing  his  religion,  his 
king,  his  country,  and  his  honour.  He  told  him  that  the  people 
of  Roncal,  like  those  of  Anso,  were  attached  to  their  own  in- 
stitutions, and  true  to  their  lawful  king;  that  they  had  fought 
for  him  with  a  spirit  like  that  of  their  iancestors ;  that  tlie  magi- 
stracy had  encouraged  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pcoj^lo ;  and  that 
he,  unworthy  as  he  was,  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  leading  them 
to  victory.    They  despised  ins  iuvour,  and  ihey  despised  his 
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threats ;  aad  if  he  would  raarck  out  at  the  head  of  a  Frendi  chap. 
dtTision*  and  fix  time  and  place  where  the  question  between  r^!^ 


them  night  be  put  to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  he,  Benovales,  I8O9. 
would  meet  him  there,  a  true  Spaniard  in  the  cause  of  a  rightful 
thottgli  an  oppressed  king,  against  a  false  one  in  the  cause  of  a 
potentate  whom  his  followers  impiously  called  almighty ;  and 
if  the  £z-Duque  would  appoint  this  meeting,  that  almightiness 
should  be  tried. 

Five  persons  who  were  charged  with  having  Joined  the  in-  fua-Mium, 

0111/  fC^fim 

surgents  of  Roncal  were  put  to  death  at  Pamplona  upon  the 
Intruder's  law  of  extermination  against  all  who  should  tsJ&e  arms 
against  bim.  The  gallows  was  o'ected  without  the  gate  of  S. 
Nicolas,  and  the  sufferers  were  executed  with  their  faces  toward 
Roncal,  and  left  banging  there.  The  proclamation  which  an- 
nounced their  puniahment,declared,that  for  every  person,  whether 
soldier  or  countryman,  who  should  be  murdered  by  the  banditti, 
a  prisoner  who  had  belonged  to  them  should  be  put  to  death. 
This  was  answered  by  an  act  of  retaliation.  Renovales  seized 
five  perscms  who  were  acting  under  the  intrusive  government, 
beheaded  them,  and  exposed  their  bodies  on  the  high  road,  with 
an  inscription  cm  their  shoulders,  suying  they  were  agents  of  the 
French  robbers,  who  had  been  thus  punished  by  Spanish  Justice. 
He  declared,  that,  for  every  Spaniard  whom  the  French  should 
put  to  death,  he  would  behead  two  French  prisoners  ;  and  that 
if  the  commandant  of  Jaca  continued  to  plunder  the  people  and 
the  churches,  and  bum  the  houses,  as  he  had  begun,  he  would, 
for  every  house  that  should  be  burnt,  set  a  village  on  fire  on  the 
rrcnch  side  of  the  l^vrences,  instead  of  promoting  peace  and 
friendly  intercourse,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  between  the 
peasants  on  the  frotitici. 

General  D'Agoult  tried  what  might  be  done  with  Renovales  Attempt,  t» 
by  conciliatory  means.    He  thanked  him  for  his  treatment  of  /^«««/«. 
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xxm  ^'"isalis,  and  of  those  prisoners  whom  BurucHuri  had  butcherad  ; 
a  crime  of  which  he  entirely  acquitted  the  Spanish  officer.  He 

1 809.  applied  to  him  now,  he  said,  by  General  Sachet's  orders ;  and 
joined  his  own  intreaties  to  that  General's  offers.   First  he  re- 
quested him  to  send  back  twenty-five  artillery-men  who  had  been 
captured  by  his  people  on  the  road  from  Tafalla,  and  who  he 
understood  were  well  treated.   Benovales,  he  observed,  owed 
him  this  in  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  his  prisoners 
were  used,  though  more  than  six  and  thirty  officers  had  broken 
their  parole,  beginning  with  the  Camp-Marshal  ViUava.  After 
experiencing  every  kindness,  he  had  found  means  to  escape  by 
a  bribe  of 4000  livres,  and  was  said  to  be  now  in  Roncal,  having 
thus  dishonoured  himself.   If  Benovales  also  had  broken  his 
word  by  escaping  when  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  there  had 
been  something  in  his  conduct  which  justified  it ;  and  if  he 
would  now  pacificate  Boncal  and  the  vallies  of  Aragon,  and  ' 
restore  order  there,  he  would  entitle  himself  to  esteem  and  to 
the  King's  favour.     You  are  supporting  a  chimera,"  said  the 
French  commands ;  '*  your  troops  are  routed  on  all  sides.  You 
reckon  upon  the  English.   1  know  them  better  than  you  do ; 
and  if  you  desire  the  good  of  your  country,  take  the  advice  of 
an  old  soldier,  who  went  through  the  Revolution  as  a  royalist, 
and  joined  the  present  government  when  he  saw  that  the  only 
man  capable  of  supporting  it  had  appeared.   You  are  in  a  like 
position.  The  Bourbons  exist  no  longer  upon  the  throne.  The 
Emperor  and  his  family  have  superseded  them.   Let  us  be  his 
faithful  friends  and  allies,  and  render  our  country  happy,  instead 
of  contributing  to  its  ruin." 

Benovales  answered,  the  artillery-men  were  his  prisoners, 
thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  so»  and  would  have  en* 
tered  among  the  troops  if  he  would  have  allowed  them.  Villava 
was  not  in  Roncal,  nor  in  the  district  under  his  command ; 
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wherever  he  was,  he  would  be  able  to  answer  for  his  own  con-  CHAP* 
flitf't  in  making  his  escape.    '*  If  I  did  the  same/'  said  he,  '*  on  ^^^^^^ 
the  way  to  Pamplona,  it  was  because  the  French  had  violated  a  1809. 
solemn  capitulation.    I  was  the  first  person  whom  General  Mor-  f*"^"**' 
lot,  in  contempt  both  of  his  word  and  honour,  and  in  lireach  of 
the  terms,  plundered  of  horse  and  baggage ;  and  if  a  French 
general  may  be  allowed  thus  to  diaregard  so  sacred  a  right,  I 
know  not  why  a  Spanish  prisoner  should  be  withheld  from  at- 
tempting to  escape.    Wonder  not  at  seeing  me  at  the  head  of 
the  Spaniards,  since  I  have  seen  General  Junot  in  Zaragoza  at 
the  head  of  the  French,  after  his  *  capitulation  in  PortugaL''  To 
all  the  offers  which  were  held  out  to  him,  he  replied,  that  he  was 
and  would  continue  true  to  his  legitimate  King,  whose  faithful 
subjects  would  freely  shed  their  blood  in  his  cause,  and  would 
yet  reverse  the  scene,  and  re-establish  him  upon  his  rightful 
throne.      I  know,"  said  he,    that  your  Excellency  feels  the 
injustice  of  the  cause  which  France  is  supporting ; .  .  that  you 
hear  the  voice  of  honour  in  your  heart,  and  that  you  know  what 
is  the  right  path."   General  Plique,  commander  of  the  citadel 
at  Zaragoza,  endeavoured  also  to  bring  over  Renovalcs  Co  the 
Intruder's  service,  representing  to  him  that  the  Austrian  army 
was  destroyed,  that  Russia  had  given  the  most  public  proofs  of 
its  connexion  with  France,  and  that  the  French  had  obtained  a 
most  decisive  victory  -f*  in  S.  Domingo.   No  efforts,  no  com- 
bination of  events  could  now  prevent  the  complete  establishment 


*  Rcnovales  evidently  did  not  know  the  terras  of  that  c«|lit»UilioQ. 

f  Tlicre  could  bo  no  intention  of  deceiving  Renovales,  nor  was  a  victory  in  S. 
I)omingo  likely  to  have  any  effect  in  determining  his  conduct.    But  this  mention  of 
'Ome  may  show  how  Bttle  the  French  officers  knew  of  pubhc  events  \  nothing  in  fact 
but  irhat  thciir  own  gmr«nniiciit  chote  to  kl  dicm  know, . .  and  tbat  govenunent  gave 
than  tlwayi  u  imieb  fiibdiood  at  troth. 
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CHAP,  of  King  Joseph.    The  blow  AN  hich  had  ruined  Austria  had  de- 
^^^^  stroyed  all  the  hopes  oi  tlie  Spaniards.  "  Insurrection,"  said  tlie 
1809.  Frenchman,  imitating  the  style  of  his  Emperor.  '*  insurrection 
^^s""-  passes  away ;  madness  rages  and  destroys,  and  then  become?? 
cahn  ;  the  good  alone  is  permanent.    Secure  for  yourself  tlie 
glory  and  the  delight  of  saving  u  country  which  ought  to  be  dear 
to  you  ;  join  the  cause  of  a  good  King,  who  desires  not,  by  a 
terrible  and  necessary  execution,  to  reign  over  ruins  and  car- 
casses ;  and  I  am  authorized  to  ofTor  you  the  rank  in  his  armies 
which  you  hold  among  the  insurgents.** 

The  answer  was  such  as  became  a  man  who  had  done  his 

from  '/.-rii- 

a^r^i  ''^^^^y  Zaragoza.  **  Till  the  moral  strength  of  tlu-  Spaniards  ar.d 
of  their  government  were  destroj^ed,"  he  said,  "  it  was  in  vain 
to  think  of  ruining  their  armies.  iSeillier  the  supposed  victories 
upon  the  Danube  and  in  S.  Domingo,  nor  the  adhesion  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  nor  the  immense  forces  which  were  said  to 
be  at  Napoleon's  command,  would  break  the  spirit  of  Spain  or 
of  England,  actuated  as  those  countries  were  b3' principles  of 
justice  and  high-minded  rt(  litude."  The  hope  of  seducing  Reno- 
vales  being  now  no  lon^pr  entertained,  5000  men  wvrc  sent  against 
him  from  Zaragoza ;  2(>00  of  these,  being  reintbrced  with  500 

Ai>g,2\.  more  at  Jaca,  proceeded  against  S.  Juan  de  la  l^efia  ;  and  having, 
after  a  long  resistance,  driven  D.  Miguel  Sarasa  from  that  po'^t, 
advanced  upon  the  valley  of  Anso.  Plique,  with  the  other  3000, 
occupied  the  positions  of  Salvatierra,  Castella  Nuevo,  and 
Kavascues :  800  from  Orbayceta  and  Pamplona  united  in  the 
valley  of  Salazar,  and  450  from  Lumbier  at  Zavalza.  Their 
numbers  enabled  them  to  move  upon  more  points  than  the 

Ang.K.  Spaniards  could  guard;  and  having  entered  Salvatierra,  where 
the  advanced  parties  were  driven  before  them,  they  proceeded 
next  day  in  four  columns,  two  on  the  right  attacking  the  heights 
of  Sasi  and  Virgen  de  la  Pena,  the  centre  by  the  strait  called  La 
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Foz,  and  the  left  by  the  heights  of  Mayliia,  which  divide  the  CHAP, 
jurisdictions  of  Salvatierra,  Navascues,  and  Burgui.    These  po-  ^]^]!^ 
siliuiu  were  attacked  by  3000  men,  and  defended  only  by  GOO;  1809. 
they  were  mamtained  from  six  in  the  morning  till  two  hours  after  £^ 
mid-day ;  the  French  then  on  the  right  gained  the  height  at 
Sasi ;  and  this  success  would  have  enabled  them  to  come  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  other  point.    Renovales  there- 
fore fell  back  to  the  bridsie  and  town  of  liurgui,  from  wliich  he 
was  compelled  to  ^\  itluira  v  as  evening  began  to  close,  and  the 
enemy  then  entered  and  set  fire  to  it.    The  town  of  Anso  was 
entered  the  same  day  by  the  first  division  of  the  I  rench,  after  a 
brave  resistance. 

IVom  liurgui,  on  the  lollowing  morning,  the  French  in  three 
divisions  attacked  the  Spaniards,  the  right  and  loft  on  the  heigl  lis  ■ripilMlalr* 
of  Mendivelza  and  OdieLa,  the  centre  upon  iiochuela.  Atall'ifa'- 
these  points  they  were  three  times  repulsed,  some  Russian  de- 
serters distinguishiniz;  themselves  greatly  on  the  iSpanish  side. 
The  mountaineers  thought  tin  day  their  own,  till,  at  noon,  tliey 
were  apprised  that  the  French  division  from  Anso  was  coming 
by  Garde  upon  their  rear,  and  already  occupied  tlie  heights  of 
Puyeta  and  Muga  de  Koncal.  Renovales  then  fell  back  in 
good  order  upon  the  town  of  Roncal,  took  up  a  position  there, 
and  maintained  it  till  evening  closed.  But  aS  the  ground  there 
was  open  enough  to  give  the  enemy  room  for  manoeuvring,  he 
fell  back  to  the  strong  ground  about  Urzainqui,  the  position 
where  lie  had  before  determined  that  in  case  of  necessity  the  last 
stand  was  to  be  made.  During  the  night,  he  was  apprized  that 
4000  men  were  marching  from  Oloron  upon  those  valleys,  and 
800  by  way  of  Salazar.  Many  of  his  (  i})le  had  dispersed  ;  those 
who  remained  were  well  ni«h  exhausted; . .  but  he  was  enabled 
to  demand  terms,  and  capitulate  for  the  valleys,  as  for  a  fortilied 
town,  in  a  manner  of  which  there  had  been  no  other  example 
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CHAP,  diirinn:  the  war,  and  to  w)thdra\v  with  those  who  chose  to  follow' 
XXIII 

^  him,  for  other  opportunities  of  serving  their  country ; .  .  more 
ISOy.  fortunate  their  future  services  might  be ;  they  could  not  be  more 
•^T^  honourable. 

The  French  are  said  to  have  lost  600  killed  and  800  wounded 
in  these  latter  actions,  and  this  by  their  own  account.  Amonj» 
the  Spanish  ofVicers  who  distinguished  themselves  were  1).  Mi- 
guel Sarnsa,  and  1).  Crciiorio  Cruchaga,  names  soon  connected 
with  th;it  of  Mina,  which  now  tirst  began  to  be  known. 

Xavier  Mina  *,  the  son  of  a  landholder  who  cultivated  his 
own  estate,  and  was  deputy  for  one  of  the  valleys  of  Navarre, 
was  a  student  at  Pamplona  when  the  revolution  befjan.  He  was 
then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war  had  been  confined  to  his  father  s  house  by  a 
severe  illness,  from  which  he  recovered  just  after  Renovales  had 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  KonfMl.  A  French  commander, 
whose  corps  was  encamped  iti  the  neiu;hbourhood,  sent  a  Serjeant 
requiring  the  father  in  his  capacity  as  deputy  to  provide  rations 
for  his  f-  men.  Tho  serjeant  disappeared  on  the  road,  and  in 
consequence  the  house  was  surrounded  at  midnight  by  a  detach- 
ment of  intantry,  who  had  orders  to  arrest  the  elder  Mina,  nnd 
bring  him  to  head  quarters.  The  son,  however,  had  time  enough 


*  This  account  of  Xavier  Mina  differs  materially  from  that  which  has  been 
published  under  the  tide  of  The  Two  Miiias  and  the  S{MUilsh  Guerillas,  as  extracted 
from  the  work  of  »  Gennan.officer,  Captain  H.  Von  Bnndt  The  German  officer, 
who  collected  his  infomietion  in  die  conntry,  aeknowledgee  that  the  aoeounts  gifcn 
upon  tlie  spot  differ  essentially  from  each  other.  My  statement  was  derived  front 
Mina  hill. Si  If  hiring  his  short  ahoJe  in  England.  Certainly  I  have  never  seen  any 
person  whom,  from  his  countenance  and  manners,  I  should  deem  less  likely  to  be  given 
to  such  company  and  such  courses  as  in  that  publication  are  imputed  to  lum. 

f  They  were  to  be  e  pound  end  »  half  itf  bread*  ten  ounces  of  meat,  and  a 
botde  of  irine  per  day  for  etery  nan. 
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to  secure  his  father's  escape,  and  then  in  hjs  name  presented  CHAP, 
himself  to  the  officer.  .  The  French  General  before  whom  he  was 
carried  threatened  him  with  death,  unless  the  seijeant  were  pro-  18O9. 
duiced ;  but  as  every  thing  in  that  quarter  was  to  be  arranged  J*"^"":^ 
by  means  of  money,.  Mina  obtained  his  liberty  after  being  de* 
tained  three  days.  The  party  who  arrested  him  had  plundered 
his  father's  house.  This  usage,  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  and 
the  injustice  of  the  whole  proceeding,  roused  into  full  action 
those  feelings  which  had  only  been  suspended  by  disease  and 
languor.  He  provided  himself  with  a  musket  and  cartridge- 
box,  and  in  that  trim  presented  himself  in  his  own  village,  and 
offered  to  take  the  command  pf  as  many  Spaniards  at  would 
engage  with  him  in  the  good  work  of  avenging  their  country 
upon  its  invaders.  Twelve  adventurers  joined  him ;  they  took 
to  the  near  mountains,  and  there,  while  they  waited  an  oppor- 
tunity of  action,  maintained  themselves  on  his  father's  sheep. 

.  His  first  adventure  was  to  surprise  a  party  of  seven  artillery- 
men, who  were  escorting  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  quantity  of 
ammunition  from  Zarngoza  to  Pamplona.  This  success  procured 
him  twenty  volunteers.  He  sent  otV his  prisoners  toLerida,  retired 
again  to  the  mountains,  and  being  informed  that  a  general 
oilicer  was  on  the  road,  travelling  with  an  escort  of  thirty-four 
foot  and  twelve  horsemen,  he  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them,  in  so 
favourable  a  spot,  that  a  volley  was  fired  upon  the  French  with 
sure  etfect  before  they  had  any  apprehension  of  danger.  The 
general  was  shot  in  his  carriage,  some  of  the  escort  were  made 
prisoners,  and  soiiu'  money  fell  into  Mina's  hands.  This  he 
immediately  distributed  among  his  men,  recommending  Iheiii 
to  send  part  of  it  to  their  families,  and  retain  no  more  than 
would  be  necessary  to  dtlray  the  expenses  of  tlieir  own  inter- 
ment, exposed  as  they  must  now  continually  be  to  death.  The 
men  were  tiius  raised  in  their  own  esteem  and  in  that  of  their 
VOL.  II.  3  jj 
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CHAP,  coantrymen  wherever  this  wai  told ;  and  volunteers  now  pre- 

^  III 

r^^^  sented  themselves  io  abundance,  attracted  by  a  success  which 


I8O9.  wfu  reported  every  where,  with  such  exaggerations  as  such  tales 
*^*^'  gather  in  their  way.  He  received  however  none  but  those  who 
brought  arms,  or  whom  he  could  supply  with  the  spoOs  already 
taken  from  the  enemy.  His  party  amounted  now  to  about 
threescore  persons,  distingubhed  by  a  red  riband  in  their  hats, 
and  a  red  collar  to  their  jackets. 

He  proceeded  now  toward  the  frontiers  of  Aragon,  where  a 
band  of  fifty  robbers  were  adding  to  the  miseries  of  that  afflicted 
country.  These  he  succeeded  in  surprising ;  the  greater  number 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  the  rest  he  sent  prisoners  to  Tarragona. 
Twelve  horses  were  taken  from  the  party,  on  which  he  mounted 
some  of  his  men,  and  armed  them  with  lances ;  and  every  day 
added  now  to  his  numbers  and  his  reputation.  Rations  were 
voluntarily  provided  for  his  people  wherever  they  were  expected, 
and  given  as  freely  at  one  time,  as  they  were  paid  for  at 
another  from  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  He  levied  a  duty  on  the 
passes,  where  a  considerable  trade  in  colonial  produce  was  then 
carried  on ;  the  dergy  also  assisted  him  from  their  funds,  and 
with  these  resources  he  paid  and  equipped  his  men,  and  kept  in 
pay  ^o  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligencers*  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  French  made  repeated  efforts  to  crush  this  enterprising 
enemy;  if  his  troops  dispersed  upon  the  appearance  or  the 
attack  of  a  formidable  detachment,  it  was  only  to  reunite,  and 
by  striking  a  blow  in  some  weak  point  or  distant  quarter,  render 
themselves  more  fonnidable  than  before.  General  D'Agoult 
was  accused  of  secretly  favouring  this'  young  adventurer,  and 
sending  convoys  under  weak  escort,  with  the  intent  that  he 
should  intercept  them^  Perhaps  this  suspicion  was  entertained 
only  because  he  had  been  a  royalist,  and  therefore  may  have 
fiAii^*hem  supposed  to  abhor  at  heart  the  service  wherein  he  was 
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engaged.    An  inquiry  into  his  condact  was  instituted,  and  CHAP, 
before  it  was  concluded  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  ^^^^ 
St.  Cyr  meantime  was  informed  that  Marshal  Autrereaii  had  1809. 
been  appointed  to  supersede  him  in  Catalonia,  and  that  General 
Verdier,  who  had  been  an  old  aidc-dc-camp  of  Augereau,  had  f^^' 
already  arrived  in  the  Ampurdan  to  take  the  command  in  place 
of  General  Reille,  and  commence  the  siege  of  Gerona.  Tlie 
rout  at  Belchitc  enabled  the  enemy  to  make  all  their  preliminarv 
movements  with  little  other  molestation  than  what  tht  insiitH(  leiit 
garrison  of  that  city  could  give  them ;  and  when  Verdier  en- 
camped before  the  place,  St.  Cyr  removed  from  Vicb,  and  took 
up  a  position  to  cover  the  siege. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SIR  A.  WELLESLEY  ENTERS  SPAIN.  BATTLE  OF  TALAVERA. 
RETREAT  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMV.  DEFEAT  OF  Til  F,  SPAN- 
IARDS AT  PUENTE  DEL  ARZOUISPO  AND  ALMONACID. 

The  head-quarters  of  Marshal  Victor,  after  he  returned 
I'ictorre.  from  his  movement  in  favour  ol  Sdult  to  his  former  position, 

tf^stt  he 

^ti>€  were  atTruxillo  :  Cuesta  was  on  his  left  flank,  havin«;  his  head- 
quarters  at  1  ntc  del  ISIaestro,  and  his  advance  at  Calemonte 
on  the  Guadiana,  a  league  from  Merida.  The  British  General 
had  formed  a  phin  for  cutting  o(V  the  rnt  iiiy's  retreat  by  a  move- 
ment through  Castello  Branco  and  Tlaseueia  to  the  bridge  of 
Almaraz  ;  this  he  relinquished,  because  it  did  not  coincide  with 
Cuesta's  opinion,  and  because  he  found  it  impossible  to  prevail 
upon  that  general  to  choose  a  secure  position,  or  to  concentrate 
his  army,  which  was  distributed  with  so  little  judgement  in  an 
open  country,  that  if  Victor  had  attacked  it,  an  easier  victory 
might  have  been  obtained  than  that  of  ]\Iedellin.  The  French 
have  seldom  suffered  such  opportunities  to  pass,  and  Sir  Arthur 
was  very  apprehensive  that  the  army,  v.  inch  had  been  raised 
with  such  exertions,  would  be  dispersed  before  he  could  eflect  a 
junction  witli  it.  But  Victor  was  content  to  forego  this  advan- 
tage rather  than  risk  the  danger  of  being  cut  oft' from  Madrid  by 
such  an  operation  as  Sir  Arthur  had  meditated ;  he  broke  up, 
therefore,  at  the  begiuDing  of  June,  and  retreated  across  the 
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Tagns  at  Almaraz;  Ctiesta  followed^  without  obtaioing  any  ad-  chap. 
vantage  over  Um  in  his  retreat,  and  sufficiently  fortunate  that  ^^^^^ 
the  French  Marshal  was  in  too  much  fear  of  a  better  army,  to  1809. 
profit  by  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  Spaniards  and  the  want 
of  skill  in  thdr  commander. 

When  Sir  Arthur  had  given  up  his  original  islan,  it  was  cqn>  ^o^r; 
certed  that  he  should  join  Cuesta  at  Badajoz.  Victor^s  retreat  •^^^ 
rendered  this  unnecessary;  it  was  th^  agreed  that  he  should  j^cm. 
advance,  as  he  had  at  first  proposed,  by  way  of  Flasencia.  The 
army  of  La  Mancha  at  this  time,  consbting  of  16,000  foot  and 
ISOO  horse,  was  under  Venegas,  subject  to  Cuesta's  orders. 
This  was  the  side  on  which  the  French  were  most  ei^osed ; 
Alburquerque,  by  one  operation,  though  it  had  only  partially 
succeeded,  had  retarded  the  plans  of  the  enemy  for  more  than  a 
month,  and,  had  he  not  been  wi&held  by  the  positive  orders  of 
men  who  were  unworthy  to  control  him,  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  he  would  have  prevented  many  of  the  disasters 
which  afterwards  occurred.  His  patriotism  was  undoubted ;  no 
man,  indeed,  ever  more  passionately  loved  his  country:  his 
military  talents  were  of  the  highest  promise:  and  when  these 
moral  advantages  concurred,  his  rank  and  illustrious  family 
ought  to  have  been  considered  as  circumstances  to  recommend 
him,  giving  him,  as  they  would  have  done^  additional  claims  to 
the  respect  of  the  army  and  of  the  nation.  With  both  he  was 
■exceedingly  popular,  especially  among  the  La  Manchans ;  and 
■having  been  a  successftd  general,  almost  the  only  one  who  had 
obtained  any  success,  the  soldiers  had  an  opinion  of  his  good 
fortune  as  well  as  of  his  talents.  Mr.  Frere,  who  estimated  the 
Duke  as  he  deserved,  was  exceedingly  desu^us  that  he  should 
have  the  command  in  La  Mancha,  and  suggested  it  to  Cuesta. 
**  An  army, "  he  said,  "  which  had  been  torn  by  factions,  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  successive  removal  of  its  officers,  and  dis- 
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CHAP,  couraged  by  ill  fortune,  could  have  no  hope  of  being  8|>eedily 
re-established  and  conducted  to  victory,  except  by  a  general 
1809.  vho  was  known  to  them  for  his  sncceaeeB,  and  who  was  per^ 
^"^^^^  aonally  popular  among  them,  and  in  the  province  wherein  he 
was  to  act.  The  Duque  de  Alburquerque  was  the  only  one  who 
ontted  in  himself  these  advantages ;  and  for  the  situation  which 
he  at  present  held,  Venei^as  ^sould  not  be  less  useful,  having 
always  served  under  General  Cuesta,  and  not  only  near  his  ^pex- 
son,  but  immediately  under  his  eyes."  Unhappily  Cuesta  was 
jealous  of  the  Duke's  popularity;  and  the  Supreme  Junta  were 
jealous  of  his  rank  and  influence.  Mr.  Fr^re's  advice  was  re- 
jected, and  this  may  be  considered  as  one  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  campaign. 

nm  tfit.  It  had  at- first  been  doubted  whether  the  French  would  make 
jjF^y  _  J  any  thing  more  than  a  show  of  resistance  on  this  side  of  Madrid ; 
*fg^  and  a  plan  was  proposed  for  menacing  their  retreat  and  the 
rear  of  the  metropolis,  by  detaching  a  considerable  Spanish 
corps  through  the  Puerto  de  Arenas  to  Avila,  Arevalo,  and 
Segovia.  Such  a  movement,  it  was  thought,  would  compel  the 
enemy  either  to  retreat,  or  to  detach  a  force  ni  correspondent 
magnitode ;  and  thus  a  material  advantage  would  be  afibrded  to 
the  British  army,  which,  when  concentrated,  amounted  only  to 
520,000  men.  Cuesta  had  about  88,000,  well  armed  but  ill  dis- 
ciplined, and  ill  clothed  also,  which,  in  thdr  state  of  discipline, 
was  an  evil  of  more  consequence  than  may  immediately  be 
obvious.  The  Intruder,  with  9000  of  his  guards,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  had  joined  Sebastiani 
in  La  Mancha,  and  attempted  to  bring  Venegas  to  action ; 
finding  this  in  vain,  they  left  SOOO  men  to  defend  Toledo,  and 
prepared  to  bring  their  whole  disposable  force,  consisting  of 
about  50,000,  against  the  united  Spanish  and  British  armies. 
But  the  Spanish  army  was  in  such  a  stete^  that  little  could  be 
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expected  from  ita  co-operation:  a  tmaller  force  would,  under  chap. 
such  curcomstances,  be*  of  greater  aasistanoe,  at  being  more  ^^^^^ 
manageable  and  more  likely  to  follow  the  example  and  catch  1809. 
Hie  spirit  of  their  better  ditdplined  allies.  If,  tiierefore,  a  large  •• 
detachment  of  these  troops,  by  moving  toward  Segovia,  could 
draw  off  a  body  of  the  French  to  watch  them,  they  would  render 
more  service  by  such  a  diversion  than  could  be  expected  from 
them  in  the  field.  For  this  reason  such  a  movement  was  advised 
both  by  Sir  Arthur  and  Mr.  Frere ;  that  minister  not  being  de- 
terred from  the  performance  of  his  duty  by  the  clamour  raised 
against  him  in  England,  but  deliv  ering  his  opinion  to  the  British 
general  upon  the  same  footing,  he  said,  as  he  should  have  done 
had  he  been  Iioldiug  a  private  conversation  with  Sir  Arthur,  and 
as  he  should  equally  have  ventured  to  do  had  he  been  residing 
casually  in  Spain  in  a  private  cliaracter.    There  was  another  Jt«iou*ycm. 

,  terMnei 

reason  which  made  the  Junta  wish  to  see  Cuesta  s  army  dimi-  ciwi* 
nished.  A  suspicion  had  for  some  time  prevailed  that  Cuesta 
had  not  forgiven  his  arrest,  and  that  the  same  temper  which  led 
him  to  those  violent  measures  whereby  he  had  provoked  that  act 
of  vigour,  would  tempt  him  to  take  some  serious  vengeance 
whenever  it  was  in  his  power.  This,  it  was  thought,  was  more 
to  be^apprehetidt'd  now  than  at  any  former  time,  because  the 
army  which  his  rival,  iUake,  commanded,  had  just  at  this  time 
been  shamefully  dispersed,  and  thus  the  great  obstacle  to  such 
a  project  was  removed.  The  Junta  werp  afraid  to  supersede 
Cuesta,  even  if  they  knew  whom  tn  appoint  m  his  place ;  and 
they  were  afraid  even  to  projiosc  this  measure  of  detaching  a 
part  of  his  army,  under  a  commander  of  sufficient  popularity  to 
oppose  his  designs;  but  it  was  not  doubted  that  if  such  a 
measure  were  proposed  by  the  British  General  as  a  military 
plan,  they  would  joyfully  accede  to  it. 

Cuesta  was  wronged  by  these  suspicions ; . .  he  was  obstinate. 
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CHAP,  intraetablet  and  unfit  for  commaDd;  bat  a  right  honest  man, 
^^^•^  and  one  who>  fiRom  a  sense  of  duty  as  well  as  from  natural 
1809.  courage,  would  at  any  time  have  laid  down  his  life  for  the 
-,-      service  of  Spain.  .Sir  Arthur^  whose  head-quarters  were  now 
s,r  Arthur     Flasencia,  went  to  confer  with  him  at  Almaras.  Fourteen 
thousand  of  the  Spaniards  were  at  this  tmie  stationed  at  the 
Puente  del  Arzobispo;  the  remainder  were  about  two  miles 
from  the  bridge  of  Almaras,  encamped  under  the  Pass  of  Mi^ 
ravete.   Victor  had  taken  up  a  position  upon  the  Alberche, 
near  Talavera.  There,  Sir  Arthur  stated  his  opinion,  the  enemy 
ought  to  be  attacked  by  the  united  force  of  the  allies ;  but  it 
would  be  desirable  to  detach  a  corps  of  10,000  towards  AvUa  to 
turn  their  right :  Cuesta. approved  the  proposal,  but  desired  they 
might  be  British  troops.   Sir  Arthur  replied,  diat  the  British 
army,  to  act  with  advantage,  must  act  in  a  body;  and  the 
Spaniards  could  better  spare  such  a  detachment,  being  indeed 
more  numerous  than  was  either  necessary  for  the  operations  on 
the  Alberche,  or  convenient,  considering  their  state  of  discipline. 
These  representations  were  lost  upon  Cuesta,  who  estimated  his 
own  importance  by  the  numbers  under  his  command  ;  lie  re- 
fused to  make  any  large  detachment,  but  utVered  to  send  two 
battiilions  of  infantry  and  a  few  cauilry  to  join  Sir  R.  \\  ilson> 
Portugueze  brigade,  and  march  upon  Arenas,  and  thence  to 
r,->c;ilona,  in  communication  with  the  left  of  the  British  army. 
Had  Sir  Arlliur's  ndvice  been  followed,  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  recomnieiided  Aiburquenjue  to  the  command  ;  but  it  was 
the  fate  of  Spain  to  be  almost  always  deprived  of  the  services  of 
this  brave  and  able  general  by  the  jealousy  of  meaner  minds. 
SrtX**'**      '^^^  Arthur  proj)osed  also  thai  llie  Si)aniards  should  occupy 
JJJJJJJ^    the  passes  at  Perales  and  Hanos,  and  thus  cut  oil' the  comniuni- 
cation  between  N'ictor  and  the  I'rench  forces  in  the  noith  of 
Spain.    It  was  neither  known  what  the  amount  of  that  force 
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midht  be,  nor  where  it  was  distributed,  nor  m  what  condition  CHAP. 
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it  was:  but  the  march  of  Mortier  with  sonic  15,000  men  from 


Aragon  to  their  assistance  had  been  ascertained,  and  it  was 
certain  therefore  that  a  movemeDt  might  be  apprehended  from 
that  quarter.  The  proposal  was  received  with  some  ill  humour 
on  Cuesta's  part*  for  he  was  surrounded  by  intriguers,  some  of 
whom  perhaps  sought  to  serve  the  enemy  by  embroiling  the 
allies,  and  others  who,  having  as  much  national  pride  ub  pro- . 
fessional  ignorance,  had  as  much  selfishness  as  either;  these 
persons  had  persuaded  the  hasty  old  man  that  Sir  Arthur  sought 
to  weaken  the  Spanish  army  by  dividing  it,  in  order  to  obtain 
for  himself  the  glory  of  expelling  the  French  from  ^Madrid,  which 
was  now,  they  represented,  within  Cuesta's  reach.  He  was  pre- 
vailed upon  however  by  his  Adjutant-General,  O'Donoju,  to 
promise  that  this  should  be  done ;  and  if  the  performance  fell 
far  short,  the  detachment  being  incompetent  in  force,  and  almost 
whoUy  unprovided,  the  failure  must  be  imputed  to  his  erring 
judgemrat  and  the  disorderly  state  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, not  to  any  want  of  faith  or  perverse  purpose  on  his  part. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  at  this  interview,  the  Bri-  rt^'^Hj*/ 
tish  army  broke  up  from  Plasencia  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  ^j^f^ 
July,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Cuesta  on  the  SOth  at  Oropesa. 
Sir  B.  Wilson  marched  from  his  position  on  the  Tietar  on  the 
15th,  and  reached  Escalona  on  the  SSd,  threatening  Madrid  on 
that  side,  from  which  he  was  about  eight  leagues  distant.  Vene- 
gas  had  been  directed  to  break  up  from  Madrilejos  at  the  same 
time  as  the  British  army,  march  by  TemUeque  and  Ocana, 
cross  the  Tagus  by  the  ford  at  Fuente  Duenas,  and  advance  to 
Arganda,  so  to  threaten 'Madrid,  which  would  then  be  within  a 
few  hours'  march.  Had  this  plan  been  followed,  either  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  French  must  have  been  detached  against 
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CHAP.  Venegas,  or  he  would  have  entered  the  capital  without  re^ 
sistance. 

1809.  Arthur  was  destined  throughout  the  campaign  to 

_  have  his  plans  continually  frustrated  by  the  misconduct  of  those 

Sr?"'-  ^^^^^^^  whom  he  looked  for  cordial  co-opei  afioii.  On  the  22d 
'pJeZh"''  the  combined  armies  moved  from  Oropcsa,  ■Ami  the  advance 
attacked  \  ictor's  rear-guard,  \shich  was  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  upon  a  plain  about  a  league  from  Talavera.  Their  right 
wing  was  turned  by  Bri<Tadier-General  Anson,  and  Alburquerque 
attacked  them  in  front,  and  drove  ihem  back.  They  retreated 
to  a  position  upon  the  Alberche,  a  league  beyond  die  town,  and 
the  combined  armies  advanced,  and  encamped  that  nif^ht  in  the 
vine  and  olive-yards  between  the  town  and  the  1  rench.  Sir 
Arthur  had  a  narrow  escape  that  day ;  while  he  was  reconnoitring, 
a  three-pound  shot  was  fired  at  him  with  so  good  an  aim,  that  it 
cut  a  bough  from  a  tree  close  to  his  head.  He  determined  to 
attack  the  enemy  the  following  morning,  aiid  bring  Victor  to 
action  before  he  duudd  Ix  joined  by  Sebastiani  and  the  Intruder. 
Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  his  views  than  this  unskil- 
ful halt  of  the  enemy,  an  opportunity  being  thus  presented  for 
beating  them,  as  he  had  hoped,  in  detail.  The  columns  were 
formed  lor  this  purpose  at  an  early  hour,  and  at  five  in  the 
morning  they  received  orders  to  march,  liut  when  Cuestawas 
informed  of  the  determination  which  had  been  taken,  no  argu- 
ments could  induce  him  to  make  up  his  nnnd,  and  give  the 
necessary  instructions  :  at  midnight  he  remained  undecided,  and 
the  orders  therefore  were  necessarily  countermanded, .  .  not  more 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  army,  than  to  the  sore  vexation  of 
the  General,  who  knew  the  whole  importance  of  the  ojjjx  irtunity 
which  had  thus  been  lost.  So  unaccountable  was  this  couduct 
in  Cuesta,  that  it  has  been  supposed  he  scrupled  at  fighting 
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upon  a  Sunday.  Whatever  his  reasons  were,  they  have  never  chap. 
been  explained,  and  could  not  have  been  more  valid  than  this  ^^^^ ' 
would  have  been :  but  thus  the  fair  occasion  was  let  pass ;  for 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  S4th,  he  was  ready  to  offer  battle, 
it  appeared  that  Victor,  profiting  by  the  precious  time  which 
had  been  given  him,  had  decamped  during  the  night,  and  retired 
to  St  OlaUa,  and  from  thence  towards  Torrejos,  to  effect  that 
meditated  junction  which  Sir  Arthur's  measures  would  have 
frustrated. 

This  retreat  surprised  Cuesta  as  much  as  if  his  own  procras-  jjl^^^'l^f^J, 
tination  had  not  deprived  Spain  of  the  victory  which  prompter  ^7;f 
measures  would  have  secured.  The  British  General  had  foreseen 
the  consequence  of  so  ill-timed  a  delay,  and  the  disappointment 
was  the  more  grievous  because  he  coidd  not  pursue  the  French. 
From  the  hour  in  which  he  entered  Spain  he  had  never  been 
able  to  procure  means  of  transport : . .  he  required  none  for 
the  baggage  of  individuals, . .  only  for  provisions,  ammunition, 
money,  and  military  stores,  things  indispensable  for  an  army : 
and  these  were  not  to  be  obtained.  The  country  was  in  a  state 
of  total  disorganization ;  and  what  was  more  extraordinary,  the 
government  seemed  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  this,  and  to  suppose 
that  nothing  more  was  required  of  it  than  to  issue  edicts,  which 
would  be  carried  into  effect  as  if  things  were  in  their  ordinary 
course.  This  inconvenience  had  been  so  severely  felt,  that  Sir 
Arthur,  before  he  left  Plasencia,  informed  Cuesta  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  undertake  any  farther  operations  after 
their  arrangements  against  Victor  should  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  unless  the  necessary  means  of  transport  were  supplied. 
JqjBtice  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  the  army  with  which  he  had  beat 
intrusted,  required  this  determination,  he  said,  and  he  was 
equally  bound  in  justice  to  communicate  it  to  General  Cuesta 
without  delay.   The  means  which  he  required  wm  such  as 
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CIIAP.  every  country  in  which  an  army  was  acting  was  bound  to  afibrd; 

people  of  Spain  were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 


1809.  supply  what  the  British  army  required,  they  must  do  without  its  . 
services.  This  declaration  had  been  made  as  early  as  the  16th ; 
a  week  had  now  elapsed,  there  had  not  been  the  slightest  effbrt 
to  remedy  the  evil,  and  from  the  sume  cause  the  troops  were 
now  in  actual  want  of  provisions*  For  the  Spanish  commissariat 
was  in  the  most  deplorable  state ;  and  that  of  the  British  army, 
which  was  far  from  t>eing  in  a  good  one,  could  etfect  nothing  in 
a  country  where  they  exerted  no  authority  themselves»  and  the 
goyernment  would  exert  none  for  them.  The  evil  was  aggra" 
vated  by  the  junction  of  two  large  armies,  in  a  country  which 
had  scarcely  ever  been  without  troops  to  exhaust  it  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  When  the  two  combined  armies 
became  competitors  for  food,  the  inhabitants  naturally  preferred 
their  own  countrymen: . .  it  was  afterwards  discovered  also,  that, 
with  a  stupid  selfishness,  which  admits  neither  of  justification  or 
excuse,  they  concealed  the  greater  part  of  their  stores  from 
both. 

s.r  Arthnr  Thus  paiufuUy  circumstanced.  Sir  Arthur  could  not  proceed. 
He  conceived  also  that  his  engagement  with  Cuesta  was  fulfilled 
by  the  removal  of  Victor  from  the  Alberche ;  for  if  advantage 
were  duly  taken  of  that  movement,  it  g^ve  the  Spanish  General 
possession  of  the  course  of  the  Tagus,  and  opened  the  communi- 
cation with' La  Mancfaa  and  Venegas.  He  halted  from  absolute 
necessity,  and  he  determined  even  to  return  to  Portugal,  if  he 
were  not  properly  supplied.  Cuesta  appeared  fully  seiisible  of 
the  propriety  of  this  determination,  and  trusting  that  good  foi^ 
tune  would  put  him  in  possession  of  Madrid,  which  now  seeovsd 
CH<,t«  aj.  just  within  lus  reach,  he^  having  means  of  transport  in  abundance^ 
^^"V  advanced  four  leagues  in  pursuit  of  Victor,  to  the  village  of 
Bnvo ;  Sir  Arthur,  meantime,  taking  up  a  position  at  Talavera^ 
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to  wait  the  iuue  of  a  movement  which  was  undertaken  against  chaP; 
his  opinion,  moved  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  ^i-^ii^ 
of  cavalry,  under  General  Sherbrooke,  across  the  Alberche  to  I8O9. 
Casalegas,  to  keep  up  the  communication  with  Cuesta  and  with  -^^^^^ 
Sir  Robert  Wilson.    iS  cLir  (hut  village  the  body  of  a  Spanish 
peasant  was  found,  whoai  the  French  boldicrs  had  a  little  before 
burnt,  or  rather  scorched  to  death.    It  lay  with  the  arms  lifted 
and  the  hands  clenched,  as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer,  the  features 
distorted,  and  the  whole  corpse  stitieiied  in  one  dreadful  ex- 
pression of  agony ! 

Joseph  Buonaparte  and  MarshalJourdan  left  Madrid  on  the  jjjj^j 
23d,  and  halted  that  night  at  Navalcamero,  designing  to  form  a  ^flSSlr. 
junction  with  Victor  at  Casalegas,  and  to  order  Sebastiani  thither 
as  soon  as  that  general,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  should 
have  returned  from  Consuegra  and  ISIadrilejos,  where  he  was 
watching  Venegas,  to  Toledo.  Another  object  which  Jourdan  liad 
in  view  was  to  check  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  whose  Ibrce  he  supposed 
to  be  considerably  greater  than  it  was,  and  of  whose  enterprising 
spirit  the  French  stood  in  fear.  But  Victor,  who  was  well  informed 
of  the  plans  of  his  enemies,  perceived,  that  if  he  fell  back  upon 
Navalcamero  to  join  the  Intruder,  it  would  be  easy  to  interpose 
between  them  and  Sebastiani,  in  which  case  the  junction  of  their 
whole  force  iu  this  quarter  would  be  rendered  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.   Appi  ising  Joseph,  therefore,  of  his  movements, 
he  retreated  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadarrama,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Tagus  near  Toledo.    Sebastiani  reached  that  city  the 
same  day,  and  the  Intruder,  marching  to  the -same  point,  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Vargas,  two  leagues  distant,  so  that  the 
whole  force  which  he  could  bring  against  the  allies  was  now 
united.    It  consisted  of  45,000  men,  after  3000  were  left  to  de- 
fend ioledo.   They  resolved  immediately,  now  that  thii  great 
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CHAP,  object  was  effected,  to  act  upon  the  offensive i  aad  on  the  next 

XXIV.         ^ijpy  j^pgjjii  tlieir  mnrch  to  Torreios. 

Coesta  had  I  v  this  time  advanced  to  St.  Olalla.  lie  there 
leariit  tli;it  Victor  had  turned  off  towards  Toledo ;  and 50  far  was 
he  from  divining  the  obvious  intent  of  such  a  movement,  that  he 
supposed  the  French  were  in  full  retreat,  and  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  pursue  them.  From  some  strange  miscon- 
ception, too,  he  supposed  the  English  were  about  to  follow  him; 
they  were  very  sbcHrt  of  provisions  and  means  of  conveyance,  he 
informed  his  own  gove^nm^t,  but  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  persuade  them  of  the  necessity  of  putting  themselves  in 
motion.  He  thus  deceived  himself  and  his  government,  instead, 
of  making  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  English  army,  or 
assisting  them  with  his  own  means  of  transport.  These  he  pos- 
sessed in  sufficient  quantity ;  and  it  was  discovered  when  too 
late,  that  food  in  abundance  might  have  been  procured,  had 
proper  means  been  used  for  obtaining  it  In  the  momiug  of 
the  25th  Cuesta  dispatched  intelligence  that  he  was  in  pursuit  of 
the  French  ;  in  the  evening  he  discovered  that  he  was  in  somie 
danger  of  being  attacked  by  them,  and  on  the  following  day  his 
out-posts  were  assailed  in  Torrejos,  and  driven  in.  General 
Zayas  advanced  with  the  vanguard  to  meet  the  French ;  he  was 
attacked  by  Latour  Mauboiirg,  with  the  French  advanced  guard, 
and  suffered  considerable  loss ;  but  Zayas  was  a  good  oHicer, 
and  maintained  his  ground  against  superior  numbers  while  he 
^1^^''  ^  require  support.  Alburquerque  had  requested  that  his 
/ron'''d-/f<a  ^^^^^  might  be  the  first  to  support  the  vanguard,  either  in  case 
of  its  attacking  the  enemy  or  being  attacked.  While  Cuesta 
made  arrangements  for  the  retreat  of  the  whole  army  beyond 
the  Alberche,  the  Duque  advanced  time  enough  to  save  Zayas 
from  complete  rout,  and  the  army  from  that  utter  defeat  which 
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must  necessarily  have  resulted.    The  vanguard  was  flying  at  the  cHAP. 
moment  when  he  arrived ;  he  charged  the  enemy,  checked  ^^^^y 
them,  and  gave  the  van  time  to  re-form,  and  fall  back  in  good  1809. 
order.    But  for  this  timely  success  the  army  would  have  been  _ 
dispersed,  for  all  the  artillery  and  baggage  were  in  the  streets  of 
St.  Olalla,  carts  of  bread  were  there  also  blocking  up  the  way, 
the  commissaries  had  taken  flight,  and  the  men,  catching  that 
panir  which  want  of  order  in  an  army  nev  er  fails  to  occasion  on 
the  first  approach  of  dane;er,  had  bew;iin  to  throw  away  their 
arms,  that  they  might  neither  be  incumbered  with  them  in  run- 
ning away,  nor  supposed  to  be  soldiers  if  they  were  overtaken. 

Albur(iuf  1(1  ue  would  have  pursued  his  success  luid  he  nutc^^./a-,. 
been  compelled  to  retreat  by  repeated  orders  Irom  the  com-  theAtbcr,i.r 
raandcr-in-chief,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  attack  a 
disheartened  enemy,  with  troops  confident  in  their  own  courage 
and  in  the  skill  of  their  leader,  and  heated  by  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained.  He  had,  however,  done  much  in  saving 
the  army,  for  never  were  the  movements  of  an  army  conducted 
in  a  more  wretched  and  disorderly  manner;  like  a  rabble  upon 
a  pilgrimage,  such  was  Alburqucrque's  description,  they  pro- 
ceeded without  any  regard  to  distance,  order,  or  method,  and 
with  the  whole  park  of  artillery  ;  they  had  neither  provisions, 
statf,  nor  settled  plan ;  and  they  stopped  upon  their  marches  to 
repose  like  flocks  of  sheep,  without  taking  up  any  position,  so 
that,  if  the  French  liad  known  the  condition  they  were  in,  defeat 
must  have  been  inevitable  whenever  they  were  unexpectedly 
attacked.  Saved  from  that  total  dispersion  which  must  have 
ensued,  had  not  Alburquerque  thus  checked  the  French  in  their 
career,  the  Spanish  army  retreated  twenty  miles  from  St.  Olalla 
to  the  Alberche  unmolested,  thus  again  forming  a  Junction 
with  the  liritish,  and  bivouacked  on  the  left  bank.  At  day- 
break Sir  Arthur  crossed,  and  having  with  some  difficulty 
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CHAP,  penetrated  to  the  old  Generars  tent,  found  liini  asleep  there, 
An^i  the  army  in  that  state  of  disorder  which  is  luuaUy  con* 
1809.  sequent  upon  a  forced  retreat   He  pointed  out  the  necessity 

--^  of  passing  the  river  without  loss  of  time,  and  taking  up  his 
g»*ound  on  the  right  of  the  British  position.  Fortunately  Cuesta 

SS!^r  yielded  to  this  advice,  although  he  thought  it  unlikely  (hat  the 
enemy  would  venture  to  attack  them :  there  was  a  report  that 
they  had  detached  15,000  men  towards  Madrid,  and  this  strength- 
ened his  opinion.  In  fact,  had  Venegas  performed  his  part  of 
the  concerted  operations,  either  this  must  have  been  done  by  the 
French,  or  Madrid  would  have  fallen.  But  though  this  General 
was  under  Cuesta's  orders,  and  had  been  instructed  how  to  act 
in  pursuance  of  the  plan  arranged  with  the  British  Commander, 
counter  orders  were  sent  him  by  the  Supreme  Junta ;  and  he,  in 
consequence,  disconcerted  the  whole  arrangement  by  employing 
himself  in  a  useless  cannonade  of  Toledo;  thus  permitting  the 
French  to  bring  their  whole  force  against  the  allies. 

ySg^fT      Sir  Arthur,  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  fell  back  to  the  Alberche, 

iaf^  expected  a  general  action,  and  immediately  prepared  for  it, 
recalling  Sherbrooke  from  Casalegas  to  his  station  in  the  line. 
The  position  extended  something  more  than  two  miles.  The 
British  were  on  the  left ;  there  the  ground  was  open,  and  com- 
manded by  a  height  upon  which  a  division  of  iofentry  was  sta- 
tioned under  Major-General  Hill.  StOl  farther  upon  the  left  was 
a  low  range  of  mountains  separated  from  the  height  by  a  valley 
about  800  fathoms  wide,  and  here  a  ravine  running  from  north 
to  south  covered  the  left  and  centre  of  the  position,  and  termi- 
nated at  the  beginning  of  the  olive  grounds  on  the  right.  The 
valley  was  not  occupied,  because  it  was  commanded  by  the 
height,  and  because  tiie  mountains  were  thought  too  distant  4o 
be  of  any  consequence  in  the  expected  battle.  The  right,  con- 
sisting of  Spaniards,  extended  immediately  in  front  of  Talavera 
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down  to  the  Tagus:  this  part  of  the  ground  was  covered  with  CHAP. 


olire  trees,  and  mnch  intersected  by  banks  and  ditches.  The 
high  road  leading  from  the  town  to  the  bridge  of  Alberche  was  ]  ^^i). 


defended  by  a  heavy  battery  in  front  of  the  Ennida,  or  chapel 
of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Prado,  which  was  occupied  by  Spanish 
infantry.  All  the  avenues  to  the  town  were  defended  in  like 
manner ;  the  town  itself  was  occupied,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Spanish  foot  formed  in  two  lines  behind  the  banks,  on  the  road 
which  led  to  the  position  of  the  British.  In  the  centre  between 
the  allied  armies  was  a  commanding  spot,  on  which  the  British 
had  begun  to  construct  a  redoubt.  Brigadier-General  Alexander 
Campbell  was  posted  here  with  a  division  of  infantry ;  and 
General  Cotton's  brigade  of  dragoons,  with  some  Spanish  ca- 
valry, in  the  open  ground  in  his  rear. 

When  Sherbrooke  was  recalled  from  Casalegas,  General 
M ackensie  had  been  left  with  a  division  of  infantry  and  a  brigade 
of  horse  as  an  advanced  post  near  Casa  de  Salinas,  in  a  wood  on 
the  right  of  the  Alberche,  which  covered  the  left  of  the  British 
army.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  strenu^tli  on  the  left  bank  ;  Victor  forded  the  Alberche, 
and  before  Mackenzie's  division  could  be  withdrawn  from  the 
wood  on  the  left,  it  was  attacked  by  very  superior  forces  under 
Generals  Lapisse  and  Chaudron  Rousseau.  Sir  Arthur,  from 
a  tower  immediately  in  their  rear,  which  he  had  ascended  for 
the  purpose  of  observation,  saw  the  men  falter  when  about  to  be 
attacked  by  such  overpower! n«i;  numbers,  and  descending  just  in 
time,  with  dilliculty  mounuui  his  horse  in  the  midst  of  the  affray, 
and  escaped  bcinij;  made  prisoner.  JIad  he  been  taken  at  that 
moment,  or  had  Marlborough,  a  century  before,  been  recognised 
and  detained  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  French  partisan  on 
the  Meuse,  how  differently  would  the  latter  days  of  Buona- 
parte and  of  Luuis  XIV.  have  closed,  and  how  different  at  this 
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CHAP,  hour  would  have  been  the  condition  of  England,  of  Europe,  and 

XXIV  •  •  • 

of  the  world  !  The  British  suffered  considerably,  but  they  with- 

1809.  drew  in  perfect  order,  and  took  their  place  in  the  line  Mean- 
time  the  other  divisions  of  the  Freoch  crossed,  and  advanced 
Slht^.  within  cannon-shot  of  the  allied  army.  They  cannonaded  the 
left  of  the  British  position,  and  tliey  attacked  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry with  their  horse,  hoping  to  break  through  and  win  the 
town  ;  but  they  were  bravely  withstood  and  Hiially  repulsed.  The 
action  ceased  a  little  before  nine  at  night.  A  little  before  eleven 
the  first  line  of  the  Spanish  left  opened  a  tremendous  fire;  Sir  Ar- 
thur, who  was  near  the  spot,  observed  that  the  fire  was  admirably 
well  kept  up,  and  hoped  they  would  do  as  well  next  day :  but  as 
he  suspected  that  at  that  moment  there  was  nothing  to  fire  at, 
he  wished  to  stop  it.  While  be  was  speaking,  three  battalions 
of  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  their  own  noise,  gave  way,  and  fairly 
took  to  their  heels.  'J'he  vacancy  was  promptly  filled  np  ;  and 
these  very  men  the  next  day  bore  their  full  share  of  the  batUe, 
and  behaved  as  steadily  us  the  best  troops  could  have  done. 
Victor  had  marked  the  height  on  which  General  Hill  was  posted; 
he  considered  it  to  be  the  key  of  the  position,  and  thought 
that,  if  he  could  beat  the  English  from  thence,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  maintain  the  field  afterwards.  This  might 
best  be  done  during  the  night.  He,  therefore,  ordered  Ruffin 
to  attack  the  hill  with.three  regiments,  Vilatte  to  support  him, 
and  Lapisse  to  make  a  feint  upon  the  centre  of  the  allied 
armies,  which  might  serve  as  a  diversion.  The  attack  was  made 
soon  after  night  had  closed ;  for  a  moment  it  was  successftil, 
and  they  got  possession  of  the  height  General  Hill  instantly 
attacked  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  recovered  the  post  Af 
midnight  the  attempt  was  repeated,  and  failed  again.  Accord- 
ing to  the  French  account,  one  of  the  regiments  destined  for 
this  service  lost  its  way,  owing  to  the  darkness,  and  another  was. 
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impeded  by  the  ravine.  Both  sides  suffered  considerably  at  this  CHAP 
well-contested  point  ITie  armieB  lay  upon  the  iield,  the  cavalry  - 
with  their  bridles  round  their  arms;  but  there  was  little  rest 
during  the  night ;  both  sides  were  on  the  alert  and  alarm,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  field  the  videttes  of  each  army  were 
sometimes  fired  on  by  their  own  countrymen,  being  mistaken 
for  enemies.  AVhole  battalions  of  the  enemy  got  into  the  English 
line,  some  crying  that  they  were  Spaniards,  some  that  they  were 
German  deserters :  the  trick  was  soon  discovered,  and,  in  the 
reception  which  they  met  with,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  a 
poor  German,  who  really  intended  to  desert,  lost  his  life.  These 
night-engagements  were  carried  on  with  the  most  determined 
fury;  the  men,  after  they  had  discharged  their  muskets,  fre> 
quently  closed,  and  fought  with  the  butt^end. 

The  French  had  ascertained,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
that  any  attack  upon  the  town,  posted  as  the  Spaniards  were, 
was  hopeless ;  that  the  centre  also  was  very  strong,  both  from 
the  rugged  ground  and  the  olive-yards  which  covered  it,  and  the 
works  which  had  been  thrown  up  there.  The  left  was  the  most 
practicable  point  of  attack,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  that 
they  had  severely  experienced.  There,  however,  they  made  a 
third  attempt  at  day^break,  with  three  regiments  under  General 
Buffin  advancing  in  close  columns.  They  proceeded  triumph- 
antly, as  they  supposed,  nearly  to  the  summit ;  when  they  were 
again  charged  and  again  beaten  back,  but  they  fell  back  in  good 
order.  Sir  Arthur,  for  the  better  security  of  this  post,  now 
sent  two  brigades  of  horse  into  the  valley  on  the  left.  Albur- 
querque  bad  at  this  time  been  ordered  by  the  Spanish  com- 
mander to  go  with  bis  cavalry  to  a  place  near  the  town,  where 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  act,  and  there  was  not  even  room 
for  them,  the  ground  being  thickly  wooded.  On  this  occasion 
he  ventured  to  act  from  his  own  judgement;  observing  that  the 
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CHAP.  English  cavalry  were  charged  by  very  supeiior  nmnbers,  he 
^^^^^^^  hastened  to  support  them,  and  his  opportune  arrival  enabled 
I8O9.  them  to  occupy  the  position.  Cuesta  perceived  the  advantage 
of  this  movement*  and  suli'ered  tlie  Duke  to  choose  his  own 
ground,  who  accordingly  took  the  post  of  danger  with  the 
English  horse.  To  annoy  this  body,  the  French  sent  their  rifle- 
men  to  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  valley  :  thus  occupying  the 
ground  which  Sir  Arthur  had  supposed  beyond  the  bounds  to 
which  the  action  would  extend.  It  proved  of  no  advantage  to 
them ;  for  Cuesta,  marking  the  movement,  dispatched  Camp- 
marshal  Bassecourt  against  them  with  the  fifth  division  of 
Spanish  infantry,  and  dislodged  them  with  great  loss. 

About  eleven,  the  enemy  having  been  baffled  in  all  their 
attempts,  intermitted  the  attack,  rested  their  troops,  and,  it  is 
said,  cooked  their  dinners  upon  the  field.  Wine  and  a  little 
bread  were  served  out  to  the  British  troops.  A  firDok  which 
flows  into  the  Tagus  separated  the  French  and  English  in  one 
part  of  the  field,  and  during  this  pause  men  of  both  armies 
went  there  to  drink,  as  if  a  truce  had  been  established.  Their 
muskets  were  laid  down  and  their  helmets  put  off  while  they 
stooped  to  the  stream,  and  when  they  had  quenched  their  thirst, 
they  rested  on  the  brink,  looking  at  each  other.  The  heat  and 
exasperation  of  battle  were  suspended ;  they  felt  that  mutual 
respect  which  proofs  of  mutual  courage  had  inspired,  and  some 
of  them  shook  hands  across  the  brook,  in  token  that  although 
they  were  met  to  shed  each  other's  blood,  brave  men  knew  how 
to  value  a  brave  enemy.  At  such  a  moment  it  was  natural  for 
Englishmen  to  have  no  other  feeling ; . .  the  atrodties'by  which 
Buonaparte's  soldiers  in  the  Peninsula  had  disgraced  their  pro> 
fession,  their  country,  and  their  nature,  were  for  the  tune  for- 
gotten. This  interval  also  was  taken  for  bringing  off  the  wounded 
who  lay  intermingled  as  they  had  fallen.  And  here  also  a  re- 
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deeming  sense  of  humanity  was  manifested ;.  all  hostility  being  chap. 
suspended  among  those  who  were  thus  employed,  and  each 
striving  who  should  with  most  alacrity  assist  the  other  in  extri-  1809. 
eating  the  common  sufferers.  About  noon  Victor  ordered  a 
general  attack  along  the  whole  line.  His  own  three  divisions 
were  to  attack  the  hill  once  more.  Sebastiani  was  to  form  his 
first  division  in  two  lines  on  the  1^  of  Lapisse ;  Leval,  with  a 
brigade  just  then  arriving  from  Aranjnes,  to  be  stationed  to  the 
left  of  this  division,  a  little  in  the  rear ;  still  further  left,  Mil- 
band,  with  his  dragoons,  was  to  observe  Talavera ;  Latour  Man* 
bourg's  infentry  and  Merlin's  light-horse  formed  in  the  rear  of 
Victor  to  support  his  corps,  and  advance  into  the  open  ground 
now  occupied  by  him,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  won  the  hill. 
The  reserve  was  placed  in  a  third  line  behind  Sebastiani's 
corps. 

From  the  moment  this  general  attack  commenced,  the  firing 
of  musketry  was  heard  on  all  sides  like  the  roll  of  a  drum,  wi^ 
scarcely  a  moment's  interruption  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  dlie  deeper  sound  of  a  heavy  cannonade  rising  above  it 
like  thunder.  The  operations  of  tiie  French  were  deranged  by 
a  blunder  of  Leval's  «iivision,  which  they  attribute  to  the  rugged* 
ness  of  the  ground,  and  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the  line 
among  the  olive-trees  and  vines.  Instead  of  forming  in  echellon 
in  the  rear,  it  advanced  to  the  front,  and  before  it  had  finished 
deploying  it  was  attacked.  Sebastiani  sent  a  brigade  to  its  support, 
and  it  fell  back  to  the  ground  which  it  was  designed  to  occupy. 
This  occasioned  some  delay.  When  the  line  was  formed,  Se- 
bastiani waited  till  Victor  had  begun  the  attack.  Lapisse  first 
crossed  the  ravine,  supported  by  Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry, 
and  by  two  batteries,  each  of  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Vilatte 
threatened  the  hiOs  and  covered  the  valley,  and  Ruffin,  skirting 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  to  the  left,  endeavoured  to  turn 
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CHAP,  the  flank  of  the  British  army.  The  attack  upon  the  hill  was 
s,^^^^  exceedingly  formidable,  but,  like  all  the  former,  it  foiled.  La- 

I8O9.  pisse  was  mortally  wounded,  his  men  were  driven  back,  and 
Victor  iiuivself  rallied  them,  and  brought  them  once  more  to  the 
contested  point ;  their  retrograde  movement  had  exposed  Se- 
bastiaui's  right,  and  there  also  the  French  suffered  consid(>rably. 

While  Victor  led  his  troops  once  more  to  the  foot  ot  that  hill 
which  had  so  often  been  fatal  to  the  assailants,  Vilatte  with  the 
columns  in  the  valley  advanced  to  his  support.  General  Anson's 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  1st  German  light  dragoons  and  the 
23d  dragoons,  with  General  Fane's  lienvy  rivalry,  were  ordered 
to  charge  them.  '^I'he  French  formed  in  two  solid  squares  ;  they 
were  protected  by  a  deep  ravine,  which  was  not  perceived  till  the 
horses  were  close  to  it ;  and  they  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire  of 
artillery  and  musketry.  This  was  the  most  destructive  part  of 
the  whole  action ;  numbers  of  men  and  horse  fell  into  the 
ravine, .  .  numbers  were  mown  down.  But  the  portion  which 
got  over  were  collected  as  well  as  he  could  by  the  Honourable 
Major  Ponsonby,  and  led  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy. 
They  pas«?ed  between  two  columns  of  infantry,  against  which  they 
could  eflect  nothing,  then  galloped  upon  the  regiment  of  chas- 
seurs which  supported  them.  Here  they  were  charged  by  some 
regiments  in  reserve,  surrounded,  broken,  dispersed,  and  almost 
destroyed,  losing  two-thirds  of  their  number.  The  rest  (Lord 
AVilliam  Russell  was  among  them)  passed  through  the  intervals 
of  the  French  columns,  and  retired  within  their  own  lines.  In- 
judicious and  unfortunate  as  the  charge  was,  the  desperate 
courage  with  which  officers  and  men  had  advanced  upon  almost 
certain  destruction  astonished  the  enemy  ;  it  put  an  end  to  their 
efforts  on  that  side,  and  no  farther  attempt  was  made  upon  the 
hill,  which  was  now  covered  with  dead,  dying,  wounded,  and 
exhausted  troops. 
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Tii6  attack  upon  the  centre  waa  made  at  tlie  nam  time.  chap. 
General  Campbell  was  supported  by  Egaia  and  Hene8troaa,aBd 


by  a  regiment  of  Spanish  horse ;  the  allies  repidsed  the  enemy,  1809. 
and  wl^  the  Spaniards  turned  their  flank,  Che  English  took 
their  cannon.  A  column,  chiefly  consisting  of  Germans,  ad- 
vanced with  excellent  steadiness  through  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery, 
like  men  who,  having  obtained  the  highest  military  character, 
were  resolved  to  keep  it.  They  were  received  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Sherbrooke's  men  with  a  volley  of  musketry  which  stag- 
gered them;  the  whole  British  division  then  rushed  forward 
with  the  bayonet,  and  by  that  irresistible  charge  the  enemy  were 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  But  the  brigade  of  Guards 
advanced  too  far  in  pursuit;  they  were  attacked  by  the  French 
reserve,  they  were  cut  down  by  a  close  fire  of  artillery  from  a 
wood ;  in  a  few  minutes  all  their  mounted  officers  were  killed, 
with  more  than  SCO  men,  and  at  that  moment  ,  the  fete  of  the  day 
appeared  worse  than  doubtfol.  But  Sir  Arthur's  foresight  se- 
cured the  victory  which  had  been  so  long  contested.  Seeing 
the  advance,  and  apprehending  the  consequence,  he  moved  a 
battalion  of  the  48th  from  the  heights  to  their  support ;  and  this 
timely  succour,  with  the  assistance  of  the  second  line  of  General 
Cotton's  cavalry,  saved  the  brigade  from  that  total  destruction 
which  must  else  have  been  inevitable.  The  broivtn  Giuirds 
passed  through  the  inLei  vais  of  the  48th,  re-formed  behind  it, 
and  then  in  their  turn  supported  the  regiment  which  had  pre- 
served them.  Upon  their  advance,  the  enemy,  whose  heart 
now  failed  them,  retired:  the  Guards  renewed  the  huzzas  with 
which  they  had  advanced,  and  the  cry  was  taken  up  along  the 
whole  line.  It  was  the  shout  of  victory  on  the  part  of  the  allies; 
for  though  the  light  troops  continued  to  fire,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  heavy  cannonade  was  renewed,  the  enemy  made  no 
further  attempt. 
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CUAP.  A  circumstance  more  horrid  than  unfrequent  in  war  occurred 
XXIV 

toward  tlie  close  of  the  ajction  ;  tlif  long  dry  grass  took  fire, 
18()9.  and  many  of  the  wounded  were  scorched  to  death.  It  was 
-J^^^^r—  night  before  the  battle  ended,  and  the  allies  were  far  from  certain 
that  it  would  not  be  renewed  on  the  morrow.  The  moon  rose 
dimly,  the  night  was  chill  and  damp  because  of  the  heavy  dew; 
the  troops  lay  in  position  on  the  ground,  without  covering,  and 
without  food ;  even  water  was  scarce ;  but  tlic  otlicers  and  the 
generals  were  faring  alike,  and  neither  murmuring  was  heard  for 
their  privations,  nor  apprehension  felt  for  what  the  morrow  might 
bring  forth.  The  French  had  made  large  fires  along  the  whole 
front  of  their  line.  At  daylight  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and 
in  order  of  battle^ . .  but  the  enemy  had  disappeared,  a  rear- 
guard only  being  in  sight  on  the  left  of  the  Alberche.  The  In- 
truder had  been  a  spectator  of  the  whole  action.  During  the 
night  contradictory  reports  were  brought  him,  some  affirming 
that  another  attack  must  ensure  the  victory,  others  that  Victor's 
right  had  been  turned,  and  he  could  not  possibly  keep  his 
ground.  In  this  dilemma  Joseph  sent  to  ascertain  which  was 
the  true  report,  and  retired  to  rest,  in  expectation  of  having  the 
favourable  one  confirmed,  the  reserve  bivouacking  round  him. 
At  daybreak  he  was  awakened  by  Sebastiani,  who  had  fallen 
back  with  his  corps  upon  the  reserve  during  the  night,  and  who 
came  with  tidings  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  this 
retrograde  movement,  because  Victor  was  retreating  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills  to  Casalegas.  This  intelligence  left  no  time  for 
deliberation.  The  Intruder  begun  to  retreat  also,  but  in  perfect 
order ;  Miibaud's  divisioii  formed  the  rear,  and  Latour  Mau- 
bourg  brought  off  mady  of  the  wounded.  Twenty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  taken  by  die  conquerors ;  the  prisoners  were  not 
many. 

Our  loss  had  been  very  heavy ;  801  killed,  S^IS  wounded* 
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653  missing.  The  Spaniards  had  1350  killed  and  wouoded.  chap. 
Generals  Mackenzie  and  Langworth  fell.  Two  bUUcts  passed 
through  Sir  Arthur's  clothes,  and  he  received  a  severe  contusion  i8()9. 
on  the  shoulder  from  a  spent  musket-ball.  During  the  second  ^'''^ 
action  no  attack  was  made  upon  the  main  body  of  Cuesta's 
army ;  the  position  was  too  strong,  and  the  French  rightly 
judged,  that  if,  by  bringing  their  whole  force  to  bear  upon  the 
English,  they  could  defeat  them,  Cuesta's  discomfiture  must 
necessarily  follow.  On  this  day,  therefore,  they  were  in  the 
proportion  of  moi^  than  two  to  one  to  the  troops  whom  they 
engaged.  Tfab  British  entered  the  field  18,300  effective  men ; 
they  were  opposed  to  not  less  than  48,000.  The  presence  of 
the  Spaniards  was  of  vital  importance,  by  the  security  which 
they  afforded  to  the  right  of  our  army ;  and  essential  service 
was  afforded  by  those  who  came  into  action  on  the  second  day, 
especially  by  Alburquerque  and  Bassecourt,  and  by  two  bat- 
talions under  Brigadier-General  'Whittingham,  in  their  service, 
who  came  forward  to  support  the  Guards ;  but  the  brunt* of  the 
battle  was  borne  by  the  British,  as  the  loss  which  they  sustained 
evinces.  From  their  loss  that  the  defeated  enemy  might 
fairly  be  computed,  if  the  numbers  left  upon  the  field  had  not 
afforded  surer  ground.  Both  Spaniards  and  English  state  it  at 
not  less  than  10,000  men ;  the  number  of  their  dead  was  so  great, 
that  Cuesta  ordered  out  his  troops  by  battalions  to  burn  them. 

The  Spaniards,  where  they  were  well  commanded,  behaved 
well ;  but  melancholy  proofs  were  given  of  the  inefficient  state  ^^f'" 
of  their  armies.  The  whole  of  their  commissariat  took  flight  as 
soon  as  the  action  begun,  with  all  the  people  belonging  to  them ; 
so  that  after  the  battle  the  allies  found  themselves  in  total  want 
of  food  and  resources.  Three  or  four  corps  threw  down  their 
muskets  without  having  once  discharged  them,  and  dispersed  ; 
some  of  them  plundered  the  baggage.  Cuesta  was  so  indignant 
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CHAP,  at  this,  that  after  the  action  he  ordered  the  division  to  be  de- 
^^^^  cimated,  and  it  was  only  after  much  entreaty  from  the  British 
1809.  Coininandor  that  he  consented  to  re-decimate  those  on  whom  the 
.  f!^'^  lot  had  fallen,  and  six  officers  and  some  thirty  men  were  actnally 
executed.  Sir  Arthur  remarked  upon  this  occasion,  with  equal 
humanity  and  wisdom,  that  fear  of  disgrace  would  affect  the 
Spaniards  more  than  fear  of  death,  and  that  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  exertions  ought  to  be  made  for  clothing  them  in 
nil i form.  !Marchiog  to  battle  as  they  did,  without  any  thing  to 
distinguish  them  for  soldiers,  in  the  first  panic,  they  threw  away 
their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  pretended  to  be  peasants. 
Men  dressed  as  soldiers  could  not  thus  at  once  pat  oil' the  marks 
of  their  profession,  and  that  being  the  case,  they  would  feel  that 
their  safety  depended  upon  keeping  their  arms  and  standing 
their  ground;  and  when  the  whole  army  was  uniformly  clothed, 
it  would  be  easy  to  deprive  the  soldier  who  should  misbehave  of 
a  part  of  his  uniform,  or  to  fix  upon  him  some  mark  of  dis> 
grace,  .  .  a  mode  of  punishment,  he  said,  the  most  effectual  as 
well  as  the  most  humane.  Cuesta  had  just  experienced  the 
good  effect  of  such  measures  ;  the  regiments  whom  he  deprived 
of  one  of  their  pistols  for  misconduct  at  the  battle  of  Medeliin, 
behaved  so  well  from  that  time,  and  exerted  themselves  so 
strenuously  on  all  occasions  to  wipe  off  their  disgrace,  that,  after 
the  battle  of  Talavera,  the  pistol  was  restored  to  them. 
^atMf  The  wounded  of  both  armies  were  lMt>ught  in  promiscuously, 
and  many  of  them  laid  in  the  streets  and  in  the  squares  till 
shelter  could  be  allotted  for  them :  even  for  this  inevitable  ne- 
cessity no  order  having  been  taken  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  greater  proportion  recovered  of 
those  who  were  left  a  night  upon  the  field,  than  of  such  as  were 
earlier  boused,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  effect  of  the  free  air 
in  preventing  fever.   Needful  accommodations  for  these  poor 
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creatures  were  ootta  be  found  in  a  city  which  the  French  had  chat. 
visited.  They  had  destroyed  the  puttlic  buildings,  overturned 
the  altars,  and  opened  the  tombs.  Furniture  of  every  kind  they  1809. 
had  carried  off  to  their  camp,  and  what  they  had  no  other  use 
for,  they  had  consumed  as  fuel.  Frenchmen  like,  they  had  a 
theatre  in  their  camp.  The  soldiers'  huts  were  so  remarkable 
for  neatness  and  regularity,  as  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
the  British  officers;  but  it  was  remarked  as  one  proof  of  the 
wanton  destruction  caused  by  the  Intruder's  armies,  that  they 
were  all  thatched  with  unthreshed  straw.  It  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned as  a  contrast  to  this,  that  when  the  British  troops  halted 
by  day  or  night  amid  olive-groves,  they  were  not  allowed  to  cut 
the  trees  either  for  fud  or  for  shelter. 

The  day  after  the  action  a  light  brigade,  8000  strong,  and  a  M^tm,^i- 
troop  of  horse-artillery,  under  Brigadier-general  Craufurd,  ar*  ^vm. ' 
rived  from  Lisbon  to  reinforce  the  British  army,  which  thus 
found  itself  nearly  as  strong  as  before  the  action.  But  a  battle 
so  well  contested,  and  so  gloriously  won,  was  rendered  of  no 
avail,  by  the  complicated  misconduct  of  the  Spanish  government 
and  of  ^e  Spanish  general.  The  same  want  of  provisions  and  . 
of  the  means  of  transport,  which  had  compelled  Sir.  Arthur  to 
halt  atTalavera,  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  victory.  The 
Intruder,  ignorant  of  this,  trembled  for  Madrid,  expecting  every 
hour  to  hear  that  Venegas,  Sir  R.  Wilson,  and  the  combined 
forces  were  marching  upon  that  city,  where  the  people  were  look^ 
iiig  out  for  their  deliverers.  Sir  Robert  had  proceeded  with  his 
corps  to  Navalcarneiro,  notwithstanding  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  enemy's  army.  The  detachment  reached  the 
Guadarrama :  he  had  established  a  communication  with  Ma- 
drid, Belliard  was  preparing  to  withdraw  from  the  city  into  the 
Retiro,  which  had  been  fortified  as  a  citadel,  and  Sir  Robert  had 
made  arrangements  for  entering  the  metropolis  on  the  night  of 
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CHAP,  that  very  day  when  lie  and  his  corps  were  recalled,  because  a 
v^i^  trf'Tif  ra!  action  was  expected.    Some  insurrectionary  movements 
]  SOf).  had  already  appeared,  which  Bclliard  had  been  able  to  suppress ; 
but  it  was  certain  that  the  moment  an  army  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  citizens,  he  would  no  longer  be  able  to  keep  them 
down.    Joseph's  hope,  therefore,  was  from  an  attack  upon  the 
rear  of  the  allies,  to  be  made  by  the  collected  forces  of  Souit^ 
Xey,  and  Mortier,  under  command  of  the  former. 
ols^'"'       Soult,  after  his  retreat  from  Galicia,  occupied  Zamora,  Sala- 
uSik^f  manca,  and  Leon,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  which  he  had 
found  means  to  re-equip.  Ney's  corps  was  quartered  at  Astor^, 
Benevente,  and  Leon  ;  Mortier's  at  Medina  del  Campo,  and 
Vailadolid.   Apprised  of  the  movements  of  the  English,  Soalt 
gare  orders  on  the  20th  for  collecting  the  whole  at  Salamanca^ 
and  four  days  afterwards  was  instructed  by  Jourdan,  in  the  In* 
truder's  name,  to  advance  as  speedily  as  possible  upon  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  by  way  of  Plasencia.   Sir  Arthur,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
force  tn  the  north,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  would  attempt  to 
act.  His  own  army  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  possible  for  hiui 
to  spare  detachments  for  securing  the  passes  of  the  long  moun- 
rv/,M  «.  tain-ridiEe  which  the  French  must  cross.    But  Cuesta  had  sent 

gUctt  to  K-  C> 

the  Marquess  de  la  Reyna,  with  two  battalions  from  his  own  army 
and  two  from  Bejar,  to  occupy  the  Fuerto  de  Banos,  and  given 
orders  to  the  Duque  del  Parque  to  secure  the  Puerto  dePerales, 
by  detachments  from  Ciudad  Kodi  igo.  The  former  point  Sir 
Arthur  considered  safe;  but,  doubting  theDuque's  power  to  spare 
a  sufficient  force  for  the  latter,  he  directed  Beresford,  with  the 
Portugueze  troops,  to  defend  this  pass,  as  the  greatest  service 
which,  in  their  then  state  of  discipline,  they  were  capable  of 
performing. 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  intelligence  was  brought  to  TaUr 
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vent  tihmt  IS^OOOrattoDs  had  be6ft  .i«dei<ed  atF«6Bte  X)ueaa»£br  chap. 

V  vjV 

the  28th,  and  34,000  at  Los  Santos  on  the  sania  day,  for  a  Franch 


tumjt  whkh  it  was  sopponed  was  on  Hi  mmh  to  tha  Paerto  de  1 809. 
Baiios.  Cueata  upoa  tfata  ducovend  tooie  aniiety  refpecting  ^  ''"'^ 
that  pofli,  and  proposed  that  Sir  R.  Wilaoik  with  his  coips  ahonld  ^TaKT' 
be  sent  thither.  This  cxrald  not  be  assented  Uh  for  his  corps  was 
stationed  in  the.  mountains  towards  Escahma^  stiJl  keeping  vip  a 
communication  with  the  people  of  Madrid, . .  an.  advantage  too 
important  to.  be  foregone.  Of  this  Caesta  appeared  sensible; 
yet  he  conld  not  be  pievailed  upon  to  send  a  detachment  from 
his  own  army;  and  Sir  Arthur,  considering,  that  they  had  no 
other  grounds  for  bdiering  this  was  the  point  which  was  threat- 
ened than  that  the  rations  were  ordered,  which  might  be  a  £eint, 
and  hoping  too  that  the  troops  already  there  might  prove  suf- 
^ient,  and  even  that  the  news  of  his  late  victory  might  deter 
the  French  firom  pvoceeding,  did  not  press  the  Spanish  general 
further  that  day.  Night  brought  with  it  the  anxious  feeling 
that  a  point  had  now  become  of  prime  importance^  concerning 
which  he  could  not  be  satisfied  that  proper  meanshad  been  taken 
for  its  defence;  and  in  the  morning  he  again  pressed  Cuesta '''i^M' 
upon  the  subject,  urging  him  to  detach  thith^  a  division  of 
infantry,  with  its  guns,  and  a  commanding  officer  on  whom  he 
could  rely.  CertainLy,"  he  declared*  "  he  never  would  have 
advanced  so  far,  if  reason  had  not  been  given  him  to  believe 
that  pass  was  secure.  The  division  would  not  be  missed  at  Tar 
lavera;  if  it  arrived  in  time  it  would  perform  a  service  of  the 
greatest  moment ;  and  even  if  the  enemy  should  have  crossed.the 
mountains  before  its  arrival,  it  would  then  be  in  a  situation  to 
observe  him."  But  Cuesta  was  not  to  be  persuaded. '  That  day 
and  the  following  elapsed;  on  the  third  capie  tidings  that. the 
French  had  entered  Bejar ;  and  then  the  Spani^  general  ditr 
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crrMv  patched  Bassecourt  with  a  force  which  might  have  sufficed  iiad 
^^^^  time. 

18Q9.  Mortier  began  his  march  from  Salamanca  on  the  S7th,  Soiiit 
followed  on  the  30th,  Ney  two  days  afterwards,  all  taking  the 
^'<'n»  same  route.  The  advance  fell  in  with  the  Marquess  de  la  Beyna's 
out-posts  at  La  Calzala,  and  pursued  them  to  Bejar  and  Col  de 
Bancs.  The  two  battalions  on  which  Cuesta  had  relied  before 
the  appearance  of  danger,  consisted  of  only  600  men,  supplied 
with  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  1  Even  this  was  more  than 
they  employed ;  they  attempted  to  blow  up  the  bridge  called 
Cuesper  de  Hombre»  and  failing  in  that,  retired  without  firing  a 
shot.  The  battalions  of  Bejar  dispersed  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  enemy.  Yet  such  was  the  strength  of  this  position,  that  the 
very  sight  of  the  Spaniards  delayed  Mortier's  march,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dispositions  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  for  forcing  it  if  it  had  been  defended,  and  be  did  not 
enter  Plasencia  till  the  -first  of  August.  The  occupation  of  that 
place  was  of  the  greatest  importance ;  the  French  had  now  in- 
tercepted Sir  Arthur's  communication  with  Portugal,  and  were 
enabled  to  manoeuvre  upon  his 'rear  if  he  advanced  toward 
Madrid,  or  remained  at  Talavera. 
ni^rlju^'^'  Cuesta  now  proposed  that  half  the  British  army  should 
march  against  Soult,  while  the  other  half  maintained  the  post 
at  Talavera.  Sir  Arthur  said  he  was  ready  either  to  go  or  stay 
with  the  whole  British  army,  but  he  would  not  divide  it;  the 
choice  was  left  to  him,  and  he  preferred  going,  thinking  his  own 
troops  were  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  mardi, 
perhaps  even  without  a  contest  It  appears  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  enemy's  force :  Cuesta  estimated  it  at  twelve  or  four> 
teen  thousand,  and  Sir  Arthur  did  not  at  that  time  suppose  it  to  be 
larger.  He  preferred  the  alternative  of  going  fur  another  reason 
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hImh  feeling  it  of  more  importance  to  him  that  the  communi-  chap. 
cation  through  Plasencia  should  be  opened  than  it  was  to  the 
Spaniards,  though  highly  important  to  them  also.   The  move-  1809. 
meats  of  Victor  in  front  induced  him  to  suppose  that  the  enemy,  ^"^^ 
despairing  of  any  better  success  at  Talavera  than  they  had 
already,  experienced,  intended  to  fell  upon  Sir  R.  Wilson,  and 
force  a  passage  by  Escalona  :  thus  to  act  in  concert  with  Soult 
between  the  Alberche  and  the  Tietar.  Sir  Bobert  also  felt  him- 
self seriously  menaced,  and  some  letters  which  he  intercepted 
gave  him  sufficient  information  to  ascertain  that  these  were  the 
plans  of  the  enemy;  he  therefore  informed  the  British  General 
that  he  should  remove  his  artillery  to  St  Ronnn,  occupy  the 
Panada  with  300  men,  a  strong  height  behind  Montillo  with 
600  more,  from  whence  there  was  a  good  retreat  to  St.  Valuela, 
and  return  with  the  rest  to  a  position,  in  readiness  either  to 
occupy  Valuela,  or  obey  such  instructions  as  he  might  receive. 
In  this  state  of  things,  Sir  Arthur  perceived  how  possible  it  was 
that  Cuesta  might  be  forced  to  quit  Talavera  before  he  could 
return  to  it,  and  this  made  him  uneasy  for  his  hospital.  At 
all  events,  he  thought  it  too  far  advanced.   He  therefore  en- 
treated  Cuesta  to  make  a  requisition  for  carts,  and  ronove  the 
wounded  as  expeditiously  as  was  consistent  with  their  safety, 
by  first  sending  them  to  an  intermediate  station  at  no  great 
distance,  from  whence  they  might  gradually  be  passed  to  the 
place  which  should  ultimately  be  fixed  upon.    He  wrote  to 
Bassecourt,  requesting  that  he,  with  that  division  which'  had 
been  dispatched  to  secure  the  passes  after  they  had  been  lost, 
would  halt  at  Centiello,  and  watch  the  vale  of  Plasencia;  and 
he  again  recommended  to  the  Spanish  commander,  that  Venegas 
should  be  ordered  to  threaten  Madrid  by  the  road  of  Arganda, 
that  being  the  only  means  whereby  it  was  possible  to  alarm  the 
enemy,,  and  make  him  divide  his  forces. 
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cnAr.  Having  thus  taken  every  precaution,  he  marched  to  Oropeia, 
^^^^  ^®  intention  of  either  compelling  Soult  to  retreat,  or  giving 
1  aop.  him  battle.  At  five  in  the  evening  he  learned  that  the  enemy 
were  at  Naval  Moral,  not  more  than  eighteen  miles  distant; 

rZrtl\i    ^^^^  having  placed  themselves  between  him  and  the  bridge  of 

%TJ^Vr  *8  if  they  meant  to  cut  oflf  his  retreat  acroM  the  Tagus. 

Artk»r.  An  hour  afterwards  dispatches  came  from  Talavera,  inclosing 
an  intercepted  letter  from  Jourdan  to  Soult,  wherein  the  latter 
was  told  that  the  British  army  was  at  least  Sd^OOO  strong,  and 
yet  he  was  ordered  to  bring  it  to  action  wherever  he  could  find 
it ;  from  this  Cuesta  inferred  that  Soult  could  not  have  less  than 
30,000  men,  and  this  was  the  precise  number  at  which  the  friar, 
OD  whom  the  letter  had  been  found,  stated  his  army.  But  the 
most  grierous  part  of  the  intelligence  was,  that  Victor  was  again 
advancing,  and  had  reached  St  Olalla,  and  that  Cuesta,  seeing 
himself  threatened  both  in  front  and  in  flank,  and  apprehending 
the  British  would  require  assistance,  was  determined  to  march 
and  join  them.  Painful  as  it  was  thus  to  abandon  the  wounded, 
he  considered  that  he  must  have  abandoned  them  if  be  were 
driven  from  the  position,  and  that  position  being  now  open  on 
the  left,  he  did  not  think  himself  able  to  maintain  it.  Sir  Ar> 
diur  immediately  wrote  to  represent  tliat  the  danger  was  far  less 
imminent  than  Cuesta  apprehended;  the  enemy,  he  thought, 
were  not  likely  to  attack  Talavera,  nor  to  occupy  the  British 
long.  It  would  be  time  to  march  when  they  knew  that  the 
French  had  forced  their  way  at  Escalona,  or  were  breaking  up 
from  St  Olalla.  Victor  was  certainly  aU  tie,  and  Sebastiani 
and  the  Intruder  occupied  by  Venegas.  .\i  events  he  urged 
him  to  delay  his  march  till  the  next  day,  send  oti  his  commissariat 
and  baggage  before  him,  and  halt  in  the  woods  till  the  wounded 
were  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo.  Soult's  force,  he  said, 
was  certainly  overrated. 
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Sir  Arthur's  mistake  upon  this  subicct  arose  from  his  being  CHAP. 

\XIV 

ignorant  that  Morticr  had  formed  a  junction  with  this  army.  >^^^^^ 
He  supposed  that  it  consisted  only  of  the  corps  of  Soult  and  1809. 
Ney,  who  had  broy</ht  ont  of  (ialicia  18,000  men,  the  remains 
of  36,(XK)  with  which  they  entered  that  country'.  Cuesta,  how- 
ever, was  better  informed ;  and  he  liimself  altered  his  opinion 
of  the  enemy's  foree  when  be  considered  the  positive  orders 
which  the  Intruder  luul  given  for  attacking  tlie  British  army, 
supposing  it  to  consist  of  Ji5,000  men.  Cuesta  had  not  asked  JJj'S^fiSl 
Sir  Arthur's  advice,  and  did  not  wait  to  receive  it:  he  left 
Talavera  before  it  reached  him,  marched  all  night,  and  joined 
the  British  at  Oropesa  soon  after  daylight  on  the  4th,  His  ap- 
prehension of  danger  to  himself  was  well  founded :  it  was  not 
without  'jreat  exertions  and  heavy  loss  tliat  the  combined  armies 
had.  repulsed  the  French  at  Talavera;  well,  therefore,  might  he 
despair  of  withstanding  them  alone  if  they  returned  to  the  attack. 
But  the  danger  which  by,  this  hasty  retreat  he  averted  from  him- 
self, he  brought  upon  Venegas  and  Sir  Arthur;  and  the  latter, 
in  addition  to  the  mortification  of  having  his  wounded  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  saw  himself  exposed  to  an  attack  in 
front  and  in  rear  at  the  same  time  by  two  armies,  each  superior 
to  his  own.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  retreat,  otherwise  nvrr. 
nothing  but  two  victones  could  extricate  the  troops  from  their 
perilous  situation,  and  they  were  little  capable  of  extraordinary 
exertion8,Dot  having  had  their  full  allowance  of  provisions  for  se- 
veral  days.  The  bridge  of  Almaraz  had  been  destroyed,  and  when 
the  Marques  de  la  Reyna  abandoned  his  post  at  the  pass,  he 
made  for  this  point,  with  the  intention  of  removing  the  bridge  of 
boats  that  had  been  placed  there ;  the  boats  indeed  might  be 
still  iii  the  river,  but  it  was  thought  impossible  to  reach  Almaraz 
without  a  battle.  If  he  inoved  on  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  the 
French  from  Talavera  would  break  down  the  bridge  of  Anco- 
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CHAP,  bispo,  and  thus  intercept  the  only  way  by  which  a  retreat  was 
practicable ;  the  same  danger  would  be  incurred  if  he  took  a 
I8O9.  position  at  Oropesa.   Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to  cross 
at  Arzobispo,  while  it  was  yet  m  his  power,  and  Luke  up  a  de- 
fensive post  upon  the  Tagus  :  the  sooner  a  defensive  line  should 
be  taken,  the  more  likely  were  the  troops  to  be  able  to  defend 
it.    On  the  day,  therefore,  lliat  Cuesta  formed  his  uului  tunate 
junction,  Sir  Arthur  retreated  by  this  route,  and  crossed.  Cuesta 
followed  on  the  niiiht  of  the  5th. 
*i««j!frf"        Sir  Arthur  had  left  Colonel  Mackinnon  ui  command  at  Ta- 
Mjir^wNi,  jgygj,,^  \vit\i  the  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  aiiiounbiig, 
with  those  attaciied  to  the  hospital,  to  about  5000  persons.  On 
tlie  evening  of  one  day  the  charge  had  been  given  limi,  and  on 
the  next  at  noon  Cuesta  informed  him  that  Soult  was  at  i- lasencia 
with  30,000  men,  and  that  \'ictor  was  in  his  front,  only  six  leagues 
distant ;  the  monk  who  discovered  their  plans,  being  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  from  the  Intruder  to  Soult,  was  in  the  room  :  it  was 
his  intention  to  retire  at  dusk  with  the  Spanish  army  and  join 
Sir  Arthur,  and  the  hospital  had  better  be  got  of!"  before  that 
time.    Colonel  ^lackinnon  had  been  instructed,  in  case  of  such 
necessity,  to  make  for  Mevid  i  In  way  of  the  Pucnte  del  Arzo- 
bispo :  but  it  was  with  dithculLy  he  could  procure  from  Cuesta 
seven  waggons  to  remove  a  few  of  the  wounded.    There  was  no 
alternative  bmt  to  recommcud  those  whom  ther*;  m  ;ti-  i\n  ])(>s^i- 
bility  of  removing  to  the  honour  and  luimanity  ol  the  French 
connnanders  ;  and  Colonel  ^laekiunon,  who  had  lived  in  I'rance, 
and  was  ui  every  respect  one  of  the  most  accomplished  otiicers 
in  the  British  army,  did  this  in  a  manner  which  was  believed 
to  ha\  e  laid  great  eftect  in  obtaining  for  them  the  humane  and 
honourable  treatment  they  received.    All  who  were  able  to 
march  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  three  that  afternoon,  and 
proceed  to  Calera  that  night, . .  a  town  which  the  French  had 
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'  completeljT  destroyed.  The  next  day  they  were  overtaken  at  chap. 
Arzobispo  by  the  British  army,  and  instead  of  passing  the  ni^t 
there,  as  had  been  intended,  were  ordered  to  proceed.  Forty  1809. 
bollock-cars  were  added  to  their  means  of  transport,  but  in  such 
iU  repair  for  some  of  the  worst  roads  in  the  world,  that  only 
eleven  of  them  reached  Deleltosa.  A  more  difficult  six  days' 
march  could  hardly  be  conceived,  and  the  difficulty  was  of  a  kind 
more  trying  to  a  brave  and  feeling  mind  than  danger.  There 
was  only  a  commissary's  clerk  to  provide  for  them,  and  the  run- 
away Spaniards  were  plundering  the  small  magazines  in  all  the 
villages.  Reports  that  the  French  had  crossed  the  Tagus,  and 
were  in  their  front,  alarmed  his  men,  who  were  in  no  conditicm 
for  the  field,  and  many  of  them  took  to  tiie  mountains.  Mac- 
kinnon  mustered  his  force  in  a  convent  near  Deleitosa;  it  con- 
sisted then  of  2000  men,  and  these  he  conducted  to  Elvas,  with- 
out magazines,  with  no  assistance  firom  the  magistrates,  who,  on 
the  contrary,  sometimes  evinced  a  hostile  disposition ;  and  with 
evch  want  of  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  people  (made  callous 
by  selfishness,  and  selfish  by  necessity) ,  that  he  was  often  obliged 
to  use  violet  means,  or  the  men  must  have  been  starved. 

The  British  army  was  now  stationed  at  Deleitosa,  whence 
they  could  defend  the  point  of  Almaraz  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Tagus.  Cuesta  remained  at  Arzobispo ;  but  so  little  in  con- 
cert with  Sir  Arthur,  that  he  moved  his  head-quarters,  and  suf- 
fered three  days  to  elapse  without  sending  him  any  information 
of  his  plans  or  movements.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  he  removed 
to  Pe»leda  de  Grarbin,  leaving  two  divisions  of  infantry  and 
Alburquerque's  division  of  cavaliy  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
river.  This  was  an  imprudent  measure,  for  the  enemy  were  in 
force  on  the  left  bank ;  they  had  already  attempted  to  win  the 
bridge,  and  were  now  erectiug  batteries.  The  bridge  was  barri- 
caded, and  defended  by  several  batteries  with  embrasures  con* 
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CHAP,  nected  by  a  covered  way,  and  upon  these  works  the  genera) 
relied  with  such  confidence,  that  he  thought  he  might  safely 


withdraw  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to  more  convenient  qiiap* 
ters.    Cuesta  ought  to  have  understood  the  nature  of  this  post; 
he  had  been  blamed  for  abandoning  it  in  the  former  part  of  the 
year:  satisfied,  however,  with  having  fortified  the  bridge,  he 
never  thought  of  examining  whether  the  river  might  not  be  ford- 
Atif.  8.    able.    Mortier,  who  commanded  the  corps  of  the  French  which 
led  the  pursuit,  erected  batteries  to  call  olf  the  attention  of  the 
Spaniards,  while  he  ordered  the  chief  of  his  staff,  Dombrowsky, 
with  two  good  swimmers,  to  sound  the  Tagus.    His  officer 
2*^SS,  of  engineers  had  observed,  that  when  the  Spanish  horse  were 
^      brought  to  drink  they  went  some  way  into  the  river ;  trial  was 
made  where  this  indication  promised  some  hope  of  success, 
and  a  good  ford,  passable  even  for  infantry,  was  found  there, 
not  two  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge  and  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries.  Soult,  who  had  now  come  up,  resolved  to  effect  the 
passage  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  Spaniards  would  be 
taking  their  mid-day  sleep,  and  might  be  surprised.   He  cal- 
culated upon  a  carelessness  which  he  was  sure  to  find.  The 
Spaniards  relied  upon  the  river  for  their  defence,  never  having 
deemed  it  needful  to  ascertain  how  far  it  might  be  relied  on: 
the  passage  was  accomplished  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  aware 
of  the  attempt;  the  works  of  the  bridge  were  taken  in  the  rear, 
some  of  the  Spanish  artillerymen  were  cut  down  at  their  guns, 
xoiiiu,,         others,  in  a  mi^ner  not  to  be  justified  by  any  laws  of  war^ 
were  compelled  to  turn  them  upon  their  countrymen ;  the  works 
were  presently  demolished,  and  the  way  opened  for  Girard's 
infantry.  Alburquerque's  cavalry  were  reposing  under  some 
trees,  &  short  league  from  the  scene  of  action ;  at  the  first  alarm 
they  hastened  to  support  their  countrymen;  and  their  charge 
jyS^   was  made  with  such  resolution  and  effect,  that  Soult  is  said  to 
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have  thought  of  firing  grape  upon  them  through  his  own  men, 
as  the  only  means  of  r^>elling  them.  But  succours  came  to  the 
French  in  time  .for  preventing  this  atrocious  expedient;  and  the  1809. 
Spaniards,  hone  and  foot  alike*  retreated,  or  rather  6ed  through 
amoantainous  country,  which  favoured  their  escape,  leaving  their 
ammunition,  their  baggage,  and  the  whole  of  their  artillery.  The 
slain  were  estimated  by  the  French  at  1600  men,  most  of  whom 
were  cut  down  in  a  pursuit  from  which  the  enemy  returned  with 
every  man  his  sabre  red  with  blood.  Some  of  the  French  were 
drowned  in  the  passage,  their  other  loss  was  trifling.  The  same 
(rightful  circumstance  as  at  Talavera  occurred  after  the  action ; 
the  herbage  took  fire ;  the  wind  spread  the  flames  far  and  Mride, 
among  stubble,  dry  shrubs,  and  groves  of  ilex  and  of  olives ; . . 
on  all  sides  the  cries  of  the  wounded  were  heard ;  and  through  jv^^,, 
the  night  muskets  which,  the  fugitives  had  thrown  away  went  off, 
cartridges  took  fire,  and  cassoons  of  artillery  exploded. 

The  commonest  precaution  might  have  saved  the  Sflaniards  j^^^ 
from  this  defeat,  in  which,  though  the  loss  of  men  was  not  great, 
that  of  artillery  and  ammunition  was  considerable,  and  the  moral 
effect  upon  the  troops  of  more  importance  than  .either.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  Sonlt  advanced  to  Arsobispo  in  the  sole 
hope  of  profiting  by  the  negligence  of  the  Spanish  commanders 
to  strike  some  such  blow ;  for  the  enemy  had  no  intention  at  this 
time  of  carrying  the  war  into  Extremadora,  finding  Almaraz  too 
well  defended,  and  the  fords,  which  were  said  to  exist  below  the 
bridge,  impassable.  Ney  had  formed  the  design  of  crossing 
them,  and  taking  possession  of  the  defiles  of  Deleitosa  and 
Xaraicejo,  thus  to  cut  off  the  retreat  <ii  the  English  toward  Por^ 
tugal ;  but  those  points  were  secured  by  Sir  Arthur,  as  well  as 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  the  French  Marshal  was  ordered 
back  to  Salamanca  to  secure  that  part  of  the  country,  in  concert 
with  Kellermann,  against  the  Duque  del  Tarquc  and  the  Conde 
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CHAP,  de  Norona,  who  had  I jeen  prevented  from  occupying  the  enemy 
on  that  side  for  want  ot  artillery  and  cavalry  :  the  former,  how- 

180y.  ever,  was  now  beginning  to  act  on  the  oileni>ive.  t y  began 
\n>-  march  on  the  9th  to  the  Puerto  de  Bafios,  in  his  way  towards 
01(1  Castiile ;  and  this  brought  him  in  contact  with  ^ir  liobert 
Wilson. 

sCr^  wS  ^Vhen  the  iiritish  commander  left  Talavera, Cuesta's  advanced 
TJ^L  guard  was  in  communication  \\  ith  Sir  Robert,  and  that  officer  was 
B»no*.  inforint  d  (*f  the  intended  retreat  of  the  Spaniards,  that  he  might 
in  like  manner  fall  back.  But  he  was  advanced  too  far  for  this 
to  be  practicable  ;  after  a  long  march  through  the  mountains, 
he  found  himself,  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  six  leagues  from 
Arzobispo  ;  the  high  road  between  Oropesa  and  Talavera  was 
to  be  crossed,  and  Victor  was  in  possession  of  Talavera  ;  think- 
ing it,  therefore,  too  late  to  reach  Arzobispo,  he  determined  to 
move  by  Puerto  dc  San  Julien  and  Centinello,  and  cross  the 
Tietar  toward  the  mountains.  On  the  11th  he  reached  Bauos, 
and  had  set  out  the  following  morning  on  the  road  of  (irenadilla, 
to  restore  by  this  route  his  communication  with  the  allied  armies, 
when  a  cloud  of  dust  was  perceived  on  the  road  of  Plasencia, 
and  a  peasant  assured  him  it  proceeded  from  a  body  of  the 
enemy.  Keadily  believing  what  was  so  probable,  he  turned 
back,  and  took  post  in  front  of  Banos,  placing  200  Spanish  in- 
fantry under  Colonel- Grant  in  advance  of  Aldea  Nueva.  The 
enemy's  chasseurs  and  voltigeurs  advanced  in  consideraljle 
bodies  under  General  Lorset;  and  Grant,  after  a  resistance  in 
which  the  Spaniards  demeaned  themselves  gallantly,  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back.  The  French  then  attempted  to  cut  off  Sir 
Bobert's  own  legion,  which  was  posted  between  Aldea  Nueva 
and  Batios:  he  had  strengthened  his  position  by  every  means 
which  the  time  allowed,  so  that  they  could  only  advance  gra- 
dually, and  with  sevete  loss  from  the  fire  of  musketry  which  was 
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kept  up  upon  tliem.   At  length  put  of  the  Merida  battalion  on  ch  ap. 
the  right  gave  way,  and  a  road  was  thus  left  open  by  which  the  i];^^^ 
position  might  have  been  turned.    Then  Sir  Bobert  ordered  a  1809- 
retreat  upon  the  heights  above  Banos,  and  from  thence  sent  to  i^ls. 
secure  the  road  of  Monte  Mayor,  which  turned  the  Puerto  de 
Banos,  a  league  in  the  rear,  and  by  which  the  french  were  di- 
recting a  column.   Don  Carlos  d'Espagna  came  up  at  this  time 
with  his  battalion  of  light  infantry,  took  post  along  the  heights 
commanding  the  road  to  Bafios,  and  enabled  Sir  Bobert  to  de- 
tach a  party  to  the  mountain  on  the  left,  commanding  the  main 
road.  On  the  Extremadura  side  this  Puerto  is  ,not  a  pass  of 
such  strength  as  on  the  side  of  Castille.   Sir  Bobert  had  no 
artillery,  and  the  French  were  not  less  than  treble  the  number 
of  his  troops ;  nevertheless  he  maintained  his  ground  for  nine  . 
.hours.  At  six  in  the  evening  three  columns  of  the  enemy  sue- . 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  height  on  the  left ;  his  post  was  then  no 
longer  tenable,  and  h»  retired  along  the  mountains,  leaving 
open  the  main  toad,  along  which  a  considerable  column  of 
cavalry  immediately  hastened^  It  came  in  sight  of  the  battalion 
of  Seville,  which  had  been  left  at  Bejar  with  orders  to  foUow  on  - 
the  morrow ;  but  when  Sir  Bobert  was  obliged  to  retire,  and 
the  action  commenced,  he  ordered  it  to  the  pass  to  watch  the 
Monte  Mayor  road  and  the  heights  on  the  rear  of  his  left*  As 
soon  as  the  French  cavalry  came  nigh,  an  officer'  with  some 
dragoons  rode  on»  and  called  out  to  &e  Spanish  commanders  to 
surrender.  They  were  answered  by  a  volley  that  killed  the 
whole  party ;  the  Spaniards  then  began  to  mount  the  heights ; 
they  were  attacked  and  surrounded  by  two  bodies,  one  of  horse, 
the  other  of  foot;  but  they  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way 
through,  and  Ney,  having  forced  the  pass,  hastened  on  to  Sala- 
manca. Sir  Bobert's  loss  was  not  considerable,  and  after  halting 
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CHAP,  two  days  at  Biiranda  de  Castana?*  to  rest  his  men»  and  collect 

those  who  were  dispersed,  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 
1 809.      The  retreat  of  tluesta  from  Talavera,  how-ever  much  both  the 
former  and  subsequent  conduct  of  that  general  may  deserve 
Mter^rX^  censure,  was,  under  his  circumstances,  at  least  an  excusable 
measure.  About  1500  of  the  wounded  were  left,  whom  there  was 
no  time  to  remove ;  most  of  whom,  indeed,  were  not  in  a  state 
to  bear  removal.    Cuesta  had  hardly  begun  his  march  before 
the  French  were  in  sight.    When  Victor  entered  the  town  he 
found  some  of  the  wounded,  French  and  English  alike,  lying  on 
the  ground  in  the  Plaza.  After  complimenting  the  English,  and 
observing  that  they  understood  the  laws  and  courtesies  of  war,  he 
told  them  there  was  one  thing  which  they  did  not  understand,  and 
rkttrto.  that  was  how  to  deal  with  the  Spaniards.    He  then  sent  soldiers 

 1 

to  every  house,  with  orders  to  the  inhabitants  immediately  to 
receive  and  accommodate  the  wounded  of  the  two  nations,  who 
were  lodged  together,  one  English  and  one  Frenchman  ;  and  he 
expressly  directed  that  the  Englislunan  should  always  be  served 
first.    Many  had  already  died  in  the  square,  and  the  stones 
were  covered  with  bluod  ;  V^ictor  ordered  the  townsmen  to  come 
with  spades  and  besoms,  remove  and  bury  tiie  dead,  and  cleanse 
the  Plaza;  he  was  speedil)  obi  \  (  d,  and  then  the  French  said 
the  place  was  tit  for  them  to  walk  hi.    This  was  dune  a  few 
hours  after  they  entered  the  town.    The  next  day  the  troops 
were  assembled  at  noon,  and  liberty  of  pillaging  for  three  hours 
was  allowed  them.    Every  man  was  provided  with  a  hammer 
and  a  small  saw  for  this  purpuse  in  his  knapsack,  and  they 
filed  off  by  beat  of  drum  in  regular  parties  to  the  diflferent 
quarters  of  the  town  upon  this  work,  as  a  business  with  which 
they  were  well  acquainted.    Nothing  escaped  their  search: 
they  discovered  corn  enough  to  supply  the  Frencli  army  for 
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three  months;  these  mainiztnes  had  been  concealed  both  from  chap. 
the  Spanish  and  English  generals,  aad  the  owners  were  now 


punished  for  their  treachery  to  their  countrymen  and  their  1809. 
allies,  by  the  loss  of  the  whole.    Dollars  enoii  t^li  to  load  eight  — ''^^ 
niules  were  also  found  hidden  beneath  some  broken  wheels  and 
rubbish  in  a  yard  belonging  to  one  of  the  convents. 

The  behaviour  of  Victor  to  the  wounded  English  deserves  »/ 

^         ■  the  B<yl,of 

more  especially  to  be  mentioned,  because  Soult  was  carrying  «ro»rw. 
on  the  war  with  unrelenting  barbarity.  From  Plasencia  he  laid 
waste  the  fertile  vale  in  which  that  city  stands  with  fire  and 
sword.  Serradilla,  Pasanon,  Arroyo-Molinos,  ElBarrado,  Gar- 
ganta  la  OUa,  Texada,  Riolobos,  Malpartida,  and  La  Oliva, 
were  burnt  by  his  troops,  who,  when  they  were  not  otherwise 
employed,  went  ouf  upon  the  highways,  robbed  every  person 
whose  ill  fortune  compelled  them  to  travel  in  this  miserable 
country,  and  usually  killed  those  whom  they  robbed.  D.  Juan 
Alvarez  de  Castro,  the  Bishop  of  Coria,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
was  murdered  by  these  wretches.  When  Lapisse,  in  the  month 
of  June,  marched  from  Salamanca  to  Alcantara,  the  Bishop  with 
great  difficulty  and  fatigue  escaped ;  but  the  hardships  which 
he  then  undcr\vcnt  were  too  much  for  one  in  such  extreme 
old  age,  and  when  Soult  quartered  himself  in  this  part  of  the 
<:ountry,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  in  the  village  of  Los  Hoyoft. 
Had  he  t)een  removed  he  must  have  died  upon  the  road ;  it  wa», 
therefore,  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity  that  he  should 
remain  and  take  his  chance.  Three  of  his  clergy  and  some  of 
his  domestics  remained  with  him  ;  and  a  few  old  men  took  re- 
fuge under  the  same  roof,  thinking  the  presence  of  their  venerable 
pastor  -would  render  it  a  safe  asylum.  The  French  entered  the 
village,  and  took  possession  of  the  house  wherie  the  old  prelate 
lay  in  bed.  His  chaplains  met  them,  and  iDtreated  protection 
for  their  spiritual  father,  and  his  domestics  waited  upon  them* 
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Venegat't 

army  kept 
in  inaction 
before  and 
after  tite 

Tmlneim. 


hoping  to  obtain  favour,  or  at  least  to  escape  injury.  But  after 
these  ruHian»  luid  eaten  and  drank  what  was  set  before  them, 
they  phmdert  d  the  house  of  every  thing  which  could  be  con- 
verted to  their  own  use,  and  destroyed  whatever  they  could  not 
carry  away.  Then  they  fell  upon  the  unhappy  people  of  the 
house,  one  of  whom  they  killed,  and  wounded  six  others  ;  lastly, 
they  drugged  the  Bishop  from  his  bed,  and  discharged  tw« 
muskets  into  his  body. 

The  plans  of  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Extremadura  were  ef- 
fected ;  they  who  had  so  lately  trembled  for  Madrid  had  seen  the 
allied  armies  recross  the  Tagus,  and  they  gave  themselves  credit 
for  the  fortunate  issue  of  a  campaign,  in  which,  if  it  had  not  bees 
for  the  misconduct  of  the  Spanish  General  and  of  the  Central 
Junta,  they  must  luiTe  been  driyen  to  the  Ebro.  On  the  side  of 
La  Mancha  they  were  not  less  successful.  Venegas,  on  the  14tli 
of  Julyy  had  received  orders  to  occupy  the  attentioii  of  the 
enemy,  aad  divert  them  from  the  allied  armies  as  much  as  po»* 
•ible,  without  endangering  himself.  In  consequence  he  ad- 
vanced his  army  from  El  Moral,  Ynfanles,  Puerto  Elano,  and 
Valdepenas,.  to  Damiel,  La  Solana,  £1  Corral  de  Caraquel,  and 
M anzanares,  keeping  his  head-quarters  still  at  Santa  Cms  de 
Mudela,  and  expecting  intelligence  which  would  justify  him  in 
advancing  to  Consuegra  and  Madrilejos.  At  this  time  he  snp- 
pospd  it  was  the  intention  of  the  combined  aimin  to  march  upon 
Madrid ;  and  when  the  want  both  of  provisions  and  means  of 
transport  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  British  army  to  proceed, 
Cuesta  gave  him  no  intelligence  of  this,  thereby  exposing  him 
to  be  destroyed,  if  the  French,  instead  of  marching  upon  Tala- 
vera,  had  directed  their  attack  a^dnst  him.  Cuesta's  whole 
conduct  respecting  the  British  army  was  so  utterly  unreasonable, 
that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  ascribing  it  to  obstinacy 
and  incapacity.  The  wants  of  the  British  army  were  palpable j 
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he  bad  them  before  his  eyes,  aod  could  at  any  moment  have  CHAP, 
tatiflfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  every  complaint  which  he  received) 
yet  he  concealed  the  real  state  of  things  both  from  bis  own  go-  1809. 
veroment  and  from  Venegas,  to  both  of  whom  it  was  of  such  es- 
sential  importance  that  they  should  be  accurately  informed.  The 
Spanish  gOTermnent  received  true  intelligence  from  Mr.  Frere, 
and  in  consequence  they  dispatched  a  courier  to  Venegas,  direct- 
ing him  to  suspend  his  operations,  and  take  up  a  defensive  posir 
tion.  Cuesta^s  neglect  rendered  it  prudent  to  dispatch  these  or- 
ders ;  but  one  eril  produced  another.  Two  hours  after  the  arrival 
of  the  courier,  Venegas  received  intelligence  of  the  victory  of 
Talavera,  which  was  the  more  unexpected,  because  the  Intruder, 
true  to  the  French  system,  had  published  an  extr^ndinary 
gazette,  stating  that  he  had  defeated  the  allied  armies  on  the 
26th.  Venegas  ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  the  neighbour- 
ing churches,  and  celebrated  the  victory  by  a  general  discharge : 
but  he  failed  to  improve  it ;  and,  instead  of  considering  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Junta  had  dictated  his  instruc- 
tions were  now  entirely  changed,  he  adhered  strictly  to  them, 
and  lost  the  opportunity  of  advancing  to  Madrid;  thus  con- 
summating the  series  of  blunders  by  which  a  campaign  so  weH 
planned,  and  a  victory  so  bravely  won,  were  rendered  fruitless. 
Had  he  pushed  for  that  city  immediately,  lie  might  have  en- 
tered it;  Sir  Robert  Wilson  w(  >uld  have  joined  him  there,  the 
resources  of  the  city  would  have  been  secured  for  the  alli»,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  capital  would  have  raised  the  whole  country 
far  and  near  against  the  French.  If  Alburquerque  had  i:om- 
manded  this  army,  the  momentous  opportunity  would  not  have 
been  lost. 

Venegas  therefore  remained  with  his  vanguard  at  Aranjuez,  //u .  w.,. 
and  his  head-quarters  at  Oca&a,  while  another  division  of  his 
amy  under  l4icy  was  employed  in  an  idle  attempt  upon  Toledo^ 
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CHAP,  whic  h,  ns  he  did  not  choose  to  destroy  the  houses  from  whence 
the  enemy  fired  at  him,  because  it  was  a  Spanish  town,  could 
not  possibly  succeed,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been 
made.  On  the  third  day  after  the  battle  C'jiesta  wrote  to  \^e- 
neo;as,  directing  him  to  advance  upon  Madrid.  This  opera- 
tion," he  said,  "  must  oblige  Victor  to  detach  a  large  part  of 
his  force  toward  the  capital,  in  which  case  the  allies  would  pur- 
sue him  to  that  city,  and  if  any  unforeseen  accident  should 
compel  V  euegas  to  retire,  he  might  retreat  by  Arganda  and 
along  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,"  This  letter  was  written  at 
eleven  at  night.  Twelve  hours  afterwards  Cuesta  forwarded  a 
second  dispatch,  stating  that  Victor's  army  had  marched  in  the 
direction  of  Torrijos  and  Toledo.  Venegas,  upon  receiving  the 
first,  ordered  his  whole  force  to  unite  at  Aranjue/,  meaning  to 
lose  no  time  in  reaciiing  the  capital.  The  contents  of  the  second 
staggered  him  ;  if  the  enemy  marched  for  Toledo,  they  would 
fall  on  his  rear-guard  ;  if  they  went  through  'i'orri  jos  direct  upon 
Madrid,  they  had  the  start,  and  would  get  between  him  and  that 
city.  He  determined  tlierefore  still  to  collect  his  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aranjuez,  and  there  wait  for  fresh  orders; 
and  he  reminded  Cuesta  !iow  indispensably  Decessary  it  was 
that  their  movements  should  be  combined. 
'  •'TT"  His  ariin  w;is  collected  on  the  nitiht  of  the  3d,  leaving  only 

ofCHtaa.  5(jo  foot  and  200  horse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo.  The 
next  day  he  received  another  dispatch  from  Cuesta,  telling  him 
of  his  march  from  Talavera  to  reinfort  (  Sir  Arthur.  This  letter 
was  written  with  preposterous  conhdence  ;  he  was  iioing,  he 
said,  to  secure  the  victory  against  Soult,  after  w  hich  tiiey  should 
return  to  attack  \'ictor.  Meantime  he  advised  Venegas  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  general  actions  with  better  disciplined  troops  than 
their  own  did  not  suit  them.  Veneiras  felt  the  danger  of  his 
own  situation,  but  his  prevailing  feelings  were  indignation  an4 
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resentment  at  the  multiplied  proofs  of  incapacitv  which  Cuesta  CHAP. 

XXIV* 

had  given,  lie  wrote  to  his  government,  stating,  "  that  he  was  . 
thus  left  to  himself  with  an  army  inferior  in  number  to  the  1809. 
enemy,  and,  by  the  acknowledgement  of  the  captain-ccneral,  -iT***^ 
inferior  in  discipline  also:  how  much  more  deeply  should  he 
have  been  committed,  if,  in  obedience  to  that  general's  orders, 
he  had  marched  upon  Madrid,  relying  on  the  promised  support 
of  tlip  allied  armies !"  The  rertection  was  just  as  well  as  natural ; 
but  V  enegas  ou'j-lit  to  have  reflected  also,  that  if  he  had  marched 
upon  ]\Iadrid  m  tune,  that  support  would  not  have  failed  him. 
He  added,  that  no  clioice  was  left,  save  of  commencing  a  retreat, 
which  would  dispirit  the  troops,  and  destroy  the  national  en- 
thusiasm in  all  the  places  which  they  had  occupied  and  must 
now  abandon.  Consequences  like  these,  wliich  wert  iniine- 
diately  before  his  eyes,  made  him  determine  to  remain  where  he 
was,  and  fight  if  he  were  attacked,  preferring  to  be  cut  topiece; 
rather  than  submit  to  a  shameful  tlight. 

The  enemy  were  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  had  j^f 
been  exposed  from  the  army  of  La  Mancha.  The  Intruder,  STiMMfe' 
after  his  defeat  at  Talavera,  retreated  to  Santa  Olalla,  leaving 
Victor  to  take  up  a  position  behind  the  Albcrche,  and  watch  the 
rnmbined  armies.  The  next  day  he  moved  to  fiargas  and  Olias, 
near  Toledo.  On  the  night  of  the  31st,  he  received  advices  from 
Victor,  who  being  alarmed  by  Sir  Uobert  Wilson's  movements, 
was  about  to  fall  back  to  Maqueda ;  at  the  same  time  he  learnt 
that  Venegas  was  collecting  his  force  at  Aranjuez  and  threaten- 
innf  Madrid.  Alarmed  at  this,  he  ordered  Sebastiani  and  the 
corps  of  reserve  to  take  up  a  position  at  Illescas,  from  whence 
they  might  either  advance  rapidly  to  support  Victor,  or  to  attack 
Venegas.  Victor's  next  advices  expressed  farther  fears  from 
tlie  troops  at  Escalona,  whose  force  he  supposed  to  be  far 
greater  tliaa  it  was :  "  If  the  eaemy  advanced  in  that  direction, ' 
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CHAP,  he  5?aid,  '*  as  seemed  probable,  he  should  retire  to  Mostoles." 
XXIV 

y,^,,,^^  Joseph,  ti  cmbling  for  the  capital,  moved  to  that  place  himself 
1809.  in  the  night  between  the  Sd  and  4th :  Mostoles  is  only  twelve 

s^SlSlULm  miles  from  Madrid, .  .  so  near  had  the  scene  of  action  been 
brought  From  thence,  having  learnt  that  Victor's  apprehen- 
sions had  subsided,  he  turned  back  on  the  following  night  to 
Valdemoro,  summoned  Sebastian!  thither,  and  ordered  an  attack 
to  be  made  upon  Venegas. 

vcn,g«f         That  general  expected  such  an  attack  from  the  moment  when 

prepare!  Jar  * 

he  was  apprised  of  Cuesta's  retreat.  At  daybreak  on  the  .5th,  he 
went  from  his  he;id-(|uartcrs  at  Temblcque  to  reconnoitre  the 
position  at  Aranjuez.  The  Queen's  Bridge  was  the  only  oiu  which 
had  not  been  broken  down  ;  his  first  measure  was  to  recall  Lacy 
with  the  advanced  ginii  fl  from  Puente  Largo  on  the  Xnraraa, 
that  he  might  secure  his  retreat  over  this  bridge  in  time  ;  then 
he  resolved  to  occupy  the  rani^e  of  heights  adjacent  to  Ontigola, 
beginning  from  Mount  Parnaso,  and  to  defend  the  passage  of 
the  river.  HavinLr  directed  these  measures,  he  returned  to  his 
quarters,  leaving  (jiron  in  command  of  the  three  divisions  upon 
the  Ta2:us.  Three  hours  had  hardh^  elapsed  b(  lOrt*  Giron  sent 
word  that  larG^e  columns  of  horse  and  foot  and  artillery  were 
marching  upon  Puentc  Largo,  and  that  some  had  already  crossed 
the  Xarama  ;  this  was  followed  by  tidings  that  a  great  dust  was 
seen  in  the  direction  of  the  ford  of  Anover.  It  could  not  now 
be  doubted  that  a  serious  attack  was  about  to  be  made  ;  the  ford 
would  certainly  be  attempted,  and  Venegas  was  apprehensive 
that  he  should  be  assailed  in  the  rear  at  the  same  time  by  troops 
from  Toledo.  He  therefore  ordered  Lacy  to  cross  the  Queen's 
Bridge,  and  break  it  down ;  and  marched  his  reserve  from 
Ocaria  to  the  height  on  the  left  of  the  road  between  that  town 
and  Aranjuez,  where  they  might  be  ready  to  resist  an  attack  on 
the  side  of  Toledo  or  the  fordi  and  to  support  the  retreat  of  the 
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afber  SwmaoBt  whOp  if  they  jfound  ibeniMlvM  uoable  to  giioird  cuap. 
tlie  riVer,  were  instmcfed  to  retreai  lo  OcAoa;  but  their  orders 
were  to  defisnd  the  pasiage  to  the  utmost,  and  maintaiii  wtsry  I8O9. 
poeitioii  inch  by  indi. 

Lacy  could  not  commence  his  retreat  soon  enough  to  avoid 
an  attack:  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  from  the  Cnesta  de  la 
Seyna  fell  upon  his  rear;  but  they  resisted  the  en wy»  and^  re- 
tiring in  good  order  over  the  Queen's  Bridge,  broke  it  down, 
and  took  post  upon  some  heights  which  protected  it :  the  bridge 
itself  wat  defended  by  Don  Luis  Riquehne  with  three  battalions 
and  four  pieces  of  cannon ;  another  battalion  was  stationed  in 
the  PlaBa  de  S.  Antonio.  D.  Miguel  Antonio  Panesy  a  captain 
of  artillery^  only  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Panes,  defended 
the  broken  Puente  de  Barcas  with  two  eight-pounders  and  two 
companies.  Other  troops  were  stationed  at  the  ford  of  the  In- 
fante Don  Antonio's  garden >  at  the  Puente  Verde,  at  the  Vado 
Largo,  or  broad  ford,  and  m  the  Calle  de  la  Revna.  A  reserve 
was  placed  on  each  side  the  road  to  Ocaiia,  and  m  the  walks 
immediately  ad  join  uig  the  palace,  on  the  left  of  which  the  whole 
of  the  cuvuliy  stood  ready  to  charge  the  enemy  in  case  they 
should  win  the  passage  of  the  river,  or  attack  the  Spaniards  in 
the  rear  by  a  party  which  might  have  crossed  at  some  remoter 
point. 

The  ground  svhereon  a  battle  has  been  fought  is  never  passed  ^2*** 
over  by  an  intelligent  traveller  without  producing  a  meditative  *^ 
train  of  thought,  however  transient,  even  if  the  scene  has  no 
other  interest ;  but  when  the  local  circumstimces  are  remarkable,  ' 
the  impressions  become  deeper  and  more  durable,  especially  if 
the  war  were  one  in  which,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  the  heart 
still  feels  a  lively  concern.    Aranjucz  had  been  for  nearly  two 
centuries  the  spring  res>idt  nre  of  the  Spanish  court.    It  stands 
in  a  rich  and  lovely  country,  where  the  Xarama  lails  into  the 
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CH^P.  Tagus,  in  what  was  once  a  peninsula.  Charles  V.  had  built  a 
s-A^-*^  huntincj  seat  there,  which  Philip  III.  enlarged  into  a  palace,  yet 
1809.  such  a  palace  as  was  designed  for  comfort  and  comparative 
— ^  retirement,  rather  than  for  spleiidcuir.  In  his  time  a  canal  was 
made  between  the  two  rivers,  partlv  with  the  intent  of  giving 
the  phice  a  character  of  safety,  thai  ihe  Kmg  might  be  secure 
there  with  no  larger  body  of  guards  than  his  dignity  required. 
SucceediniT  monarchs  each  added  something  to  the  eiiihellish- 
ment  oi  llic  iirnuiids,  and  Charles  IV.,  when  l-*rince  of  Asturias, 
made  a  gardt  a  w  hich  was  called  by  his  name.  Araniue'/  it'^eU 
was  a  poor  village  till  the  time  of  Grimaldi's  administration, 
when  a  town  was  built  there  under  his  directioTis,  and  partly  on 
the  J^ntch  plan  ;  the  streets  bein*];  Ioult,  spacious,  straight,  and 
uniform,  with  rows  of  trees,  for  beauty  and  for  shade,  .  .  only 
the  canals  were  wanting.  The  population  had  increased  to  some 
10,000  persons,  who  depended  in  great  measure  for  their  pros- 
perity upon  the  annual  residence  of  the  court. 

The  pride  of  Aranjuez  wa»  in  its  gardens  ;  they  were  in  the 
French  style,  but  with  a  chann  which  that  style  derived  from  a 
Spanish  climate.  Long  and  wide  avenues  were  overbowered 
with  elms,  which  loved  the  soil,  and  which,  by  the  stateliness  of 
their  growth,  and  the  deep  umbrage  of  their  ample  branches, 
repaid  the  care  with  which  water  from  the  Tagus  was  regularly 
conducted  to  their  roots.  That  ri?er  also  supplied  numerous 
fountains,  each  in  the  centre  of  some  area,  square  or  circular, 
hex-  or  oct-angular,  where,  in  peaceful  times,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  some  idlers  or  ruminators  were  seen  on  the  marble  benches, 
enjoying  the  shade,  and  the  sight  and  the  sound  of  the  .water, 
which  was  thrown  up  by  statues  of  all  kinds,  appropriate  or 
preposterous,  beasts,  harpies,  sea-horses,  Tritons,  and  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses,  in  jets  or  curvilinear  shoots,  intersecting 
each  other,  falling  in  regular  forms,  sparkling  as  they  played. 
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cooling  the  air  aroimd,  and  diffusing  a  acuge  of  freshneas  eiren  in  chap. 
the  hottest  noon.  In  some  places  the  loftiest  trees  vere  made  ^j^^ 
to  bear  a  part  in  these  devices  of  wanton  power,  the  pipes  being  iso^ 
conveyed  to  theb  summit :  in  others  the  fountains  set  music  in 
motion  when  they  played.  There  was  one  fountain  which  served 
as  a  monument  of  one  of  the  proudest  victories  that  had  ever 
been' achieved  by  Spain,  the  central  part  being  formed  from  a 
block  of  marble  which  had  been  taken  in  one  of  the  Turkish  ships 
at  Lepanto. 

'  But  this  was  a  place  where  the  strengdi  of  vegetation  made 
art  appear  subordinate,  and  the  magnificence  which  all  these 
elaborate  embellishments  produced  was  subservient  to  delight 
and  comfort.    The  elms,  which  were  the  largest  of  their  kind, 

had  attained  a  growth  which  nothing  but  artificial  irrigation  in 
a  genial  soil  and  hot  climate  could  have  given  them.  The  poplar 
and  the  tamarisk  flourished  hi  liku  manner;  the  latter  grewnlorig 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus  with  peculiar  luxuriance.  Every  ap- 
proach to  Aranjuez  was  shaded  with  trees,  from  which  avenues 
branched  oft' in  ail  directions,  opening  into  glades,  and  div  *.  rsitied 
with  bowers.  Nor  was  this  royal  expenditure  directed  only  to 
the  purposes  of  splendid  enjoyment.  The  Spanish  Kings,  with 
an  intention  better  than  the  success  which  attended  it,  endea- 
voured to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  by  setting 
their  subjects  an  example  upon  the  royal  domains.  The  best 
fruits  in  the  Peninsula  were  cultivated  for  sale  in  the  royal 
gardens;  the  finest  oil  in  Spain  was  produced  there,  and  wine 
from  vineyards  of  the  choicest  grapes  was  collected  in  cellars  of 
unequalled  extent.  They  had  attempted  also  to  naturalize  ihr 
camel  there,  and  at  one  time  from  two  to  three  hundred  oi  these 
animals  fed  in  the  royal  pastures,  and  were  occasionally  em- 
ployed for  burthen.  But  though  they  bred,  and  appeared  to 
thrive  there,  the  experiment  was  given  up ;  the  native  animals, 
vol..  II,  S  L 
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CHAP,  which  are  reared  with  so  much  less  cost  and  care,  boiiiflrbetltf 
j^^jJJ^  suited  to  the  soil,  and  surface,  and  cUmate  of  Spain. 
1809.  The  banks  of  the  Tagus  at  Aranjuez,  and  the  gardens  which 
^^L,  it  had  so  long  been  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  Spanish 
Kings  to  embellish,  were  oow  to  be  made  the  scene  of  var. 
About  two  in  the  afternoon  the  French  appeared  upon  the 
right  butik,  and  began  the  attack  along  the  whole  line.  They 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  all  points,  but  more  especially  upon  the 
ford  of  Don  Antonio's  garden,  and  the  reserve  from  the  walks 
were  sent  to  strengthen  that  post.  Panes  at  the  Puente  de 
Barcas  was  struck  by  a  ball,  which  carried  away  his  leg;  a 
glance  convinced  him  that  the  wound  was  mortal :  "  Comrades," 
said  he,  stand  by  these  guns  till  death . .  I  am  going  to 
heaven :"  and*  as  they  bore  him  from  the  field,  the  only  anxiety 
he  expressed  was,  that  another  ofBcer  should  take  his  place 
without . dday.  Don  Caspar  Ilermosa  succeeded  him,  after 
planting  a  mortar  at  tlie  Puente  ford  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
•  fire.  The  Spanish  artillery  was  excellently  served  this  day,  and 
frequently  silenced  that  of  the  French.  One  moiiar»  placed  in 
the  thicket  opposite  the  islet,  made  great  havoc  among  the 
enemy.  Lacy,  perceiving  his  own  post  secure,  and  that  the 
main  attack  was  made  upon  the  left,  at  the  Puente  Verde,  the 
gardens  of  the  Prince  and  of  Don  Antonio,  removed  his  division 
thither  without  waiting  for  orders.  The  firing  continued  till  the 
approach  of  night,  when  the  French,  baffled  in  all  their  attempts, 
retired.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  between  two  and  three 
hundred;  they  computed  that  of  the  Prench  at  three  hundred 
.  killed,  and  about  a  thousand  wounded.  The  French  foirce  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand,  being  the  whole  of  Se- 
bastiani's  corps.  Th^y  themselves  carefully  avoided  all  mentioa 
of  the  action,  saying  only  that  they  worsted  the  advanced  guard 
pf  Venegas,  and  drove  it  beyond  the  Tagus.  Giron,  who  corn- 
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manded,  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  camp-marshal ;  and  the  CUAP. 
Junta  testified  its  sense  of  the  heroism  of  Panes,  who  died  a  few 
hours  after  he  was  wounded,  by  exempting  the  title  in  his  family  I8O9. 
from  the  duties  called  lanzas  and  rnvdim  anatas  for  ever,  appoint- 
ing  his  father  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  ordfTiiig  a 
letter  to  be  written  to  him,  as  a  document  to  lie  prt  served  in 
the  archives  of  his  house,  expressing,  in  the  ii^ost  honourable 
terms,  the  sense  which  the  country  entertained  of  the  services 
rendered  to  it  both  by  father  and  son. 

The  French  after  this  repulse  recrossed  the  Xarama,  and,  as  DtMtr*. 
V  enegas  had  foreseen,  prepared  to  attack  him  from  the  other  side.  T..T^>^ 
According  to  their  official  statement,  they  tliought  it  would  be  Mamht. 
a  long  and  difficult  work  to  rebuild  the  bridges  at  Aranjuez,  and 
that  it  would  be  less  dangerous  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tagus 
at  Toledo,  where  the  Spaniards  remained  masters  of  the  bridge. 
The  Spanish  General,  therefore,  disposed  his  troops  at  Aranjuez 
Ocana,  La  Guardia,  and  Tembleqoe,  ready  to  march,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require,  to  some  point  where  he  could  only 
be  attacked  in  front,  and  might  be  freed  from  the  appi^hensioti 
that  the  enemy  would  cut  off  his  retreat  by  way  of  Toledo, 
and,  having  disabled  him,  penetrate  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  the 
armies  of  Cuesta  and  Sir  Arthur  being  too  far  off  to  prevent 
them.  The  necessity  of  retreating  was  indeed  obvious;  and 
the  Junta  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  no  other  course  left  than 
that  of  abandoning  La  Mancha,  and  taking  post  at  the  pass 
of  Despenapenros.  Mr.  Frere  thought  It  would  be  better,  if  La 
Mancha  were  untenable,  to  occupy  the  paisses  with  a  part  of  his 
army  only  (for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  at  this  time  the 
French  could  make  any  serious  attempt  upon  Andalusia),  and 
march  with  or  detach  the  rest  upon  the  left  of  the  enemy, 
through  a  country  whidi  they  had  never  been  able  to  occupy, 
Caenca,' Molina,  and  as  far  as  Aragon;  a  movement  upon  the 
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CHAP,  two  former  points  would  threaten  the  capital,  upon  the  latter  it 
would  give  the  Spaniards  a  decided  superiority  in  that  quarter, 
1809.  ^^^^  interrupt  the  communication  of  the  Frt  nc  h  with  Frnnre. 
JllHf!^  Jn  tlic  present  state  of  things,  Mr.  Frere  perceived  l  ow  desirable 
it  vv  as  that  the  Spaniards  should  have  as  many  small  armies  as 
possible;  their  system  of  military  subsistence  and  discipline 
being  so  imperfect,  defeats  became  dangerous  and  even  de- 
structive in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  army  :  in  small  bodies 
they  were  comparatively  of  little  importance  :  in  small  bodies  the 
■  Spaniards  had  almost  uniformly  been  successful ;  and  such  diver- 
sions would  harass  and  distract  the  French,  and  waste  their  force. 

Mr.  Frere  spoke  upon  this  plan  to  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  war  department,  and  would  have  delivered  in  his 
advice  in  writing,  if  "Manjuis  "Wellesley  had  not  at  that  time 
been  daily  expected  to  arrive  at  Seville  and  supersede  him. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  confidence  which  Venegas  expressed 
in  the  spirit  of  his  troops  (for  he  seemed  disposed  to  risk  a 
battle  rather  tlian  abandon  La  Mancha),  induced  him  to  wait 
for  the  Marquis's  arrival ;  and  then  it  was  too  late.  For  on  the 
same  day  that  Mr.  Frere  recommended  this  proposed  diversion, 
Venegas  received  advices  from  the  fifth  division,  under  General 
Zerain,  by  Toledo,  that  the  French  had  received  a  reinforcement 
of  8000  men,  and  were  about  to  attack  him.  Upon  this  the 
general  ordered  the  fourth  division  from  Tembleque  to  advance 
to  his  support.  While  they  were  on  their  way,  Sebastian!, 
Aug.  9.  having  collected  his  whole  corps  at  Toledo,  attacked  Zerain, 
who  retreated  in  good  order  to  Sonseca,  and  from  thence  turned 
to  Almonacid  to  join  the  troops  which  had  been  sent  to  his  as- 
sistance. At  Almonacid  Venegas  assembled Jiiis  whole  army  on 
the  10th,  and  believing  that  the  number  of  the  enemy  did  not 
exceed  14,000,  the  same  reasons  which  had  made  him  stand 
his  gronod  at  Aranjuez,  after  the  retreat  of  the  combined,  armies. 
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not  bear  to  abandon  the  people  of  La  Mancha,  who  had  wel- 
coined  him  with  enthusiasm  on  his  advance:  he  knew  how  ISOy. 
injurious  it  was,  not  merely  to  the  general  character  of  an  ^f^^'.-, 
army,  but  to  the  individual  feelings  of  the  soldiery,  to  be  per- 
petually giving  way  before  the  enemy,  losing  ground,  and  losing 
reputation  and  hope  also ;  and  his  success  at  Aranjuez  made  him 
confident  in  the  courage  and  conduct  of  his  troops.  Before  he 
delivered  his  own  opinion,  he  summoned  the  different  chiefs. of 
division  to  council,  and  they  perfectly  accorded  with  his  pre- 
determination. This  was  on  the  10th;  he  resolved  to,  let  the 
troops  rest  the  next  day,  that  they  might  recover  from  their 
march,  «^d  it  was  agreed  to  attack  the  enemy  at  daybreak  on 
the  ISth.  Meantime  it  was  supposed  more  accurate  informa- 
tion of  their  number  might  be  obtained. 

Delay  has  ever  been  the  bane  of  the  Spanish  councils,  and  "  '<- 
Venegas  should  have  remembered,  that  in  offensive  war  every 
thing  depends  upon  celerity.  Victor  had  now  opened  a  com- 
munication with  Soult,  and  the  Intruder  being  thus  delivered 
from  all  fear  of  the  allied  armies,  joined  Sebastiani,  with  the 
reserve,  on  the  9th.  While  Venegas  was  deliberating,  his  posi- 
tion was  reconnoitred ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  which  he 
had  allowed  for  rest  he  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  little  less 
than  double  the  force  at  which  he  had  computed  it  The 
Spaniards,  however,  were  not  taken  by  surprise.  The  right 
wing,  under  Vigodet,  extended  to  some  rising  ground  beyond 
the  village  of  Almonacid :  the  centre,  consisting  of  two  divisions, 
under  Camp-marshal  Castejon,  were  in  the  plain  before  the 
village.  I^acy  commanded  the  left,  which  was  supported  by  a 
height,  detached  from  the  range  of  hills  that  run  north  ami 
south,  beginning  at  Toledo.  Giron  was  stationed,  witli  tliree 
battalions,  as  a  reserve,  behind  the  centre ,  the  rest  oi  his  di- 
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CUAP.  vision  were  posted,  part  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  part  at 
an  advanced  battery,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  Castle  hill, 
1809.  behind  the  village.    The  cavalry,  under  Camp-marshals  the 
ify*  Marquis  of  Gelo,  D/j'omas  /erain,  and  the  Viscount  de Zolioa, 

were  placed  in  two  bodies,  one  on  each  wing. 
^Ji'l"^..  The  Intruder  was  in  the  tleld  ;  hut  Sebastiani  was  thn  real 
commander.  That  general  perceived  that  the  event  of  the  day 
depended  upon  the  possession  of  the  hill  on  the  Spaniards'  left, 
and  he  ordered  Laval  to  attack  it  with  his  two  divisions.  Laval 
formed  in  close  columns,  by  divisions  and  brigades,  and  attacked 
the  hill  both  in  front  and  on  the  right  at  once.  The  French 
suffered  considerably  in  this  attack.  Count  Sobolesky  and 
another  chief  of  battalion  were  killed,  several  of  equal  rank 
wounded  ;  but  they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers  as  well 
as  discipline.  The  Colonel  who  commanded  on  the  hill  was 
wounded,  and  before  Giron  could  reach  the  spot  with  the 
reserve,  the  battalions  which  were  posted  there  gave  way. 
These  battalions,  instead  of  rallying  when  they  found  them- 
selves supported,  confused  the  troops  who  came  to  support 
them.  The  height,  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  day  depended, 
Was  lost ;  and  the  enemy,  having  won  it,  attacked  the  Spaniards 
in  flank.  Lacy  upon  this  wheeled  to  face  the  enemy,  and  for  a 
while  withstood  them  :  200  cavalry,  led  by  Don  Nicholas  Cha- 
con, charged  one  of  their  columns,  which,  forming  itself  into  a 
square,  withstood  the  attack ;  and  Chacon,  having  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  some  of  his  best  ofHcers  and  soldiers  killed,  was 
compelled  to  withdraw.  In  the  centre  the  enemy  were  equally 
successful,  and  at  length  the  Spaniards  fell  . back  along  the  whole 
of  their  line.  Nevertheless  the  ground  was  well  contested,  and 
Venegas  took  up  a  second  position  behind  Almonacid,  supported 
by  the  Castle  hill.  Here  he  was  presently  attacked  at  all  points ; 
Ills  cavalry  mnde  another  charge,  which  failed  for  lack  of  num« 
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no  hope  of  recovering  the  day.    He  therefore  commenced  his 


retreat,  and  ordered  Vigodet,  whose  division  was  at  this  time  the  1809. 
least  exposed,  to  bring  up  and  cover  the  rear.  Vigodet  per- 
lormed  this  service  with  great  coolness,  recovered  and  spiked 
one  of  the  cannon  which  had  been  taken,  and  began  at  length 
to  fall  back  himself  in  good  order.  At  this  time  some  am- 
munition carts,  which  were  blown  up  on  his  risht,  that  they 
might  not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  frightened  the  horses  of 
the  little  cavalry  which  covered  his  own  retreat,  and  the  French, 
taking  advantage  of  their  confusion,  charged  him  vigorously. 
The  second  in  command  of  the  division,  1).  Francisco  de  Reyna, 
checked  the  pursuers,  while  Vigodet  rallied  the  scattered  horse, 
and  collected  about  1000  men,  under  whose  protection  lie  left  the 
field.  They  retreated  by  different  routes  to  Herencia,  meaning 
to  fall  back  to  Manzanares,  Membrilla,  and  Solana.  As  far  as 
Herencia  the  movement  was  effected  in  good  order,  only  a  few 
soldiers,  straggling  from  tlieir  raiiivS  to  drink  at  the  few  wells  in 
*-  that  arid  country  ;  but  when  the  van  reached  Manzanares,  a 
cry  arose  that  the  French  had  <rof  before  them  on  the  road  of 
Valdepenas,  to  cut  olf  their  retreat.  This  false  report,  either 
originating  in  treason  or  in  cowardice,  spread  through  the 
troops :  from  that  moment  subordination  was  at  an  end,  and 
they  forfeited  the  credit  which  had  been  gained  in  the  action, 
by  dispersing. 

Se!)ristiani  stated  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  at  4000  killed, 
4000  prisoner-i.  an  immense  number  wounded,  100  ammunition 
waggons,  and  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon.  The  whole  of  the 
artillery  and  baggage  was  certainly  lost ;  but  the  number  of 
prisoners  was  grossly  exaggerated,  becau-e  the  Spaniards  did 
not  disperse  till  they  \vm\  accomplished  their  retreat  ;  and  the 
French,  with  that  inconsistency  which  so  often  betrayed  the 
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CHAP,  falsehood  of  their  official  accounts,  adinitted  that  none  of  their 
corps  could  be  ov  ertaken.  He  crave  no  account  of  his  ow  m  1  jss  ; 
I8O9.  Venegas  estimated  it  at  80OO,  .  .  an  exaggeration  as  srrr;Lt  as 
that  of  the  French  general ;  but  that  the  French  suffered  se- 
verely was  evident,  because  they  were  long  crippled  for  any 
farther  operations,  Venegas  retired  to  La  Carolina,  his  men 
assembled  at  the  passes  of  the  Sierra,  and  in  a  few  cUiys  he  was 
again  at  the  head  of  a  rcspectabie  army.  The  enemy  had  now 
effected  every  thing  whicli  they  proposed  ;  they  hatl  driven 
Cuesta  and  the  British  beyond  the  Tagus  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  had  recovered  i)osses8ion  of  La  ]\Lincha  ;  and  the 
Intruder,  rejoicing  in  the  issue  of  a  campaign,  which  opened 
under  such  ioauspicious  aspects,  returned  triumphantly  to  Ma- 
drid.  The  disgrace  of  Talavera  sate  easy  upon  the  French ; . . 
with  their  usual  contempt  of  truth,  they  affirmed  that  they  had 
won  the  victory ;  and  the  situation  of  the  contending  armies  a 
few  weeks  after  the  battle  gave  credit  to  the  impudent  assertion. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

PLAKB  OP  THE  FR£irCH.  SI&  A.  WKLLESLEY  EAI8SD  TO  THE 
PBBRAGB.  HAKQUIS  WELLESLET  ARRIVES  XM  SPAIN.  AX- 
TSRATIOirS  IV  THE  BRITISH  MIHISTRT.  STATE  OF  THE 
SPANISH  GOVERNMENT.  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  RETREATS  TO 
THE  FRONTIERS  OP  PORTUGAL.  BATTLES  OP  TAMAHBS, 
OCANA,  AND  ALBA  DE  TORMES^ 

Never  during  the  war  had  the  prospect  appeared  so  hope-  180D. 
ful  as  when  Sir  Arthur  entered  Spain.  For  the  first  Lime  Buona- 
paite  had  been  repulsed  at  all  points  in  a  great  battle;  and  for 
the  tirst  time  also  a  spirit  of  national  resistance  had  broken 
forth  in  Germany,  .  .  the  only  spirit  by  which  his  tyranny  could 
be  overthrown.  The  Spaniards  seemed  to  acquire  strength  from 
their  (U d  ats,  learning  confidence  in  then  resources,  if  not  ex- 
perieme  Irom  misfortunes;  while  the  British  army,  by  the 
passage  of  the  Douro  and  the  discomfiture  of  Soult,  had  once 
more  made  the  enemy  feel  what  they  might  apprehend  irom 
such  troops  and  such  a  commander. 

The  Peninsula  was  but  a  secondare'  object  in  the  all-erasping  sw*/w». 
schemes  of  Buonaparte's  ambition.    At  first  he  had  expected  to  '1'""''^  ^ 

•  .  I  iniuif  For- 

secure  it  without  a  strnfrirle  ;  nor  was  he  yet  so  undeceived  con-"*^* 
cerniug  the  real  nature  of  the  resistance  to  be  experienced 
there,  as  to  believe  that  any  serious  effort  would  be  required  for 
completing  its  conquest   In  Germany  it  was,  he  thought,  that 

VOL.  II.  S  M 
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CHAP,  the  fate  of  Europe  must  be  decided;  and  this  opioion  was  pro- 
/^^y.  claimed  in  England  by  those  who,  on  every  occasion,  sought  to 


1809.  persuade  the  public  that  resistance  to  such  a  statesman  and  such 
a  general,  wherever  it  was  attempted,  could  only  end  in  defeat, 
and  humiliation,  and  ruin.  Under  this  impression  he  had  or- 
dered the  intrusive  government,  which  was  in  fact  entirely  under 
his  orders,  to  content  itself  with  protracting  the  war  till  the 
campaign  in  Germany  should  be  brought  to  a  dose.  That  cam- 
paign was  now  ended.  The  battle  of  Wagram  had  re-established 
his  shaken  power ;  an  armistice  had  immediately  been  sued  for, 
and  in  the  negotiations  which  followed,  the  house  of  Austria 
surrendered  more  than  the  French  king  Francis  I.  had  lost  at 
Pavia.  The  news  of  this  great  success  did  not,  however,  induce 
the  Intruder  to  deviate  from  his  instructions.  M.  Soult,  the 
most  enterprising  as  well  as  the  ablest  of  the  French  officers  who 
were  employed  in  Spain,  proposed  at  this  time  a  plan  for  re- 
entering Portugal.  The  line  which  should  have  secured  the 
communication  of  the  British  army  with  Lisbon,  he  occupied, 
now  that  that  army  had  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  across  the 
Tagus.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  move  from  Plasenda  against 
Beresford's  ineffident  force,  while  Key,  advandng  from  Sala- 
manca, should  act  upon  its  left  flank.  That  army,  if  not  abso- 
lutely destroyed,  would  be  prevented  from  forming  a  junction 
by  way  d  Alcantara  with  Sir  Arthur;  and  the  French,  by  ra- 
pidly pursuing  this  advantage,  might  occupy  Abrantes,  and  once 
more  take  possession  of  Lisbon,  in  which  case  Soult,  still  deceiving 
Itfiimfip  l^intiself  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Portugueze,  thouglii 
/♦rjjr.  t^®y  would  submit  to  an  enemy  whom  they  found  it  hopeless  to 
resist  The  plan  was  boldly  conceived,  though  M.  Soult  had 
not  sufficiently  taken  into  his  calculation  the  character  of  the 
troops  with  which  he  would  again  be  brought  in  contact :  but  it 
was  rejected  by  Joseph,  who  was  at  that  time  guided  chiefly  by 
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M.  Jourdan.    That  General,  distinguished  for  his  sienal  sue-  CHAP. 

•        •       ■  XXV 
cesses  in  the  revt)lutionary  war,  held  the  high  situation  of 

Major-General  of  the  army  of  Spain  ;  and  he  preferrinsr  what  1809. 
seemed  iiie  surer  though  tin  slower  course,  resolved  implicitly 
to  follow  the  Emperor  Napolonn's  instructions,  and  undertake 
no  oftbnsive  operation  for  the  jnesent.  A  plan,  he  said,  had 
bet  11  laid  down  for  invadiniz  Portuual,  and  would  be  executed 
in  the  month  of  February.  It  w  as  their  intention  to  subjugate 
the  south  of  Spain  before  this  should  be  undertaken :  and  if  the 
British  Commander  had  possessed  as  little  foresight  as  appeared 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government,  or  if  the  British  army 
had  not  derived  better  support  from  the  Portugueze  than  from 
the  Spaniards,  the  French  might  ha?e  succeeded  in  both  parts 
of  their  intended  operations. 

The  Central  Junta  expressed  its  sense  of  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley's  services,  by  nominating  him  one  of  the  Captain-generals 
of  the  army  (a  rank  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  our  field-marshal), 
and  presenting  him,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  with  some  horses 
selected  from  the  best  breeds  of  Andalusia.  This  tribute/' 
they  said,  was  of  small  value  in  comparison  with  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  Spain,  and  still  less  in  proportion  to 
the  wishes  of  those  who  offered  it :  but,  for  hearts  like  his,  the 
satisfaction  resulting  from  great  achievements  was  their  best 
recompense ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  bestow  any 
reward  which  could  equal  the  glory  of  being  one  of  the  princi- 
pal deliverers  of  a  great  and  generous,  people,  of  listening  to 
their  blessings,  and  of  deserving  their  gratitude."  Sir  Arthur  ac- 
cepted the  horses,  and  the  appointment  also,  provided  he  should 
receive  permission  from  his  own  sovereign;  but  he  declined' the 
pay  attached  to  it,  not  thinking  it  becoming  that  he  should  bur- 
then the  finances  of  Spain  during  such  a  contest.  In  England, 
also,  he  wfis  recompensed  with  new  honours.   As  soon  as  the 
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CHAP,  news  of  his  victory  arrived,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
titles  of  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley,  and  Viscount  Wellington  of 

1809.  Talavera,  and  of  Wellington  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 

Z*'^'^-       On  the  fourth  morning  after  the  battle,  while  the  bells  of 
'•     Cadiz  were  ringing,  the  cannon  firing,  and  the  people  rejoicing 
with  higher  hopes  than  had  been  felt  since  the  surrender  of 

^■ta'     Dupont,  Marquis  Wellesley  landed  in  that  harbour  to  supersede 
Mr.  Frere.   A  great  concourse  assembled  to  see  him  land,  and 
as  he  set  foot  on  shore,  a  French  flag  was  spread  before  him, 
that  he  might  tread  upon  it  in  honour  of  his  brother's  victory. 
The  people  drew  his  carriage,  which  in  that  country  is  an  un- 
usual mark  of  respect.   The  Marquis  gave  one  of  them  a  purse 
of  gold  to  distribute  among  his  comrades;  but  the  man  re- 
turned it,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  assured  him  they 
desired  no  reward,  being  happy  that  they  had  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation.  Both  at  Cadis 
and  at  Seville  the  Marquis  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
public  honour,  and  with  the  most  enthusiastic  expressions  of 
attachment  and  gratitude  to  the  British  nation.   But  the  first 
dispatches  from  Sir  Arthur  opened  upon  him  a  disheartening 

u„tr,„ »/  prospect   The  combined  armies,  amounting  to  not  less  than 

lAe  army      ^  -  '  W 

/^Tp^  60,000  men,  and  16,0CX)  or  18,000  horse,  were  depending  entirely 
for  their  daily  supply  upon  the  country,  which  did  not  contain 
a  population  in  many  square  miles  equal  to  the  number  of  the 
army,  and  could  not  of  course  produce  a  sufficiency  for  its  sus- 
tenance. Extremadura  indeed  is  the  worst  peopled  and  least 
cultivated  province  of  the  whole  Peninsula.  It  was  necessaiy 
to  send  to  a  great  dbtance  for  supplies,  which,  scanty  as  they 
were,  could  not  be  procured  regularly,  nor  without  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  troops  were  ill  fed,  and  frequently  received  no  rations 
whatever.  Effectual  measures.  Sir  Artibur  said,  must  be  taken, 
and  that  speedily.  No  army  could  serve  to  any  purpose  unless 
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it  were  properly  fed  ;  and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  CHAP. 
Spaniard,  or  ;i  iiKin  or  animal  of  any  country,  could  make  v^^[^^ 
exertions  %vithout  a  due  supply  of  food;  in  fact  the  Spaniards  1809. 
were  more  clamorous,  and  more  exhausted,  if  they  did  not  '*'^'"'- 
receive  it  regularly,  than  the  KncfUsh.    The  English,  however, 
were  in  a  state  of  great  distress  ,  fi  oTn  the  3d  till  the  7th  they 
had  had  no  bread  ;  then  about  4(X)0  pounds  of  biscuit  were  di- 
vided among  50,000  mouths,  and  the  whole  supply  was  ex- 
hausted.   **  The  army,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  will  be  entirely  lost, 
if  this  treatment  continues.     If  ethcient  measures  had  been 
adopted  by  the  government  when  the  distress  of  the  British 
troops  was  first  represented  to  them,  the  benelit  must  ere  this 
have  been  experienced.    There  had  been  no  neglect  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Frere :  the  evil  was  owing  to  the  poverty  and  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  country ;  to  the  inactivity  of  the  magistrate? 
and  people ;  to  their  disinclination  to  taking  any  trouble,  except 
that  of  packing  up  their  property,  and  removing  when  they 
heard  of  the  approach  of  a  French  patrole ;  to  their  habits  of  in- 
subordination and  disobedience,  and  to  the  want  of  power  in  the 
government  and  their  officers." 

Cuesta's  unaccommodating  temper  aggravated  the  evil.  He  f/Jc^^^ 
was  applied  to  after  the  battle  for  ninety  mules  to  draw  the  Bri- 
tish  artillery  in  place  of  those  lost  in  the  action ;  there  were  at 
that  time  hundreds  in  his  army  employed  in  drawing  empty 
carts,  and  yet  he  refused  to  part  with  any.  Five  guns  belonging 
to  Alburquerque's  division  having  been  taken  at  Ari^obispo,  the 
Duke  endeavoured  to  make  over  to  the  British  army  the  mules 
attached  to  them  ;  but  Cuesta  took  them  for  himself.  His  own 
cavalry  were  plentifully  supplied  with  barley,  while  hundreds  of 
the  British  horses  died  for  want  of  it.  In  other  respects,  his 
men  suffered  as  many  privations  as  the  £nglish ;  and  vexation 
9ti  this  and  at  the  untoward  issue  of  the  campaign,  combined 
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CHAP,  with  bodily  infirmity,  seems  to  have  bewildered  him:  he  lent 
XXV.  gj^j.      every  complaint  against  the  allies  ;  and  at  a  time  when 
I8O9.  ^^^y  ^^^^  literally  starving,  both  men  and  horses,  he  wrote  to  their 
^H^*'-  General,  stating  that  his  own  troops  wore  in  want  of  necessary 
food,  because  all  that  he  ordered  for  tlieir  use  was  intercepted 
by  the  British  and  their  rommissnriV<^,    The  Eny^lislu  lie  said, 
actually  sold  biscuit  and  meat ;  and  he  heard  continual  com- 
plaints and  saw  continual  traces  that  they  plundered  all  the 
places  through  which  they  passed,  and  even  followed  the  pea- 
santry to  the  mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  them  even 
to  the  shirt.    Sir  Arthur  positively  denied  that  any  thing  going 
to  the  Spanish  army  had  been  stopped  by  the  British ;  as  for  the 
tale  of  his  soldiers  selling  provisions,  he  observed,  that  it  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  Excellency's  situation  and  character 
to  notice  such  things,  and  beneath  his  own  to  reply  to  them. 
He  was  concerned  that  General  Cucsta  should  conceive  there 
was  any  reason  for  complaining  of  the  British  troops ;  but,  con- 
tinued he, "  when  troops  are  starving,  which  those  under  my  com- 
mand have  been,  as  I  have  repeatedly  told  your  Excellency 
since  I  joined  you,  and  particularly  when  they  had  no  bread 
from  the  dd  to  the  7th,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  they  should  go 
to  the  villages  and  even  to  the  mountains  to  look  for  food  where 
they  think  they  can  get  it.    The  complaints  of  the  inhabitants, 
however,  should  not  have  been  confined  to  the  conduct  of  the 
British ;  here  in  Deleytosa  I  have  seen  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
ought  to  have  been  elsewhere,  take  off  the  doors  of  the  houses 
which  were  locked  up,  in  order  that  they  might  plunder  the 
houseB ;  and  they  afterwards  burnt  the  doors." 

To  preserve  discipline  among  starving  troops  is  indeed  im- 
possible, and  neither  Cuesta  nor  Sir  Arthur  could  be  responsible 
for  their  men  under  such  circumstances ;  but  the  letter  of  the 
former  brought  the  question  respecting  provisions  to  a  points 
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and  Sir  Arthur  called  upon  him  to  state  distinctly  whether  he  CHAP, 
understood  tbul  ilic  S])anish  army  was  to  have  not  only  all  the 
provisions  which  the  country  could  atibrd,  but  all  those  also  1809. 
which  were  sent  from  Seville;  whether  any  magazines  had  been 
formed,  and  from  whence  the  troops  were  to  draw  pruvisidij^  ! 
**  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  that  1  shall  receive  satisfactory  answers  to 
these  questions  to-morrow  morning  ;  if  not,  I  beg  that  your  Ex- 
cellency will  be  prepared  to  occupy  the  posts  opposite  Almaraz, 
as  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  remain  any  hniL^er  in  a  country 
in  which  no  arrangement  is  made  for  provisioning  my  troops, 
and  in  which  it  is  understood  that  all  the  provisions  which  are 
either  found  in  the  country,  or  are  sent  from  Seville  (as  I  have 
been  informed,  for  tiie  use  of  the  l)ritish  ar  iiy)  are  to  be  ap- 
plied solely  and  exclusively  to  the  Spanish  troops."  On  the 
day  that  this  correspondence  took  place,  an  English  com« 
missary  arriving  from  Truxillo  with  bread  and  barley  for  the 
British  army,  was  stopped  on  the  way,  and  deprived  of  all  hit 
barley  and  part  of  his  bread  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  hone. 
Whatever  momentary  irritation  might  be  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances lilLO  these,  Sir  Arthur  commiserated  the  sufferings  of  the 
Spanish  army  too  sincerely  to  harbour  any  resentment;  but  he 
perceived  the  absolute  necessity  of  withdrawing.  "  It  is  useless," 
he  said  to  the  British  ambassador,  to  complain ;  but  we  are 
not  treated  as  friends,  much  less  as  the  only  prop  on  which  the 
cause  of  Spain  can  depend.  But,  besides  this  want  of  good* 
will,  which  can  easily  be  traced  to  the  temper  of  the  General, 
there  is  such  a  want  of  resources  in  the  country,  and  so  little 
exertion  in  bringing  forward  what  is  to  be  found ;  that  if  the 
army  were  to  remain  here  much  longer^  it  would  become  totally 
useless.  The  dailyand  increasing  loss  of  horses  from  deficiency 
if(  food,  and  from  the  badness  of  what  there  is,  is  really  alarming." 
Key's  return  to  Old  Castille  strengthened  him  in  this  resolution ; 
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tBAV.  it  satisfied  him  that  no  serioas  attack  upon  Andalusia  was  in- 
tended  for  the  present,  and  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  this 
1809.  corps  of  the  enemy  was  about  to  invade  Portugal,  for  the  sake 
J^z^  of  drawing  him  out  of  Spain. 

f^'Jir^IX  necessity  of  removing  Cuesta  from  the  command  ap* 

peered  so  uigent  to  Mr.  Fiere,  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
present  a  memorial  upon  the  subject,  though  Marquis  Wellesley 
4»g.  ft    was  expected  two  days  afterward  at  Seville.  He  dwelt  upon  his 
abandonment  of  the  wounded'  at  Talavera,  and  upon  the  im- 
minent danger  to  which  he  had  exposed  Venegas  by  concealing 
from  him,  as  well  as  from  his  government,  the  true  state  of  the 
comlnned  armies,  and  the  inability  of  die  English  to  proceed* 
The  dismissal  of  Cuesta,  he  said,  could  not  long  be  delayed,  and 
it  was  important  that  it  should  take  place  instantly,  and  another 
commander  appointed :  either  the  choice  being  left  to  Sir  Arthur, 
or  the  Junta  itself  appointing  the  Duke  of  Alburquerque,  who 
possessed  his  confidence  and  that  of  the  army,  and  whose  abi- 
lities had  been  tried  and  approved.    This  was  the  only  satis- 
faction which  could  be  given  to  the  British  General  and  his 
army,  and  even  this  would  be  little:  "  the  wound,"  said  Mr. 
Frere,  "  is  very  deep,  and  the  English  nation  could  not  have 
received  one  more  difficult  to  heal  th;tii  the  abandonment  of 
their  wounded  at  Talavera/'   This  was  (lu  iaht  act  of  Mr.  J  rere 
in  his  public  capacity  ;  and  it  was  consistent  with  the  whole 
conduct  of  that  minister,  who,  during  his  mission,  never  shrunk 
from  any  responsibility,  nor  ever,  from  the  fear  of  it,  omitted 
any  effort  which  he  thought  requisite  for  the  common  welfare  of 
his  ow  n  country  and  of  Spain.    In  presenting  such  a  memorial) 
while  his  successor  was,  as  it  were,  at  the  doui ,  hu  was  conscious 
that  he  misht  eip|iear  to  be  acting  irregularly  in  his  public  cha^ 
racter ;  and  in  his  private  one,  that  it  might  alter  the  feelings 
with  which  he  could  have  wished  to  take  leave  of  his  friends  ia 
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Spain ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  he  consideired  chap. 
also  that  it  would  be  peculiarly  unpleasant  for  Marquis  Wellesley  v^,^^ 
to  begin  his  mission  with  an  altercation  in  which  his  brother  was  180^. 
concerned.  Mr.  Frere's  situation  had  been  unfavourable  to  any 
thing  like  a  controlling  influence ;  the  intelligence  which  an- 
nounced the  intended  assistance  of  a  British  force  had  been  ac- 
companied  with  an  intimation  of  his  recall,  and  for  some  months 
he  had,  as  he  expressed  himself,  literally  been  a  minister  only 
from  day  to  day,  looking  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor  by  the 
first  fair  wind.  The  Junta  expressed  their  sense  of  his  sealous 
services  by  conferring  upon  him  the  Castillian  title  of  Marquez 
de  la  Union  (which  he  received  permission  from  his  own  govern- 
ment to  retain) ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  momentary  outcry  which 
misrepresentation  and  party  spirit  had  raised  against  him  in 
England,  they  represented  his  conduct  such  as  they  conceived 
it  to  be,  and  as  it  truly  was.  This  had  nev€»r  prevented  him  from 
using  the  strongest  langiuvge  and  taking  the  highest  tone  toward 
the  very  ])ersons  who  had  been  foremost  in  this  friendly  act ; 
but  he  felt  how  unfavourable  his  situation  was,  and,  knowing  that 
that  (»f  Marquis  Wellesley  would  in  all  respects  be  very  ditVercnt, 
he  hoped  the  Marquis  might  be  able  to  remedy  the  existing  evils 
as  iar  as  they  were  capable  of"  being  remedied.  The  task,  how- 
ever, was  no  easy  one.  "  It  might  seem,"  he  sai'd,  "  thai  a  Uri- 
tish  minister  ought  before  that  time  to  have  established  a  regular 
system  for  securing  the  subsistence  of  the  armies  ;  but  the  evil 
lay  deep  ;  it  arose  from  an  old  despotic  government,  and  from 
eighteen  years  of  the  basest  cnrruption,  intrigue,  and  public 
pillage.  The  effects  of  all  this  stdl  continued,  the  system  itself 
was  not  wholly  done  away,  and  even  a  sovereign  in  ordinary 
times  would  find  it  difticult  to  remedy  it.** 

Alarquis  W  ( lleslev,  on  his  arrival,  did  not  think  it  expedient  ^""M"- 

*  tlgnt  the 

to  insist  on  Cuesta  s  removal.    That  General,  he  observed,  was 
VOL.  u.  S  N 
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CHAP,  said  to  be  deficient  io  e^ery  quality  necesiary  for  4n  ettensiver. 

command,  except  courage  ;  his  temper  rendered  him  peculiaiiy. 
1  ^0?)  unfit  for  acting  with  an  allied  army,  end  it  was  scarcely  possible 
■=^^^L  that  another  officer  witli  equal  disqualifications  should  be  found 
in  tlie  Spanish  service.  But  the  government  was  under  some  ap- 
prehension of  his  influence,  which  was  supposed  to  be  extensive 
and  dangerous*  though  it  rested  on  no  other  foundation  than 
the  precarious  one  of  undeserved  popularity.  The  Marquis, 
therefore,  limited  his  interference  to  a  strong  expression  of  bis 
sense  of  the  General's  misconduct,  being  of  opinion  that  his 
removal  might  be  effected  more  willingly  and  with  less  danger 
if  it  appeared  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  own  actions,  ratbec 
than  the  result  of  a  direct  application  from  the  British  ambas* 
sador.  The  Junta,  however,  were  desirous  that  such  a  direct 
application  should  be  made ;  and  Marquis  Wellesley  then  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Garay,  stating  that  it  was  impossible  to  hope 
for  any  degree  of  co-operation,  or  even  for  any  aid  from  tjhe 
troops  of  Spain  to  the  British  army,  if  the  chief  command  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  General  Cuesta.  Cuesta  had  wisely 
anticipated  such  a  measure.  Two  days  after  the  date  of  that 
letter  to  Sir  Arthur,  in  which  he  complained  so  preposterously 
of  the  British  troops,  a  pai  alytic  stroke  deprived  him  of  the  uic) 
of  one  leg:  feeling  himself  then  completLl}  incapacitated,  he 
delivered  over  the  army  to  the  second  in  command,  D.  Francisco 
de  Eguia,  and  requested  permission  to  resign,  that  he  might  go 
to  the  baths  of  Alhama.  When,  therefore,  the  Marquis  delivered 
in  his  note,  he  was.  informed  that  Cuesta's  resignation  had  beeq 
accepted. 

S'at,  i^suia  was  well  acquainted  with  the  military  topography  of 
Spain,  but  had  no  other  qualification  for  the  command  of  an 
army  :  at  the  battle  of  Medeilin  he  did  not  venture  to  depart 
from  his  orders  without  receiving  lrt:sh  ones  from  Cuesta,  at  $ 
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time  when  it  was  impossible  for  Cuesta  to  commiiiiicate  with  chap 
him,  and'by  this  imbeeility  he  completed  the  destruction  of  the  ^^^^^ 
army  that  day.  Mr.  Frere»  knowing  that  the  military  Junta  ia09. 
would  be  most  likely  to  confirm  him  in  the  command,  because 
he  was  one  of  the  old  school,  wrote  a  private  note  to  Garay, 
deprecating  such  an  appointment  Alburqnerque  was  the  pro- 
per person  for  the  command ;  but  the  Junta  were  jealous  of  his 
rank,  his  popularity,  his  talents,  and  his  enlightened  views;  and 
Marquis  Wellesley  soon  discovered  that,  if  he  were  named  to 
the  command,  the  army  under  him  would  certainly  be  reduced. 
Till,  however,  a  successor  to  Cuesta  should  be  chosen,  the  com- 
mand devolved  uponEguia;  and  when  thatGeneral  notified  this  to 
the  British  Commander,  he  accompanied  the  intelligence  with  the 
fiiirest  professions,  desiring  him  to  depute  a  confidential  officer, 
who,  with  another  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  might 
regulate  the  distribution  of  provisions  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
English  army  should  be  supplied  in  preference  to  tiie  Spaniards. 
Lord  Wellington  expressed^  in  reply,  his  perfect  confidence  in 
the  intentions  of  Eguia,  and  sent'some  officers  to  TniiuUo,  there 
to  meet  any  whom  Eguia  might  appoint,  and  settle  sotoe  prac- 
ticable arrangement:  a  preference  like  tha^t  which  was  spok.en 
of  he  well  perceived  was  impossible. 

When  first  the  Junta  were  informed  of' the  distress  of  the  c^h^s,-,,, 
British  army,  nothing  appeared  to  hurt  thcan  so  much  as  that  ivS^' 
their  own  troops  should  have  been  supplied  while  their  allies 
were  in  want,  and  they  ordered  Cuesta,  in  every  instance,  to 
supply  the  British  troops  in  preference  to  his  own.  They  di- 
rected'the  Junta  of  Badajoz  to  send  two  members  of  their  body 
into  the  vale  of  Plasencia,  and  secure  the  persons  of  those  ma-* 
gistrates  who^  having  engaged  to  furnish  means  for  the  British 
army,  had  foiled  in  their  engagement;  to  supersede  them  also, 
and  place  at  the  disposal  of  tiie  British  commissary  every  thing 

3if« 
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nrAF.  which  he  might  require.   Before  these  measures  could  beexe- 
cuted,  Soult  entered  from  Old  Castille,  and  the  whole  of  the 

1809.  fertile  country  on  that  side  of  the  Tagus  fell  into  the  possession  ' 
of  the  enemy.  When  the  complaints  of  the  British  General 
became  louder,  the  Junta,  alanned  at  his  intended  retreat  into 
Portagal,  deputed  D.  Loienso  Cairo,  one  of  their  own  body,  to 
the  armies,  hoping  that  his  exertions,  aided  by  his  authority, 
would  effectually  remedy  the  evil.  Calvo  was  considered  a  man 
of  energetic  character  and  activity,  and,  having  been  bred  up 
in  commerce,  had  acquired  those  habits  of  business  which  were 
necessary  for  the  service  in  which  he  was  now  employed.  True 
to  that  system  of  dissimulation,  which,  by  the  old  school,  was 
esteemed  essential  in  all  business  of  state,  he  was  charged  to 
invest  Cuesta  with  the  order  of  Charles  III.  lest  that  General 
should  take  umbrage  at  the  distinction  conferred  upon  Lord 
Wellington,  though  at  this  very  time  the  Junta  were  so  offended 
at  Cuesta's  conduct,  that  nothing  but  their  fears  had  prevented 
them  from  immediately  displacing  him, 

j^jrw.  But  neither  Eguia's  professions,  nor  the  measures  of  the  go- 
vemmeot,  nor  the  presence  <^  one  of  its  members,  produced 

^MugM.  any  relief  to  the  British  army.  Had  it  been  in  a  condition  for 
service,  and  provided  with  means  of  transport.  Lord  Wellington 
had  it  in  view  to  act  against  the  French  at  Plasencia,  for  which 
purpose  he  ordered  materials  to  be  collected  for  repairing  the 
Puente  de  Cardinal ;  but  his  cavalry  had  now  consumed  all  the 
forage  within  reach;  they  were  obliged  to  go  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  to  procure  it,  and  frequently  when  they  had  <:one 
80  far,  the  Spaniards,  being  themselves  in  equal  want,  deprived 
them  of  it  on  their  return.  The  horses  were  at  length  so  much 
reduced  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  relieve  the  outposts. 
More  than  a  month  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Briliili  d  en  era! 


informed  Cuesta  tiiat,  if  he  were  not  supplied,  he  could  nut 
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remain  in  Spain.  Tn  the  course  of  that  time,  if  proper  measures 
had  been  taken,  supplies  might  have  been  forwarded  Irom  the  ^^^^ 
farthest  part  of  Andalusia  ;  but  not  a  mule  or  rtirt,  or  article  of  18Uy. 
provision  of  any  kind  had  been  obtained  under  any  order  from,  -rT«rs= 
or  arrangement  made  by,  the  government.  Lord  Wellington 
applied  for  a  remount  of  only  an  hundred  mares,  which  could 
not  be  used  in  the  Spanish  cav&lry»  because^  they  used  stallions ; 
even  these  he  could  not  procure,  nor  did  he  receive  an  answer 
to  his  application.  It  was  now  become  absolutely  necessary 
to  withdraw,  and  on  the  18th  of  August,  he  requested  Mar* 
quis  Wellesley  to  give  notice  to  the  government  that  he  was 
about  so  to  do.  "  Since  the  22d  of  last  month,"  said  he,  the 
horses  have  not  received  their  regular  deliveries  of  barley,  and 
the  infantry  not  ten  days  bread.  I  have  no  doubt  the  govern- 
ment have  given  orders  that  we  should  be  provided  as  we  ought 
to  be,  but  orders  are  not  sufficient.  To  carry  on  the  contest  to 
any  purpose,  the  labour  and  service  of  every  man  and  of  every 
beast  in  the  country  should  be  employed  in  the  support  of  the 
armies ;  and  these  should  be  so  classed  and  arranged  as  not  only 
to  secure  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  government,  but  re- 
gularity and  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  the  service.  Ma- 
gazines might  then  with  ease  be  formed,  and  transported  where- 
ever  the  armies  should  be  stationed.  But  as  we  are  now  situated, 
50,000  men  are  collected  upon  a  spot  which  cannot  afford  sub- 
sistence for  10,000,  and  there  are  no  means  of  sending  to  a 
distance  to  make  good  the  deficiency :  the  Junta  have  issued 
orders,  which,  for  waot  of  arrangement,  there  are  no  persons  to 
obey ;  and  the  army  would  perish  here,  if  I  were  to  remain, 
before  the  supplies  could  arrive." 

Prepared  as  both  the  Spanish  government  and  general  ought  SHX*" 
to  have  been  for  such  a  determination,' both  manifested  HhefSHi"^ 
greatest  astonishment  when  it  was  announced.  Eguia  wrote  to 
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CHAP.  Lord  Wellington,  repeating  his  protestations,  that  he  should  have 
3^1^  every  thing  which  he  required,  and  that  the  Spaniards  should  go 
1809.  without  any  thing,  rather  than  the  British  should  be  in  want. 
**  An  English  commissary,"  he  said,  "  should  reside  at  1 1  uxillo, 
who  should  have  a  key  of  the  mugazines,  and  take  the  proportion 
for  the  British  army,  though  his  own  should  perish.  If,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  notwithstanding  these  conclusive  protestations,  the  Bri- 
tish General  persisted  in  marching  into  Portugal,  it  would  be  ap- 
parent that  other  causes  induced  him  to  take  that  step,  and  not  the 
want  of  subsistence."  Upon  this  insulting  assertion.  Lord  Wel- 
lington informed  Eguia  that  au}  lai  ther  correspondence  between 
them  was  unnecessarj .  He  entered,  nev  ertheless,  into  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  real  state  of  atVairs.  The  magazines  of  Trux- 
illo,  according  to  a  return  sent  by  Eguia  himself,  did  not  contain 
a  sufficiency  to  feed  the  British  army  alone  for  one  day.  No 
doubt  was  entertained  of  the  exertions  of  the  Spanish  General, 
nor  of  his  sincerity.  "  The  deficiencies,"  said  Lord  Wellington, 
"  arise  not  from  want  of  orders  of  your  Excellency,  but  from  the 
want  of  means  in  the  country,  from  the  want  of  arrangement  in  the 
government,  and  from  the  neglect  of  timely  measures  to  supply 
the  wants  which  were  complained  of  long  ago."  A  letter  from 
Calvo  to  Lord  Wellington  implied  the  same  suspicion  coDceriiiog 
the  motives  of  his  retreat  as  Eguia  had  done,  though  in  more 
qualified  terms.  This  member  of  the  Junta  came  forward  with 
something  more  specious  than  vague  promises  and  protestations. 
**  He  bound  himself,"  he  said,  "  to  provide  the  army,  within  three 
days,  with  all  the  rations  which  it  might  require  ;  and  within  fif> 
teen  days  to  have  magazines  formed  in  places  appointed  by  the 
British  General,  containing  all  the  articles  which  the  army  conld 
consume  in  one  or  two  months  ;  and  to  provide  also  carts  and 
moles,  both  of  draft  and  burthen,  sufficient  for  the  transport  of 
these  magazines."  He  then  protested  that  7000  rations  of  bread, 
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50,000  pounds  of  flour,  HSOfanegas  of  barley*  50  of  rye,  100  of  chap. 
wheat,  and  60  arroha$  of  rice  were  ready,  with  means  of  trans-  vj^^ 
port  for  them,  and  before  the  morrow  noon  would  reach  the  1809. 
British  army  in  their  present  position*  My  actiyity,"  said 
Cal70,  "  shall  not  rest  until  continual  remittances  of  the  same 
articles  prove  that  my  promises  deserve  to  be  confided  in ;  and 
if  there  were  in  your  Excellency's  intention  any  disposition  to 
alter  your  purpose  of  retreat,  I  am  certain  I  should  obtain  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  your  Excellency  yourself  confess  that  I 
had  surpassed  your  hopes."  At  the  time  when  Lord  Welling- 
ton received  this  letter,  he  had  in  his  possession  an  order  dated 
only  five  days  back,  and  signed  by  this  very  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Junta,  ordering  to  the  Spanish  head-quarters,  for  the  use 
of  the  Spanish  army,  all  the  provisions  which  the  British  com- 
missary had  provided  in  the  town  of  Guadalupe  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Well,  therefore,  might  he  reply  to  him,  that  he  could 
have  no  confidence  in  his  assurances.  As  for  the  promise," 
said  he,  ^'  of  giving  provisions  to  the  British  army  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  such  a  proposal  can  only  have  been  made 
as  an  extreme  and  desperate  measure  to  induce  me  to  remain  in 
Spain ;  and  were  it  practicable,  I  could  not  give  my  consent  to  it. 
The  Spanish  army  must  be  fed  as  well  as  the  British.  I  am  fully 
aware,"  he  continued,  **  of  the  consequences  which  may  follow 
my  departure,  though  there  is  now  no  enemy  in  our  front  i  but 
I  am  not  responsible  for  them,  whatever  they  may  be*  They 
are  responsible  who,  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  this  army  more  thmi  a  month  ago,  have  taken  no  ef- 
fectual means  to  relieve  them;  who  allowed  a  brave  army, 
which  was  rendering  gratuitous  services  to  Spain,  and  which  was 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  every  thing  it  received,  to  starve  in 
the  midst  of  their  country,  and  be  reduced  by  want  to  a  state 
of  inefiSciency  ,*  who  refused  or  neglected  to  find  carriages  for 
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ci^^.  remoTing  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been  wounded  in  their 
service,  and  obliged  me  to  giVe  up  the  equipment  of  the  army 
I8O9.  for  the  performance  of  this  necessary  act  of  humanity."  On  the 
^"^"'^  ,  following  day  Lord  WeUington  began  his  retreat  in  the  direction 
of  Badajos. 

He  halted  at  Merida,  and  eight  days  after  his  departure, 
being  then  four  marches  from  Xaraicejo,  he  found  none  of  the 
supplies  on  the  road  which  had  so  confidently  been  promised. 
Having,  however,  been  able  to  separate  his  troops,  and  being 
out  of  reach  of  Eguia'sarmy,  he  now  procured  regular  supplies. 
Marquis  Wellesley  meantime  had  been  indefatigable  in  pressing 
upon  the  goremment  the  necessity  of  a  regular  plan  for  pro- 
visioning the  armies ;  and  he  found,  upon  investigation,  that 
orders  enough  had  been  issued,  but  no  means  had  been  ^ployed 
either  to  enforce  the  execution  of  those  orders,  or  to  ascertain 
in  what  respects  they  had  failed,  or  what  were  the  causes  either 
of  their  total  failure  or  of  their  partial  success.  Xo  magazines 
or  regular  depots  had  been  established,  no  regular  means  of 
transport  provided,  nor  any  persons  regularly  appointed  to  con- 
duct and  superintend  convoys,  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
commanding  the  army ;  nor  had  any  system  been  adopted  for 
drawing  from  the  more  fertile  provinces,  by  a  connected  chain 
of  magazines,  resources  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  those  poorer 
countries  in  which  the  arm}'  might  be  acting.  At  the  solicitation 
of  the  Junta,  Marquis  Wellesley  delivered  in  a  plan  for  re- 
medying these  evils.  It  was  less  easy  of  execution  in  Spain 
than  it  would  have  been  in  England,  where  the  system  of  our 
stage-coaches  and  waggons  has  disciplined  a  great  number  of 
persons  in  the  detail  of  such  arriangements ;  yet,  witli  due 
exertions  on  the  part  of  government,  it  might  speedily  have 
been  established.  Two  days  elapsed,  and  no  notice  was  taken 
pf  the  proposal ;  he  requested  a  reply,  and  after  two  days  more 
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Garay  put  into  his  hand  a  long  string  of  regulations  for  the  in-  CHAP, 
ternal  management  of  the  magazines  when  they  should  have  ^^^^^^ 
been  formed.     Marquis  Wellesley  again  anxiously  inquired  1809. 

whether  the  Junta  were  disposed  to  adopt  the  plan  which  he  had 
formed  at  their  request,  and  wli ether  any  steps  had  been  taken 
for  carrj'ing  it  into  effect?    At  lenc^th,  after  it  had  been  nine 
days  in  their  hands,  he  was  intuimcd  that  they  assented  to 
it, . .  but  this  was  all,  it  was  a  mere  verbal  assent,  and  no 
measures  whatever  were  taken  for  l  enrinning  arrangements  of 
such  urgent  necessity.    The  govcrnmenL  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed its  conlidence  that  the  British  army  would  now  rejoin 
the  Spaniards,  and  laakc  a  tor\N  ard  movement  against  the  enemy. 
Marquis  Wellesley  suspected  some  of  the  Junta  of  treason. 
"  This  proposition,"  said  he  to  his  government,  "  accords  with 
the  general  tenor  of  those  professions  of  i;eal  lor  active  ^var, 
which  have  particularly  characterized  the  declarations  of  the 
Junta  since  the  army  has  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  mov  e- 
rneiit  and  supply.    Fur  fruni.  atiording  any  just  foundatnm  of 
confidence  m  their  intentions,  such  dechirations  of  activity 
and  enterprise,  unaccompanied  by  any  provident  or  regular 
attention  to  the  means  and  objects  of  the  war,  serve  only  to 
create  additional  suspicions  of  ignorance,  weakness,  or  in- 
sincerity.   No  person  acquainted  with  the  real  condition  of  the 
British  and  Spanish  forces  at  this  time,  could  reasonably  advise  Atig.ao. 
a  forward  movement  against  the  enemy,  with  any  other  view 
than  the  certain  destruction  of  the  allied  armies." 


The  conduct  of  tiic  Junta  gave  strong  grounds  for  such  a  //« 


suspicion.    The  real  cause  which  had  checked  the  progress  of  "^^^go. 
a  victorious  army,  and  finally  reduced  it  to  a  state  unfit  for 
service,  could  not  be  concealed  ;  public  opinion  loudly  imputed 
this  evil  to  the  negligence  of  government,  and  the  government 
endeuv  oured,  by  ungenerous  artifices,  to  divert  the  general  in- 
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CHAP.  diimatioD.  Rumours  were  iefc  afloat  iihat  the  real  catue  of  the 
,2^^^  retreat  of  the  British  army  was  very  diiflTerent  from  the  assigned 
I8O9.  one ;  they  had  not  fallen  back  upon  Portugal  because  there  had 
been  any  deficiency  either  in  their  means  of  supply  or  of  trans- 
port^ but  because  of  certain  political  considerations,  inconsistent 
with  the  security  and  honour  of  Spain,  and  with  the  good  (aith 
of  Great  Britain.  Demands,  it  was  whispered,  had  been  made 
in  the  King  of  England's  name,  for  the  cession  of  Cadia,  of  the 
Havannah,  and  even  of  the  whole  island  of  Cuba ;  changes  had 
been  required  in  the  form  of  the  Spanish  government,  as  preli- 
minary conditions  to  the  farther  operations  of  the  British  troops 
in  Spain,  and  Lord  Wellington  had  retreated  only  because  these 
demands  were  refused.  These  reports,  which,  if  not  invented 
by  the  government  certainly  were  not  discountenanced  by  them, 
were  absolutely  and  entirely  false ;  nothing  had  been  asked  from 
Spain  except  subsistence  for  the  army  employed  in  hec  defence* 
Marquis  Wellesley,  however,  though  he  perceived  the  criminal 
misconduct  of  the  government,  and  though  he  affirmed  that  in 
the  last  campaign  no  rational  motives  could  be  imagined  for  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  generals  and  officers,  unless  it  were  sup- 
posed that  they  concerted  their  operations  with  the  French 
instead  of  the  British  general,  did  justice  to  the  people  of  Spain. 
«<  Whatever  insincerity  or  jealousy  towards  England  existed, 
was  to  be  found,"  he  said,  in  the  government,  its  officers,  and 
adherents;  no  such  unworthy  sentiment  prevailed. among  the 
people/'  They  had  done  their  duty,  and  were  still  ready  to  dp 
it;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vexations  which  he  experienced, 
and  the  alarm  and  even  ill-will  which  the  retreat  of  tiie  Britisk 
excited,  he  rememb^d,  as  became  him,  that  the  cause  of  Spain 
and  England  was  the  same :  while,  therefore,  he  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  Cortes  ought  to  be  assembled,  and  a  mora 
efficient  government  formed  than  that  of  so  ill-constituted  an4 
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aaQvaloiu  a  body  as  the  Junta,  he  listened  willingly  to  every  chap. 
snggMtion  for  employing  the  British  troops  in  any  practicable  J^^^ 
manner.  Might  it  not  be  possible,  it  wae  said,  for  them  to  take  1809. 
up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ooadiana,  occupying  Me- 
Hda  as  an  advanced  post,  their  right  at  Almeodralejo,  and  their 
left  extending  toward  Badajos  ?  Portugal  might  be  covered  by 
this  position ;  Seville  protected  at  the  same  time,  and  a  point  of 
support  given  to  the  left  of  the  Spanish  army,  which  flhoiiid  in 
that  case  be  cantoned  in  Medellin,  Don  Benito,  and  Villa  Kueva 
do  la  Serena* 

This  plan  the  Marquis  proposed  to  his  brother ;  but  that  able 
general  was  of  opinion  that  the  Guadiana  was  not  defensible  by  -SSf  «^ 
a  weaker  against  a  stronger  army,  being  fordable  in  very  many  SCJ^ 
places,  and  affording  no  position.  The  Spanish  army,  he  thought, 
was  at  that  time  in  the  best  position  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
one  which  they  ought  to  hold  against  any  force  that  could  be 
brought  against  them,  if  they  could  hold  any  thing ;  while  they 
held  it  fhey  covered  the  Guadiana  eflectually,  and  their  retreat 
from  it  was  always  secure.  He,  therefore,  recommended  that 
they  should  send  away  the  bridge  of  boats  which  was  still  opposite 
Almaraa,  and  remain  where  they  were  as  long  as  possible.  For 
the  British  army.  Lord  Wellington  said,  he  saw  no  chance  at  pre<> 
sent  of  its  resuming  offensive  operations ;  and  he  deolred  that  no 
hopes  might  be  held  out  to  th6  Junta  of  any  farther  co-operation 
on  his  part  with  the  Spanish  troops,  which  in  their  present  state 
were  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on.  He  law  the  difficulty  to 
which  this  determination  might  reduce  the  Spanish  government ; 
their  army  might  be  seised  with  a  panic,  run  off,  and  leave  every 
thing  exposed  to  instant  loss.  All  he  could  say  to  this  was,  that 
he  was  in  no  huiry  to  withdraw  from  Spain ;  he  wanted  to  re- 
fresh his  troops ;  he  should  not  enter  Portugal  till  he  had  heard 
Marquis  Wellesley's  sentiments ;  if  he  did  enter  it  he  should  go 
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CHAP.  DO  ikrther  than  Uie  fitmtier,  wherb  he  should  be  so  ii6ar>  diat  the 
^^^^  enemy,  unless  in  very  great  force,  would  not  ▼entore  across  the 
1^9.  Gttadiana,  leaving  the  British  army  upon  their  flank  and  rear ; 
in  fact,  therefore,  he  should  be  as  useful  to  Spain  within  the  Por- 
togueze  frontier  as  upon  the  Guadiana,  and  even  more  so,  because 
the  nearer  he  went  to  Portugal,  the  more  eflScient  he  should  be- 
come. The  best  way  to  cover  the  Guadiana  and  Seville,  was  by  a 
position  on  the  enemy^s  flank. 


^^ap^ml  ^  inducement  to  Lord  Wellington  to  remain,  and  co- 

operate  with  the  Spanish  army,  the  Junta  proposed  to  place  the 

dura. 


corps  which  they  designed  to  leave  in  Extremadura  under  his 
command.  This  was  to  consist  of  1S,000  men,  a  number  in- 
adequate to  the  service  for  which  they  were  required ;  but  the 
true  reason  was  perceived  by  the  British  General ;  he  had  by 
diis  time  had  ample  opportunities  of  discovering  that  the  Junta, 
in  the  distribution  of  their  forc^  did  not  consider  military  de- 
fence and  military  operations  so  much  as  political  intrigues 
and  the  attainment  of  trifling  political  objects.  The  Junta  of 
Extremadura  had  insisted  that  Alburquerque  should  have  the 
command  in  their  province  ;  the  government  was  weak  enough 
in  iiutliority  to  be  obliged  to  yield  this,  and  weak  enough  in 
iudn:f  iiient  to  diaiiiiisli  as  far  as  possible  the  army  which  they 
unwillingly  entrusted  to  this  envied  and  most  ill-treated  noble- 
man. Lord  A\  elliiii^ton,  who  could  not  have  accepted  the  com- 
mand unconditionally  without  permission  from  his  own  court, 
declined  it  altogether  under  present  circumstances,  as  being  in- 
consistent with  those  operations  which  he  foresaw  would  soon 
become  necessary  for  the  British  army.  He  had  intelligence 
that  a  council  of  war  held  at  Salamanca  had  recommended  an 
attack  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo :  the  loss  of  that  place  would  cut 
otT  the  only  communication  which  the  Spanisli  gov  ermnent  had 
with  the  northern  provinces,  and  would  give  the  French  secure 
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poasestion  of  Old  Castille,  and  probably  draw  after  it  the  loss  of  CHAP. 
Almeida.  It  would,  therefore,  be  incatnbeikt  up<m  kim  to  make  ^^^^ 
exertions  for  relieving  Giudad  Bodrigo.  The  cabildo  of  that  city,  1 809. 
just  at  this  time  when  LordWellington  was  contemplatingtheir  ap- 
proaching  danger,  and  how  best  to  succour  them,  gave  an  example 
of  the  spirit  which  too  many  of  these  provincial  authorities  dis* 
played  toward  the  British  army,  100,000  pounds  of  biscuit  had 
been  ordered  there,  and  paid  for  by  a  British  commissary ;  and 
-when  Marshal  Beresford  sent  for  it,  that  it  might  be  deposited 
in  the  magazines  at  Almeida,  the  cabildo  seized  30,000  pounds 
of  this  quantity,  upon  the  ground  that  debts  due  to  that  city  by 
Sir  John  Moore's  army  had  not  been  paid, . .  although  part  of 
the  business  of  the  commissary  who  was  sent  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
was  to  settle  these  accounts,  and  discharge  the  debts  in  question. 

This  was  a  specimen  of  that  ilUwill  towards  England  which  ^J*'*'- 
prevailed  in  many  places  among  persons  of  this  rank;  and  Mar^  T^^''^^ 
quis  Wdlesley  perceived  that  such  persons,  if  not  favoured  by 
the  government,  were  certainly  not  discountenanced.  The  same 
spirit  was  manifested  but  too  plainly  by  the  persons  employed 
about  Cuesta's  army.  While  they  were  professing  that  the 
English  army  should  be  served  in  preference  to  their  own 
people  (even  to  the  exclusion  of  them,  if  needful),  they  never 
offered  to  supply  a  single  cart  or  mule,  or  any  means  of  trans- 
port from  their  own  abundance.  Lord  Wellington,  for  want  of 
such  means,  was  compelled  to  leave  his  amMiunition  behind 
him,  und  then  no  ditliciilty  was  found  in  transporting  it  to  the 
Spaniijh  stores.  No  ditliculty  was  found  in  transporting  the 
bridge  of  boats  from  Almaraz  to  liadajoz ;  yet  if  these  means  of 
transport,  with  wliich  the  Spanish  army  was  always  abundantly 
provided,  had  been  shared  with  the  British  army,  many  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  it  suffered  would  have  been  k  l  oved, 
and  its  separation,  says  Lord  \V  eiiington,  certainly  would  not 
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CHAP,  have  taken  plac  e  when  it  did.  The  distress  which  his  men 
XXV 

s,^,^^  suflered  would  not  have  been  felt  in  an  equal  fk  nree  by  the 
.1809.  French,  or  b)^  any  y^eople  who  understood  how  to  iiuinage  their 
food.  Meat  they  had  always  in  sutiicienc}',  and  their  chief  want 
was  of  bread,  .  .  they  were  nol  ni  L^onioiis  enough  to  make  a  com- 
fortable meal  without  it,  thougii  tiour  or  rice  was  served  out  in 
its  stead,  hnt  the  want  of  food  for  the  cavalry,  and  of  means 
of  transport,  which  actually  rendered  th'  ikitish  army  inethcient, 
could  not  be  remedied  by  any  dexterity  of  the  men,  or  any  fore- 
sight of  the  general,  and  is  wholly  imputable  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  conerals  and  the  Spanish  government  Spain  was 
grievously  injured  by  this  unpardonable  misconduct.  The  En- 
glish ministry  were  at  this  very  time  proposing  to  increase  Lord 
Wellington's  force  to  30,000  men,  provided  the  supreme  com- 
mand Avere  vested  in  the  British  general,  and  eilectual  arrange- 
ments made  for  their  supply,  liut  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
both  the  Marquis  and  his  brother  perceived  that  any  co-operation 
with  the  Spanish  armies  would  only  draw  on  a  repetition  of  the 
same  disasters.  The  intent  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  Lord 
Wellington  at  the  beginirinfj  of  September  proceeded  to  Badajoz, 
stationing  his  army,  part  within  the  Portugueze  frontier,  and 
part  on  the  Spanish  territory,  in  a  position  which  would  menace 
the  tlank  and  rear  of  the  French  if  they  advanced  toward  An- 
dalusia. 

HxpaiUmH       Whilc  thc  alHcd  armies  were  thus  rendered  inefficient,  not 

to  iVakht' 

by  the  skill  or  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the  inexperience 
and  incapacity  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  the  mightiest  force 
that  had  ever  left  the  British  shores  was  wasted  in  a  miserable 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  and  upon  objects  so  insulated,  and 
unimportant  at  that  crisis,  that  if  they  had  been  completely 
attained,  success  w^ould  have  been  nugatory.  Had  that  force 
been  landed  in  the  north  of  Germany,  as  the  Austrian  govern- 
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mebt  proposed,  it  has  since  been  knowiit  that  vhat  Schill  did  chap. 
with  his  single  regiment,  would  have  beat  done  by  Blucher  and 
the  whole  Prassian  army.  Marquis  Wellesley  had  always  dis-  1809. 
approved  of  its  destination,  looking  upon  the  plan  as  at  once 
absnrd  and  rainons.  Destructive  to  the  last  degree  it  proved* 
from  the  unwholesome  nature  of  the  country  to  which  it  was 
sent:  a  cause  which  of  all  others  might  with  most  certainty  have 
been  foreseen,  and  yet  by  some  &tality  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  all  who  were  concerned  in  planning  the  expedition  or 
consulted  upon  it  The  only  consolation,  if  consolation  it  may 
be  deemed,  for  the  misemployment  of  such  a  force,  was  in  the 
knowledge  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  Spanish  counsels^  and 
the  temper  of  the  Spanish  generals,  it  could  not  have  acted  in 
Spain. 

The  British  government  meantime  had  to  struggle  with  dif-  l^^^^j^j 
ficulties  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  of  Ike  most  unexpected  '^^^^ 
kind.  Buriog  the  former  part  of  the  year  parliament  was  oc- 
Gupied  with  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York  as 
commander-in-chief,  which  ended  in  lus  resigning  the  office.  The 
circumstances  which  were  disclosed  rendered  this  resignation 
becoming  and  necessary ;  but  perhaps  there  never  was  another 
instance  in  which  the  reaction  of  public  opinion  was  at  once  so 
etrongly  and  so  justly  manifested.  For  when  the  agitatimi  was 
subsided  which  had  been  rabed,  not  so  much  by  the  importance 
of  the  business  itself,  as  by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  a  set  of 
libellers  the  vilest  and  most  venomous  of  their  kind,  it  was  then 
perceived  that  the  accusation  had  originated  in  intrigue  and 
malice ;  that  the  abuses  which  were  brought  to  light  were  far 
less  than  had  been  supposed  to  exist,  and  that  in  proving  them 
it  had  been  proved  also  that  the  greatest  improvements  had  been 
introduced  into  that  department  by  his  Royal  Highness,  and  that 
the  general  administration  was  excellent.  Fnm  ^t  time,  there- 
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CHAP,  fore,  the  Duke  acquired  a  popularity  wHicH  he  had  never  before 
y^^^^  possessed ;  and  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  with  persevering 
1809.  malignity  to  ruin  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  nation,  served 

only  to  establish  him  there  upon  the  strongest  and  surest 

grounds. 

.nX  «r  inquiry  had  occupied  a  full  third  of  the  whole  session, 


to  the  grievous  inteiruption  of  public  business,  and  the  more 
grievous  excitement  of  the  people,  even  to  the  extinction  in 

most  minds  of  all  other  public  interest  whatever.   The  ministry 
meantime  had  otlier  causes  of  dist^uiet,  which  did  not  transpire 
till  the  session  had  closed.    Mismanaged  arrangements  for  the 
removal  of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  the  war-department,  iruliu  ed 
him  to  challenge  Mr.  Canning,  with  wliom  tlic  ^vush  for  his  re- 
moval originated,  but  who  in  the  course  of  the  allair  had  been 
as  ill  used  as  himself.    Both  parties  in  consequence  resigned : 
the  Duke  of  Portland  did  the  same,  compelled  by  the  state  of 
his  health,  for  he  died  almost  immediately  afterwards,  and  thus 
the  administration  was  broken  up.    Lord  Liverpool,  the  only 
remaining  secretary  of  state,  performed  the  business  of  the  other 
two  departments,  while  the  remaining  members  of  the  cabinet 
looked  about  in  dismay,  and  almost  in  despair,  for  new  colleaiiues 
and  for  a  new  head.    Their  situation  appeared  so  forlorn,  that 
officinl  letters  were  addressed  to  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  (irenville, 
informing  them  that  his  Majesty  had  authorised  Larl  Liverpool 
and  ]\lr.  Percevnl  to  communicate  with  their  lordships  for  the 
purpose  of  forniin  n  ;m  extended  and  combined  administration, 
and  requesting  them  to  come  to  town,  that  as  little  time  as 
possible  might  be  lost  in  forwarding  so  important  an  object. 
Earl  Grey  replied,  that  had  his  Majesty  been  pleased  to  signify 
he  had  any  commands  for  him  personally,  he  should  not  have 
lost  a  moment  in  showing  his  duty  by  prompt  obedience  to  his 
royal  pleasure ;  but  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  com* 
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mimicate  wiih  the  existing  ministers*  for  the  purpose  of  fonning'  CHAP, 
a  combuied  administration  with  fli^,  he  should  be  wanting  in  J^^^ 
duty  to  the  King,  and  in  fairness  to  them,  if  he  did  not  at  once  1809. 
declare  that  such  a  nnion  was,  as  far  as  it  regarded  him  under  ^e""^'- 
the  then  circumstances,  impossible :  this  being  the  answer  which 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving,  his  appearance  in  London 
could  be  of  no  advantage ;  and  it  might  possibly  be  of  detriment 
to  the  country,  if,  in  consequence  of  a  less  decisive  answer,  any 
farther  delay  should  take  place,  in  the  formation  of  a  settled 
government. 

Lord  Grenville,  who  was  in  Cornwall,  replied,  he  should  lose 
no  time  in  repairing  to  town,  and  begged  leave  to  defer  ail  ub- 
«ervations  upuii  the  business  till  his  arrival.  The  day  after  his 
arrival  he  sent  an  answer  ccniurmable  lu  that  of  Earl  Grey,  de- 
clining the  proposed  coinnnmicatioii,  because  it  could  not  be 
productive  of  any  public  advantage.  "  I  trust,"  he  ;uUled,  "  I 
need  not  say  that  this  opinion  is  neither  founded  in  any  senti- 
ment of  personal  hostility,  nor  in  a  desire  of  unnecessarily  pro- 
Ion  tiing  political  ditlerences.  To  compose,  not  to  inflame,  the 
diviMims  of  the  empire,  has  always  been  my  anxious  wish,  and 
is  now  more  than  ever  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject ;  but  my 
accession  to  the  existing  administration  could  not  in  any  respect 
contribute  to  this  objcet,  nor  could  it  be  considered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  dereliction  of  public  principle.  This  answer, 
which  I  must  have  given  to  any  such  proposal,  if  made  while 
the  government  was  yet  entire,  cannot  be  varied  by  the  retreat 
of  some  of  its  members.  My  objections  are  not  personal,  they 
apply  to  the  principle  of  the  government  itself,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  its  appointment." 

Nothing  but  extreme  necessity  could  have  induced  the  re- 
maining ministers  to  make  these  overtures;  and  when  their 
lidvances  were  thus  rejected,  great  hopes  were  entertained  by 

VOL.  II.  &  p 
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CHAP,  the  ftdvuna  party,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  their 
3^^!^  ground  as  an  ftdministration.  It  was  even  affirmed  and  be- 
1809>  lieved  tliat  some  of  the  highest  offices  were  ofiered  to  different 
persons,  and  that  none  could  be  found  to  acc^  them.  The 
only  hope  of  the  ministry  rested  upon  Marquis  Wellesley ;  hints 
were  thrown  out  that  he  would  not  join  any  orraiigement  in 
which  Mr.  Canning  was  not  included ;  this  opinion,  however, 
proved  erroneous,  the  Marquis  accepted  the  office  which  Mr. 
Canning  vacated,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  transferred  f^om 
the  home  to  the  war  department,  and  the  situation  which  he  had 
vacated  was  filled  by  Mr.  Kyder.  Lord  Palmerstone  was  nude 
secretary  at  war  in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Pulteney,  and  Mr, 
Perceval  took  the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, . .  thus  uniting 
in  himself,  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  had  done  before  him> 
the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. The  loss  of  the  Duke  was  only  that  of  a  name ;  that 
of  Mr.  Canning  was  greatly  regretted,  as  was  also  the  secession 
of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  resigned  his  seat  at  the  treasury  at  the 
same  time ;  but  though  the  ministry  was  weakened  by  their  de- 
parture, it  was  well  understood  that  the  opposition  would  derive 
no  aid  from  them ;  and,  on  the  whole,  government  was  thought 
to  have  gained  by  these  changes  more  than  it  had  lost,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  reputation  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  the 
almost  general  desire  of  the  nation  to  see  him  in  administration. 
His  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  was  tippointed  to  succeed 
him  as  ambassador  to  Spain. 
nh^,;,}m  The  disposable  force  of  the  enemy  in  Spain  at  this  time  was 
.(iHiiA""^  estimated  at  125,000  men,  well  provided  with  cavalry  and  ar- 
«,mkt.  tillery,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons  in  Barcelona  and  the  strong 
places  upon  the  Pyrenean  frontier.  Of  these,  about  35,000 
were  employed  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  the  rest  were  in 
the  two  Castilles  and  £xtremadura,  70,000  being  in  the  field 
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under  Victor.  Scnlt,  Ney»  Sebasfiaiu,  and  Mortter,  • .  fhe  re*  chap. 

•  ^  •       ^ '  »  »  X.XV 

nwinder  emplojred  in  garri8oni»  and  in  keeping  up  the  com-  v^,.^^ 

municatloQ  between  the  different  places  in  their  possession.  1809. 

Sick  and  wounded  vere  not  included,  and  an  allowance  was 

made  for  the  loss  of  10,000  men  at  Talavera.  At  the  lowest 

estimate*  this  was  the  number  of  the  enemy ;  the  force  of  the 

Spaniards  was  miserably  inferior.    Blake,  after  the  rout  at 

Belchite,  had  reassembled  a  small  anny,  scarcely  exceeding 

6000  men,  with  which  he  was  endearouring,  from  time  to  time, 

to  relieve  Gerona*  Nmfia  had  15,000  in  Galicia ;  but  a  tenth 

part  of  these  were  without  arms,  and  he  had  neither  cavalry  nor 

artillery.   The  Duke  del  Parque  had  9000  men  at  Ciadad  Bo- 

drigo,  and  Eguia  and  Venegas  had  aboiit  50,000  in  their  two 

armies.    But  the  inefficient  state  of  these  troops  had  been 

lamentably  proved  ;  both  cavalry  and  infantry  were  for  the  most 

part  indisciplined,  and  the  latter  neither  properly  clothed  nor 

accoutred,  noiwiLlistanding  large  supplies  of  all  things  needful 

had  been  sent  from  England. 

The  Intruder  meantime,  now  thut  immediate  danger  was  .vm/j«« 

'  o  ofth<  in- 

averted,  had  leisure  to  feel  the  wretched  state  to  which  his  sub-  ^!'^^^^ 

serviency  to  a  wicked  brother  had  reduced  him.  He  was,  in- 
deed, in  possession  of  Madrid,  and  half  the  kingdom  was  over- 
run by  his  troops ;  but  how  were  those  troops  to  be  paid,  or  how 
was  he  to  support  the  expenses  of  his  court  and  ffovei  nment? 
^Vhatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  war  in  the  Penmsula,  the 
vast  colonial  empire  of  Spain  could  never  be  his,  and  the  re- 
sources which  still  continued  to  arrive  from  thence  were  enjoyed 
by  the  legitimate  government.  Wherever  his  authority  extended, 
trade  was  at  an  end,  the  people  were  impoverished,  and  the 
sources  of  revenue  destroyed.  The  first-fruits  of  plunder  also 
had  now  been  consumed.  Andalusia,  indeed,  offered  a  harvest 
as  yet  imtouched,  and  which  would  ere  long  be  at  his  disposal ; 

3pi2 
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CFTAP.  but  till  the  opportunity  arrived,  it  va?  necessary  to  glean  what- 
^jy-fcj^  '^^^  spared  in  the  former  pillage.  An  edict  was  issued, 

1809.  denouncing  severe  punishment  against  those  who  should  secrete, 
papers  or  effects  belonging  to  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and 
offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  such  property,  propor- 
tionate to  its  value.  He  had  previously  confiscated  the  property 
of  all  Spaniards  in  foreign  countries,  who  should  not  forthwith 
return  in  obedience  to  his  command ;  he  now  cnlled  upon  those 
in  whose  hands  property,  papers,  or  effects  had  been  left  by 
others  when  forsaking  their  place  of  residence,  to  delirer  them 
up  for  the  use  of  the  treasury.    Any  persons  buying  or  selling 
gold,  silver,  or  jewels,  which  had  belonged  to  a  suppressed  con- 
vent, or  to  an  insurgent,  were  to  be  severely  punished ;  and  those 
who  assisted  the  insurgents  in  any  manner  were  to  be  put  to  death. 
Another  decree  sequestered  the  revenues  of  all  archbishops  and> 
bishops,  and  appointed  pensions  from  the  state  instead.  Another 
commanded  all  persons  possessing  plate  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  ten  dollars,  except  in  plates,  knives,  and  spoons,  to  give  in 
an  account  thereof  within  three  days ;  the  mint  was  immediately 
to  pay  a  fourth  of  its  value,  and  the  remainder  was  promised 
within  four  months.    All  plate  which  should  be  concealed  after 
this  edict  was  to  be  forfeited,  and  a  fourth  of  its  value  given  tO 
the  informer;  and  silversmiths  were  forbidden  to  purchase  any 
articles  in  silver,  except  such  as  were  permitted  to  be  in  use  by 
the  present  decree^ 
JJjjg^*?^ .  :  These  measures  proved  the  neediness  of  the  intrusive  govern- 
ment.   Its  atrocious  character  had  already  been  amply  demon- 
strated ;  if  farther  proof  were  needed,  it  was  to  be  found  in  a 
decree  by  which  all  persons  whose  sons  were  serving  in  what  it 
called  the  insurgent  armies  were  required  to  furnish  a  man  to 
the  Intruder's  service  for  every  son,  or  a  proportionate  sum  of 
money ;  the  elder  brothers,  or  other  nearest  relations  or  guardiand 
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of  dune  who  had  noiatiier,  were  subjected  to  the  same  law ;  and  chap. 
those  who  had  no  money  either  for  procuring  the  substitute  or 
paying  the  fine  were  to  be  imprisoned,  or  sent  into  Fiance.  But  i809. 
it  was  reserved  for  this  government  to  introduce  a  new  species  of 
barbarity,  which  had  never  before  been  heard  of  in  war.  Keller- 
mann,  whom  the  English  had  rescued  with  such  difficulty  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Portoguese  at  Lisbon,  was  at  this  time  go- 
vernor-general of  what  the  French  called  Upper  Spain,. that  is, 
of  the  provinces  of  Salamanca,  Zamora,  Toro,  Leon,  ValladoHd,  <m.«». 
Palenda,  Burgos,  Soria,  Santander,  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and 
Alaya.  Throughout  this  whole  tract  of  country  he  placed  all 
horses  and  mares  above  a  certain  height  in  requisition  for  the 
French  armies,  ordering  them  to  be  token  to  the  respective 
country  towns,  and  there  delivered  for  that  purpose ;  and  every 
horse  or  mare  below  the  size  named,  or  under  thirty  months  old, 
with  every  mare  that  should  be  three  mcmths  gone  with  foal,  was 
to  have  the  left  eye  put  out  by  the  owner,  and  to  be  in  other 
ways  rendered  unfit  for  military  service.  A  fine  of  four  times  the 
value  of  the  beast  was  to  be  exacted  from  any  one  who  disuLx  \  cd 
liiift  edict,  and  all  French  otlicers  were  charged  to  see  it  caiiied 
into  execution.  NuthinL:  can  more  strikingly  evince  their  moral 
degradaiion,  than  thai  tiieir  general  should  have  ordered  them  to 
enforce  the  exi^ution  of  an  edict  like  this.  These  were  themeasures  Mfa,ura 
pursued  in  the  name  of  a  K  ing  who  was  represented  as  being  miHUur$, 
equally  philosophic  and  humane,  wiio  was  to  remedy  all  the  evils 
of  long  misrule,  to  relieve  the  people  from  all  grievances,  restore 
Spain  to  its  ancient  prosperity,  and  confer  upon  it  a  happiness 
which  it  liad  never  before  enjoyed  !    In  an  unhappy  hour  had 
Joseph's  ministers  entered  his  service,  persuading,  or  seeking  to 
persuade,  llu  mselves  that  they  might  bencllt  their  country  by 
giving  their  counteuance  to  a  perfidious  uud  odious  usurpation. 
The  s^blest  men  who  have ,  ever  endeavoured  to  do  good  by  evil 
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CHAP,  means,  have  felt  tlu  ii  best  intentions  frustrated  in  the  attempt. 
yj^f^^  These  ministers,  ^voithy,  as  under  other  cin  um^lances  they 
1809.  might  have  been  of  their  station,  found  themselves  now  the  mere 
^  instrument  of  that  very  military  pow  er  which  they  had  flattered 
themselves  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  direct.  Still,  howev  er, 
seeking  some  excuse  to  their  own  hearts,  and  to  posterity,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  time  for  attempting  alterations,  which 
would  have  been  most  salutary  if  the  nation  had  been  prepared 
for  them, .  .  but  for  which  it  was  so  little  prepared,  that  the  pre- 
matin  (>  attempt  only  attached  the  Spaniards  the  more  to  the  very 
evils  from  which  it  was  intended  to  deliver  them.  One  sweeping 
decree  nbolisiied  all  the  regular  orders  in  Spain,  whether  mo- 
nastic, ini  iidicant,  or  clerical ;  the  individuals  belonging  to  them 
were  ordered  to  quit  their  convents  within  fifteen  days,  resume 
their  secular  habits,  and  repair  to  their  native  places,  where 
pensions  were  promised  them.    It  was  certain  that  the  intrusive 
government  had  neitlier  the  means  nor  the  intention  "of  paying 
these  pensions  ;  but  the  whole  propert}'  of  the  suppressed  orders 
was  seized  for  the  use  of  the  state.    The  reason  assigned  for  this 
measure  in  the  preamble  to  the  decree  was,  that  these  com- 
munities had  taken  a  hostile  part  asainst  the  government,  which, 
while  it  thus  abolished  them,  wislu  d  to  recompense  those  indi- 
viduals vAio  had  conducted  themselves  well.    Better  reasons, 
Urquijo  and  his  colleagues  well  knew,  would  only  have  exaspe- 
rated a  people  whose  souls  were  thoroughly  enslaved  to  the 
superstition  s  w  hich  debased  them  ;  but  tlie  cause  which  was  thus 
assigned  e\iis|it  rated  them  as  much,  and  tins  leeling  was  kept 
up  and  disseminated  every  where  by  thi-  ejected  members,  who, 
wherever  they  went,  excited  ihe  compassion  of  their  countrymen 
and  inflamed  their  hatred  of  the  intrusive  government.  Some 
prudence  as  well  as  humanity  was  shown,  by  exempting  the 
nuns  from  this  decree ;  they  were  subjected  to  the  ordinary,  and 
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forbidden  to  receire  pupils.  The  military  order*  were  abolished  CHAP, 
also,  except  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  one  which  the  .^^^ 
intrusive  government  had  itself  instituted.  This  was  needlessly  180<>. 
ofTendiog  the  national  pride,  which  was  in  like  swim^  wounded 
by  the  removal  of  the  tax  raised  under  the  name  of  the  Vofo  de 
Santiago ;  the  relief,  even  had  circumstanoet  allowed  it  to  be 
felt,  would  not  have  compensated  for  the  oatiage  upon  Spanish 
feeling.  In  taking  away  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  sup- 
pressing all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
the  ministers  acted  as  they  would  have  wished  to  do,  had  they 
held  their  offices  by  a  better  tenure ;  and  in  making  strangulai^ 
tion  the  mode  of  death  for  all  criminals  of  whatever  rank,  and 
decreeing  that  degradation  was  implied  in  the  sentence.  But 
when  an  edict  affected  to  abolish  all  dignities  and  titles  which 
had  not  been  conferred  by  the  Intruder,  and  required  the  trai'- 
torous  nobles  in  his  service  to  receive  from  him  a  confirmation 
of  the  peerage  which  they  had  disgraced,  the  futility  of  the 
decree  only  provoked  contempt. 

Joseph's  ministers  had  leisure  for  legislative  speculations  necemint 
and  for  dreams  of  reformation.  The  real  business  of  government  'STZ^ 
was  not  in  their  hands ;  in  all  essential  points  they  were  mere 
ciphers,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were  so.  The  Central 
Junta  was  io  a  situation  as  much  more  trying  as  it  was  more 
honourable.  The  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  every  kind 
with  which  they  were  beset  might  have  confused  heads  more 
exp^ienced  in  affairs  of  state ;  and  their  exertions  under  the 
pressure  of  immediate  danger  left  them  little  time  for  those 
measures- of  effectual  reform,  which  Spain  so  greatly  needed,  but 
which  were  looked  for  more  eagerly  by  the  British  nation  than 
by  the  Spaniards,  for  as  a  people  the  Spaniards  were  contented 
with  their  old  system,  and  attached  to  it  even  with  all  its  evils 
and  abominations*   The  general  wish  in  £nglflnd  was  that  the 
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CHAP.  Cortes  should  be  convened,  and  this  was  desired  as  sincerely  bjr 
•^^■l'  British  government  as  by  Jovellanos  and  those  other  noble- 
I8O9.  minded  Spaniards  who  hoped  through  regular  and  constitutioDal 
means  to  restore  the  liberty  and  the  prosperity  of  their  country. 
It  was  long  after  the  installation  of  the  Junta  before  the  disastm 
of  the  day  allowed  them  leisure  for  thinking  of  the  morrow.  To 
tliis  their  delay  in  taking  measures  for  assembling  the  Cortes 
must  be  ascribed »  more  than  to  their  love  of  power,  which  they 
were  ill  able  to  wield,  or  of  the  patronage  which  they  unworthily 
bestowed.  But  to  these  motives  the  delay  was  imputed ;  and  by 
not  following  the  advice  of  Jovellanos  when  the  act  would  have 
appeared  spontaneous  and  graceful,  they  lost  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  that  popularity  which  even  the  semblance  of  disinter- 
estedness is  sure  to  acquire.  It  was  not  till  eight  months  after 
their  installation  that  a  decree  came  forth  for  re-establishing  the 
legal  representation  of  the  monarchy  in  its  ancient  Cortes.  The 
time  was  left  indefinite,  but  the  edict  said  it  would  be  convoked 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  or  earlier,  if  circumstances 
should  permit. 

The  language  of  the  Supreme  Junta  on  this,  as  on  every 
other  occasion,  was  worthy  of  the  position  in  which  the  national 
government  was  placed,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  act.  "  The  Spanish  people,"  they  said,  must  leave 
to  their  posterity  an  inheritance  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  which 
were  made  for  obtaining  it.  The  Supreme  Junta  had  never  lost 
sight  of  this  object ;  and  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  which  had 
hith^o  occupied  their  v.  hole  attmtion,  rendered  more  bitter 
the  reflection,  that  all  their  disasters  were  solely  owing  to  the 
disuse  of  those  institutions  which,  in  happier  times,  secured  the 
welfare  and  the  strength  of  the  state.  The  ambition  of  some, 
and  the  indolence  of  others,  had  reduced  those  institutions  to 
nothing;  and  the  Junta,  from  the  moment  of  its  installation. 
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'floleinniv  bound  itself  to  restore  them.    The  time  was  now  ar-  CHAP. 

XXV 

rived  for  this  great  work.  Desirous,  therefore,  that  the  nation 
should  appear  with  the  dignity  due  to  its  heroic  efforts ;  that  1809. 
the  rights  of  the  people  should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  ~ 
encroachments ;  and  that  the  sources  of  public  felicity  should 
run  freely  as  soon  as  the  war  ceased,  and  repair  whatever  in- 
veterate arbitrary  power  had  scorched,  or  the  present  devasta- 
tion had  destroyed,  the  Junta  decreed,  that  the  Cortes  should 
be  re-established,  and  would  immediately  proceed  to  consider 
the  method  of  convening  it ;  for  which  end  it  would  nominate  a 
committee  of  five  of  its  members.  It  would  also  investigate,  in 
•order  to  propose  them  to  the  nation  assembled  in  Cortes,  the 
means  of  supporting  the  holy  war  in  which  they  were  engaged ; 
of  insuring  the  observance  of  their  fundamental  laws;  of  me- 
liorating the  legislation  and  abolishing  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  it ;  of  collecting  and  administering  the  revenue,  and 
of  reforming  the  system  of  public  education.  And  to  combine 
the  information  necessary  for  such  discussions,  it  would  consult 
the  councils,  provincial  Juntas,  tribunals,  magistracies,  corpora- 
tions, bishops,  and  universities,  and  the  opinion  of  intelligent 
and  enlightened  persons." 

A  declaration  in  stronger  terms  had  been  submitted  to  the  i>*ciaratioH 

aAicA  trill 

Junta,  and  rejected  bv  them  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Frere.  M*trr^ 

Spaniards,"  it  was  there  said,  "  it  is  three  ages  since  the  laws 
on  which  the  nation  founded  its  defence  against  tyranny  hat'C 
been  destroyed.  Our  fathers  did  not  know  how  to  preserve  the 
liberty  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  ;  and  although  all 
the  provinces  of  Spain  successive!}-  struggled  to  defend  it,  evil 
stars  rendered  their  efforts  useless.  The  laws,  from  that  time 
forward,  have  been  only  an  exprf  ssion  more  or  less  tyrannical, 
or  beneficent,  of  a  particular  will.  Providence,  as  if  to  pimish 
the  loss  of  that  prerogative  of  free  men,  has  paraiized  our  valour, 

VOL.  II.  3  Q 
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CHAP,  arrested  the  progress  of  our  intellect,  ami  impeded  our  civiliza- 
tion,  till  we  have  corae  to  that  condition,  that  an  insolent  tyrant 

1809.  "^Pf^l  t,he  project  of  subduing  the  greatest  nation  of  the  globe, 
without  reckoning  upon  its  will,  and  even  despisuig  its  existence. 
In  vain  has  the  prince  sometimes  attempted  to  remedy  some  of 
the  evils  of  the  state :  buildingt^  c  annot  be  erected  on  sand,  and 
without  fundamental  and  consliiuted  laws,  it  is  useless  for  the 
philosopher  in  his  study,  or  the  statesman  in  the  theatre  of  busi- 
ness, to  exert  himself  for  the  good  of  the  people.  The  best  pro- 
jects are  not  put  in  exec  ution,  or  not  carried  through.  Good 
suggestions  are  loliowed  by  evil  ones  ;  economy  and  order,  by 
prodigality  and  rapine;  a  prudent  and  mild  minister,  by  an 
avaricious  and  foolish  favourite :  and  thus  the  ship  of  the  state 
floats  without  sails  and  helm,  till,  as  has  happeiu  d  to  tlie  Spanish 
monarch}-,  it  is  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  rock,  liow,  but  by  the 
re-establishment  of  freedom,  could  that  blood  be  recompensed 
which  flows  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula;  those  sacrifices 
which  Spanish  loyalty  is  otiering  every  instant ;  that  moral  re- 
sistance, as  universal  as  it  is  sublime,  which  discuacerts  our 
enemies,  and  n  lulers  them  hopeless  even  in  the  midst  of  their 
victories?  ^^  ht  ii  this  dreadful  contest  is  concluded,  the  Spaniard 
shall  say  proudly  to  himself,  *  My  fatliers  left  me  slavery  and 
wretchedness  for  my  iuheritance ;  I  leave  to  my  descendants 
liberty  and  glory/  Spaniards,  this  is  the  feeling  which,  by  re- 
flection in  some,  and  by  instinct  in  all,  animates  you  now  ;  and 
it  shall  not  be  defrauded  of  its  expectations.  Our  detractors 
say  that  we  are  fighting  to  defend  old  abuses,  and  the  inveterate 
vices  of  our  curru})tt  d  t^^ov  crimicnt ;  let  them  know  that  your 
struggle  is  for  the  happiness,  as  well  as  tiie  independence  of  your 
country ;  that  you  will  not  depend  henceforward  on  the  uncer- 
tain will  or  the  variable  temper  of  a  single  man  ;  nor  continue 
to  be  the  plaything  of  a  court  without  justice,  under  the  control 
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of  an  insolent  favourite,  or  a  capricioiu  woman ;  but  that  on  chap. 
the  edifice  of  your  ancient  laws  yon  will  rear  a  barrier  between  J^^^Z^. 
despotism  and  your  sacred  rights.  This  barrier  consistft  in  a  I809. 
constitution  to  aid  'and  support  the  monarch  when  he  is  just» 
and  to  restrain  him  when  he  follows  evil  councils.  Without  a 
constitution  all  reform  is  precarious,  all  prosperity  uncertain ; 
without  it  the  people  are  no  more  than  flocks  of  slaves,  put  in 
motion  at  the  order  of  a  will,  firequentiy  unjust,  and  always  un- 
restrained ;  without  it  the  forces  of  the  whole  society,  which 
should  procure  the  greatest  advantages  for  all  its  members,  are 
employed  exclusively  to  satisfy  {he  ambition,  or  satiate  the 
frensy  of  a  few,  or  perhaps  of  one.'^ 

When  this  paper  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Frere,  he  saw  o^j^tw* 
serious  objections,  which  he  stated  to  Garay,  and  which  the 
Junta,  though  they  would  otherwise  have  published  the  pro- 
^amation,  readily  admitted.  That  ambassador  perceived,  more 
clearly  perhaps  than  any  other  person  at  that  time,  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  convokiag  a  legislative  assembly  in  a 
nation  altogether  unprepared  for  it  by  habits,  feelings,  education, 
or  general  knowledge.  He  considered  it  a  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous  point  in  every  respect,  and  said,  that  if  the  decision 
of  the  question  were  left  in  his  hand,  notwithstanding  the  neces- 
shy  for  widening  the  basis  of  the  government,  the  failure  of  all 
the  political  experiments  which  hud  been  made  in  these  latter 
times,  and  the  impossibility  which  had  been  found  (by  a  fntality 
peculiar  to  the  present  age)  of  formiDg  a  percianent  establish- 
ment, even  in  aftairs  less  essential  than  the  formatiou  of  a  free 
constitution  for  a  great  nation,  would  make  him  waver.  But 
taking  the  decision  for  granted,  he  thought  tin*  niamier  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  announce  it  likely  to  produce  bad  effects  in 
Spain  ;  and  he  could  venture,"  he  said,  **  to  assure  D.  Martm  de 
Garay,  that  it  would  undoubtedly  create  them  in  England.  If 
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CHAP,  the  Spaniards  had  indeed  passed  three  centuries  under  arbitivy 
government,  they  ought  not  to  forget  that  it  was  the  price  which 
18()9.  they  paid  for  having  conquered  and  peopled  the  fairest  portion 
^  ^  of  the  world,  and  that  the  integrity  of  that  immense  power  rested 
solely  upon  these  two  words,  Religion  and  the  King.  If  the 
old  constitution  had  been  lost  by  the  conquest  of  America,  the 
first  object  should  be  to  recover  it ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  lose  what  had  cost  so  much  in  the  acquisition :  and  for  this 
reason,  they  ought  to  avoid,  as  a  political  poison,  every  emincia^: 
tion  of  general  principles,  the  application  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  limit  or  qualify,  even  when  the  Negroes  and  In- 
dians should  quote  it  in  favour  of  themselves.  And  allowing 
that  a  bad  exchange  had  been  made  in  bartering  the  ancient 
national  liberty  for  the  glory  and  extension  of  the  Spanish  name ; 
allowing  that  the  error  should  at  all  hazards  be  done  away ;  even 
though  it  were  so,"  Mr.  Frere  said,  it  did  not  appear  becommg 
the  character  of  a  well-educated  person  to  pass  censures  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  forefathers,  or  to  complain  of  what  he  may 
have  lost  by  their  negligence  or  prodigality,  still  less  so  if  it  were 
done  in  the  face  of  the  world  ;  and  what  should  be  said  of  a  nation 
who  should  do  this  publicly,  and  after  mature  deliberation  ?" 

This  was  true  foresight,  .  .  and  yet  the  English  ambassador 
approached  Cliar\  bdis  in  liis  fear  ot  Scylla.  He  spoke  to  the 
Spaniards  of  Keliuion  aiul  the  King;  in  Englaml  the  truest  and 
niost  enlightened  lovcis  of  liberty  can  have  no  better  rallying 
words  ;  in  Spain  those  words  liad  for  three  hundred  years  meant 
the  inquisition  and  an  absolute  monarch,  whose  ministers,  so 
Ion  IT  as  they  could  retain  his  favour,  governed  accordini;  to  their 
own  will  and  pleasure,  unchecked  by  any  constitutional  control. 
The  government  did  not  obtain  by  their  decree  for  convoking 
the  Cortes  the  popularity  which  they  had  perhaps  expected. 
The  measure  had  been  long  delayed,  and  therefore  was  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  unwillingly  resolved  on.  So  much,  indeed,  ^2^- 
had  been  expected  from  the  Central  Junta,  that  no  possible  v^.,^^ 
wisdom  on  their  part,  no  possible  success,  could  have  answered  1809« 
the  unreasonable  demand.  The  disappointment  of  the  nation 
was  in  proportion  to  its  hopes,  and  the  government  became  jlSiu."^ 
equally  the  object  of  suspicion  and  contempt.  Some  of  the 
members  had  large  estates  in  those  provinces  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  French,  and  it  was  suspected  that  where  their 
property  was,  there  their  hearts  were  also.  Their  subsequent 
conduct  proved  how  greatly  they  were  injured  by  this  distrust. 
They  were  not  censured  for  their  first  disasters,  which  the  ablest 
men  under  lilce  circumstances  could  not  have  averted.  Had  they 
obtained  accurate  intelligence  of  the  strength  and  movements  of 
the  enemy  when  Buonaparte  entered  Spain ;  bad  they  exerted 
themselves  as  much  in  disciplining  troops  as  in  raising  and  em- 
bodying them,  and  had  they  supplied  them  with  regularity  and 
promptitude ;  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  stopped 
the  progress  of  such  a  force.  Something  was  allowed  for  the 
confidence  which  the  battle  of  Baylen  had  inspired,  and  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  which  the  government  had  partaken. 
Neither  would  the  nation  have  been  disposed  to  condcnin,  even 
if  it  had  perceived,  errors  which  arose  from  the  national  cha- 
racter. But  when,  after  the  bitter  experience  of  twelve  whole 
months,  no  measures  had  been  adoj^tcd  lor  inij)r()ving  the  disci- 
pline of  the  armies,  or  supplying  them  in  the  field,  the  incapacity 
of  the  Junta  became  glaring,  and  outcries  against  them  were 
heard  on  all  sides. 

One  of  the  weightiest  errors  for  which  tliev  were  censured  T'^y'V- 

c  J  JlcvlUri  ijn.f 

was  for  not  exerting  themselves  more  efiectually  to  bring  the 
whole  strength  of  the  country  against  the  invaders.  They  had 
promised  to  raise  600,000  men  and  50,000  cavalry.  Granada 
was  the  only  province  which  supplied,  its  full  proportion »  and 
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CHAP.  Granada  oven  cxceef^cd  it ;  its  contingent  was  about  'J8,(MK), 
/T,  ',  whereas  it  furnished  nearly  forty,  init  this  depended  more  upon 
I8O9.  the  provincial  Juntas  than  upon  the  cc7iti:il  government,  whose 
"^""^  decrees  were  of  no  avail  in  those  parts  which  the  enemy  pos- 
sessed, and  were  ill  obsrrrrd  in  others,  where  the  local  admini- 
strations, from  disgust,  or  jealousy,  or  indolence,  or  iiu  ;ip;icity, 
seemed  to  look  on  as  spectators  of  the  tlrf  adlul  dr;iii);i,  rather 
than  to  perform  their  parts  in  it,  as  nu  n  and  as  Spaniards. 
Neither  is  it  to  the  want  of  numbers  tluit  their  defeats  were  to 
be  attributed  ;  there  wne  at  all  times  men  enough  in  the  field; 
arms,  equipments,  and  discipline  wi  rc  wantino;.  Tt  is  unjust  to 
judge  of  the  exertions  of  the  Spanisli  Junta  by  those  of  the 
National  Convention  in  iVancp,  who  had  the  whole  wealth  and 
strength  of  a  populous  and  rich  coimtiy  at  their  absolute  dis- 
posal, and  who  began  the  revolutionary  war  with  othcers,  and 
tacticians,  and  statesmen  cajnible  of  wielding  the  mighty  means 
which  were  put  into  their  hands.  The  fault  of  the  Junta  was 
in  relying  too  much  upon  numbers  nnd  bravery,  and  too  little 
upon  their  fortresses.  The  grem  ral  under  whom  the  prreat  captiiin 
Gonzalo  de  Cordova  learnt  the  art  of  war  had  left  them  a 
lesson  which  they  might  profitably  have  remembered.  He  used 
to  say,  that  fortresses  ought  to  be  opposed  to  the  impatience  and 
fury  of  the  French,  and  that  tlic  place  for  stationing  raw  troops 
was  behind  walls  and  ramparts. 

The  most  important  errors  \vhich  the  Junta  had  hitherto 
committed  were,  the  delay  in  convoking  the  Cortes,  and  their 
conduct  towards  Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley's  army  ;  but  the  national 
character  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  both.  For  it  was 
not  the  known  aversion  of  Florida  Blanca  to  the  name  of  a  re- 
presentative assembly,  nor  the  fears  of  some  of  the  J  unta,  nor 
the  love  of  power  in  others,  which  protracted  the  convocation  of 
the  Cortes,  so  much  as  their  reverential  adherence  to  established 
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forms.    This  was  evident  in  Javellanos  himself,  who  regarded  chap. 
it  as  equally  profane  and  dangerous  to  approach  this  political  y^^^^j 
ark  of  the  covenant,  without  scrupulously  observing  all  the  cere-  1809. 
monies  and  solemnities  which  the  law  prescribed.  Precedents 
on  points  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  found  in  Spain  as  they  are 
in  England.    Antiquaries  were  to  be  consulted,  archives  exa- 
mined, old  regulations  adapted  to  new  circumstances, . .  and  this 
when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates.    The  defect  may  well  be  par- 
doned, because  of  tlic  virtues  with  wliich  it  was  connected. 
Had  the  Spaniards  regarded  with  less  veneration  the  deeds  and 
the  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  they  would  never  have  sup- 
ported that  struggle  which  will  be  the  wonder  of  succeeding 
ages.    Their  conduct  toward  the  English  army  sprang  from  a 
worse  fault  ;  from  that  pride  which  made  them  prone  to  impose 
upon  others  and  upon  themselves  a  false  opinion  of  tlieir  strength.  ■ 
It  is  the  national  failing,  for  which  they  have  ever  been  satirized, 
by  their  own  writers  as  well  as  by  other  nations.    They  will 
rather  promise  and  disappoint,  than  acknowledge  their  inability; 
of  this,  their  history  for  the  last  two  centuries  n fiords  abundant 
examples;  they  had  yet  to  learn,  that  pt  rfec  t  sincerity  is  as 
much  due  to  an  ally  as  to  a  confessor.    JLn  many  cases  the 
gov(  rnniritt  was  itself  deceived  ;  the  same  false  point  of  honour 
prevailing  in  every  department,  from  tlie  lowest  to  the  higliest, 
it  received  and  acted  upon  exaggerated  statements  and  cal- 
culations ;  but  in  others,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that , pride  led  to 
the  last  decree  of  meanness,  and  that  promises  were  held  out  to 
the  English  general,  which  those  who  made  them  uuat  have 
known  It  was  impos'^tblc  to  perform. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  tiiat  the  errors  of  the  Junta  were 
more  attributable  to  the  character  of  the  nntion  than  of  the 
individuals  ;  and  those  individuals  were  placed  in  circumstances 
of  unexampled  diificulty.   f  our-and-ibirty  men,  most  of  them 
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CHAP,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  unaccustomed  to  public  business. 
XX.V 

were  brought  together  to  govern  a  nation  in  the  most  perilous 
1809.  crisis  of  its  history,  without  any  thiug  to  direct  thcni  except  their 
""^^^  own  Judgement,  and  almost  without  any  other  means  than  what 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  could  supply.  They  had  troops 
indeed,  but  undisciplined,  unofHcered,  unprovided,  half  armed, 
and  half  clothed.  The  old  system  of  government  was  broken 
up,  the  new  one  was  yet  to  be  formed.  Thev  had  neither  com- 
missariat nor  treasury  ;  the  fust  donations  and  imposts  were 
exhausted  ;  so  also  were  the  supplies  which  England  had  liberally 
given,  and  those  from  America  had  not  yet  arrived.  Added  to 
these  diiBculties,  and  worse  than  all,  was  that  dreadtul  state  of 
moral  and  social  anarchy,  into  which  the  nation  had  been  thrown, 
and  which  was  siu  h  iliat  no  man  knevr  in  whom  he  could  con- 
fide. To  poison  food  or  water  in  time  of  war  is  a  practice 
which  all  people,  who  are  not  absolute  savages,  have  pronounced 
infamous  by  common  consent ;  but  it  is  a  light  crime  compared 
to  the  means  which  T')iioiiaparte  employed  tor  the  subjugation  of 
Spain,  .  .  means  which  poisoned  the  well-springs  of  social  order, 
and  loosened  the  very  joints  and  iibres  of  society.  Morla,  wiien 
he  betrayed  his  country,  committed  an  act  of  treason  against 
human  nature.  The  evil  had  been  great  before,  but  \\ \u-u  a  .1  udas 
Iscariot  had  been  found  in  Morla  during  the  agony  of  Spain,  in 
whom  could  the  people  confide?  "  Suspicion,"  says  Jovellanos, 
*'  and  hatred  were  conceived  and  spread  with  frightful  facility. 
How  many  generals,  nobles,  prelates,  magistrates,  and  lawyers, 
were  regarded  with  distrust,  either  because  of  their  old  relations 
with  (iodoy,  or  because  they  were  connected  with  some  of  the 
new  pLu  tizans  of  the  tyranny  ;  or  for  the  weakness,  or  indecision, 
or  ambiguity  of  their  conduct;  or  for  the  calumnies  and  in- 
sinuations which  rivalship  and  envy  excited  against  them !  It 
was  considered  as  a  crime  to  have  gone  to  Cayomie,  to  have 
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Temained  at  Madrid*  or  resided  in  other  places  which  were  chap. 
occupied  by  the  intrusive  goverameot;  to  have  submitted  to 
swear  allegiance  to  it,  to  have  obeyed  its  orders,  or  to  have  suf-  1809. 
fi^d  even  compulsively  its  yoke  and  its  contempt.  What  re> 
pntation  was  secure?  who  was  not  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
envy,  to  the  imputations  of  calunmy,  and  to  the  violence  of  an 
agitated  populace?" 

From  this  state  of  things  it  necessarily  arose,  that  the  Junta 
acted  in  constant  fear  and  suspicion  of  those  whom  they  em- 
ployed. Their  sense  of  weakness  and  their  love  of  power  in- 
creased the  evil.  Fearing  the  high  spirit  of  Alburquerque,  and 
the  influence  which  rank  and  taloits  conjoined  would  give  to 
his  deserved  popularity  among  the  soldiers,  they  cramped  him 
in  a  subordinate  command*  while  they  trusted  those  armies 
which  were  the  hope  of  Spain  to  Cuesta,  because  they  were 
afraid  of  ofiending  him,  and  to  Venegas,  for  the  opposite  reason, 
that  they  were  sure  of  his  obsequious  submission.  Some  odium 
they  incurred  by  permitting  a  trade  with  towns  which  the  enemy 
occupied.  For  the  sake,  as  was  alleged,  of  those  Spaniards 
who  were  compelled  to  live  under  the  yoke,  and  also  for  the 
advantage  of  the  colonies,  they  had  granted  licences  for  convey- 
ing sugar,  cacao,  and  bark  to  those  parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  14. 
licences  were  only  to  be  trusted  to  persons  of  known  and  ap- 
proved patriotism,  who  were  likewise  to  be  strictly  watched,  and 
liable  to  be  searched  upon  any  suspicion.  The  weakness  of 
such  a  concession  in  such  a  war,  as  well  as  the  obvious  facility 
which  it  afforded  to  the  French  and  their  traitorous  partizans, 
excited  just  reprehension ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  Junta 
found  it  necessary  to  revoke  their  edict,  acknowledging  that,  in  oie.u, 
spite  of  all  precautions,  it  was  found  prejudicial  to  the  public 
safety.  Some  of  the  members  were  suspected  of  enhancing  the 
price  of  necessaries  for  the  army,  by  their  own  secret  mono- 
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CHAP,  polies ;  others  were  said  to  be  surronndecl  by  venal  instnimentSy 
s^^^^  through  whom  alone  they  were  accessible.  These  impatations 
1809.  were  probably  ill-founded  or  exaggerated ;  certain,  however,  it 
^^^"^  is,  that  never  had  any  goveniment  fewer  friends.  Men  of  the 
most  opposite  principles  were  equally  disaffected  toward  it.  Its 
very  defenders  had  no  confidence  in  its  stability,  and  were 
ready  to  forsake  it.  They  who  dreaded  any  diminution  of  the 
regal  authority,  could  not  forgive  its  popular  origin  $  they  who 
aq>ired  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  happier  order  <^ 
things,  were  discontented,  because  the  measures  which  were 
taken  towards  the  reformation  of  the  state  were  slowly,  and,  as 
they  deemed,  reluctantly  adopted.  Those  wretches  who  were 
sold  to  France  were  the  enemies  of  any  government  which  re- 
sisted the  usurpation ;  and  those  whose  timid  natures,  or  short- 
sighted selfishness,  disposed  them  to  submission,  naturally  re- 
garded it  with  dislike,  because  it  delayed  the  subjection  ot  the 
country.  Among  the  people,  who  were  actuated  by  none  of 
these  feelings,  it  was  sufiicient  to  render  the  Junta  unpopular, 
that  it  was  unfortunate.  The  times  rendered  tliem  suspicious ; 
their  own  conduct  and  their  power  made  them  obnoxious  to 
many ;  and  their  ill-fortune»  more  than  their  errors,  made  them 
disliked  by  all. 

wrrrtr,^  Influenced  by  some  of  these  motives,  and  perhaps  in  no  little 
imgthtm.  degree  by  jealousy,  the  Junta  of  Seville  were  particularly  hostile 
to  the  government,  and  a  plan  was  formed  in  that  city  for  over- 
throwing it :  the  members  were  to  be  seized,  and  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  transported  to  Manilla  in  a  ship  which  was  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  Some  regiments  had  been  gained  over, 
and  it  is  said  even  the  guards  of  the  Junta ;  but  as  the  persons 
who  designed  this  revolution  had  for  their  direct  object  the  good 
of  Spain,  they  considered  it  a  mark  of  conlidence  due  to  Great 
liritain  to  make  the  English  ambassador  acquainted  with  their. 
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purpose  ;  for  in  fart,  so  far  were  the  Spanish  people  from  regard- 
ingthe  intci  Icrence  of  (jreat -Britain  with  jealousy,  that  they  were  ^.^..^.^w 
disappointed  because  their  ally  did  not  interfere  more  frequently,  1809. 
and  with  iiiorr  1 1}<  ( t.  Marquis  Wellesley,  of  whom  it  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  \\  hitbread  that  he  would,  if  opportunity  should 
oflfer,  take  Spain  and  Portntral  as  Buonaparte  had  done,  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  showing  in  what  manner  he  tliought  him- 
self bound  to  act  by  a  government,  which  he  knew  to  be  weak, 
and  suspected  to  be  treacherous.  At  the  very  time  when  this 
foul  imputation  was  brought  against  him  in  parliament,  he  gave 
to  that  government  just  so  much  information  of  its  danger,  as, 
without  compromising  the  safety  of  any  persons  concerned, 
enabled  the  Junta  to  prevent  the  intended  insurrection. 

The  general  wish  was  less  for  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes, 
than  for  the  establiahment  of  a  regency,  from  which  more  unani- 
mity and  more  vigour  iras  expected,  than  from  the  pr^ent  di- 
vided council.  The  people  of  Cadiz  said  the  fate  of  Spain  was 
in  Marquis  Wellesley's  handsi  that  he  ought  to  remove  the 
Junta,  and  establish  an  energetic  government.  Those  persons 
who  respected  hereditary  claims  would  have  had  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  appointed  regent,  as  being  the  only  Bourbon  in  the 
country :  but  he  was  young ;  and  what  weighed  against  him 
more  than  the  want  of  either  talents  or  character,  was,  that  he 
was  believed  to  be  governed  by  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Godoy. 
Others  looked  to  Bomana,  knowing  his  dislike  to  the  Junta, 
and  hoping  that  he  would  assume  the  government  himself,  or 
intrust  it  to  able  hands«  Another  project  was  to  appoint  both 
these  personages  regents,  with  the  Buke  del  Infantado,  and  two 
other  colleagues.  It  was  thought  that  the  army  would  gladly 
have  seen  the  supreme  authority  vested  in  one  of  their  own  body, 
either  Romana  or  Infantado.  But  both  these  noblemen  were 
free  from  any  such  ambition ;  and  Montijo,  who  was  always 
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CHAP,  mtrigning  fm  power,  was  so  well  known,  that  he  was  the  last 

^^^^  person  whom  any  party  would  have  trusted. 

Ig09.  The  warning  which  had  thus  been  given  was  not  lost  upon 
the  Junta,  and  they  attended  to  the  representations  which  accom- 
panied  it;  they  knew  their  weakness,  and  perceived  their  danger; 
admitted  that  the  existing  gOTemment  was  not  suited  to  the  stated 
ofafiairs,  and  nominated  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring in  what  manner  it  might  best  be  replaced.  Romana  was 
included  in  the  commission,  and  upon  this  occasion  he  delivered 
in  a  paper,  which,  if  they  had  required  additional  proof  of  his 
hostility,  and  their  own  unstable  tenure,  would  amply  have  af- 

^SUma*'  A>Tded  it.  **  There  were  three  cases,"  he  said,  '*  either  of  which 
ought  to  produce  a  diange  in  the  system  of  a  government: 
When  a  nation,  which  ought  <HiIy  to  obey,  doubts  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  authority  to  which  it  is  to  submit;  when  such 
authority  begins  to  lose  its  influrace;  when  it  is  not  only  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  weal,  but  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,   llie  existing  goremment  was  objectionable  upon 
all  these  grounds :  it  was  founded  upon  a  democratic  principle 
of  representation,  inconsistent  with  the  pure  monarchical  system 
of  Spain,  and  with  the  heroic  loyalty  of  the  Spaniards*  and  which, 
if  it  continued,  would  subvert  the  monarchy.  As  often  as  he  me- 
ditated upon  this  subject,  he  doubted  the  lawfulness  of  the  exist- 
ing  government;  and  this  opinion  was  general  in  the  provinces 
through  which  he  had  passed.   Among  the  services  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  perform  for  his  king  and  country,  it  was  not 
the  least  that  he  had  yielded  obedience  to  the  orders  of  this  go- 
vernment, and  made  the  constituted  authorities  in  Leon,  Astnrias, 
and  Gallida  do  the  same;  considering  this  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  nation  from  anarchy.  A  government,  though 
illegal,  might  secure  the  happiness  of  the  people,  if  it  deserved 
their  confidence,  and  they  respected  its  authority ;  but  the  exist- 
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in<T  n^overnment  had  lost  its  authorit}'.  The  people,  who  judge  CHAP, 
of  measures  by  the  effects  which  they  see  produced,  complain  ^^^^ 
that  our  armies  are  weak  for  want  of  energy  in  the  government ;  1809. 
that  no  care  has  been  taken  for  supplying  them  ;  that  they  have  ^^^^ 
not  seen  the  promised  accounts  of  the  public  expenditure,  and 
how  the  sums  which  have  arrived  from  America,  those  which 
our  generous  allies  have  given,  the  rents  of  the  crown,  and  the 
voluntary  contributions,  have  been  expended :  they  look  in  vain 
for  necessary  reforms  ;  they  see  that  employments  are  not  given 
to  men  of  true  merit,  and  true  lovers  of  their  country  :  that  some 
members,  instead  of  manifesting  their  desire  of  the  public  good, 
by  disinterestedness,  seek  to  preserve  their  authority  fr>i  their 
own  advantage  ;  that  others  confer  lucrative  and  honourable 
employ  meuls  on  their  own  dependents  and  countrymen  ;  that  for 
this  sole  reason  ecclesiastical  othces  have  been  filled  up,  the 
rents  of  which  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  the  necessities  of 
the  state;  that  that  unity  which  is  necessary  in  the  govern-! 
ment,  is  not  to  be  found,  many  of  the  Junta  caring  only  for  the 
interests  of  their  particulm  {)i  <)\  inces,  as  if  thev  were  members 
of  some  body  different  Irom  that  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  that 
they  had  not  only  confirmed  the  military  appointments  made 
by  the  provincial  Juntas,  without  examining  the  merits  of  the 
pt  rsoiis  appointed,  but  had  even  assigned  recompences  to  many 
who  were  desiUute  of  all  military  knowledge,  having  never  seen 
service,  nor  performed  any  of  those  duties  which  were  confided 
to  them  ;  that  the  Junta,  divided  into  sections,  dispatched  busi- 
ness in  matters  altogether  foreign  to  their  profession,  and  in 
which  they  were  utterly  unversed,  instead  of  referring  them  to 
the  competent  and  appropriate  ministers ;  that  horses  taken 
from  their  owners,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  armies,  were 
dying  for  hunger  on  the  dry  sea-marshes  ;  finally,  that  many  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  administration  were  in  the  hands 
of  men,  suspiciouS}  because  of  their  conduct  from  the  commence-^ 
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CHAP,  ment  of  the  public  misfortunes,  and  because  they  were  the 
^ creatures  of  that  infamous  favourite,  who  had  been  the  author 

1809.  of  all  the  general  misery.  Such,"  said  Romana,  "  are  the  com* 
plaints  of  the  people:  there  is  but  one  step  to  disobedience; 
the  enemy  will  profit  by  the  6rst  rnnvulsion,  and  anarchy  or 
servitude  will  then  be  the  alternative." 

The  Marqnis  then  stated,  that  the  time  for  which  some  pro- 
vinces had  appointed  their  representatives  to  the  Junta  was 
expired ;  that  others  had  empowered  them  not  to  exercise  the 
sovereign  authority,  but  to  constitute  a  government  which  might 
represent  the  monarch :  in  neither  case  could  these  provinces 
be  expected  to  acknowledge  an  authority  which  they  had  never 
conferred.  The  commission,  he  proceeded  to  say»  had  proposed 
that  the  Junta  should  reduce  itself  to  five  persons,  in  whom  the 
executive  power  should  be  vested ;  and  that  in  rotation  each 
member  of  the  existing  body  should  enter  into  this  supreme 
executive  council,  which  should  also  preside  over  the  Cortes 
,    when  it  was  assembled.   This  project  discovered  the  love  of 
power  in  the  Junta  more  unequivocally  than  any  other  part  of 
their  conduct.   What  Romana  proposed  in  its  stead  was  as 
prudent  in  itself  as  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  previous  positions. 
After  maintaining  that  the  powers  of  the  existing  government 
were  from  the  first  illegal,  and  that  even  such  as  they  were,  they 
had,  for  part  of  the  members,  expired,  he  recommended  never- 
theless tiiat  this  government  should,  as  representing  legitimately 
or  illegitimately  the  Cortes,  appoint  a  regent,  or  a  council  of 
regency,  consisting  of  three  or  of  five  persons,  especially  ad* 
vising,  as  a  proof  of  generosity  and  patriotism,  that  they  should 
nominate  none  of  their  own  body.   A  Junta  should  be  formed, 
under  the  title  of  the  Permanent  Deputation  of  the  Realm,  to 
represent  the  Cortes  till  the  Cortes  should  be  assembled ;  it 
should  consist  of  five  membera  and  a  procurador-general,  and 
one  of  these  members  should  always  be  choseu  from  their  Ame- 
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rican  brethren,  as  forminsi:  an  integral  part  of  the  nation.    But  CHAP. 

XXV 

the  Cortes  should  be  assembled  with  as  little  delay  as  circum- 
stances  would  permit,  and  then  no  laws  should  be  passed,  or  IS09* 
contributions  imposed,  without  its  consent.  "  If,''  said  he,  "  I  ~"  ■ 
have  in  some  cases  connected  tlie  supreme  power  with  the  nation, 
I  have  done  no  more  than  revive  the  constitutional  principles 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  have  been  stitled  by  the  de- 
spotism of  its  kins^s  and  their  ministers/'  However  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  the  hrst  positions  of  Romana  appeared, 
the  most  zealous  friends  of  freedom  might  have  been  contented 
with  his  conclusions. 

Ought  we,"  said  he,  to  fear  that  an  adventurer,  who 
usurps  the  throne  of  Ferdinand,  should  appear  among  us,  if  we 
had  a  government  like  this,  emanating  from  the  consent  of  the 
people,  from  sulnnission  to  the  true  God,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  our  mournful  and  perilous  situation  ?  Would  our  armies  then 
be  defective  in  numbers,  and  in  subordination  and  discipline? 
would  they  be  so  filled  with  ignorant  and  cowardly  officers,  so 
onproyided  with  food,  so  irregularly  paid,  and  so  destitute  of  all 
equipments?  would  men  be  appointed  generals,  because  liiey 
would  support  the  persons  who  appointed  them,  or  because  they 
knew  how  to  command  an  army  and  how  to  save  the  country  ? 
With  such  a  government,  the  nation  would  have  invincible 
armies,  the  armies  would  have  generals,  the  troops  would  be 
officered,  and  the  soldiers  would  learn  subordination  and  disci- 
pline.  "When  Spain  shall  see  that  auspicious  day,  I  shall  think 
it  the  first  day  of  her  hope,  and  the  most  happy  of  her  glorious 
revolution.  Such,"  he  continued,  is  my  opinion ;  but  I  ought 
not  to  forget  that  I  have  publicly  controverted  it  by  my  actions. 
For  who  sustained  your  sovereign  authority  in  the  army  and 
province  which  I  governed?  Gallicia,  whom  didst  thou  obey? 
Didst  thou  respect  in  me  any  power  but  that  of  the  Central 
Junta,  or  did  I  consent  that  thou  shouldst  separate  thyself  from 
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( iiAP.  a  government  which  I  was  sanctioning  by  my  own  obedience? 
v^i^  Asturiasi  didst  not  thou  see  the  powerful  arm  upraised  which 
1809*  thou  hadst  implored  so  earnestly,  and  the  blow  of  its  power  fall 
"  upon  a  Junta,  which,  after  having  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Central,  and  received  from  it  succours,  of  which  my 
soldiers,  naked  and  exhausted,  were  in  want,  domineered  like  a 
despot,  and  had  even  disobeyed  the  express  will  of  our  King^ 
B.  Ferdinand  ?  Nevertheless,"  said  he,  addressing  the  Central 
Junta,  "  you  rewarded  this  scandalous  disobedience;  and  re^ 
moved  me  covertly  from  the  command,  in  order  that  guflty 
Spaniards  might  be  honoured  with  the  greater  distinction.  My 
opinions  were  the  same  then  that  they  are  now ;  bat  circumstances 
imperiously  required  a  government,  and  any  government  is  better 
than  none.  Then  it  was  my  duty  to  obey ;  now  I  should  not 
perform  what  is  due  to  my  character,  if  I  did  not  declare  what 
I  believe  to  be  required  for  the  salvation  of  my  country.  How 
indeed  should  I  be  silent;  how  should  I  suffer  the  fire  of  pa- 
triotism to  be  extinguished,  seeing  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  vic- 
tims in  our  glorious  cause ;  fiiithful  wives  murdered  with  their 
daughters,  after  the  most  foul  and  unutterable  outrages ;  nuns 
driven  from  their  cloisters,  some  wandering  about,  many  more 
the  prey  qf  lustful  impiety ;  ministers  of  the  altar  forced  from  the 
sanctuary ;  temples  turned  into  stables  and  dens  of  undeanness ; 
towns  reduced  to  servitude ;  opulence  to  squalid  beggary ;  armies 
composed  of  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  nation,  which  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  hottest  struggles  of  their  native  land,  consumed 
by  hunger,  naked,  and  destitute ;  seeing,  in  fine,  that  such  re- 
venues and  the  liberal  donations  of  Spain  and  America  have 
not  even  supplied  the  first  necessities  of  the  soldier?  How  could 
I  remain  a  tranquil  spectator  of  such  great  and  mournful  ob- 
jects, and  not  think  them  superior  to  the  nearest  personal  in- 
terest, to  our  self-love,  and  to  our  very  existence?  As  a  Span- 
iard," he  concluded,  **  I  am  ready  to  suffer  a  thousand  deaths 
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in  defence  of  our  liberty  ;  and  in  my  rank  I  have  rendered  chap. 

XX.V 

homage  to  the  descendant  of  the  Pelayos,  the  Jaymes,  and  the 
Garcias.  As  a  general,  I  will  join  myself  to  the  last  soldier  1809. 
who  shall  have  resolution  to  revenge  his  country  in  the  last  ===== 
period  of  her  independence;  but  as  a  representative  of  the 
nationt  I  must  be  excused  from  occupying  that  distinguished 
place,  unles»  a  legitimate  government  be  immediately  established, 
which  foreign  powers  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  which 
will  represent  our  sovereign,  and  which  will  save  a  people  who 
are  resolved  to  die  for  their  God,  for  their  king,  and  for  the 
h{q>piness  of  their  posterity." 

It  is  proof  of  full  political  freedom  in  the  Spanish  press  at  this  jgj;^**' 
juncture,  that  this  paper  should  have  appeared,  being  little  short 
of  a  declaration  of  hostility  against  ■  the  existing  government. 
But  (hough  the  high  monarchical  principles  with  which  Bomana 
began  his  manifesto  displeased  the  democratic  party,  and  the 
glaring  inconsistency  of  his  proposal  weakened  the  effect  which 
his  authority  might  otherwise  have  produced,  the  government 
felt  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  conciliate  the  nation ; 
they  determined  to  convoke  the  Cortes,  and  announced  the  re- 
solution in  a  paper  which  may  be  considered  as  their  official 
apology.  In  this  paper,  without  directly  referring  to  Romana's 
charges,  they  replied  to  them.  "  Spaniaids,"  said  they,  *'  it  has  oit,n. 
seemed  good  to  Providence  that  in  this  terrible  crisis  yott  should 
not  be  able  to  advance  one  step  towards  independence,  without 
advancing  one  likewise  toward  liberty.  An  imbecile  and  de- 
crepit despotism  prepared  the  way  for  French  tyranny.  Poli- 
tical impostors  then  thought  to  deceive  you  by  promising  reforms, 
and  announcing,  in  a  constitution  framed  at  their  pleasure,  the 
empire  of  the  hiws,  .  .  ;i  barbarous  contradiction,  worthy  of  their 
insolence.  But  the  Spanish  people,  that  people  which  before 
any  other  enjoyed  the  prerogatives  and  advantages  of  civil 
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CHAP,  liberty,  and  opposed  to  arbitrar  y  power  the  barrier  which  justice 
y^^.^^.^  has  appointed,  need  borrow  liom  no  other  nation  the  maxims  of 

1809.  political  prudence,  and  told  these  impudent  legislators,  that  the 
artifices  of  intriguers  and  the  mandates  of  tyrants  arc  not  laws 
for  them.  You  ran  to  arms ;  and  fortune  rendered  homage  to 
you,  and  bestowed  victory  in  reward  fur  your  ardour.  The  im- 
mediate effect  was  the  reunion  of  the  state,  which  was  at  that 
time  divided  into  as  many  factions  as  provinces.  Our  enemies 
thought  they  had  sown  among  us  the  deadly  seed  of  anarchy, 
and  did  not  remember  that  Spanish  judgement  and  circum- 
spection are  always  superior  to  French  intrigue.  A  supreme 
authority  was  established  without  contradiction  and  without 
violence ;  and  the  people,  after  having  abLunished  the  world 
with  the  spectacle  of  their  sublime  exaltation  and  their  victories, 
filled  it  with  admiration  and  respect  by  their  moderation  and 
discretion. 

**  The  Central  Junta  was  installed,  and  its  first  care  was  to 
announce,  that  if  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was  the  first  object 
of  its  attention  in  point  of  time,  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
state  was  the  principal  in  importance ;  for  to  leave  it  sunk  in 
the  sea  of  old  abuses,  would  be  a  crime  as  enormous  as  to  deliver 
you  into  the  hands  of  Buonaparte ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
whirlwind  of  war  permitted,  it  resounded  in  vour  ears  the  name 
of  the  Cortes,  which  has  ever  been  the  bulwark  of  civil  freedom  : 
a  name  heretofore  pronounced  with  mystery  by  the  learned, 
with  distrust  by  poliLicians,  and  witli  horror  by  tyrants ;  but 
which  henceforth  in  Spain  will  be  the  indestructible  basis  of  the 
monarchy,  the  most  secure  support  of  the  rights  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  family,  a  right  for  the  people,  and  an  obligation  for  the 
government.  That  moral  resistance,  which  has  reduced  our 
enemies  to  confusion  and  despair  in  the  midst  of  their  victories, 
must  not  receive  a  less  reward.   Those  battles  which  are  lost. 
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those  aniiies  which  are  destroyed  ;  those  soldiers  who,  dispersed  CHAP, 
in  one  action,  rLUiru  to  otfer  themselves  for  another;  that  po-  ^J^^J^^ 
piilace  which,  despoik d  oi  almost  all  they  possessed,  returned  1809, ' 
to  their  homes  to  sluiru  the  wretched  remains  of  their  property 
witli  the  defenders  ot  their  country  ;  that  struggle  of  barbarity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  invincible  constancy  on  the  other,  pre- 
sent a  whole  as  terrible  as  magnificent,  which  Europe  contem- 
plates with  astonisliment,  and  which  history  will  one  day  record, 
for  the  admiralion  and  example  of  posterity.    A  people  so 
generous  ought  only  to  be  governed  by  laws  which  bear  the 
great  character  oi  public  consent  and  common  utility,  .  .  a  cha- 
racter which  they  can  only  receive  by  emanating  from  the 
august  assemhlv  wliich  has  been  announced  to  you." 

The  Juutii  now  bctiayed  that  undue  desire  of  retaining  then- 
power,  which,  though  not  theii  only  error,  was  the  only  one 
which  proceeded  from  selfish  considerations.  "  It  had  been 
recommended,"  they  said,  "  that  the  existing  government  should 
be  converted  into  a  regency  uf  three  or  of  five  persons,  and  this 
opinion  was  supported  by  the  application  of  an  ancient  law  to 
our  present  situation  ;  but  a  jiolitical  position  which  is  entirely 
new,  occasions  political  forms  and  principles  absolutely  new 
also.  To  expel  the  French,  to  restore  to  his  liberty  and  his 
throne  our  adored  King,  and  to  establish  a  solid  and  permanent 
foundation  of  good  government,  are  the  maxims  which  gave  the 
impulse  to  our  revolution,  are  those  which  support  and  direct  it ; 
and  that  government  will  be  the  best  which  shall  best  promote 
these  wishes  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Does  a  regency  promise 
this  security  ?  \\  hat  inconveniences,  what  dangers,  how  many 
divisions,  how  many  parties,  how  many  ambitious  pretensions 
within  and  without  the  kingdom;  how  much,  and  how  just,  dis- 
content in  our  Americas,  now  called  to  have  a  share  in  the  j)re- 
sent  government !    What  would  become  of  our  Cortes,  our 
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CHAP,  liberty,  the  cheering  prospects  of  future  welfare  and  glory  which 
^^^^^  present  themselves?  'What  would  become  of  the  object  most 
1809.  valuable  and  dear  to  the  Spanish  nation . .  the  rights  of  Fer- 
dinand?  The  advocates  for  this  institution  ought  to  shudder  at 
the  danger  to  which  they  expose  them,  and  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  afford  to  the  tyrant  a  new  opportunity  of  buying  and 
selling  them.  Let  us  bow  with  reverence  to  the  venerable  an- 
tiquity of  the  law ;  but  let  us  profit  by  the  experience  of  ages. 
Let  us  open  our  annals  and  trace  the  history  of  our  regencies. 
What  shall  we  find  ? . .  a  picture  of  desolation,  of  civil  war,  of 
rapine,  and  of  human  degradation,  in  unfortunate  Castille." 

The  weakness  of  this  reasoning  proved  how  the  love  of  power 
had  blinded  those  from  whom  it  proceeded.  The  Junta  wished 
to  evade  the  law  of  the  Partidas,  because  it  did  not  specify  a 
case  which  it  could  not  possibly  have  contemplated,  though  the 
law  itself  was  perfectly  and  directly  relevant.  They  assumed  it 
as  a  certain  consequence  of  a  regency,  that  the  colonies  would 
be  disgusted ;  that  the  Cortes  would  not  be  convoked :  that  the 
rights  of  Ferdinand  would  be  disregarded ;  and  that  new  oppor- 
tunities of  corruption  would  be  afforded  to  France ;  and  they 
forgot  to  ask  themselves  what  reason  there  could  be  for  appre- 
hending all  or  any  of  these  dangers,  more  from  a  council  of 
regency  than  from  their  own  body.  Romana's  manifesto  con- 
tained nothing  more  flagrantly  illogical  than  this.  Having  thus 
endeavoured  to  set  aside  this  project  by  alarming  the  nation, 
they  admitted  that  the  executive  power  ought  to  be  lodged  in 
fewer  hands,  and  said,  that  with  that  circumspection,  which 
neither  exposed  the  state  to  the  oscillations  consequent  upon 
evci}  change  of  government,  nor  sensibly  altered  the  unity  of 
the  body  which  it  was  intrusted  with,  they  had  concentrated 
their  own  authority;  and  that  from  this  time  those  measures 
which  required  dispatch,  secresy,  and  energy,  would  be  directed 
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by  a  section  iormed  of  six  members,  holding  their  ollice  for  a  CHAK 


The  remaiadcr  of  the  manifesto  was  in  a  worthier  strain.  1809. 
*'  Another  opinion,"  they  said,  "  which  objected  to  a  regency,  ^^"^^^ 
objected  also  to  the  Cortes  as  an  insufficient  representation,  if 
convoked  accordinti;  to  the  ancient  forms  ;  as  ill-timed,  and  per- 
haps perilous  iii  the  existing  circumstances ;  and  in  iiue  as  use- 
less, because  the  provincial  Juntas,  which  had  been  immediately 
erected  by  the  people,  were  their  true  representatives;  but  as 
the  government  had  already  publicly  declared  that  it  would 
adapt  the  Coi  Us,  in  its  numbers,  forms,  and  classes,  to  the  pre- 
sent blate  of  things,  any  objection  drawn  from  the  iruidc!  juacy 
of  the  ancient  forms  was  malicious,  as  well  as  inapplicable.  Yes, 
Spaniards,"  said  they,  **  you  are  about  to  have  your  Cortes,  and 
the  national  representation^  will  be  as  perfect  and  full  as  it  can 
and  ought  to  be,  in  an  assembly  of  such  importance  and  eminent 
dignity.    You  are  about  to  have  your  Cortes  ;  and  at  what  time, 
gracious  God!  can  the  nation  adopt  this  measure  better  than  at 
present?  when  war  has  exhausted  all  the  ordinary  means,  when 
the  selfishness  of  some,  and  the  ambition  of  others,  debilitate  and 
paralyse  the  eflbrts  of  government  i  when  they  seek  to  destroy 
from  its  foundations  the  essential  principle  of  the  monarchy, 
which  is  union ;  when  the  hydra  of  federalism,  so  happily 
silenced  the  preceding  year  by  Recreation  of  the  central  power, 
dares  again  to  raise  its  heads*  and  endeavour  to  precipitate  us 
into  anarchy ;  when  the  subtlety  of  our  enemies  is  watching  the 
moment  of  our  divisions  to  destroy  the  state ;  this  is  the  time, 
then,  to  collect  in  one  point  the  national  dignity  and  power, 
where  the  Spanish  people  may  vote  and  call  forth  the  extra- 
ordinary resources  which  a  powerful  nation  ever  has  within  it  for 
its  salvation.  That  alone  can  put  them  in  motion ;  that  alone 
can  encourage  the  timidity  of  some,  and  restrain  the  ambition  of 
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CHAP,  others ;  that  alone  can  suppress  importunate  vanity,  puerile 
^^^^^  pretensions,  and  infuriated  passions.    Spain  will,  in  fine,  give 
I8O9.      Europe  a  fresh  cxami  le  of  its  religion,  its  circumspection, 
=^=^  and  its  discretion,  111  the  just  and  moderate  use  which  it  is  about 
to  make  of  the  liberty  in  which  it  is  constituted.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  Supreme  Junta,  which  immediately  recognised  tkis  national 
rep]  t  s(  Illation  as  a  right,  and  proclaimed  it  as  a  reward,  now 
invokes  and  impiin  es  it  as  the  most  necessary  and  cHlcacious 
remedy  ;  and  has  therefore  resolved  that  the  general  Cortes  shall 
be  convoked  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  next  year,  in  order 
to  enter  on  their  august  functions  the  tirst  of  Marc  ii  lollowing. 
AMien  that  happy  day  has  arrived,  the  Junta  will  say  to  the 
representatives  of  the  nation, 

**  *  Ye  are  met  together,  O  fathers  of  your  country !  and  re- 
establiahed  in  all  the  plenitude  of  your  rights,  after  a  lapse  of 
three  centurieB*.  Called  to  the  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  kingdom,  the  individuals  of  the  Supreme 
Junta  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  repoied 
in  them,  by  emplo}  ing  all  tiieir  exertions  for  the  preservation  of 
the  state.  When  the  power  was  placed  in  our  hands,  our  armies, 
half  formed,  were  destitute ;  our  treasury  was  empty,  and  our 
resources  uncertain  and  distant  We  hare  maintained  in  the 
free  provinces  unity,  order,  and  justice ;  and  in  those  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  we  have  exerted  our  endeavours  to  preserve 
patriotism  and  loyalty.  We  have  vindicated  the  national  honour 
and  independence  in  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  diplo* 
matic  negotiations ;  and  we  have  made  head  against  adversity, 
ever  trusting  that  we  should  overcome  it  by  constancy.  We 
have,  without  doubt,  committed  errors,  and  would  willingly, 
were  it  possible,  redeem  them  with  our  blood ;  but  in  the  con- 
fusion of  events,  among  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  us, 
who  could  be  certain  of  always  being  in  the  right?  Could  we 
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be  responsible,  because  one  body  of  troops  wanted  valour  and  chap. 
another  confidence ;  because  one  general  had  less  prudence  and 
another  less  good  fortune?  Much,  Spaniards,  is  to  be  attributed  1809. 
to  your  inexperience)  much  to  circumstances,  but  noUiing  to  our 
intention ;  that  ever  has  been  to  deliver  our  King,  to  preserve 
to  him  a  throne  for  which  the  people  has  made  such  sacrifices, 
and  to  maintain  it  free,  independent,  and  happy.  We  have 
decreed  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  power  from  the  time  we  an- 
nounced the  re-establishment  of  oar  Cortes.  Such  is,  O  Span- 
iards !  the  use  we  have  made  of  the  unlimited  authority  confided 
to  us  ;  and  when  your  wisdom  shaii  have  established  the  basis 
and  form  of  government  most  proper  for  the  independence  and 
good  oi  the  state,  we  will  resign  it  into  the  hands  you  shall  point 
out,  contented  with  the  glory  of  having  given  to  the  Spaniards 
the  dignity  of  a  nation  legitimately  constituted.* 

Had  the  nation  been  more  alive  to  such  lujpes  as  were  thus 
held  out,  the  pressure  of  events  and  the  presence  of  imminent 
danger  would  have  distracted  their  thoughts  from  all  speculative 
subjects.  Frustrated  as  their  expectations  of  immediate  deliver- 
ance had  been,  tlieir  confidence  was  not  shaken  ;  the  national 
temper  led  them  to  think  lightly  of  every  disaster,  but  to  exag- 
gerate every  tritiing  success  ;  and  the  defeats  at  Arzobispo  and 
Almonacid  were  less  felt  or  thought  of  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
than  the  successful  exploits  of  those  predatory  bands,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Guerillas,  were  now  in  action  every  where. 
The  government  partook  of  this  disposition ;  and  it  must  be 
^  ascribed  as  much  to  this  as  to  policy,  that  the  official  as  well  as 
the  provincial  journals  published  every  adventure  of  this  kind 
more  fully  and  circumstantially  than  some  of  those  actions 
wherein  their  armies  had  disappeared.  The  example  which 
Mina  and  the  Empecinado  had  set  was  followed  with  alacrity 
and  tempting  success,  rich  opportunities  being  offered  by  the 
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CHAP,  requisition  of  plate  from  churches  and  from  individuals,  which  the 
intrusive  <j;overnment  was  at  this  time  enforcing.  The  guerillas 
1809.  were  on  the  watch,  and  intercepted  no  tritling  share  of  the 
spoils.  One  party  surprised  a  convoy  with  eighty  quintals  of  silver 
near  Sego\  ia.  The  French,  who  found  themselves  sorely  annoyed 
by  this  species  of  warfare,  though  they  were  as  yet  far  from  ap- 
prehending all  they  should  suffer  by  it,  endeavoured  to  raise 
a  counter-force  of  the  same  kind  in  Navarre,  under  the  name 
of  Miquelcts.  But  that  appellation,  wljich  was  so  popular 
among  the  Spaniards,  had  no  attraction  for  them  when  it  was 
pressed  into  the  usurper's  service,  and  the  scheme  only  evinced 
the  incapacity  of  those  who  projected  it,  for  the  guerillas  de- 
pended for  information,  shelter,  every  thing  which  could  con- 
tribute either  to  their  success  or  their  safety,  upon  the  good  will 
of  their  countrymen  ;  who  then  would  engage  in  an  opposite 
service,  with  the  certainty  that  every  Spaniard  would  regard  him 
as  an  enemy  and  traitor,  and  as  such  endeavour  secretly  or 
openly  to  bring  about  his  destruction  ? 

Among  the  persons  who  became  most  ennnent  for  their 
exploits  in  this  desultory  warfare,  D.  Julian  Sanchez  began  at 
this  time  to  be  distinguished.  He  raised  a  company  of  lancers 
in  the  district  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  acted  with  such  eft'ect 
against  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Castille,  that  (ienornl  Mnr- 
chand,  who  commanded  the  sixth  corps  at  Salamanca,  threatened 
to  execute  the  vengeance  which  the  guerillas  at  once  eluded  and 
defied,  upon  those  whom  he  suspected  of  f  avouring  them.  Sj)eci- 
fying,  tlierefore,  eight  of  the  principal  sheep-ovvners  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  he  declared  that  they  should  be  kept  under  a 
military  guard  in  their  own  houses,  and  the  severest  measures 
be  enforced  against  their  persons  and  property,  if  the  bands  of 
robbers,  as  he  called  them,  did  not  totally  disappear  within 
eight  days  after  the  date  of  his  proclamation.  He  declared  also 
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that  the  priests,  alcnhlesi.  lawyers,  and  surgeons  of  every  village,  CHAP. 

ghould  be  icsponsibie  with  their  lives  for  any  disorders  com- 


mitted by  the  guerillas  within  their  respective  porislic  s  adding,  1809. 
that  every  village  and  every  house  which  the  inhabitants  might 
abandon  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  should  be  burnt  This 
served  only  to  call  forth  an  indignant  reply  from  Siinchez,  con- 
taining some  of  those  incontrovertible  trutiis  which  made  the 
better  part  of  the  French  themselves  detest  the  service  in  which 
they  were  employed. 

Ney's  corps  was  at  this  time  in  Salamanca,  under  General 
Marchand,  occupying  also  Lcdesma  and  Alba  de  Tormes, 
Soult's  head-quarters  were  at  Plasencia  ;  he  occupied  Coria, 
Galesteo,  and  the  banks  of  the  Tietar  and  the  Tagus,  as  far  as 
the  Puente  del  Arzobispo ;  Mortier's  corps  was  at  Talavera, 
Oropesa,  La  Calzada  dc  Oropesa,  and  N'aval  Moral ;  ^^ictor's 
advanced  posts  were  at  Daymiel,  his  head-quarters  at  Toledo ;  . 
Sebastiani  was  at  Fuenlebrada,  and  his  corps  extended  trom 
Araujuez  to  Alcala.  On  the  side  of  La  Mancha  or  Extremadura, 
they  could  not  hope  to  open  a  way  to  Seville,  unless  the  govern- 
ment by  an  act  of  suicidal  madness  should  encounter  the  certain 
consequences  of  a  general  action.  Remaining,  therefore,  on  the  J^J^*^ 
defensive  here,  they  prepared  for  offensive  operations  on  the/^-^*^- 
side  of  Salamanca,  with  a  view  to  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo, 
and  a  third  invasion  of  Portugal.  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  repre- 
sentations respecting  the  importance  of  that  point  had  not  been 
neglected  by  the  government ;  the  force  which  the  Duque  del 
Parque  commanded  there  was  now  respectable  in  numbers,  and 
had  acquired  some  experience  as  well  as  confidence  in  that 
dcsidtory  warfare  which  Sir  Ivobert  had  begun,  and  which  D. 
Julian  Sanchez  had  so  well  continued.  Preparatory  to  their 
movements  on  this  quarter,  the  French  attempted  to  carry 
Astorga  by  a  sudden  attack,  for  which  purpose,  with  a  force  of 
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CHAP.  2GOO  men,  they  advanced  from  the  Ezla,  and  endeavoured  to 
XXV  .    '    ,  1 

y^^,^^^  force  tlie  Bishop's  Gate.    D.  Jose.  JMaiia  de  Santocildes,  who 
1809.  comniaiiiled  there,  was  neither  ^\  anting  in  principle  nor  in  con- 
duct.    His  measures  for  dclLiice  were  well  taken  and  well 
executed,  and  after  a  four  liours'  action,  the  eoemy  retreated 
witii  llie  loss  of  more  than  'JOG  men. 
fwJ^.  movement  of  more  importance  was  presently  undertaken 

o*  18.  against  the  Duejue  del  Parquc,  who  had  taken  a  strong  position 
on  the  heights  near  Tamames.  Marchand  commanded  the 
French  corps,  consisting  of  10,000  foot,  1200  horse,  with  four- 
teen pieces  of  cannon ;  and  nothing  but  his  contempt  of  the 
enemy  could  have  induced  him  to  attack  them  in  such  a  post. 
He  came  on  in  full  confidence,  forming  his  columns  with  osten- 
tatious display,  as  if  to  exhibit  the  perfect  facility  with  which 
their  evolutions  were  made.  As  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
main  attack  would  be  upon  the  lefl,  being  the  weakest  part  of 
the  p(»itioD,  the  Duke  ordered  Count  de  Belveder,  with  half  the 
reserve,  to  support  this  point.  Carrera,  who  commanded  the 
left  wing,  stood  the  attack  well;  a  small  party  of  cavalry,  still 
further  to  the  left,  were  posted  in  a  wood,  from  whence  it  was  in- 
tended that  they  should  bsue,  and  charge  the  flank  of  the  enemy ; 
but  Carrera's  second  brigade  making  a  movement  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  their  artillery  to  play,  the  French  horse  charged  Uiem 
at  full  speed  before  they  were  well  formed,  broke  in  upon  them, 
and  cut  down  the  Spaniards  at  their  guns : . .  for  a  moment  the 
day  seemed  lost.  The  Duke,  with  his  staff,  came  up  in  time  to 
the  place  of  danger.  Mendizabal,  who  was  second  in  command, 
sprang  from  his  horse,  and  rallied  those  who  were  falling  back ; 
the  young  Principe  de  Anglona  distinguished  himself  in  the 
same  manner;  and  Carrera,  whose  horse  had  received  two 
muskef-balls,  and  one  wound  with  a  sabre,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  charged  the  French  with  the  bayonet,  routed 
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diem  and  recovered  the  suds.   Meantime  an  attack  was  made  CHAP, 
upon  the  right  and  centre ;  but  here  the  Spaniards  were  more  y^^^^^ 
strongly  posted,  and  D.  Francisco  de  Losada,  who  commanded  18O9. 
in  that  part,  repulsed  them.    They  retreated  in  great  disorder, 
leaving  more  than  1100  on  the  lield ;  their  wounded  were  not 
less  than  2000. 

'  On  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  the  Duke  moved  forward,  '^f 
hoping  to  surprise  the  enemy  in  Salaiiianca.  He  crossed  at 
Ledesma  on  the  2'3d,  and  marched  all  the  night  of  the  24th  ;  at 
daybreak  he  reached  the  heights  which  command  Salamanca  to 
the  northward,  but  the  French  had  retreated  during  the  night 
toToro,  carrying  with  them  the  church  plate  and  all  their  other 
plunder.  They  had  remained  five  days  in  hope  of  receiving  a 
reinforcement  from  Kellermann,  who,  with  a  weak  corps,  oc- 
cupied die  country  between  Segovia  and  Burgos  :  but  seeing  no 
succour  approach,  the  hiss  whirit  they  had  sustained  rendered 
it  necessary  for  them  to  retne  with  all  speed,  upon  the  un- 
expected intelligence  that  the  Spaniards  were  withm  three 
leagues  of  the  city- 

The  people  of  Salamanca  did  not  long  enjoy  then-  deliverance.  Mat^ 
While  Kellermann  was  reinforced  with  on(^  hri!::;ade,  another  />oMe«i5ir«. 
from  Dessoles'  division  was  directed  toward  that  city,  pre- 
paratory to  more  important  movements  ;  activity  having  now 
been  given  to  the  French  armies,  and  union,  which  had  long 
been  wanted,  by  the  appointment  of  Marshal  Soult  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General  in  place  of  Marshal  Jourdan,  who  was  re- 
called to  Paris.  This  change  was  highly  acceptable  to  the 
troops  in  general,  though  there  prevailed  a  feeling  of  personal 
ill-will  toward  Soult  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  fellow  marshals 
which  had  not  existed  toward  his  predecessor ;  but  more  con- 
fidence was  reposed  in  him,  the  reputation  which  Jourdan  had 
obtained  in  the  days  of  the  National  Convention  not  having 
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CHAP,  been  supported  by  his  subsequent  fortune.   The  Duque  del 
^^^^  Parque,  perceiving  that  more  seriaus  operations  were  Ukely  to 
1809.  be  directed  against  hini»  urged  the  government  to  ibct  on  the 
offensive  in  La  Mancha,  as  a  means  of  averting  the  danger  from 


himself;  and  the  Junta  needed  little  encouragement  at  this  time 
Jj^*    for  measures  of  the  most  desperate  temerity.    The  ablest  mem- 


bers of  that  body  partook  so  strongly  of  the  national  tempw* 
that  they  were  wholly  incapacitated-  for  understanding  the  real 
state  either  of  their  own  armies,  or  of  the  allies,  or  of  their 
en^nies.  Their  infatuation  might  seem  incredible,  if  it  were 
not  proved  both  by  their  conduct  and  by  documents  which  they 
themselves  laid  before  the  natimi,  stating  upon  what  grounds 
they  had  acted.  They  had  persuaded  themselves  that  if  Sir 
Arthur,  after  Cuesta  rejoined  him,  had  given  battle  to  Soult,  ac- 
cording to  his  original  intention,  the  destruction  of  Soult's  army 
would  have  been  easf  and  certain^  the  annihilation  of  Victor's 
f  rlSi  array  easy  as  a  consequent  measure,  the  recovery  of  Madrid 
sJ^a^i.  easy,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  or  even 
ftif^  to  the  Pyrenees.  By  some  fatality,  they  said,  the  British  Ge- 
neral had  chosen  that  line  of  conduct  which  was  precisely  the 
most  prejudicial  to  the  Spanish  cause.  By  some  stranger  fatality 
they  themselves  persisted  in  believing  that  the  British  army  had 
been  at  all  times  amply  supplied  with  means  of  subsistence  and 
of  transport,  that  it  was  at  any  time  capable  of  advancing,  and, 
(as  if  themselves  incapable  of  understanding  that  the  British 
Commander  and  the  British  Ambassador  meant  what  they  said 
in  their  repeated  representations),  that  it  would  advance  if  the 
Spaniards  evinced  the  determination  and  the  ability  to  act  with- 
out them.  And  with  thisjpersuasion  they  deluded  their  General 
as  well  as  themselves. 

^ash  as  he  was,  even  Cuesta  would  hardly  have  been  so 
deluded.   Upon  his  resignation  Eguia  had  only  held  the  com- 
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mand  while  the  aoFeniment  could  look  about  for  a  successor.  CHAP. 
Castanos  waa  mtder  a  cloud ;  the  inquiry  which  he  demanded 
had  never  been  gran(ed,and  though  public  opioion  was  beginning  1809. 
to  regard  him  as  his  past  services  and  real  worth  desevved,  there 
was  no  thought  of  again  emplojring  him.  Alburquerque  was  an 
object  of  jealousy ;  Homana  of  dislike  and  fear.  Areizaga 
therefore,  who  had  been  highly  oomm^ded  by  Blake  for  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Alcaniz,  was  removed  from  the  comr 
mand  at  JLenda  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  50,000  men*  Al- 
burquerque, who  had  itom  9000  to  10,000  in  Extremadura,  was 
ordered  to  join  Parque,  and  place  himself  under  his  orders ; 
while  Areizaga,  with  the  greatest  force  that  they  could  collect, 
was  instructed  to  advance  upon  Madrid.  What  they  knew  con-  jg^^ 
cerning  the  state  of  that  city  might  well  excite  their  feelings, 
and  raise  in  them  a  strong  desire  of  delivering  its  inhabitants 
from  their  bondage  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  encourage  the 
extravagant  hopes  which  they  entertained .  The  national  feel- 
ing existed  nowhere  in  <rreater  strencth,  though  there  was  no 
other  place  wherein  so  many  traitors  M  ere  collected  ;  all  who  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  as 
partisans  of  Joseph,  having  fled  thither  when  they  could  not 
abide  in  safety  elsewhere.  To  leave  the  capital  was  an  enterprise 
of  the  utmost  danger  for  those  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  thing,  and  take  their  chance  in  the  field  against  the  in- 
vaders :  any  one  might  enter ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
it  was  known  who  the  stranger  was,  whence  he  came,  where  he 
was  harboured,  what  was  his  business,  and  who  were  his  con- 
nexions, .  .  every  thing  which  the  most  vigilant  police,  and  the 
most  active  system  of  es [nonage  could  discover.  The  tradesmen 
and  those  whose  means  of  subsistence  were  not  destroyed  by  the 
revohition  were  oppressed  by  heavy  and  frequent  exactions  ; 
the  Intruder's  ministers  knew  the  impolicy  of  this,  but  neverthe- 
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CHAP,  less  were  compelled  to  impose  these  burden? ;  and  after  the 
w^'nfc.f'  Atrocities  which  they  had  sanctioned,  they  could  suffer  nothing 
1 8O9.  more  either  in  character  or  in  peace  of  mind.  Otherwise,  even 
octour.^  in  Madrid,  \vhere  a  strong  military  force  kept  every  thing  in 
order*  and  where  none  of  the  immediate  evils  of  war  were  felt, 
there  were  sights  wliich  might  have  wrung  the  heart.  Men  and 
women,  who  had  been  born  and  bred  in  opulence,  begged  in 
the  streets,  as  soon  as  evening  had  closed, . .  the  feelings  of  better 
times  preventing  them  from  exposing  their  misery  in  the  day- 
light But  what  most  wounded  the  Spanish  temper  was  the 
condition  of  their  clergy,  and  monks,  and  friars,  who»  suffer- 
ing as  it  were  as  confessors  under  the  intrusive  government, 
worked  as  daily  labourers  for  their  support,  employing  in  hard 
and  coarse  labour  hands  which,  the  Spaniards  said,  were  con- 
secrated by  the  use  of  holy  oil,  and  by  contact  with  the  Body  of 
our  Lord ! 

Overlooking  all  impediments  in  the  way  of  their  desires,  the 
Junta  calculated  so  surely  upon  delivering  the  capital,  that  they 
fixed  upon  a  captain-general,  a  governor,  and  a  corregidor,  who 
were  to  enter  upon  their  functions  as  soon  as  it  should  be  re- 
fttSr^  covered  ;  and  they  charged  Jovellanos  and  Riquelme  to  draw  up 
provisional  regulations  for  securing;  tranquillity  there  when  the 
enemy  should  withdraw.  This  confidence  arose  from  a  national 
character  which  repeated  disasters  could  neither  subdue  nor 
correct.  The  rashness  with  which  they  determined  to  bring  on 
a  general  action,  at  whatever  risk,  appeared  to  them  a  prudent 
resolution.  Now  that  the  continental  war  was  terminated,  and 
Buonaparte  had  no  other  crii)ilo\  ment  for  his  armies,  it  was  cer- 
tain that  more  troops  than  had  been  withdrawn  from  Spain 
would  be  march<  d  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  its  sub- 
jugation ;  they  thouglit  it  therefore  the  best  and  surest  policy  to 
make  a  great  effort  before  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  should  be 
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thus  formidably  increftsed.  Former  failures  liad  neither  dis-  chap. 
heartened  nor  instructed  them;  and  they  furthered  the  equip-  3^ 
ment  of  the  army  with  a  seal  which,  if  it  had  been  excited  two  isoQl 
months  before  in  providing  for  their  allies,  might  have  realised  ^j^- 
the  hopes  wherein  they  now  indulged. 

The  new  commander  partook,  the  blind  confidence  of  hb 
government.  In  some  degree  he  appears  to  have  been  deceived 
by  them:  for  he  was  neither  informed  of  Lord  Wellington's 
determination  not  to  advance,  nor  of  the  condition  of  the  British 
army,  which  was  such  at  that  time  as  to  render  an  advance  im- 
possible* From  causes  which  physiologists  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  country  where  they  were  quartered,  upon 
the  Guadiana,  is  peculiarly  unhealthy  during  the  dry  season, 
when  tiiat  river  ceases  to  be  a  stream,  and,  like  its  feeders,  is 
reduced  to  a  succession  of  detached  pools  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
its  course.  The  troops  suffered  so  much  more  than  the  natives, 
partly  because  the  disease  laid  stronger  hold  on  constitutions 
which  were  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  partly  from  the  peculiar 
liableness  of  men,  when  congregated  in  camps,  to  receive  and 
communicate  endemic  maladies,  that  more  than  a  third  of  their 
whole  number  were  on  the  sick  list ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  au'are  as  they  were  that  this  plague  belonged  to  it, 
ascribed  its  greater  prevalence  and  malignity  among  the  strangers 
to  their  having  eaten  mushrooms,  hoidiug  the  whole  tribe  them- 
selves in  abhorrence,  and  uot  thinking  the  ordinary  ( nuses  of 
the  disease  could  account  for  the  effects  which  they  witnessed. 
Areizaga  was  ignorant  ol  all  this,  and  the  government  allowed 
him  to  advance  with  an  expectation  that  the  British  army  was  to 
follow  and  support  him. 

Knowing  the  condition  of  that  army,  it  seems  almost  in- 

credible  that  the  Junta  could  have  deceived  themselves  when  f!*** 

tmg^ 

they  thus  deceived  their  general.    But  unlikely  as  it  was  that 
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CHAP,  they  should  havo  given  orders  for  a  forward  movement  of  such 
^^^^^  importance,  without  such  co-operation,  they  hoped  perhaps 
I8O9.  to  deceive  the  enemy,  by  reports  that  Lord  Wellington  and 
Alburquerquc  would  advance  along  the  valley  of  the  Tagns. 
The  French  were  nev»  1  able  to  obtain  good  intelligence  of  the 
English  plans  ;  they  coukU  liowever,  to  a  certain  point,  foresee 
them,  as  a  skilful  chess-player  apprehends  the  scheme  of  an 
opponent  who  is  not  less  expert  than  himself  at  the  game  ;  they 
had  learnt  to  respect  the  British  army  in  the  field,  but  they 
thought  the  British  Commander  was  more  likely  from  caution 
to  let  pass  an  opportunity  of  success,  than  to  afford  the  enemy 
one  by  rashness.  'I'his  opinion  they  had  formed  from  the 
events  of  the  late  campaign,  being  fully  aware  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  unacquainted  with  the  dif- 
ficulties which  had  frustrated  Sir  Arthur  s  plans, ..  dithculties  in- 
deed which  they  who  were  accustomed  always  to  take  whatever 
was  needful  for  their  armies  either  from  friend  or  foe,  without 
any  other  consideration  than  that  of  supplying  their  own  imme- 
diate wants,  would  have  regarded  with  astonishment,  if  not  con- 
tempt. When  Marshal  Souk  therefore  prepared  at  this  time  to 
act  against  the  Spaniards,  the  English  force  hardly  entered  into 
his  calculations.  lie  had  70,000  men  available  for  immediate 
service  in  one  direction.  One  corps  of  these,  under  Labordc, 
watched  the  1  aL^us,  with  an  eye  to  Alburquerque's  movements 
Victor  observed  the  roads  from  Andalusia  to  Toledo  and  Aran- 
jnez,  having  his  cavalry  in  advance  at  Madridejos  and  Con- 
suegra;  Sebastiani,  with  the  fourth  corps,  was  in  the  rear  of 
Victor,  securing  the  capital,  from  which  neighbourhood  a  di- 
vision had  been  sent  to  support  Marchand  after  his  defeat  at 
Tamames.  The  reserve,  under  Mortier,  was  at  Talavera  ;  Ga- 
zan  oecu{)ied  Toledo  with  two  weak  regiments ;  and  Joseph  was 
with  im  guards  at  Aianjuez,  relying  upon  the  fortune  of  Kapo- 
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leoDi  and  now,  when  the  Continent  was  eft'ectuallv  subdued,  and  CHAP. 

XXV 

reinforcements  had  already  begun  to  enter  the  Peninsula,  be-  ,^„-v^ 
lieving  himself  in  secure  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  1809. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  Areizaga's  army,  consisting  of 
43,000  foot,  6600  cavalry,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  began 
their  march  from  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena  into  the  plains,  "fiSii^fc. 
taking  with  them  eight  days'  provision.  The  advanced  guard, 
of  2000  cavalry  under  Freire,  were  one  day's  march  in  front; 
the  infantry  followed  in  seven  divisions,  then  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry  in  reserve,  and  the  head-quarters  last,  marching  from  ^ 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day ;  they  had  no  tents,  and  took  up 
their  quarters  at  night  in  the  towns  upon  the  road.  They  ad- 
vanced forces  by  Daymiel  on  the  left,  others  along  the  liigh 
road  to  Madrid,  by  Valdepenas  and  Manzanares.  The  French 
retired  before  them,  and  in  several  skirmishes  of  cavalry  the 
Spaniards  were  successful.  Latour  Maubourg  escaped  with  a 
considerable  body  of  horse  from  Madrilejos  by  the  treachery  of  a 
deserter,  who  apprised  him  of  bis  danger  just  in  time  for  him  to 
get  out  of  the  town  as  the  Spaniards  entered  it  They  continued 
their  way  through  Tembleque  to  Dos  Barrios;  then,  by  a  flank 
march,  reached  S.  Crus  de  la  Zarza ;  threw  bridges  across  the 
Tagus,  and  passed  a  division  over.  Here  they  took  a  posi- 
tion; the  French  pushed  their  patroles  of  cavalry  near  the 
town,  and  Areizaga  drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  An 
action  upon  that  ground  did  not  suit  the  enemy,  and  the  Spanish 
general  was  frantic  enough  to  determine  upon  leaving  the  moun- 
tains, and  giving  them  battle  in  the  pliiin. 

Baron  Crossand,  who  was  employed  in  Spain  on  a  mission  j*^,  y 
from  Austria,  was  with  the  army,  and,  dreading  the  unavoidable  ^J;;_'^;„,^, 
consequences  of  such  a  determination,  presented  a  memorial  to 
Areizaga,  reminding  him,  that  only  the  preceding  day  he  had  '^'^  ^* 
admitted  how  dangerous  it  woiild  be  thus  to  hazard  the  welfare 

vol..  II.        -  3  u 
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CHAP,  of  his  country.  None  of  the  motives,  he  said,  whif  h  should  induce 
a  prudent  general  to  risk  u  battle  were  applicable  in  the  present 
case;  he  had  nothing  to  urge  him  forward,  and  the  most  1*  rtile 
provinces  of  Spain  were  in  his  rear :  by  meeting  the  enemy  upon 
their  own  ground,  the  advantage  of  position  was  voluntarily 
given  them,  and  the  superiority  of  numbers  which  the  Spaniards 
possessed  was  not  to  be  considered  as  an  advantage,  in  their 
state  of  discipline  ;  so  far  indeed  was  it  otherwise  that  the  French 
founded  part  of  their  hopes  upon  the  disorder  into  which  the 
Spaniards  would  fall  in  consequence  of  their  own  multitude.  A 
victory  might  procure  the  evacuation  of  Madrid  and  ot  the 
two  Castilles,  liiit  these  results  were  light  in  the  balance  when 
weighed  against  tlip  consequences  of  defeat.  The  wisest  plan  of 
operations  was  to  entrench  himself  upon  the  strong  ground  which 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  aflbrded  ;  from  ihence  he  might  send 
out  detachnii  ;ifs  toward  Madrid  and  in  all  directions,  and  act  in 
concert  with  the  Dukes  of  Parcpie  and  Alburquerque,  patience 
and  caution  rendering  certain  then  ultimate  success. 

The^^e  representations  were  lost  upon  Areizaga ;  he  marched 
back  to  Dos  liarrios,and  then  advanced  upon  Ocana  into  the  open 
country.  A  bout  800  French  and  Polish  cavalry''  were  in  the  town ; 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  Spanish  horse  ;  a  skirmish  ensued,  in 
Avhicli  four  or  five  hundred  men  fell  on  both  sides.  In  this  alTair 
the  French  general  Paris  was  borne  out  of  the  saddle  by  a 
lancer,  and  laid  dead  on  the  field.  He  was  an  old  officer,  whom 
tile  Spaniards  represent  as  a  humane  and  honourable  man,  re- 
gretting that  he  should  have  perished  in  such  a  cause.  Areizaga 
bivouacqued  that  night ;  and  the  French,  who  had  now  collected 
the  corps  of  Sebastian!  and  Mortier,  under  command  of  the 
hitter,  crossed  the  Tagus  before  morning.  At  daybreak  Arei- 
zaga ascended  the  church  tower  of  Ocaiia,  and  seeing  the  array 
and  number  of  the  enemy,  it  is  said  that  he  perceived,  when  too 
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late,  wliat  would  be  the  result  of  his  blmd  temerity.  He  arrayed  chap. 
his  army  in  two  equal  parts,  one  on  each  side  the  town ;  and  his 


second  line  was  placed  so  near  the  first,  that,  if  the  first  were  1809. 
thrown  into  disorder,  there  was  not  room  for  it  to  rally.  Most 
of  the  cavalry  were  stationed  in  four  lines  upon  the  right  flank, 
a  disposi^on  neither  imposing  in  appearance  nor  strong  in 
reality.  The  artillery  was  upon  the  two  flanks. 

About  seven  in  the  morning,  Zayas,  who  had  often  distin- 
guished himself,  attacked  the  French  cavalry  with  the  advanced 
guard,  and  drove  them  back.  Between  ei^t  and  nine  the  can- 
nonade began.  The  Spanish  artillery  was  well  served;  it  dis- 
mounted two  of  the  French  guns,  and  blew  up  some  of  their 
ammunition-cartH.  Mortier  having  reconnoitred  the  gronnd, 
determined  to  make  his  chief  attack  upon  the  right,  and,  after 
having  cannonaded  it  for  a  while  from  a  battery  in  his  centre, 
he  ordered  Leval,  with  the  Polish  and  German  troops,  to  advance, 
and  turn  a  ravine  which  extended  from  the  town  nearly  to  the 
end  of  this  wing  of  the  Spanish  army.  Leval  formed  his  line  in- 
compact columns ;  the  Spaniards  met  them  along  the  whole  of 
dieir  right  wing,  and  their  first  line  wavered.  It  was  speedily 
reinforced ;  4he  right  wing  was  broken,  and  a  diarge  of  cavalry 
completed  the  confusion  on  this  side.  The  left  stood  firm,  and 
chewed  Areiaaga  as  he  passed ;  an  able  general  might  yet  have 
secured  a  retreat,  but  he  iras  confounded,  and  quitted  the  field, 
ordering  this  part  of  the  army  to  follow  him.  Lord  Macduff, 
who  was  with  the  Spaniards,  then  requested  the  second  in  com- 
mand to  assume  the  direction;  but  while  he  was  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost,  the  French  cavalry  broke  t^ugh  the 
centre,  and  the  rout  was  complete.  The  Spaniards  were  upon 
an  immense  plain,  every  where  open  to  the  cavalni%  by  whom 
they  were  followed  and  cut  down  on  all  sides.  Victor,  who 
crossed  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Mensiger,  pursued  all  night.  All 
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their  baggage  was  takeni  almost  all  their  artilleiy ;  according  to 
the  French  account,  4000  were  killed*  and  8^000  made  pri- 
1 809.  sonars :  on  no  occasion  hare  the  French  had  so  little  temptation 
i^*"^*^'  to  exaggerate.   Hieir  own  loss  was  about  1700. 

This  miserable  defeat  was  the  more  moamful,  because  the 
troops  that  day  gave  proof  enough  both  of  capacity  and -cou- 
rage  to  show  how  surely,  under  good  discipline  and  good  com^ 
mand,  they  might  have  retrieved  the  military  character  of  their 
countiy.  No  artillery  could  have  been  better  served.  The 
first  battalion  of  guards,  which  was  900  strong,  left  upon  the 
iield  fourteen  officers,  and  half  its  men.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
of  a  Seville  regiment,  which  had  distinguidied  itself  with  WiU 
son  at  Puerto  de  Banos,  entered  the  action,  and  only  eighty  of 
them  were  accounted  for  when  the  day  was  over.  Miserably 
commanded  as  the  Spaniards  were,  there  was  a  moment  when 
the  French,  in  attempting  to  deploy,  were  thrown  into  disorder, 
by  their  well-supported  fire,  and  success  was  at  that  moment 
doubtftil.  The  error  of  exposing  the  army  in  such  a  situation 
must  not  be  ascribed  wholly  to  incapacity  in  Areisaga*  who  had 
distinguished  himself  not  less  for  conduct  than  courage  at  'Al- 
caiiiz ;  it  was  another  manifestation  of  the  national  character,  of 
that  obstinacy  which  no  experience  could  correct,  of  that  spirit 
whic^li  no  disastov  could  subdue. 
J/l^'J^!  There  was  none  of  that  butchery  in  the  pursuit  by  which  the 
French  had  disgraced  themselves  at  Medellin.  The  intrusive 
govei:nment  had  at  that  time  acted  with  the  cruelty  which  fear 
inspires;  feeling  itself  secure  now,  its  object  wn$  to  take  pri- 
soners, and  force  them  into  its  own  service  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
a  different  sort  of  cruelty  was  elnployed.  While  the  Madrid 
Gazette  proclaimed  that  the  French  soldiers  behaved  with  more 
than  humanity  to  the  captured  Spaniards,  that  they  might  gratify 
their  Emperor's  brother  by  treating  his  misled  subjects  with  this 
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kindness,  the  treatment  which  those  prisoners  received  was  in  CHAP, 
reality  so  brntal,  that  if  the  people  of  Madrid  had  had  no  other  v^^^ 
provocation,  it  would  have  sufficed  for  making  them  hate  and  I8O9. 
execrate  the  Intruder,  and  those  by  whom  his  councils  were 
directed.  They  were  plundered  without  shame  or  mercy  by  the 
French  troops,  and  any  who  were  recognised  as  having  been 
taken  before,  or  as  having  belonged  to  Joseph's  levies,  were 
hurried  before  a  military  tribunal,  and  shot  in  presence  of  their 
fellows.  Even  an  attempt  to  escape  was  punished  with  death 
by  these  tribunals,  whose  sentence  was  without  appeal !  They 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Betiro^  and  in  the  buildings  attached  to 
the  Museum,  where  they  were  ill  fed  and  worse  used;  and  they 
who  had  friends,  relations,  or  even  parents,  in  Madrid,  were 
neither  allowed  to  communicate  with,  nor  to  receive  the  slightest 
assistance  from  them.  By  such  usage  about  8000  were  forced 
into  a  service,  from  which  they  took  the  6rst  opportunity  to 
desert,  most  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  having  joined 
the  guerillas. 

The  defeat  of  Areizaga  drew  after  it  that  of  the  Duke  del 
Parque.  Too  confident  in  his  troops,  be  remained  in  his  ad- 
vanced situation,  amid  the  open  country  of  Gastille,  till  the 
army  which  he  had  defeated  was  reinforced  by  Kellermann's 
division  from  Valladolid.  The  Duke  knew  there  were  8000 
French  infantry  and  SOOO  horse  in  Medina  del  Campo,  and, 
thinking  that  this  was  all  their  force,  took  a  position  at  Carpio, 
upon  the  only  rising  ground  in  those  extensive  plains,  and  there 
waited  for  their  ikttack.  The  enemy  advanced  slowly,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  other  troops  to  come  up.  Seeing  this»  the  Duke  gave 
orders  to  march  against  them,  and  the  French  retreated,  fighting 
as  they  fell  back,  from  about  three  in  the  afternoon  till  the  close 
of  day,  when  they  entered  Medina  del  Campo.  The  Duke  then 
discovered  that  a  far  greater  force  than  he  had  expected  was  at 
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CHAP,  hand,  and  fell  back  to  his  position  at  Carpio»  there  to  give  hu 
^^1^^  troops  rest,  for  they  had  been  thirty  hours  without  any.  At  mid- 
1809.  night  the  French  also  retired  upon  their  reinforcements.  During 
the  following  day  the  Duke  obtained  full  intelligence ;  it  now 
became  too  evident  that  he  could  no  longer  continue  in  his  ad- 
vanced situation,  and  he  began  his  retreat  from  Carpio  in  the 
night'  In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he  halted  a  few  hours  at 
Vittoria  and  Cordovilla,  and  at  ten  that  night  continued  his 
march,  being  pursued  by  Kellermann,  who  did  not  yet  come 
near  enough  to  annoy  him.    On  the  morning  of  the  SSfh  he 
Bj/ko/    reached  Alba  de  Tormes,  and  there  drew  up  his  troops  to  resist 
the  enemy,  who  were  now  close  upon  him.    He  posted  them 
upon  the  hei<rhts  which  comiiiaiid  tlie  town  on  both  sides  of  the 
Toinics,  in  order  to  cover  his  rear  guard,  the  brids;es,  and  the 
fords  ;  the  whole  cavah  \  was  on  the  left  bank,   (leneral  Lorcet 
began  the  attack,  and  w  ;is  repulsed  by  tlie  infantry  and  artillery: 
two  brigades  of  French  horse  then  charged  the  right  wing  of  the 
Spaniards;  their  cavalry  were  ordered  to  meet  the  charge; 
■  whether  from  some  accidental  disorder,  or  sudden  panic,  they 
took  to  tlitrht  without  discharging  a  shot,  or  exchanGfing  a  single 
sword  stroke;  part  of  them  were  rallied  and  broii^ilit  back,  but 
the  same  disirraceful  feeling  recurred  ;  they  fled  a  second  time, 
and  left  the  right  Hank  of  the  army  uncovered  :  the  French  then 
charged  tlie  exposed  wing  with  an  overpowering  force,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  brave  resistance,  succeeded  in  breaking  through.  The 
victorious  cavalry  then  charged  the  left  of  the  Spaniards ;  but 
here  it  was  three  times  repulsed.    Mendizabal  and  Carrera 
formed  their  troops  into  an  oblong  square,  and  every  farther 
attempt  of  the  enemy  was  baffled :  night  now  came  on ;  this 
body,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  retreated  along  the 
heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  town,  and  the  Duke  then  gave 
orders  to  fail  back  in  the  direction  of  Tamames.  They  marched 
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in  !iood  order  till  morning,  when,  as  they  were  within  eight  CHAP, 
miles  of  that  town,  and  of  the  scene  of  their  former  victor}',  a 
small  party  of  the  enem3'^'s  horse  came  in  sight,  and  a  rumour  1809. 
ran  throu^li  the  ranks  that  the  French  were  about  to  charge 
them  in  great  force.    The  very  men  who  had  iought  so  nobly 
only  twelve  hours  before  now  threw  away  firelocks,  knapsacks, 
and  whatever  else  encumbered  them :  the  enemy  were  not  near 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  this  panic ;  and  the  Duke,  with 
the  better  part  of  his  troops,  reached  the  Pena  de  Francia*  and 
in  that  secure  position  halted  to  collect  again  the  fugitives  and  • 
stragglers*   Eellermann  spoke  of  3000  men  killed  and  2000 
prisoners;  and  all  the  artiilerv^  of  the  right  wing  was  taken. 

By  this  victory  the  French  were  enabled  without  farther 
obstacle  to  direct  their  views  against  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and  to 
threaten  Portugal :  and  Lord  Wellington  removed  in  conse- 
quence  from  his  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Badajos  to  the  north 
of  the  Tagus,  there  to  take  measures  against  the  operations 
which  he  had  long  foreseen.  Alburquerque's  little  army  was 
now  the  only  one  which  remained  unbroken ;  but  what  was  this 
against  the  numerous  armies  of  the  French?  even  if  it  were  suf* 
ficient  to  cover  Extremadura,  what  was  tbeve  on  the  side  of  La 
Mancha  to  secure  Andalusia,  and  Seville  itself?  Every  e£brt 
was  made  to  collect  a  new  army  under  Areiaaga  at  the  passes  of 
the  Sierra»  and  to  reinforce  the  Duke  del  Farque  also ; . .  but 
the  danger  was  dose  at  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

SIEGE  OF  OEROyA. 

1809»  Wbilb  the  Central  Junta  directed  its  whole  attention  toward 
Madrid,  and  expended  all  its  efforts  in  operations,  so  ill  con- 
certed and  ill  directed,  that  the  disastrous  termination  was  fore- 
seen with  eqnal  certainty  both  by  their  friends  and  foes,  Cata- 
lonia was  left  to  defend  itself ;  and  a  sacrifice  of  heroic  duty,  not 
less  memorable  than  that  which  Zaragoza  had  exhibited,  was 
displayed  at  Gerona. 

Gerona  (the  Gerunda  of  the  Romans,  a  place  of  such  unknown 
antiquity  that  fabulous  historians  have  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
G^on)  is  situated  upon  the  side  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  where 
lihe  little  nver  Onar,  which  divides  the  city  from  the  suburbs,  falls 
into  the  Ter.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  second  only  to  Barcelona 
in  sise  and  importance ;  other  places  in  the  principality,  more 
favourably  situated  for  commerce,  and  less  overlaid  with  monks 
and  friars,  had  now  outgrown  it,  for  of  about  14,000  inhabitants 
not  less  than  a  fourth  were  clergy  and  religioners.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  was  distinguished  by  the  defence  which 
Ramon  Folch  of  Cardona  made  there  against  Philip  III.  of 
France;  a  memorable  siege,  not  only  for  the  resolution  with 
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which  Ramon  held  out,  and  for  the  ability  with  which  he  ob-  CHAP, 
tained  honourable  terms  at  last,  concealing  from  Philip  the  ^^^^^ 
extremity  of  famine  to  which  the  place  was  reduced,  but  also  for  1809. 
the  singular  destruction  which  was  brought  upon  the  besiegers  by 
a  plague  of  *  flies.   Their  bite  is  said  to  have  been  fatal  to  the' 


*  This  would  naturally  be  deemed  ndnculous,  and  the  miracle  was  ascribed  to 
St  NardMut  and  odier  nmti»  whose  ffwt*  dwiVoneh  bad  dislwliad,  and  aoaCtered 
their  tenaini  about  One  atatement  is,  diat  the  flias  praceedad  htm  St  Nardssns'a 
tomb.  Musca  isUe  partim  erant  Uvida,  partim  viri'dcs,  in  qu&dam  fvi  forie  colorem 
rubeum  dcnotantes.  (Gcsta  Com.  Barcin.  569,  ut  supra.)  Ceterum,  qui  locorum 
periti  sunt  qua:  circum  (jerundam  vutmtur,  says  the  Archbishop  Pierre  de  Marca, 
ft  MmUurkaudpneid  ed  w&r  vMeri  npss  $»  ^uius  vtUg^  ormthtr  cfiMimHis  mmm 
^uttkt  €  tqnildkro  SaneH  Nmeitsi  fvodSiisu  fiAnUmhir^  Qittod  il  ila  ci#,  fioii  wAra 
mqimwdurn  est  m  Mnm  originem  qua  Gallico  turn  exercitui  huaUanmt,  fSHt  moA' 
ftatum  est  ortas  esse  ex  rupibis  if/is.    Marca  Hispanica,  468. 

Tlie  flies  are  described  differently  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Mart.  t.  ii.  624-), 
where  the  miracles  of  St.  Narcissus  are  given  ex  hitpanico  Ant.  Vincentii  Domtnecd, 
Eg  ifto  miieH pnetitUt  $epMMra  tnenmt  isunumu  extmdita  ameamm,  etemtnpur' 
Hai,  ^ortfai  dridi  odIw«  UtMvum^  rulrisqtw  dm$  M^^metanmi  fiue  vtronms 
equorumqne  subingresstr  nam,  non  prlus  Jeso  cbant  occupatos,  qtnim  spiritum  x'itamqrie 
eibstulisscut,  coTicitlfTitilnci  humi  vioiiuis.  Tanii  mim  eriit  vcncni  cfficiicia,  ut  scu  drum 
aeu  equum  momorJissenty  morsum  continud  mors  sequeretur.  These  authorities  are 
giTenbeeattsekheyrielatatoacurioiiafiwtiniiatimlhiiCofy,  .  .  ifdien  be  anytraidi 
in  the  story ;  and  that  there  was  a  plague  of  iniects  can  hardly  be  doubted.  That 
their  bite  was  so  deadly,  and  that  they  proceeded  frora  the  tomb,  I  should  have 
hesitated  as  little  as  the  reader  to  tlisbclirvp,  if  some  other  accounts  had  not  seemed 
to  show  liiat  both  these  apparent  improbabilities  may  be  possible.  It  is  said  that 
<me  part  of  LouiBiana  is  infested  by  a  fly  whose  bile  is  fatal  to  bonea.  And  about 
twem^  yasn  ago,  at  Lewes»  when  a  leaden  coffin,  whidi  had  been  interred  about 
threescore  yenrs,  w.is  opened,  tlio  legs  and  thigh-bones  of  the  skeleton  were  found 
to  be  "  covered  with  myriads  of  flies,  of  a  species,  perhaps,  totally  unknown  to  the 
naturalist  The  wings  were  white,  and  the  spectators  gave  it  the  name  of  the  coffin 
fly.  The  lead  waa  perftctly  sound,  and  presented  not  the  least  chink  or  ereviee  Ibr 
the  admiwkm  of  air  :**  and  the  lliee  wbieh  were  tbm  released  are  dceerifaed  as  bring 
active  and  strong  on  die  win^ 

If,  however,  eotne  long  lost  speciea  had  re>appeared  from  the  tuml),  and  multi- 
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CHAP,  horses,  of  whicb  suck  numbm  died,  that  their  c^casses  pro- 
^^2!/  ^^^^^  pestilence ;  two-thirds  of  the  anny  perished,  and  the  re- 
1809.  mainder  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  into  their  own  country, 
carrying  home  in  their  coffins  the  chieft  who  had  led  them  into 
Spain.  In  the  succession-war,  Gerona  was  signalized  by  the 
desperate  resistance  which  it  made  against  Philip  V.  After  it 
had  fallen,  the  Catalans  blockaded  it  during  eight  months ;  M. 
Berwick  raised  the  blockade,  and  the  French  minister  proposed 
to  him  to  demolish  the  works ;  his  plea  was,  that  the  expense  of 
keepinj;  a  earrison  there  might  be  spared ;  but  his  intent,  that 
tlic  Spaiiiurd:i  mii;IiL  hdvc  one  strong-hold  the  less  upon  their 
frontier.  But  Berwick  required  an  order  from  Louis  XIV.  to 
warrant  him  iii  u  proceeding  which  must  necessarily  offend  the 
King  of  Spain ;  and  I.ouis  was  then  withheld  by  a  sense  of 
decency  from  directly  ordering  wliat  he  wished  to  have  had  done. 
The  fortifications  after  that  time  had  been  so  neglected,  that 
when  Arthur  Voting  was  there  in  1  787,  he  thought  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  stop  an  armv  icjrhalf  an  hour  :  the  old  walls, 
however,  had  now  been  well  repaired  ;  and  the  city  was  also 
protected  by  four  forts  upon  the  high  ground  above  it.  But  its 
principal  defence  was  the  citadel,  called  here,  as  at  Barcelona, 
Monjuic,  which  commanded  it  Ivom  nn  eminence  about  sixty 
fathoms  distant.  'I'liis  was  a  square  tort,  24-0  yards  in  length 
on  each  side,  with  four  bastions,  and  for  outworks  the  four  towers 
of  Saints  Lul^,  N  arcis,  Daniel,  and  Juan. 

The  garrison  amounted  only  to  3400  men,  but  they  were 
commanded  by  Maiiano  Alvares,  and  the  inhabitants  were  en- 
couraged  by  having  twice  driven  the  enemy  from  their  walls. 


pHcd  so  as  to  become  a  placrup.  if  wmilrl  h  i^i;  continued  in  tlie  country.  But  if 
Pierre  de  Marca  was  rightly  inluruiL'd  liiat  a  iiy  which  corresponds  in  appearance  to 
the  deicriptioa  is  itill  found  thete,  it  certainly  posseaset  none  of  dw  twmendotis 
powen  which  the  legend  atcribei  to  it 
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After  the  battle  of  Vails  it  was  certain  that  the  French,  having  CHAP, 
no  force  to  oppose  them  in  the  field,  would  make  a  third  attempt  s^^If^ 
to  obtain  possession  of  this  important  place,  and  that  they  would  1809. 
make  it  in  sufficient  strength  and  with  ample  means,  lest  they  == 
should  incur  the  disgrace  of  a  third  repulse.   No  means,  there- 
fore, were  neglected  of  providing  for  defence ;  but  while  every 
militaiy  preparation  which  the  drcumBtances  permitted  was 
made,  Alvarez  felt  and  understood  that  his  surest  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  that  moral  resistance  of  which  the  Zaragozans 
had  set  them  so  illustrious  an  example.   Like  the  crusaders  of  crus<„i.  rt 
old,  the  inhabitants  took  the  cross,  and  formed  eight  companies 
of  an  hundred  men  each ;  the  women  also,  maids  and  matrons 
alike,  enrolled  themselves  in  an  association  which  they  called 
the  Company  of  St.  Barbara,  to  perform  whatever  duties  lay  ^^^^^ 
within  their  power,  as  their  countrywomen  had  done  at  Zaragoza. 
The  French  scoffed  at  these  things,  as  indicating  the  fanaticism 
of  a  people  whoin  they  considered  greatly  inferior  to  themselves. 
Light-minded,  as  well  as  light-hearted,  and  regardless  of  any 
higher  motive  than  may  be  found  in  the  sense  of  mere  military 
duty  (for  it  was  the  direct  object  of  Buonaparte's  institutions  to 
eradicate  or  preclude  every  better  principle),  they  were  in- 
capable of  perceiving  that  the  state  of  mind  which  their  ne- 
farious conduct  had  called  forth  sanctified  such  measures. 

These  were  demonstrations  of  the  reliG:ious  feel  in  o;  wiili  which  * 
the  Gel  onans  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  2^2^*" 
and  to  the  duty  of  self-defence.  With  more  reason  might  the 
French  deride  the  part  which  in  that  city  was  assigned  to  the 
Patron  Saint,  though  such  dmsion  would  come  with  little  con- 
sistency from  tliose  among  tiiem  who  professed  to  believe  in  the 
Bomish  church.  St.  Narcis,  as  the  Saint  is  called  in  the  dipt 
language  of  that  province,  had  obtained  as  much  credit  for  de- 
feating Duhesme  in  his  first  attempt  upon  Gerona,  as  for  sending 
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CHAP,  the  plague  of  flies  against  the  French  King  Philip.  A  meeting 
^^^Y^  had  In  dodflequence  been  held  of  the  municipality,  the  diapter, 
1809.  ^be  heads  of  the  religious  houses,  and  all  the  chief  persons  of 
 the  city»  Colonel  Julien  Bolivar  presiding  as  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant. Resolutions  were  passed,  that  seeing  St  Nards  had 
always  vouchsafed  his  especial  protection  to  the  principality  of 
Catalonia,  as  had  been  manifested  during  the  former  invasions 
of  the  French,  and  recently  by  the  defeat  of  Duhesme,  which 
was  wholly  owing  to  his  favour ;  and  seeing  moreover  that  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  the  tjrranny  and  oppression  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  commander  who  should 
be  capable  of  directing  their  operations  and  repulsing  such  an 
enemy, . .  no  one  could  so  worthily  fill  that  office  as  the  invincible 
patron  and  martyr  St.  Narcis  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  name  of  Fer- 
dinand the  King,  they  nominated  him  Generalissimo  of  all  the 
Spanish  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  confided  to  him  the  defence 
of  Cerona,  of  its  district,  and  of  the  whole  principality.  On  the 
following  Sunday  the  Junta,  with  all  the  clergy  and  other  persons 
of  distinction,  went  in  procession  to  notify  this  appointment  to 
the  Saint  in  his  shrine  in  the  church  of  St.  I  \  ;  the  shrine 
was  opened,  and  a  general's  staff,  a  sword,  and  a  bell,  all  richly 
ornamented,  were  deposited  by  the  relics  of  the  chosen  com- 
mander ;  and  the  enthusiastic  joy  whicli  the  ceremony  excited 
was  such,  that  the  Spaniards  said  it  seemed  as  if  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  had  descended  and  fdled  the  church,  manifesting  that  their 
devotion  was  approved  and  Wessed  by  heaven  ! 

Tins  display  of  national  character  and  of  Eomish  superstition 
a^fiiM.  j^^j  taken  place  in  the  first  fervour  ol  their  feelings  after  a  signal 
deliverance.  The  spirit  of  the  Geronans  did  iioL  tail  when  danger 
was  again  at  hand  ;  and  the  governor,  seeing  and  relying  upon 
this  disposition  of  the  people,  thought  it  advisable,  before  the 
time  of  trial  approached,  to  restrain  by  fear  the  few  treaclieroua 
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subiects  who  misrbt  be  waitinf;,  when  opportunitv  ottered,  to  CHAP, 
declare  themsrlves  ;  he  published  an  edict,  iheretore,  forbidding 
all  persons  from  speaking  of  capituhition  on  pain  of  immediate  lijoQ, 
death,  without  exception  of  chiss,  rank,  or  condition.   Both  by       ,  " 
the  garrison  and  the  people  it  was  received  with  acclamations. 
The  military  Junta  of  the  city  proposed  that  the  streets  should 
be  unpaved  as  a  precaution  against  bombardment;  this  was 
opposed  by  the  board  of  policoi  upon  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  prejudicial  to  health ;  the  question,  therefore,  was  referred 
to  the  medical  board,  who  found  it  convenient  to  avoid  a  physical 
discussion,  and  compromised  the  matter  by  deciding  that  the 
paviiig  should  be  taken  up  in  the  squares  and  streets  through 
which  the  troops  must  necessarily  pass. 

General  Reille,  who  was  to  have  commanded  the  besieging  si.  c^r 
army,  was  at  this  time  superseded  by  General  Verdier.  This  ^j';';^^^ 
army  consisted  of  18,000  men ;  to  make  up  that  number  Marshal 
St  Cyr  was  compelled  to  weaken  the  corps  of  observation  under 
his  own  command,  which  was  thus  reduced  to  about  18,000 ; 
but  from  such  armies  as  the  Catalans  could  bring  into  the  field, 
and  such  counsels  as  directed  them,  he  well  knew  bow  little  there 
was  to  apprehend.  In  this  confidence  St.  Cyr  would  have  pre-  JJj^'v-* 
ferred  blockading  the  city  to  besieging  it,  and  would  have  waited 
till  it  should  be  reduced  by  famine,  whereby  all  the  loss  which 
the  besiegers  sustained  might  have  been  spared*  But  he  was 
neither  consulted  nor  listened  to,  holding  the  command  at  this 
time  only  till  Marshal  Aiigereau  should  arrive.  On  the  6th  of 
May  the  besiegers  appeared  on  ihc  heights  of  Casa  Eoca 
and  Costarroja  on  the  other  side  the  Ter,  and  began  to  form 
their  lines  without  opposition.  A  battery  of  eleven  mortars  was 
planted  upon  Casa  Eoca,  from  whence  it  commanded  the  city  ; 
works  were  erected  against  Monjuic  also;  the  garrison  being 
far  too  weak  to  impede  these  operations,  and  no  efforts  being 
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CHAP,  made  for  impeding  them  from  without  When  the  lines  were  com* 
pleted,  and  e^ery  thing  ready  to  commence  the  bombardment, 


1809.  &      of  trace  reqniring  Alvares  to  spare  himself  and 

,  the  city  the  evils  which  mast  inevitably  attend  resistance.  B. 
Mariano  admitted  the  ofBcer  to  his  presence^  and  bade  him 
tell  his  general,  that  in  foture  the  trouble  of  sending  flags  of 
trace  might  be  spared,  for  he  would  hold  no  other  communi- 
cation with  him  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  The  French 
commander  found  means  of  conveying  a  letter  to  him  afterwards, 
with  the  significant  observation  that  he  might  probably  repent 
having  thus  cut  himself  off  firom  the  only  means  of  oommuni- 

nrdmZ  ^tion  which  were  allowed  in  war.  It  was  on  the  l£th  of  June 
that  the  summons  was  sent,  and  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  about 
an  hour  after  midnight,  the  bombardment  began.  Then  for  the 
first  time  the  generate  or  alarm  was  beat,  a  sound  which  after- 
wards became  so  fi^uoit  in  this  devoted  city:  roused  from 
their  sleep,  the  aged  and  the  children  repaired  to  cellars  and 
odier  places  of  imagined  security,  which  they  who  could  had 
provided  for  this  emergency,  and  the  female  company  of  St 
Barbara  hastraed  to  their  posts.  An  ill-Judged  sally  was  made 
early  on  the  I71h  against  some  works  which  were  supposed  to 
be  the  base  of  a  battery  against  the  Puerto  de  Franda:  it  was 
successful,  but  the  success  was  of  little  importance  and  dearly 
purdiased;  many  brave  men  fell,  and  110  were  brought  back 
wounded.  The  bombardment  continued,  and  among  other 
buildings  the  military  hospital  was  destroyed :  the  people,  while 
it  was  in  flames,  observed  that  its  destruction  was  deserved,  for, 
instead  of  proving  a  place  of  help  and  healing  for  the  sick, 
covetousness  and  peculation  had  made  their  profit  there  upon 
human  misery.  The  hospitals  of  St  Domingo  and  St  Martin 
were  also  rendered  uninhabitable;  one  other  had  been  made 
ready,  another  was  to  be  prepared,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing 
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for  the  sick  and  wounded  increaaed  at  the  time  when  their  num-  chap. 
bers  were  daily  increasing.   About  the  end  of  the  month  an  ^^^^ 
epidemic  affection  of  the  bowels  became  prevalent,  occasioned  1809. 
partly  by  the  perpetual  agitation  of  mind  which  the  people  en- 
dured,  partly  by  sleeping  in  damp  subterranean  places,  where 
the  air  never  circulated  freely,  and  where  many  had  nothing  but 
the  ground  to  lie  on.  In  July,  a  bilious  fever  is  usually  endemic 
in  Gcrona ;  it  seized  especially  upon  the  lower  classes  now,  and 
upon  the  refugees  from  those  places  which  had  been  taken  or 
burned  by  the  enemy;  and  it  affected  the  wounded  also. 

During  these  operations  St.  Cyr,  retaining  the  command  till 
Augereau,  who  was  disabled  by  an  attack  of  gout  at  Perpignan, 
should  arrive  to  supersede  him,  had  remained  in  his  position 
near  Vich.  The  capture  of  the  French  troops  near  Monson,  I'.wfc 
and  Blake's  success  at  Alcaniz,  had  so  alarmed  the  enemy  at 
Zaragoza  and  at  Madrid*  that  orders  were  dispatched  for  him 
to  return  towards  Tarragona,  and  combine  his  movements  with 
Suchet,  who,  it  was  deemed,  would  otherwise  be  in  danger.  But 
King  Joseph's  orders  were  respected  almost  as  little  by  the 
French  commanders  as  by  the  Spanish  nation.  Marshal  St.  Cyr 
represented  that  his  army  had  always  been  left  to  itself,  having 
no  relation  with  any  other  corps,  and  being  specially  destined  for 
subjugating  Catalonia, which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  thought 
quite  sufficient  employment  for  it,  and  which,  in  fact,  would 
long  continue  to  require  all  its  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  Ver- 
dier  was  intreating  him  to  approach  nearer  Gerona,  and  this  he 
prepared  to  do,  being  aware  that  Blake's  immediate  object,  after 
collecting  the  runaways  from  fielchite,  must  be  to  introduce 
supplies  and  reinforcements  into  the  besieged  city.  His  first 
care  was  to  send  the  sick  and  wounded  to  Barcelona,  the  only 
place  wliere  they  could  be  in  safety.  This  done,  no  time  was 
lost  in  breaking  up  from  quarters  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
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CHAP,  abandon;  for  though  the  want  of  meat  and  wine  had  been 

i^J!^,  severely  felt  there  by  the  troops  and  officers,  as  well  as  by  the 
1809.  invalids,  there  had  been  no  lacl^  of  bread;  and  the  country 
V**^'  through  which  they  had  to  pass  not  being  practicable  for  car- 
riages of  any  kind,  no  more  could  be  taken  with  them  than  the 
soldiers  could  carry  for  themselves.   The  movement  was  so 

Jim  i8>  luckily  timed,  that  they  reached  S.  Coloma  de  Fames,  just  as  a 
nnaU  detachment  of  Blake's  anny  aniTed  there,  escorting  some 
ISOO  cattle  to  Gerona:  the  whole 'convoy  fell  into  their  hands, 

1^-173.1  ^  abundance  of  wine  also,  the  want  of  which  is  felt  by  the 
French  soldiers  more  severely  than  any  other  privation. 

MAm  TiAr  ^y^*^  head-quarters  were  now  at  Caldkis  de  Malavella, 

and  he  occupied  a  line  extending  from  Ona  in  advance  of  Bra- 
iiola  to  S.  Feliu  de  Guizols,  of  which  place  his  troops  took  pos- 
session at  this  time,  after  a  brave  but  ineffectual  resistance.  It 
was  a  p<Hnt  of  considerable  importance,  being  the  port  most 
convenient  for  those  Spanish  vessels  which  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  France  and  Barcelona  for  all  ships  which  were 
not  under  a  strong  escort.  Palamos  was  of  still  more  importance 
at  liiib  juncture,  because  from  thence  Gerona  communicated 
by  sea  with  Tarragona.  This  place  was  attacked  by  Itiiliau 
troops  under  General  Fontane  ;  it  was  earned  by  assault,  and 
the  only  persons  who  were  *  spared  were  the  few  who  threw 


*  Marshal  St.  Cyr  bas  following  remark  upon  this  carnage,  after  ubserving 
that  it  provcJ  useful  as  an  example  to  other  towns:  Tm  g-loire  de  defendn-  sc.s foyrrt 
Aamcstiqxics,  vmmrh  par  Ftirangert  est  grandfi  la  plus  grande  de  ioutet,  peui-^tre  s 
mail  lu  vertu  qui  y  fait  pretendre,  ne  uroit  pMiU  la  premHn  da  vertuSf  *i  eUe  pouveM 
«r€  pruHyuie  tant  perU,  It  miiit  CMt  the  beart  flomediing  to  reaMa  thus  evea  in  a 
just  war.  Martha!  St.  Cyr  tdb  ui,  Indeed,  diat  k  soldat  dnient  natureUemeni  cnul 
d  &i  hHgM: the  more  careful,  therefore,  should  he  be  not  to  nar  bb  feeUnga  and 
fail  comdence  by  sucb  leAecttons  at  thie. 
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themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were  received  prisoners  when  CHAP. 
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the  fury  of  the  invaden  had  .spent  itself.   On  the  other  hand» 


the  Catalans  were  not  always  unsuccessful  in  their  endea-  1809. 
vours  to  annoy  the  invaders.  Bovira,  formerly  a  canon,  and 
therefore  called  Doctor  Colonel  Rovira  (one  of  the  most  able 
and  enterprising  partisans  who  appeared  during  the  contest), 
intercepted  a  convoy  and  a  train  of  artillery  horses,  to  supply 
the  loss  of  which  St.  Cyr  was  obliged  to  part  with  the  horses 
belonging  to  his  corps.  And  a  battalion  which  Augereau  had 
sent  to  fix  up  proclamations  in  the  villages  beyond  the  frontier, 
was  routed  by  Colonel  Porta  before  it  had  disposed  of  three  of 
its  papers.  Augereau  having,  in  the  campaign  of  1794,  served  ^^^^ 
in  that  province,  and  left  a  good  name  there,  had  counted  upon 
the  effect  of  his  proclamations,  not  considering  that  he  was  now 
engaged  in  a  cause  in  which  every  heart  and  every  understand- 
ing, every  principle  and  every  feeling,  were  against  him. 

Verdier  meantime  prosecuted  the  siege,  in  full  expectation  ^*»M*y 
of  brmging  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The  outworks  were  soon 
rendered  untenable,  and  the  redoubts  which  covered  tlie  front  of 
JMonjuic  were  carried  with  a  laciHty  which  made  liim  under- 
value his  opponents.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  three  batteries  j*'^^*""' 
played  upon  three  sides  of  this  little  fortress :  that  which  was 
planted  against  the  north  front  couMsted  of  twenty  four-anfl- 
twenty  pounders;  while  the  French  were  battering  it,  the  angle 
upon  which  the  flair  was  hoisted  fell  into  the  ditch  ;  D.  IMariano 
Montorro  descem  h  d  for  it  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  brought  it  up 
in  salet}',  and  replanted  it  upon  the  wall.  The  breach  was  soon 
wide  enough  for  forty  men  abreast.  The  fire  of  the  garrison  had 
ceased,  for  they  perceived  that  tlie  French  were  secured  by  their 
trenches,  and  powder  was  too  precious  to  be  used  unless  its 
eflects  were  certain  :  the  enemy,  who  had  not  learned  the  temper 
of  the  luen  with  whom  they  were  contending,  judged  from  this 
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CHAP,  silence,  tliat  their  hearts  or  ammunition  had  failed,  and  in  the 
y^,,,^^  night  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  they  assaulted  the  breach.  But 

I8O9.  it  was  for  this  that  the  garrison  had  reserved  their  iire,  and  they 
*^*^  poured  it  so  destructively  upon  the  columns  which  approached, 
that  the  French  retreated  witli  ureat  loss.  For  three  days  they 
continued  their  fire  upon  tlie  breach,  lietween  two  and  three  on 
the  morn  in  of  the  8th,  HOOO  men  again  assaulted  it ;  and  at  the 
saTne  time  the  town  was  *  bombarded.  T3.  Bias  de  Furnas,  second 
in  command  at  Monjuic,  was  in  the  thickest  of  tlie  fight ;  he 
strained  his  voice  till  from  exertion  it  totally  failed,  but  still  hit 
presence  and  his  actions  encouraged  all  who  saw  him.  The 
enemy  came  on,  filled  the  fosse,  and  proceeded  to  the  breach  .  . 
"  Woe  to  him,"  says  Samaniego,  the  historian  of  the  siege,  and 
himself  one  of  the  besieged,  **  woe  to  him  who  sets  his  foot  upon 
the  fosse  of  ^Monjuic  !"  A  mortar,  which  lay  masked  among  the 
ruins  of  the  ravelin,  and  discharged  500  mnsket-balls  at  every  shot, 
was  played  fidl  upon  the  enemy  by  T).  Juan  Candy,  and  the  havoc 
which  it  made  was  tremendous.  Three  times  during  that  day  the 
*  assault  was  repeated,  with  the  utmost  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants,  who  were  never  thrown  into  confusion,  though  all  their 
efforts  were  unavailing,  and  though  they  left  16(X)  of  their  number 
slain.  The  day,  however,  was  disastrous  to  the  Gcronans  also, 
though  not  from  any  evil  which  it  was  possible  for  strength  or 
courage  to  have  averted.   The  tower  of  St.  Juan,  which  stood 


•  An  instance  of  heroism  worthy  of  record  was  displayed  by  Luciano  Aucio,  a 
drummer  belonging  to  the  artillery^  who  was  staUuned  to  give  the  alarm  whenever  • 
ihdl  mi  lluomt  ft  ImU  ■track  oiF lib  leg  «t  die  knee;  but  wben  tbe  women  came 
to  remore  hfm»  lie  cried  ottl^  "  No,  no}  my  arms  are  left*  and  I  can  still  beat  the 
dnim  to  ^fC  my  comrades  warning  in  time  for  tJicin  to  save  tlirmsclvcs  T  This 
brave  lad  was  Uie  <uAy  penoo  during  the  siege  who  recovered  after  an  aroputattoa 
of  Ifae  thigh. 
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between  the  west  curtain  of  the  cutle,  the  city,  and  the  Calle  chap. 
de  Pedret,  was  blown  up.  In  what  manner  the  magazine  took 
fire  was  never  known.  Part  of  its  little  garrison  were  fortunately  1809. 
employed  in  active  service  elsewhere ;  the  rest  were  buried  in 
the  ruins,  from  whence  twenty-three  persons  were  extricated 
alive  amid  the  incessant  fire  which  the  enemy  kept  up  upon  the 
spot.  Their  preservation  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  D.  Carlos  Beramendi.  The  company  of  St.  Barbara 
distinguished  themselves  that  day :  covered  with  dust  and  blood, 
under  the  burning  heat  of  July,  and  through  the  incessant  fire 
of  the  batteries  and  musketry,  they  carried  water  and  wine  to 
the  soldiers,  and  bore  back  the  Nvoundcd. 

The  severe  loss  which  the  French  sustained  in  this  second 
attempt  convinced  them,  that  while  one  stone  remained  upon 
another,  Monjuic  was  not  to  be  taken  by  assault.  From  this 
time,  therefore,  they  continued  to  batter  it  on  three  sides  ;  and, 
practising  the  surest  and  most  destnu  tive  mode  of  warfare, 
stationed  sharp-shooters  in  (In  ir  trench(  ^  on  everv  side,  so  that 
for  one  ol  llie  garrison  to  be  seen  was  almost  certain  death.  So 
perilous  was  the  service  become,  that  the  centinels  were  changed 
every  half  hour,  yet  nine  were  killed  in  one  day  at  one  post,  and 
scarcely  one  escaped  un wounded.  It  became  at  length  im- 
possible to  observe  the,  operations  of  the  enemy,  so  thick  were 
their  marksmen,  and  with  such  fatal  certainty  did  they  take 
their  aim  :  no  other  means  remained  than  that  of  sending  some 
one  into  the  fosse,  who,  lifting  up  his  head  with  the  most  im* 
minent  hazard,  took  a  momentary  glance.  By  the  beginning 
of  August  the  besiegers  had  pushed  their  parallels  to  the 
edge  of  the  fosse ;  their  labour  was  impeded  by  the  stony 
soil,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  bring  earth  from  some 
distance;  for  this,  however,  they  had  hands  enough^  and  they 
had  no  apprehension  to  hurry  and  disturb  them,  that  any  army 
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CHAP,  powerful  enough  to  raise  the  siege  could  be  brought  against 
them. 


Sucmurt 


Meantime  the  Spaniards  were  preparing  for  an  attempt  to 
introduce  succours.  For  this  purpose  they  threatened  the  right 
of  the  covering  army,  hoping  to  draw  their  attention  upon  diat 
point,  while  1500  men  passed  through  the  Fr^ch  line  near 
Llagostera,  where  General  Pino  had  his  head-quarters.  They 
succeeded  perfectly  in  this  difficult  attempt,  through  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  .  .  but  a  straggler  who  lagged  behind 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hand,  and  upon  information  which  was 
obtained  from  him,  it  was  understood  that  they  would  direct 
their  course  to  Castellar  de  la  Selva,  and  endeavour  to  pass 
through  the  besieging  army  in  the  night.  There  was  time  to 
take  measures  for  intercepting  them,  and  being  turned  aside  from 
thence  at  nightfall,  when  they  were  beginning  to  debouchc,  they 
fell  in  at  daybreak  with  Pino,  who  was  in  pursuit,  and  scarcely 
a  third  escaped :  the  rest  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  into 
juitii.  France.  It  was  learnt  from  the  prisoners  that  the  Spaniards 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  serious  effort  for  raising  the  siege 
till  the  besiegers  should  be  weakened  by  those  diseases  which 
the  season  would  infallibly  produce.  Reports,  nevertheless, 
were  current  that  such  an  effort  would  be  made  on  Santiago's 
day,  when  the  patron  of  Spain  might  be  expected  once  more  to 
inspire  or  assist  his  faithful  votaries.  The  French  would  have 
deemed  themselves  fortunate  if  this  report  had  been  verified; 
for  according  to  the  barbarous  sjrstem  of  warfare  which  Buona> 
parte  pursued,  they  were  left  to  provide  subsistence  for  them> 
selves  as  they  could  ; . .  the  soldiers  had  to  cut  the  corn,  thresh 
it,  and  grind  it  for  themselves ;  and  though  St.  Cyr  had  given 
orders  that  biscuit  for  four  days'  consumption  should  always  be 
kept  in  readiness,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  collect  the 
amy  for  the  purpose  of  giving  battle,  not  more  than  half  that 
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qnaotitv'  could  ever  be  proFided.  More  than  once  also  ammu-  chap. 
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nitioQ  became  scarce,  great  part  coming  from  Toulouse»  and  s,^^^^ 
evea  from  so  remote  a  point  as  Strasbourg.   Unhappily  the  1809. 
Spaniards  were  in  no  condition  to  profit  by  the  embarrassments  ^JSt— 
of  the  enemy ;  and  nothing  was  done  by  England  for  Catalonia,  f^.^' 
where»  during  the  first  years  of  the  struggle,  so  much  might  have 
been  done  with  effect  The  army  which  in  the  preceding  autumn  ^- 
had  been  ordered  thither  from  Sicily,  and  detained  by  its  general 
for  the  protection  of  that  island,  was  employed  at  this  time  in 
an  expedition  against  Naples,  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Austrians;  and  l^us  the  means  which  might  have  saved  Gerona 
were  misdirected. 

Meantime  the  main  attacks  of  the  besiegers  were  directed  ^ 
against  the  ravelin  which  was  now  the  main  defence  of  Monjuic 
While  it  was  possible  to  maintain  it,  the  garrison  contended 
who  should  be  stationed  there,  as  at  the  post  of  honour.  It  was 
repeatedly  attacked  by  night,  but  the  defenders  were  always 
ready,  and  always  repulsed  the  assailants.  It  was  now  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy  were  mining ;  this  was  distinctly  ascer- 
tained by  the  sounds  which  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  the 
fosse.  The  castle  was  founded  upon  a  rock,  and  therefore  the 
officers  apprehended  no  immediate  danger  from  operations  of 
this  nature.  The  purpose  of  the  fVench  was  to  destroy  a  breast- 
work which  protected  that  gate  of  the  castle  through  which  was 
the  passage  to  the  ravelin :  the  breast-work  was  almost  wholly 
of  earth,  and  its  explosion  did  no  hurt,  but  it  left  the  gate  ex- 
posed. A  battery,  already  prepared,  began  to  play  upon  it, 
and  the  communication  between  the  castle  and  the  ravelin  was 
thus  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  A  sally  was  made  against 
this  battery,  and  the  guns  were  spiked ;  a  priest  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  this  adventure :  he  received  a  ball  in  his  thigh,  and 
fell ;  the  enemy  pressed  on  to  kill  him ;  one  of  their  officers,  at 
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CHAP,  the  haxard  of  his  own  life,  protected  hini)  and  in  this  act  of  humane 
^^2^^^  interference  was  slain  by  the  Spaniards, . .  a  circumstance  which 
1809.  their  journalists  recorded  with  becoming  regret.  The  suooess 
which  had  been  obtained  was  of  little  avail,  for  the  French  had 
artillery  in  abundance:  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  they 
mounted  other  pieces  in  place  of  those  which  had  been  rendered 
aselesB,  and  continued  their  fire  upon  the  gate  and  the  ravelin. 
At  the  same  time  they  formed  a  covered  way  from  their  own 
parapet  to  the  breach  of  the  ravelin ;  by  this,  on  the  night 
between  the  4th  and  5th  of  August  they  poured  a  sufficient  body 
of  troops  through  the  breach  to  overpower  the  forty  men  who 
were  stationed  there ;  but  having  won  the  place,  they  could  not 
maintain  it,  exposed  as  it  was  to  musketry  from  the  castle.  It 
was,  therefore,  left  for  the  dead  who  covered  it.  About  forty 
hours  afterwards  a  few  Spaniards  determined  to  go  and  bring 
off  the  arms  which  the  French  had  not  had  time  to  carry  away : 
they  found  a  lad  of  sixteen  who  had  lain  thus  long  among  the 
carcasses;  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  comrades  who  escaped 
death  or  captivity, . .  they  brought  him  ofi^,  and  he  was  sent  to 
the  hospital  half  dead  with  exhaustion. 
yyfc^  The  guns  of  Monjuic  had  now  been  silenced ;  the  enemy 
were  so  near,  that  sometimes  the  Spaniards  knocked  them  down 
with  stones :  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  governor,  D.  Guil* 
lenne  Nasch,  could  restrain  his  men  :  impatient  at  remaining 
inactive,  they  earnestly  solicited  permission  to  sally  out  upon 
the  most  desperate  attempts.  The  garrison  had  held  out  seven* 
and-thirty  days  since  a  practicable  breach  was  made.  A  week 
had  elapsed  since  the  ravelin  was  lost,  and  three  sides  of  the 
castle  were  now  entirely  in  ruins;  there- was  little  water  left, 
and  that  little,  foul  and  unwholesome ;  the  number  of  soldiers 
was  every  day  diminished  by  disease  as  well  as  by  the  chances  of 
war.  Under  these  circumstances  the  governor  deemed  it  his  duty 
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to  preserve  the  idod  who  were  still  lelt,  tlmt  they  might  assist  in  chap. 
the  defence  of  the  city.   On  the  evening  of  the  11th  he  aban-  ^^^^^ 
doned  the  ruins,  and  retired  into  Gerona,  every  man  taking  with  isog. 
him  two  hand'grenades  and  as  many  cartridges  as  he  could  . 
carry.  Matches  were  left  in  the  magazine,  and  the  retreat  was 
effected  with  only  the  loss  of  one  man,  who  was  killed  by  a  shell 
when  he  had  entered  the  gates. 

Elated  with  tiiis  success, .  .a  snceess  dearly  purchased,  and 
bringing  no  glory  to  the  conqueror, . .  Verdier  assured  his  go-  t^tt^a. 
vemment  that  Gerona  could  not  now  hold  out  longer  than  from 
eight  to  fifteen  days.  He  planted  one  battery  against  the  bul- 
wark of  St.  Pedro,  and  another  upon  Monjuic,  which  com- 
manded all  the  works  in  the  piaui,  and  the  whole  line  ol"  the 
city  from  St.  Pedro  to  the  tower  of  Gironella.  Other  batteries, 
placed  by  St.  Daniel's  Tower,  commanded  Fort  Calvary,  the 
Castle  of  the  Constable,  and  one  of  its  advanced  posts.  "While 
they  were  forming  these,  and  throwing  up  works  nearer  the 
city  than  they  could  approach  before  the  fall  of  Monjuic,  a 
little  respite  was  necessarily  afforded  to  the  besieged  ;  but,  that 
no  rest  might  be  given  them,  shells  \v<ire  thrown  in  from  time  to 
time  by  nij^ht  and  day.  From  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
Alvarez  had  felt  the  want  of  men,  nnd  had  repeatedly  solicited  a 
reinioi  (  <  iiient  of  2000 ;  even  then  tiie  garrison  would  hardly  have 
amounted  to  half  its.  complement.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  men 
prevented  him  from  making  more  frequent  sallies, .  .  in  all  that 
were  made,  the  desperate  courage  and  high  sense  of  duty  which 
inspired  the  Spaniards  gave  them  a  decided  advantage.  "  Never," 
said  he,  in  his  report  to  the  government,  "  never  have  I  seen 
the  precious  enthusiasm  of  all  who  are  within  this  city  abated 
even  for  a  moment;  and  a  thousand  times  would  they  havje  sallied 
out,  if  I  had  not,  because  of  their  scanty  numbers,  been  com- 
pelled to  forbid  them/'  Just  after  the  fall  of  Monjuic,  D.  Bamon 
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CHAP.  Foxa,  and  D»  Jose  Cantera,  brought  him  700  men,  a  trifling 
^^^^^  number  considering  the  state  of  Gerona,  and  the  importance  of 
I8O9.  defending  it;  but, they  were  volunteers,  and  went  with  willing 
i"**^  and  prepared  minds  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  was  required  of 

them. 

X^'dZ  Alvarez  now  planted  upon  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  a  battery 
of  three  cannon.  The  little  opposition  which  was  made  to  this 
as  an  act  of  profanation  was  soon  overcome,  for  the  clergy  felt 
that,  as  when  fighting  in  the  field  they  were  employed  in  the 
senrice  of  the  altar,  so,  in  such  a  war,  the  temple  could  not  be 
desecrated  by  using  it  as  a  fortress.  Till  now  a  watch  had  been 
kept  upon  the  tower,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy:, 
and  ring  the  alarm  whenever  an  attack  was  about  to  be  made. 
It  was  composed  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral,  with  one  of  the 
Canons  at  their  head  :  now  that  the  battery  was  planted  there, 
this  guard  made  their  station  a  place  of  arms  also,  and  annoyed 
the  besiegers  with  musketry.  The  cathedral  had  been  hitherto 
the  hospital  for  wounded  officers ;  it  now  became  necessary  to 
remove  them  to  a  safer  quarter,  for  the  enemy  directed  their  fire 
thither  with  a  perseverance  that  discovered  how  much  they  were 
annoyed  from  thence.  In  the  frequent  removal  of  the  hospitals 
which  the  bombardment  occasioned,  the  company  of  St.  l^ar- 
bara  was  of  the  most  essential  service ;  throughout  the  whole 
siege,  these  heroic  women  shrunk  from  no  duty,  however  la- 
borious, however  perilous,  or  however  painful.  Three  of  the 
leaders  arc  especially  mentioned,  Dona  Lucia  Joann  de  Fitz- 
g6ralt,  D.  Mariangela  Vivern,  and  D.  Mnria  Custi,  command- 
ants of  the  three  divisions  of  St.  Narcis,  Su  Dorothy,  and  SL 
Eulalia. 

At  the  end  of  August  several  breaches  had  been  made  bv 
the  batteries  of  Monjuic,  and  it  was  every  day  npprehended 
that  they  would  be  made  practicable.  Alvarez  then  declared  in 
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his  general  orders,  that  if  any  of  the  defenders  flinched  from  the  chap. 
breach  when  it  was  attacked,  they  should  immediately  be  con-  v^^^i![^ 
sidered  as  enemies,  and  fired  npon  accordingly.  The  besiegers  1809. 
continually  constructed  new  works,  they  had  troops  at  com- 
mand,  artillery  in  abundance,  and  engineers  of  the  greatest 
skill.   The  garrison  was  considerably  reduced;  the  hospitals 
were  no  longer  able  to  contain  the  numbers  who  required  ad- 
mission :  the  contagion  increased,  and  became  more  virulent ; 
the  magazines  were  exhausted  of  all  their  provisions  except 
wheat  and  a  little  flour,  and  famine  began  to  be  severely  felt. 
Not  a  word  of  capitulation  was  permitted  within  the  city,  nor 
a  thought  of  it  entertained ;  but  Blake  was  well  aware  that  it 
was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  great  effort  for  the 
relief  of  the  place,  and  throw  in  troops  and  supplies.  This 
was  exceedingly  difiicult ;  for,  although  the  enemy  occupied  jJ^JJgJ^** 
an  extensive  line,  it  might  easily  be  contracted,  and  they  would 
certainlv  employ  their  whole  force  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
supplies  into  a  place  which  they  had  strictly  blockaded  for 
more  than  three  months.    The  only  means  of  succeeding  would 
be  to  divert  their  nttention  upon  I'arious  points,  and  make 
them  suppose  that  llu  Spaniards  intended  to  give  battle  in 
the  quarter  directly  opposite  to  that  by  which  the  convoy  was 
to  proceed.     Blake's  head-qiiarters  were  at  S.  Ilari  when  he 
began  his  movements;  he  ordered  Don  Manuel  T.landen,  lieu- 
tenant of  the  regiment  of  Ultonia,  with  as  many  troops  as  could 
be  allotted  for  this  service,  and  as  many  of  the  Somatencs  as 
he  could  collect  on  the  way,  to  march  to  the  heights  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  are  north  of  Gerona,  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
that  position,  where  they  had  only  a  small  body  of  infantry, 
and  protect  the  convoy  which  was  to  be  introduced  on  that 
side.    Blake  then  advanced  two  hours'  march  towards  the  Er- 
mida,  or  Chapel  of  Pradro,  with  the  reserve^  that  he  might  be 
vox..  II.  3  s 
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CHAP,  ready  to  giire  ausistance  irherever  it  was  wanted ;  from  thence 
^^^^  he  dispatched  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Ultonta,-  D.  Enrique 
I8O9.  O'Donnell,  with  1200  foot  and  a  few  cavalry,  to  attack  the 
French  at  BrnfiolaB,  his  object  being  to  make  them  suppose 
that  the  convoy  was  proceeding  in  that  dhrection. 

O'Donnell,  by  the  error  of  his  guides,  was  led  more  than 
two  hours'  march  out  of  the  direct  road,  and  thus  prevented 
from  attacking  the  enemy  at  daybreak,  according  to  his  inten- 
tion. 'This,  however,  did  not  frustrate  the  plan.  Brunolas  was 
a  strong  position,  the  enemy  were  posted  in  two  bodies,  and 
they  had  a  redoubt  with  entrenchments  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. Stationing  one  part  of  his  men  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent, 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  enemy,  whjch  he  perceived  was  to 
attack  liK-i  principal  column  in  tlank,  he  ordered  Sarsfield,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  force,  to  attack  [\iv  French  in  front ;  it 
was  done  with  complete  success;  tiie\  \v(rp  driven  from  their 
entrenchments,  and  reinforcements  came  hastening  towards 
them,  this,  as  Blake  bad  designed,  being  supposed  to  be  the 
point  which  it  was  of  most  importance  to  secure.  O'Donnell 
having  succeeded  in  this  divrrsion,  nov,-  doscended  into  the 
plain,  lest  he  should  be  turned  by  superior  numbers.  There  was 
some  difficulty  in  the  descent,  owing  to  its  steepness  and  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  nevertheless  it  was  effected  in  perfect 
wder,  and  having  reached  the  plain,  he  halted,  and  formed  in 
order  of  battle.  Another  division  of  the  Spaniards  nnder  General 
ZiOygorri  jmned  him,  and  they  continued  in  that  position  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  French,  and  draw  more  of  their 
troops  from  the  side  of  the  Ter  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 

While  O'Donnell  thus  successfully  executed  his  orders  on 
one  side,  D.  Juan  Claros  acted  on  another  in  concert  with  the 
Doctor-Colonel  Rovira.  Kovira  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the 
castle  of  Montagttt»  which  they  had  fortified.   Claros  at  the 
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same  time  attacked  ih^m  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ter,  dislodged  chap. 
them  from  the  height  which  they  occupied  on  that  part  of  the 
river,  killed  the  Westphalian  General  Hadelin,  burnt  their  en-  I809, 

campmeiiU  at  Sarria  and  Montrospc,  and  won  the  battery  of 
Casa  Enroca.  Llanden  meantime  obtained  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Los  Angeles  :  this  opened  a  way  for  the  convoy,  with 
which  Garcia  Coiule,  at  the  head  of  4000  foot  and  oQO  horse,  Garcia 
advanced  from  Amer,  crossed  the  Ter,  and  hastened  alono;  the 
right  bank  toward  Gcroniu  The  attention  of  the  enemy  had  been  ♦*''«*^ 
so  well  diverted  by  the  attacks  on  other  points,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  enabled  to  break  through  the  force  Mhich  had  been  left 
there,  set  fire  to  the  tents,  and  efVert  their  entrance.  Six  hun- 
dred men  sallied  at  the  same  time  from  the  city  to  the  plain  of 
Salt,  partly  to  assist  in  confusing  the  enemy?  but  more  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  water  to  the  only  two  mills  within  the  walls. 
In  this  they  failed  ;  for,  since  the  French  had  broken  the  water- 
courses, it  was  discovered  that  the  weather  had  completed  their 
destruction ; . .  had  not  this  detachment  thus  uselessly  employed 
their  time,  they  might  have  carried  o£f  the  besiegers*  magazines 
from  Salt 

These  operation8»  so  honourable  to  Blake  who  planned,  and  inajtt,me„ 
to  the  officers  who  executed  them,  were  performed  during  a  day 
of  heavy  and  incessant  rain,  which  concealed  their  movements 
from  the  enemy.  Of  tlie  troops  who  got  into  frerona,  3000 
remained  there.  Alvarez  did  not  conceal  from  them  the  despe- 
rate nature  of  the  service  upon  which  they  had  entered ;  he  ad- 
dressed both  officers  and  men,  telling  them,  that  if  any  one 
among  them  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  death,  now  was  the  time  to 
leave  the  city,  for  the  Geronans  and  their  defenders  had  sworn 
to  perish  rather  than  surrender,  and  he  asked  if  they  were  will- 
ing to  swear  the  like  ?  They  readily  took  the  oath. .  Conde, 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  and  the  beaats  of  the  convoy,  accom- 
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CHAP,  pliahed  his  return  as  happily  as  his  entrance.  Of  aU  Blake's 
actions  this  was  the  only  one  which  was  completely  successful. 
1809.  But  more  might  have  been  done»  and  ought  to  have  been  at- 
y*"^"  tempted.  If  he  had  given  the  French  battle^  a  victory  would 
have  delivered  Geroha ;  and  a  defeat  could  only  have  produced 
the  dispersion  of  his  own  troops,  in  a  country  which  they  knew, 
•where  every  man  was  friendly  to  them,  and  where  they  would 
presently  have  re^assembled.  He  had  little  to  lose,  and  eveiy 
thing  to  gain.  Even  if,  instead  of  retreating  as  soon  as  his 
object  of  introducing  supplies  was  effected,  he  had  continued  to 
threaten  the  enemy,  without  risking  an  action,  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  them  at  advantage  must  have  been  given  lum ;  for  of 
tile  two  days'  biscuit  which  had  been  reserved  for  such  an  occa- 
sion, one  had  been  consumed,  and  the  French  army  could  not 
have  been  kept  together  for  want  of  supplies.  Blake  was  highly 
and  deservedly  extolled  for  the  skill  with  which  he  had  con- 
ducted his  operations ;  but  the  attempt,  though  it  had  succeeded 
in  all  parts,  was  miserably  inadequate  to  the  object.  The  stores, 
which  after  so  much  preparation  and  with  such  skilful  move- 
ments had  been  introduced,  contained  only  a  supply  for  fifteen 
days.  Hopes  indeed  were  held  out  of  others  which  were  to 
follow,  but  it  was  imposnble  not  to  perceive  that  the  enemy 
would  be  more  vigilant  hereafter,  and  that  the  introduction  of  a 
second  convoy  would  be  rendered  far  more  difficult  than  that 
of  the  first.  Alvarez  was  so  well  convinced  of  this,  that  he  im- 
mediately reduced  the  rations  one  half,  preparing  at  once  with 
invincible  resolution  for  the  extremity  which  he  knew  was  now 
A  oir.  to  be  expected ;  and  then,  it  is  said,  that  for  the  first  time  there 
was  some  desertion  from  the  Spanish  troops. 

The  Spaniards,  after  the  late  action,  had  occupied  with  500 
men  the  convent  of  N.  Seiiora  de  los  Angeles,  >vhich  was  situated 
upon  the  highest  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  having  been  forti- 
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fied,  was  how  an  important  point,  as  facilitating  both  ingress  chap. 
and  egress  for  the  besieged,  while  it  remained  in  their  hands.  ^^"^^^ 
Masuchelli,  therefore,  with  the  Italian  troops,  was  ordered  to  1809. 
take  it.  According  to  his  statement  the  Spanish  commandant  ^^^* 
Llanden  fired  upon  the  officer  who  summoned  him ;  and  therefore 
when  the  post  was  carried,  alter  a  brare  resistance,  every  man 
was  put  to  the  sword  except  three  officers,  whom  the  Italian 
commander  saved,  and  Llanden  himself,  who  leapt  from  one  of 
the  church-windows,  and  effected  his  escape.   The  Italian  sol-  ^y^- 
diers  had  become  mercilessly  ferocious  in  the  course  of  this 
war,  exasperated,  it  is  said,  by  the  murder  of  some  of  their  sick 
and  wounded  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Bovira  and  asm^ 
other  guerilla  chiefs.   In  these  dreadful  cases,  where  cruelty 
excites  revenge,  and  revenge  provokes  fresh  cruelty,  there  is  a 
fearful  accumulation  of  guilt  on  all  the  parties  who  thus  aggra- 
vate tlie  evils  of  war :  but  tliiit  the  inhumanity  of  the  invaders 
was  carried  on  upon  a  wider  scale,  that  it  was  systematically 
encouraged  and  sometimes  enjoined,  and  tliat  it  extended  to 
women  and  even  children,  is  as  certain  . .  us  that  the  provocation 
was  given  by  thera,  and  the  example  set, . .  an  example  which 
neither  the  Spaniards  nor  Portugueze  were  likely  to  be  slow  in 
follow mg.    The  enemy  were  less  fortunate  in  an  attack  upon 
the  irregular  forces  under  Claros  and  Rovira,  who  with  in- 
cessant activity  intercepted  their  communication  with  Tigueras. 
Verdicr  attacked  them  at  S.  Gregori,  where  they  were  well 
posted  and  well  commanded,  for  these  leaders  were  men  well 
fitted  for  the  sort  of  warfare  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
the  French  were  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
generals. 

The  besiegers  were  at  this  inne  compelled  for  want  of  ammuni-  rrwHMMw. 
tion  to  suspend  their  efforts  till  a  supply  could  be  received  from 
France.  The  time  was  not  lost  by  the  garrison  in  strengthening 
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CHAP,  their  works,  works  however  which  derived  their  main  strength 
from  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.    When  the 

1809.  supplies  arrived  the  enemy  directed  their  fire  upon  the  three 

Av/xtw^fr.  pojujg  Qf  St.  Lucia,  St,  Cristobal,  and  the  Quartel  de  Alemanes, 
or  Quarter  of  the  Germans.  This  latter  building  rested  in  part 
of  its  foundation  upon  the  wall  itself,  and  the  object  of  the 
.  enemy  was  to  beat  it  down,  lliat  they  might  enter  over  its  rains 
as  by  a  bridge.  The  fire  from  the  cathedral,  from  the  Sarra- 
cinas,  and  from  the  tower  of  Gironella,  was  well  kept  up  in 
return;  but  the  French  had  so  greatly  the  advantage  both  in 
the  number  and  size  of  their  artillery,  thiit  Alvarez  ordered  a 
sally,  in  the  hope  of  spiking  their  guns..  That  it  might  be  the 

sepkiu.  more  uneipected,  the  gate  of  S.  Pedro,  wliich  had  been  walled 
up  since  the  loss  of  Monjuic,  was  re-opened,  and  the  Spaniards 
advanced  with  such  rapidity  upon  the  enemy's  works,  that  the 
attack  was  made  almost  as  soon  as  th^  were  seen.  In  many 
points  it  was  succsessful,  in  some  the  Spaniards  failed,  and  when 
they  were  thrown  into  confusion  they  were  unable  to  rally.  In 
some  few  of  the  persons  chosen  for  the  sally,  sometbing  worse 
than  want  of  discipline  discovered  itself, . .  they  lagged  behind 
in  the  assault,  and,  without  sharing  the  danger,  fell  in  with  their  . 
braver  comrades  on  their  return.  So  much  was  done,  and  so 
much  more  must  have  been  effected,  if  all  had  behaved  equally 
well,  that  Colomel  Marshal,  an  Englishman  in  the  Spanish 
service,  exclaimed,  "  We  have  lost  a  great  victory  !" 

ThcFrcHch      The  i>;uns  which  bad  been  rendered  useless  were  soon  re- 

rrpultca  m  - 

placed,  and  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  upon  the  three  great 
breaches;  on  the  18th,  the  French  engineers  declared  that  all 
three  were  practicable.  Monjuic  had  taught  the  enemy  not  to 
be  too  confident  of  success  ;  the  breaches  indeed  were  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  they  should  fail  in 
storming  them,  but  they  knew  that  victory  must  be  dearly  pur- 
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chased.    In  the  evening,  therefore,  they  sent  a  white  flag;  it  CHAP, 
was  not  noticed  from  tlie  town,  and  the  otlicers  who  accom-  ^^^^ 
panied  it  made  signs  to  the  LSpaniards  ;  there  was  no  firing  at  I8O9. 
this  time,  and  the  men,  both  of  the  besieginir  army  and  the  town,  '^e*'^"' 
were  looking  silently  and  intently  on,  to  await  the  issue.  Alvarez 
at  length  sent  a  verbal  order  to  the  French  othcers  to  retire, . . 
they  requested  to  be  heard,  and  were  told  from  the  walls  to 
retire  on  peril  of  their  lives ;  they  persisted  in  offering  a  letter, 
and  then  both  the  castle  of  the  Constable  and  the  tower  of 
Gironella  fired.  As  soon  as  the  officers  reached  their  own  lines, 
the  batteries  were  again  opened,  some  upon  the  breaches,  others 
throwing  shells  into  the  town.    During  the  night  this  was  kept 
up^  and  the  enemy  collected  troops  upon  the  heights  of  Camp- 
dura  and  in  Monjuic,  for  the  assault.    At  daybreak  they  were 
seen  in  motion  in  different  parts,  with  the  purpose,  it  was  sup* 
posed,  of  calling  off  attention  from  the  real  points  of  dangen 
The  whole  forenoon  was  employed  in  preparation.   Between  stft.  19. 
three  and  four,  the  watch  on  the  cathedral  informed  Alvarev 
that  troops  were  descending  from  Monjuic  to  St.  Daniel.  At 
the  same  time  the  like  intelligence  arrived  from  the  forts  of  the 
Constable  and  of  the  Capucfaines ;  and  another  messenger  from 
the  cathedral  followed,  with  tidings  that  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing in  force  both  from  Monjuic  and  St  Daniel  against  the 
breaches,  and  that  many  of  them  canied  instruments  for  sapping. 

The  alarm  was  now  rung  from  the  cathedral,  and  beaten 
through  the  streets ;  there  was  scarcely  any  interval  between  the 
alarm  and  the  attack,  so  near  to  the  waUs  were  the  points  of 
which  the  enemy  were  in  possession :  12000  men  came  on  straight 
from  Monjuic,  an  equal  number  advanced  between  Monjuic  and 
St.  Daniel,  a  third  body  from  S.  Miguel ;  at  the  same  time  a 
movement  of  troops  was  s^n  in  the  woods  of  Palau ;  they  ad- 
vanced against  the  three  bridges,  the  Puerto  de  Francia,  and 
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CHAP,  forts  Calvary  and  Cabildo.  It  was  not  without  surprise  that  the 
enemy  found  the  Geronaos  prepared  to  receive  them  at  all  these 
1809.  points.  Xasch,  the  defender  of  Monjuic,  had  his  post  at  the 
^^^^^  Quartel  dc  Alomanes,  where  one  of  the  principal  breaches  was 
made.  Colonel  Marshall  was  at  the  breach  of  St.  Lucia ;  a  com- 
pany of  crusaders,  composed  entirely  of  clergy,  were  stationed 
at  the  breach  of  St.  Cristobal ;  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  and 
crusaders,  and  all  the  other  townsmen,  manned  the  walls.  The 
company  of  St  Barbara  were  distributed  among  the  different 
postSf  to  perform  their  important  functions,  and  proclamations 
were  made,  inviting  the  other  women  of  Gerona  to  assist  them 
in  this  awful  hour. 

At  the  Quartel  de  Alemanes  the  enemy  mounted  the  breach 
with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  they  succeeded  in  forcing  their 
way  into  the  first  quadrangle  of  that  great  building ;  the  French 
batteries  continued  to  play  upon  the  walls  and  the  buildings  ad- 
joining the  breach,  and  a  huge  fragment  fell  upon  those  who 
were  foremost  in  the  assault,  just  at  the  moment  when  part  of 
the  Ultonia  regiment  was  about  to  charge  them :  a  few  of  Ihe 
Spaniards  were  buried  with  them  in  the  ruins.  The  Geronans 
then  rushed  on,  drove  back  the  enemy,  piresented  themselves  in 
the  breach,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  assailants.  Fre- 
•  quently  such  was  the  press  of  the  conflict,  and  such  the  passion 
which  inspired  them,  that  impatient  of  the  time  required  for  re- 
loading their  muskets,  the  defendants  caught  up  stones  from  the 
breach,  aiu]  biaimd  the  ir  enemies  with  these  readier  weapons. 
Four  times  the  ass.iuit  was  repeated  in  the  course  of  two  hours, 
and  at  every  point  the  enemy  were  beaten  oft".  Alv  arez,  during 
the  whole  assault,  hastened  from  post  to  post,  wherever  there 
was  most  need  of  his  presence,  providing  every  thing,  directing 
all  and  encourai^m^  all ;  he  had  prepared  cressets  to  light  up 
the  walls  and  breaches  in  case  the  enemy  should  persist  in  their 
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attempt  after  darkness  closed;  but  thev  withdrew  long  before  CHAr. 
night  set  in,  hastily  and  in  disorder,  leaving  800  of  their  best  v^,,..^^^ 
men  slain.    Among  Uieoi  was  that  Colonel  Floresti,  whom  this  IB09. 
very  Mariano  Alvarez  had  admitted  into  Monjuic  at  Barcelona, 
when  the  French  took  their  treacherous  possession  of  that^^'^^  ' 
fortress. 

Of  the  besieged  forty-four  fell  in  this  glorious  diiy,  and  197 
were  wouDded.  Our  brave  countryman,  Colonel  Marshall,  died 
of  his  wounda,  as  did  D.  Bicardo  Maccarty,  anoth^  officer  of 
the  same  regiment,  who  was  Irish  either  by  birth  or  extraction. 
A  glorious  success  had  been  gained*  one  that  filled  the  conquerors 
with  the  highest  and  most  ennobling  pride ;  this  joy  it  brought 
with  it,  but  it  brought  no  rest,  no  respite,  scarcely  even  a  pro- 
longation of  hope.  There  was  neither  wine  to  distribute  to  the 
soldiers  after  their  exertions,  nor  even  bread ;  a  scanty  mess  of 
pulse  or  com,  with  a  little  oil,  or  a  morsel  of  bacon  in  its  stead, 
was  all  that  could  be  served  out, . .  and  this  not  from  the  public 
magazines,  but  given  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  the  general 
extremity,  shared  their  stores  with  the  soldiers,  lamenting  that 
they  had  nothing  better  to  bestow.  **  What  matters  it?"  said 
these  brave  Spaniards,  '*  the  joy  of  having  saved  Gerona  to-day 
will  give  us  strength  to  go  on !"  A  party  went  out  to  bring  in 
any  of  the  wounded  enemies  who  might  have  been  left  among 
fhe  dead;  one  had  been  stript  by  a  miquelet,  but  upon  per- 
ceiving what  was  the  object  of  their  search,  he  discovered  him- 
self to  be  living.  "  Having  been  wounded/'  he  said,  **  he 
feigned  death  as  the  only  chance  of  escaping  death,  for  he  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  miquelets  and  the  peasants  gave 
no  quarter."  The  man  who  had  stripped  him  happened  to  be 
present  when  he  spoke;  he  immediately  re-clothed  him,  ran 
to  bring  him  water,  and  took  charge  of  him  till  he  could  be 
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CHAP,  removed  to  the  hospital.  While  the  Spaniards  were  employed 
in  this  humane  office,  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the 

1809.  enemy's  works,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  some  error  oi'  the 

y****"'  French  centinels :  it  drove  them  in,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
wounded  were  consequently  left  to  perish.  One  wretched  Ger- 
man, by  the  breach  of  St.  Lucia,  lay  groaning  for  twenty  hours 
before  deatli  relieved  him. 

The  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  this  assault  thorousrhlv 

^^l^/jH,  discouraged  the  besici^ers  ;  and  when  St.  Cyr.  for  tlic  >;Lke  ut 
proving  to  the  Spaniards  that  he  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  them 
in  pcr.se vcrance,  would  have  made  a  second  ellbrt,  the  ollicers 
whom  he  consuUed  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  ought 
not  again  to  be  attempted.    The  Marshal,  however  unwilling  to 
make  an  acknowledgement  so  honourable  to  the  people  against 
whom  he  was  employed,  was  compelled  then  to  admit  that  Gerona 
could  only  be  redu(  ed  by  famine,  and  to  determine  upon  pur- 
suing that  course,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  wearying  to  the 
soldiers,  and  the  most  painful  to  a  general  who  has  not  extin- 
guished in  himself  all  sense  of  humanity.  £very  day  now  added 
to  the  distress  of  the  besieged.  Their  flour  was  exhausted;  wheat 
they  had  still  in  store,  but  men  are  so  much  the  slaves  of  habit, 
that  it  was  considered  as  one  great  evil  of  the  siege,  that  they  had 
no  means  of  grinding  it ;  two  horse-mills*  which  had  hem  erected, 
were  of  such  clumsy  construction,  that  they  did  not  perform  half 
the  needful  work,  and  the  Geronans,  rather  than  prepare  the 
unground  corn  in  any  way  to  which  they  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed, submitted  to  the  labour  of  grinding  it  between  two 
stones,  or  pounding  it  in  the  shell  of  a  bomb  with  a  cannon-ball. 
For  want  of  other  animal  food,  mules  and  horses  were  slaugh- 
tered for  the  hospital  and  for  the  shambles ;  a  list  was  made  of 
all  within  the  city,  and  they  were  taken  by  lot   Fuel  was  ex- 
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r.eedingly  scarce,  yet  the  heaps  which  were  placed  in  cressets  at  CHAP, 
the  corners  of  the  principal  streets,  to  illuminate  them  in  case  of  ; 
danger,  remained  untouched,  and  not  a  billet  was  taken  from  1809. 
them  during  the  whole  sipo;e.  The  sunmier  fever  became  more  ^'f^^^^- 
prevalent ;  the  bodies  of  the  sufferers  were  frequently  covered 
with  a  minute  eruption,  which  was  usually  a  fatal  symptom : 
fluxes  also  began  to  *  prevail. 

The  liope  of  relief  was  the  only  thing  talked  of  in  Geronn,  o'OMntu 
and  day  and  night  the  people,  as  well  as  the  watchmen,  looked  ^'^i^ 
eagerly  on  all  sides  for  the  succours  of  which  they  were  so  greatly 
in  need,  and  which  they  knew  Blake  was  preparing.  That  g&< 
neral,  on  the  Slst  of  September,  had  assembled  a  convoy  at 
Hostalrich ;  on  the  morning  of  the  S6th  a  firing  was  heard  towards 
Los  Angeles,  and  a  strong  body  of  the  garrison  sallied  out  to 
assist  the  convoy.  Wimpfen  had  the  command  of  the  advancing 
army.  When  they  reached  the  heights  of  S.  Pelayo,  before  La 
Bisbal,  O'Donnell  was  sent  forward,  with  1000  men,  to  open  a 
way  through  the  enemy :  this  officer,  who  was  generally  not  less 
successful  than  enterprising  in  his  attempts,  broke  through  the 
enemy,  set  fire  to  one  of  their  encampments,  and  made  way  for 
160  laden  beasts,  which  entered  safely  through  the  Puerta  del 
Areny.  The  joy  of  the  besieged  was  but  of  short  endurance ; 
they  looked  to  see  more  troops  and  more  supplies  hastening  on : 
10,000  men  they  knew  had  been  sent  upon  this  service,  1000 
had  effected  their  part,  why  could  not  the  nine  follow  ?  After 


♦  Two  singular  cases  of  contusion  of  the  brain  were  observrd  ai  this  tiinc  in  the 
hospitals:  one  man  did  nothing  but  count  with  a  loud  and  deliberate  voice  from 
for<7  to  weveaty,  always  beginning  at  one  mmiber  and  ending  at  the  oA^)  and  thia 
inoMuntly  thmug^  the  wbole  night.  Another  continually  uttered  the  most  extra- 
ordinary blaqpbenuea  and  curses,  exhausting  the  whole  Tocabulary  of  malediction, 
without  any  apparent  emotion  of  anger:  this  case  did  not  prove  fiitai,  but  the  man 
was  left  in  a  state  of  beipleaa  idiotcy. 
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CHAP,  gazing  for  hours  in  vain,  they  could  no  longer  deceive  them- 
^  selves  with  hope  ;  it  was  but  too  certain  that  the  rest  of  the  con- 
1809*  voy  had  been  intercepted.  They  then  began  to  censure  tlie  ge- 
neral  who  had  attempted  to  introduce  it  on  that  side,  where  the 
way  was  craggy,  and  led  through  such  dehles,  that  a  handful  of 
mep  would  be  sufficient  to  defeat  his  purpose  :  their  diUappoint- 
inent  vented  itself  in  exclamations  against  Blake,  and  they 
blamed  him  for  remainiDg  at  the  head  of  an  army  after  so  many 
^"atuXi  repeated  misfortunes  as  he  had  sustained.  That  general  was 
mnoaxu.  jjQ^  more  censured  by  the  Catalans  than  by  the  enemy  for  his 
conduct  during  the  siege.  The  French  condemned  his  want  of 
promptitude  and  enterprise)  being  conscious  themselves  that  for 
want  of  resources  they  must  have  been  seriously  endangered, 
if  they  had  been  repeatedly  and  vigorously  attacked,  or  even 
threatened.  But  Blake,  after  the  panic  at  Belchite»  could  have 
.  no  confidence  in  his  men :  nor  was  this  his  only  misfortune ; 
though  in  other  respects  a  good  officer,  he  wanted  that  presence 
of  mind  which  is  the  most  essential  requisite  for  a  commander, 
and  he  was  therefore  better  qualified  to  plan  a  campaign  than 
to  execute  his  own  arrangements.  When  he  succeeded  in  the 
former  attempt  for  relieving  Gerona,  if  the  fair  occasion  had 
been  seized  the  enemy  might  have  then  been  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege ;  but  it  was  let  pass  for  want  of  alacrity  and  hope. 
This  second  efibrt  was  miserably  unsuccessful ;  nine  parts  of  the 
conToy  fell  into  the  enemy's  hand,  and  there  was  a  loss  of  more 
than  5000  men,  for  the  Italians  gave  no  quarter.  St.  Cyr  thought 
that  the  men  who  had  got  into  the  city  could  not  possibly  retreat 
from  it,  and  must  therefore  accelerate  its  surrender;  and  be* 
lieving  that  the  business  of  the  siege  was  done,  he  went  to  Per- 
pignan  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  better 
supply  of  the  army,  and  getting  rid  ol  an  irksome  command 
which  his  successor  seemed  m  no  haste  to  assume.  His  situation 
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bad  long  been  painful.  The  service  iUelf  was  one  to  which  no  CHAP, 
casuistry  could  reconcile  an  honourable  mind ;  the  system  of 
preying  upon  the  countn^  gave  a  barbarous  character  to  it,  1809. 
which,  if  die  cause  itself  had  been  less  odious,  mast  have  been 
intolerable  to  one  bred  up  in  those  feelings  and  observances  by 
which  the  evils  of  war  were  mitigated :  and  if  Marshal  St  Cyr 
had  been  insensible  to  these  reflections,  he  had  much  personal 
mortification  to  endure.  There  was  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
army  was  neglected,  because  he  was  an  object  of  displeasure  to 
the  government  which  employed  him ;  and  he  was  made  to  feel 
that  the  officers  under  him  were,  for  his  sake,  debarred  from  the 
honours  and  advancement  which  they  were  entitled  to  expect. 
Finding  therefore  that  Augereau  was  not  incapacitated  by  ill 
health  from  assuming  the  command,  he  communicated  to  him  i>r  cyr. 
his  determination  of  holding  it  no  longer,  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  by  two  years  of  disgrace  and  exile. 

Marshal  Augereau  had  not  been  many  hours  before  Gerona  ifHoMM 
when  O'Donnell  with  his  thousand  men  broke  through  the  be- 
sieging  army,  and  accomplished  his  retreat  more  daringly  and 
not  less  successfully  than  he  had  effected  his  entrance.  It  was 
O'Donncll  who  first  formed  theGcronans  into  companies,  and  tlis- 
cipliiu  tl  them  :  lie  had  not  remained  in  the  city  during  the  siege, 
because  it  was  rightly  thought  he  would  be  better  able  to  assist 
it  from  without;  and  he  liad  displayed  such  skill  and  intrepidity 
in  intercepting  a  convoy  at  Mascara,  in  concert  with  Rovira, 
that  the  Central  Junta  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier, 
AVhen,  in  the  unhappy  attempt  at  relieving  the  city,  he  and  his 
division  only  had  entered,  he  took  up  his  station  between  the 
fort  of  the  Capuchins  and  of  La  Reynana;  but  (Verona  stood  in 
need  of  provisions,  not  men ;  a  thousand  troops  added  nothing 
to  her  useful  strength,  theGcronans  were  strong  enough  without 
tbem  to  resist  an  assault  if  another  were  made ;  with  them  they 
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CHAP,  were  not  numerous  «nough  to  sally  and  raise  the  siege  ;  tlie  cou- 
^^^^^  tinuance  of  O'Donnell  then  could  only  serve  to  hasten  the  fall 
1809.  ^^^^  ^^^y->  increasing  the  consumption  of  its  scanty  stores, 
and  to  weaken  his  own  men  by  the  privations  in  which  they 
shared.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  with  Alvarez  that  be  should 
cut  his  way  through  the  enemy  ;  and  a  few  families  thought  it 
better  to  follow  l)im  in  tliis  perilous  attempt,  than  remain  in  a 
city  where  it  now  became  ap|;arent  that  they  who  escaped  death 
could  not  long  escape  captivity.  Tlie  place  was  completely  sur- 
rounded, so  tliat  to  ehide  tlie  cncm}'  was  impossible;  the  only 
ori.i^  hope  was  to  surprise  them,  and  tlien  force  a  way.  One  niglit, 
after  the  moon  was  down,  they  left  their  position  in  silence  :  tlie 
Geronan  centinels  at  St.  Francisco  de  Paula  mistook  them  lor 
an  enemy,  and  fired:  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  accident, 
which  uiiglit  so  easily  have  frustrated  the  enterprise,  facilitated  it, 
by  deceiving  the  French,  who,  when  they  heard  the  alarm  given 
from  tlu^  city,  could  never  imagine  that  an  attempt  was  about 
to  be  made  upon  their  camp.  To  make  way  by  the  mountains, 
O'Donnell  knew  would  be  impossible,  in  the  darkness,  without 
confusion  :  therefore  though  the  enemy's  posts  were  more  nu- 
merous on  the  plain,  he  judged  it  safer  to  take  that  course.  The 
plan  was  ablv  carried  into  eticct ;  his  men  surprised  the  first  post, 
fell  upon  them  with  sword  and  bayonet,  not  firing  a  nun.  cut 
them  off  without  giving  the  alarm,  and  sparing  two  prisoners, 
made  them  their  guides  through  tlu  (  iicampment.  They  passed 
five-and-twenty  posts  of  the  enem\ ,  tin  oiiirh  many  of  which  they 
forced  their  way:  Sonham  was  surprised  la  lu^  quarter,  and  tied 
in  his  shirt,  leaving  behind  him  as  much  hu<>{y  as  the  Spaniards 
had  time  to  lay  hands  on.  The  alarm  spread  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  lines,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  by  daybreak  the  Spaniards 
reached  8.  Colona,  where  Milans  was  posted  with  part  of  Blake's 
army,  and  it  was  not  till  they  were  thus  placed  in  safety  that  a 
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body  of  StOOO  foot  and  200  hone,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  chap. 
of  them,  came  up.  0*DoiineIl  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ^J^^ 
eamp-marshal  for  this  exploit.  1809. 

But  an  immediate  change  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
besieging  army  under  the  new  commander.  Their  wants  were 
immediately  supplied  from  France,  they  were  largely  rdnforced, 
and  encouragement  of  every  kind  was  given  them,  as  if  to  show 
that  the  disfavour  which  they  had  experienced  had  been  wholly 
intended  toward  Alarshal  St.  Cyr.  Augcrcau  bcin<>;  thus  in 
strength,  sent  General  P  mo  against  the  town  of  IIostalrich,wliero 
magazines  were  collected  for  Blake's  army,  and  for  the  relief  of 
Gerona.  The  town  was  occupied  by  2000  troops ;  Blake  was 
too  distant  to  act  in  support  of  this  important  post ;  the  Spaniards, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  were  driven  into  the  citadel  l)y  su_ 
perior  numbers ;  the  magazines  were  lost,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  burnt. 

The  French  purchased  their  success  dearly;  but  it  cut  otf  -<;s  '-^' 
the  last  possibiiitv  of  relief  from  Gerona.  The  bcsieLied  now 
died  in  such  numbers,  chielly  of  dysentery,  that  the  daily  deaths 
were  never  less  than  thirty-five,  and  sometimes  amounted  to 
seventy.  The  way  to  the  burial-place  was  never  vacant. 
Augereau  straitened  the  blockade  ;  and,  that  the  ganison  might 
neither  follow  the  example  of  O'Donnell,  nor  receive  any  sup- 
plies, however  small,  he  drew  his  lines  closer,  stretched  cords 
with  bells  along  the  interspaces,  and  kept  watch-dogs  at  all  the 
posts.  The  bombardment  was  continued,  and  always  mih  greater 
violence  during  ihe  night  than  the  day,  as  if  to  exhaust  the  Ge» 
ronans  by  depriving  tiiem  of  sleep.  He  found  means  also  of 
sending  letters  into  the  city,  sparing  no- attempts  to  work  upon 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  people;  he  told  them  of  his  victory 
at  Hostalrich, . .  of  the  hopeless  state  of  Blake's  army, , .  of  the 
peace  which  Austria  had  made ; . .  he  threatened  the  most  signal 
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CHAP,  vengeance  if  they  persisted  in  holding  out,  and  he  offered  to 
grant  an  armistice  for  a  month,  and  suffer  supplies  immediately 
1809.  to  enter,  provided  Alvarez  would  capitulate  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  the  city  were  not  relieved.  There  was  a  humanity  in  this 
offer  such  as  no  other  French  general  had  displayed  during  the 
course  of  the  Spanish  war ;  but  Alvarez  and  the  Geronans  knew 
their  duty  too  well  to  accept  even  such  terms  as  these  after  the 
glorious  resistance  which  they  had  made.  With  such  an  enemy, 
and  in  such  a  cause,  they  knew  that  no  compromise  ought  to  be 
made  :  thev  had  devoted  themselves  for  Spain,  and  it  did  not 
become  tluin,  lor  tlie  sake  ol  shortening  their  own  sufferings,  to 
let  loose  so  hirge  a  part  of  the  besieging  nrmy  as  this  armistice 
would  liave  left  at  liberty  for  other  opeiatittns. 
^mFrmtdk  hilc  the  people  of  Gerona  op})i>sed  tins  heroic  spirit  of 

JJ^JJ^  endurance  to  the  enemy,  an  atiair  took  place  at  sea,  which,  if  it 
brought  no  immediate  relief  to  the  Catalans,  convitK  ed  them  at 
least  that  they  were  not  whollv  neglected  by  C  ncat  Britain. 
Lord  Colliugwood  having  obtamed  intelligence  that  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  from  Toulon  for  throwing  supplies  into 
Barcelona,  sailed  from  Minorca  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  took  his  station  a  few  leagues  oS  Cape  St  Sebastian,  on  the 
coast  of  Catalonia.  On  the  iiSd  the  enemy's  fleet  came  in  sight, 
consisting  of  three  ships  of  tlic  line,  two  frigates,  two  armed 
store-ships,  and  a  convoy  of  sixteen  sail.  Rear-Admiral  Martin 
was  ordered  to  give  chase ;  he  fell  in  with  the  ships  of  war  off 
the  entrance  of  the  Rhone,  but  they  escaped  him  that  night, 
OH.9S.  because  the  wind  blew  directly  on  shore.  The  oext  morning  he 
renewed  the  chase,  and  drove  two  of  them,  one  of  eighty  guns, 
the  other  of  seventy-four,  on  shore,  off*  Frontegnan,  where  they 
were  set  fire  to  by  their  own  crews ;  the  other  ship  of  the  line 
and  one  frigate  ran  on  shore  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Cette, 
where  there  was  little  probability  that  the  former  could  be  saved. 
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but  they  were  under  protection  of  the  batteries.  The  second  chap. 
frigate  had  hauled  her  wind  during  the  night,  and  got  into  Mar- 
«eilles  road. 

Two  brigs,  two  bombards,  and  a  ketdi  belonging  to  the  con- 
voy, were  burnt  by  tiie  Pomona  while  Admiral  Martin  was  in 
chase.  The  other  Testels  made  for  the  Bay  of  Bosas ;  a  squadron 
pursued,  and  found  them  moored  under  the  protection  of  the 
castle.  Fort  Trinidad,  and  several  batteries  newly  erected  by  the 
French.  Four  of  these  vessels  were  armed ;  the  largest  was  of 
600  tons,  carrying  sixteen  nine-pounders,  and  110  men ;  she  was 
enclosed  in  boarding  nettings,  and  perfectly  prepared  for  action. 
The  English  boats,  however,  boarded  them  all,  tfiough  they  were 
bravely  defended,  and  though  a.  constant  fire  was  kept  up  from 
the  forts  and  .from  the  beacht  Of  the  eleven  ships,  three  had 
landed  their  cargoes,  but  all  were  taken  or  burnt ;  and  of  the 
whole  convoy  there  only  escaped  the  frigate,  which  put  into 
MarseOles,  and  one  of  the  store-ships,  which  probably  succeeded 
in  reaching  Barcelona. 

It  was  no  unimportant  service  thus  to  straiten  the  French  in  Jntnutd 
that  city, . .  but  it  was  a  success  which  brought  no  relief  to  Ge- 
rona,  where  the  devoted  inhabitants  seemed  now  abandoned  to 
their  fate.  Hitherto  the  few  mules  and  horses  which  remained 
unslaughtered  had  been  led  out  to  feed  near  the  walls  of  St 
Francisco  de  Paula,  and  of  the  burial  ground : . .  this  was  now 
prevented  by  the  batieries  of  Palau  and  Montelivi,  and  by  the 
French  advanced  posts ;  and  these  wretched  animals,  being  thus 
deprived  of  their  only  food,  gnawed  the  hair  from  each  other's  ' 
tails  and  manes  before  they  were  led  to  the  shambles.  Famine  at 
length  did  the  enemy's  work;  the  stores  from  which  the  citizens 
had  supplied  the  failure  of  the  magasines  were  exhausted ;  it 
became  necessary  to  set  a  guard  over  the  ovens,  and  the  food 
for  the  hospitals  was  sometimes  seised  upon  the  way  by  the 
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CHAP,  fiunkhing  populace.  The  enemy  endeavoured  to  tempt  the 
garrison  to  desert,  by  calling  out  to  them  to  come  and  eat,  and 

I809.  holding  out  provisions.  A  few^  were  tempted ;  they  were  re- 
ceived  with  embraces,  end  fed  in  sight  of  the  walls, . .  poor 
wretches,  envying  the  firmer  constanc}^  of  their  comrades  move 
than  those  comrades  did  the  food,  for  lack  of  which  their  own 
vital  spirite  were  well-nigh  spent !  None  of  that  individual  ani- 
mosity was  hare  displayed  which  characterized  the  street-fighting 
at  Zaragoza, . .  the  nature  of  the  siege  was  not  such  as  to  call 
it  forfli;  and  ^nme  of  those  humanities  appeared,  which  in  other 
instances  the  French  generals  systematically  outraged  in  Spain. 
The  out-sentries  frequently  made  a  truce  with  each  other,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  drew  near  enough  to  converse ;  the  French 
soldier  would  then  give  his  half-starved  enemy  a  draught  from 
his  leathern  bottle,  or  brandy-flask,  and  when  they  had  drunk 
and  talked  together,  they  returned  to  their  posts,  scoffed  at  each 
.  other,  prooeeded  from  mockery  to  insult,  and  sometimes  closed 
the  scene  with  a  skirmish. 

RUtf^      The  only  disgraceful  circumstance  which  occurred  during 

hntou  ^  whole  liege  was  the  desertion  of  ten  officers  in  a  body,  two 
of  whom  weipe  men  of  noble  birth ;  they  had  been  plotting  to 
make  the  governor  capitulate,  and  finding  iheir  intentions  frus- 
trated, went  oyer  to  the  enemy  in  op«i  day.  Except  in  this 
instance,  the  number  >of  deserters  was  very  small.  Towards  the 
end  of  N  ovember  many  of  the  inhabitants,  having  become  utterly 
hopeless  of  relief,  preferred  the  chance  of  death  to  the  certainQr 
of  being  made  prisoners,  and  they  ventured  to  pass  the  enemy's 
lines,  some  failing  in  the  attempt,  others  being  more  fortunate. 
At  this  time  Samaniego,  who  was  first  surgeon  to  the  garrison, 
delivered  in  to  Alvarez  a  report  upon  the  state  of  health :  as  he 

Nn. fp!f<t  it  into  his  hands,  he  said  something  implying  the  melancholy 
nature  of  its  contends ;  Alvarez  replied,  ^*  this  paper  then,  perhaps^ 
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will  inform  posterity  of  our  suil  enn^s,  if  there  should  be  none  left  CHAP, 
to  recount  them  He  tlmi  bado  Samaincgo  read  it.  It  was  a  ^^  -^ 
dreadffil  report.  There  did  not  remain  a  single  building  in  Ge-  l&QB, 
rona  which  had  not  been  injured  by  the  bombardment;  not  a 
house  w^as  habitable  ;  the  people  slept  in  i  pilars,  and  vaults,  and 
holes  amid  the  ruins  ;  ami  it  had  not  luiirequently  happened  that 
the  wounded  were  kill* d  in  the  hospitals.  The  street'^  were  broken 
up  ;  so  that  the  ram-wutor  and  the  sewers  stagnatrcl  there,  and 
the  pestilential  vapours  which  arose  were  rendered  more  noxious 
by  the  dead  bodies  which  hiy  ruttinw'  amid  the  ruins,  'i'he  siege 
had  now  endured  seven  mouths  ;  scarcely  a  woman  had  become 
pregnant  during  that  lime;  the  very  doi^'s,  before  hunrrer  ron- 
sumed  them,  had  ceased  to  follow  after  kmd ;  they  did  not  even 
lawn  upon  their  masters  ;  the  almost  incessant  thunder  of  ar- 
tillery seemed  to  make  them  sensible  of  tlie  state  of  the  rits ,  and 
tlie  unnatural  atmosphere  atfected  them  as  well  luimanknid. 
It  even  affected  vesfetation.  Tn  the  irardens  withm  the  walls 
the  fruits  withered,  and  scarcely  any  vcaetable  could  be  raised. 
Withm  the  last  three  weeks  above  ,500  of  tlie  garrison  had  died 
in  the  hospitals;  a  dysentery  was  raging  and  spreading;  the  sick 
were  lying  upon  the  ground,  without  beds,  almost  without  food  ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  fuel  to  dress  the  little  wheat  that  re- 
mained, and  the  few  horses  which  were  j'et  unconsumed.  Sa- 
raaniego  then  advexted  with  bitterness  to  the  accounts  which 
had  been  circulated,  that  abundant  supplies  had  been  thrown 
into  the  city;  and  he  concluded  bysnyinfr.  "  if  by  these  sacrifices, 
deserving  lor  ever  to  be  the  admiration  ol  history,  and  if  by  con- 
summating tliem  with  the  lives  of  us  who,  by  the  will  of  Pro- 
videiu:e.  have  survived  our  comrades,  the  liberty  of  onr  country 
can  be  secured,  happy  shall  we  be  in  the  bo^om  of  eternity  and 
in  the  memory  of  good  men,  and  happy  will  our  children  be 
^ODg  their  fellow-countrymen !" 
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CHAP.      The  breaclies  which  had  been  assaulted  ten  weeks  before  were 
still  open ;  it  was  easier  for  the  Geronans  to  defend  than  to  repair 


1809.  tiiein»  and  the  French  had  sufiered  too  much  in  that  assault  to 
y*"***^'  repeat  it  A  fourth  had  now  been  made.  The  enemy,  learning 
SZSl^  from  the  officers  who  had  deserted  that  the  ammunition  of  the 
rtSS^  place  was  almost  expended,  ventured  upon  bolder  operations. 
They  took  possession  by  night  of  the  C^e  del  Carmen ;  from 
thence  they  commanded  the  bridge  of  S.  Francisco,  which  was 
the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  old  city  and  that 
part  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ter ;  from  thence  also  they 
battered  Forts  Merced  and  S.  Francisco  de  Paula.    During  an- 
other night  they  got  possession  of  Fort  Calvary,  which  they  had 
reduced  to  ruins,  and  of  the  Cabildo  redoubt:  this  last  success 
seems  to  hare  been  owing  to.  some  misconduct,  for  the  historian 
of  the  siege  inveighs  upon  this  occasion  against  die  pernicious 
measure  of  intrusting  boys  with  command,  as  a  reward  for  the 
services  of  their  fathers.  The  city  redoubts  fell  next.  The  bodily 
strength  as  well  as  the  amuiunition  of  the  GcronLins  \v;is  ahiiost 
exhausted,  and  these  advantages  over  them  were  gained  u  itli  com- 
parative ease.  The  eneiuy  were  now  close  to  the  walls,  and  thus 
•   cut  off  the  forts  of  the  Capuchins  and  of  the  Constable,  the  only 
two  remaining  uut-works.  The  garrisous  of  both  amounted  only 
to  160  men  ;  they  had  scarcely  any  powder,  little  water,  and  no 
food.    These  posts  were  of  the  last  importance;  it  was  resolved 
to  make  a  sally  for  the  sake  of  relieving  them,  and  the  garrison 
of  the  town  gave  up  for  this  purpose  their  own  misernhle  rations, 
contriL)Liting  enough  for  the  consumption  of  three  days.  The 
ration  was  at  this  time  a  handful  of  wheat  daily,  or  sometimes, 
in  its  stead,  the  quarter  of  a  small  loaf,  and  five  ounces  of  horse 
or  mule's  flesh,  every  alternate  day. 
Lnst  tails       The  few  men  who  could  be  allotted  for  this  service,  or  indeed 

of  the  gar.  ' 

rham.      ^j^q  ^^tc  equal  to  it,  sallied  in  broad  day  through  the  Puerto 
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del  Socorro,  within  pistol-sliot  of  the  redoubts  which  the  eaemy  chap. 
now  possessed ;  they  were  in  three  bodies,  two  of  which  hastened  ^^Jj^ 
up  the  hill  toward  the  two  forts,  whOe  the  third  remained  to  1809. 
protect  them  from  being  attacked  in  the  rear  from  the  CaUe  del 
Carmen.  The  sally  was  so  sudden,  so  utterly  unlocked  for  by 
the  besiegers,  and  so  resolutely  executed,  that  its  purpose  was 
accomplished,  though  not  without  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
of  about  forty  men,  which  was  nearly  a  third  of  those  who 
were  employed  in  it.  This  was  the  hist  effort  of  the  Geronans. 
The  dcLitbs  increased  in  a  dreadful  and  daily  accelerating  pro- 
gression ;  the  burial-places  were  without  the  walls;  it  had  long 
been  a  service  of  danger  to  bury  the  dead,  for  the  French  seeing 
the  way  to  the  cemetery  aluayb  lull,  kept  up  a  fire  upon  it; 
hands  could  not  now  be  found  to  carry  them  out  to  the  deposit- 
house,  and  Iroiu  thence  to  the  grave ;  and  at  one  time  120  bodies 
were  lying  in  the  deposit-house,  uncoffined,  in  sight  of  all  who 
passed  the  walls. 

The  besiegers  were  now  erecting  one  battery  more  in  the  **- 
Calle  de  la  Rulla;  it  was  close  upon  one  of  the  breaches,  and 
commanded  the  whole  space  between  Forts  Merced  and  S.  Frtm- 
cisco  de  Paula.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  December  ;  on  the 
4th  Alvarez  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  occasioned  un- 
doubtedly by  the  hopeless  state  of  the  city.  On  the  8th  the  disorder 
had  greatly  increased,  and  he  became  delirious.  The  next  day  the 
Junta  assembled,  and  one  of  their  body  was  deputed  to  examine 
Samaniego  and  his  colleague  Viader,  whether  the  governor  was 
in  a  state  to  p^form  the  duties  of  his  office.  They  required  a 
more  specific  question;  and  the  Canon  who  had  been  deputed 
then  said,  it  was  feared  that,  in  the  access  of  delirium,  the  go- 
vernor might  give  orders  contrary  to  his  own  judgement,  if 
he  were  in  perfect  sanity  of  mind,  and  contrary  to  the  public 
weal,  when  the  dreadful  situation  of  the  city  was  considered. 
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Xim*  '^^^  purport  of  such  language  could  not  be'  mistaken;  and 
s.^-v-^  they  replied,  that,  without  exceeding  the  bouods  of  their  pro* 
1809.  fession,  they  could  pronounce  his  state  of  health  to  be  incofiif 

Defembrr.  *^  • 


patible  with  the  command,  and  bis  contiDaance  in  comntand 
equally  incompatible  with  the  mearorev  necessary  for  his  re- 
covery. 

C4viteM«M  Samaniego  and  his  colleague  went  after  this  consultation  to 
visit  the  governor,  whom  they  found  in  such  a  state,  that  they 
judged  it  proper  for  him  to  receive  the  viaticum,  thinking  it 
most  probable  that,  in  the  next  access  of  fever»  be  would  lose 
his  senses  and  die,  . .  for  this  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
disorder  under  which  he  laboured  usually  terminated.  Being 
thus  delivered  over  to  the  priests,  Alvarez,  before  the  fit  came 
on,  resigned  the  command,  which  then  devolved  upon  Brigadier 
D.  Julian  dc  Bolivar :  a  council  was  held  during  the  night,  com- 
posed of  the  two  Juntas,  military  and  civil ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  in  the  morning,  D.  Bias  de  Furnas,  an  officer  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege,  should  treat  for 
a  capitulation.  The  whole  of  the  10th  was  employed  in  adjust- 
ing the  terms.  They  were  in  the  highest  degree  honourable. 
The  garrison  were  to  marcli  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
be  sent  prisoners  into  France,  to  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  an  equal  number  of  French  prisoners  then  detained  in 
Majorca  and  other  places.  None  were  to  be  considered  pri- 
soners except  those  who  were  ranked  as  soldiers  ;  the  commis- 
sariat, intendants  and  medical  staff  were  thus  left  at  freedom. 
The  French  were  not  to  be  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants  ;  the 
official  papers  were  neither  to  be  destroyed  nor  removed  ;  no 
person  was  to  be  injured  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  during 
the  siege  ;  those  who  were  not  natives  of  Gerooa  should  be  at 
liberty  to  leave  it,  and  take  with  them  all  their  property ;  the 
natives  also  who  chose  to  depart  might  do  so*  take  witb  them 
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their  moveable  propertsr,  and  dispose  a$  they  pleased  of  the  chap. 
rest 


While  the  capltolatioD  was  going  on,  many  of  the  enemy's  1809. 
MMien  came  to  tiie  walU  brioging  pro»d«n.  and  wine,  to  be  ^ 
drawn  up  by  strings, . « an  honourable  proof  of  the  temper  with 
which  they  regarded  their  brare  opponents.  During  the  night 
the  deserters  who  were  in  Gerona,  with  many  other  soldiers  and 
p^sants,  attempted  to  escape :  some  succeeded,  others  were 
killed  or  taken  in  the  attempt,  and  not  a  few  dropped  with  weak- 
nesij  upon  the  way.  To  those  who  remained,  the  very  silence 
of  night,  it  is  said,  was  a  thing  so  unusual,  that  it  became  a 
cause  of  agitation.  At  daybreak  it  was  found  that  the  soldiers 
had  broken  the  greater  part  of  their  arms,  and  thrown  the  frag- 
ments into  the  streets  or  the  river.  When  the  garrison  were 
drawn  up  in  sight  of  the  French,  their  shrunken  imibs  and  hollow 
eyes  and  pale  and  meagre  countenances  sufficiently  manifested 
by  what  they  had  been  subdued,  ihe  French  obst  rved,  not 
without  admiration,  that  in  tlie  city,  as  well  as  at  Monjuic,  most 
of  the  guns  had  been  fired  so  often  that  they  were  rendered 
useless  ;  brass  itself  had  given  way,  says  Samamego,  before  the 
constancy  of  the  Geronans. 

The  first  act  of  the  French  officer  who  was  appointed  go- 
wetnor  was  to  order  all  the  inhabitants  to  deliver  in  their  arms, 
on  pain  of  deathjand  to  establish  a  military  commission.  TeDeum 
was  ordered  in  the  cathedral ;  it  was  performed  with  tears,  and  a 
voice  which  could  difficultly  command  its  utterance.  Augereau 
would  fain  have  had  a  sermon  like  that  which  had  been  preached 
4l>efore  Lasnes  at  Zaragoea,  but  not  a  priest  could  be  found  who 
would  sin  against  his  soul  by  following  the  impious  example. 
A  guard  was  set  upon  Alvarez ;  he  amended  slowly,  and  the 
physicians  applied  for  leave  for  him  to  quit  the  city,  and  go  to 
«orae  place  upon  the  teapffhore ;  it  was  replied,  that  Marshai 
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xxvT  ^'^"2^®'*®^'*  orders  only  permitted  bim  to  allow  the  choice  of  any 
I)1ace  on  the  French  frontier,  or  in  the  direct  road  to  France. 
1^1^  He  chose  Figueras,  and  having  recovered  sufficiently  to  bear 
'  the  removal,  was  hurried' off  at  midnight  without  any  previous 
notice,  and  under  a  strong  escort  The  friars,  who  had  been  all 
confined  in  the  church  of  St  Francisco,  with  a  cannon  pointed 
against  the  door,  and  a  match  lighted,  were  marched  off  at  the 
same  time,  in  violation  of  the  terms.  The  sick  and  wounded 
Spaniards  were  hastily  removed  to  St  Daniel :  they  were  laid 
upon  straw,  and  bdng  left  without  even  such  necessaries  as  they 
had  possessed  in  the  city,  except  that  they  were  better  supplied 
with  food,  many  died  in  consequence.  There  was  a  grievous 
want  of  humanity  in  this ;  but  no  brutal  acts  of  outrage  and 
cruelty  were  committed,  as  at  Zaragoza ;  and,  when  so  many  of 
the  French  generals  rendered  themselves  infamous,  Augereau, 
and  the  few  who  observed  any  of  the  old  humanities  of  war, 
deserve  to  be  distinguished  from  their  execrable  colleagues. 
^StJt  The  CentralJunta  decreed  the  same  honours  to  Gerona  and 
its  heroic  defenders  as  had  been  conferred  in  the  case  of  Zara- 
goza. The  rewards  which  Mariano  Alvarez  had  deserved  by 
his  admirable  conduct  were  to  be  given  to  his  family,  if,  as  there 
was  reason  to  fear,  he  hhnself  should  not  live  to  receive  them. 
The  sad  apprehension  which  was  thus  expressed  was  soon  verified. 
He  died  at  Figueras.  It  was  said,  and  believed,  in  Catalonia, 
that  Buonaparte  had  sent  orders  to  execute  him  in  the  Plan 
at  Gerona,  and  that  the  French,  fearing  the  consequences  if 
they  should  thus  outrage  the  national  feeling,  put  him  Out  of  the 
way  by  *  poison.   His  death  was  so  probable*  considering  what 


*  A  vMtt  depoMd  timt  lie  had  leen  tlie  body  when  it  wu  Iraried  huOiyt  bj 
lugbti  die ftee,  he  leid,  wee  wm^Bm,  end  tte  9jt»  ftioed  untofdieireoekeli.  Sop. 
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he  had  endured  during  the  siege,  and  the  conditioa  in  which  it  CHAP, 
left  him,  that  no  suspicion  of  this  kind  would  have  prevailed,  if 
the  public  execution  of  Santiago  Sass  and  of  Hofer,  and  the  1809. 
private  catastrophe  of  Captain  Wright  and  of  Pichegra,  had  not 
given  dreadful  proof  that  the  French  government  and  its  agents 
were. capable  of  any  wickedness.  In  the  present  imputation 
they  were  probably  wronged,  but  it  was  brought  on  them  by  the 
opinion  which  their  actions  had  obtained  and  merited. 

About  600  of  the  garrison  made  their  escape  from  Rousillon. 
Eroles  was  one ;  than  whom  no  Spaniard  rendered  greater  services 
to  his  country  during  the  war,  nor  has  left  to  posterity  a  more 
iireproacfaable  and  honourable  name. 


{losing  this  testimony  were  true,  the  appearance  would  denote  strangulation  rather 
than  poison ;  but  that  Alvarez  should  have  been  privately  murdend  is  altogether 

tmprobiibie. 


VOL.  If.  4  c 
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PROC££DING8  IN  f  KANCB  AND  IN  TH£  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

I8Q9.  The  5'car  had  thus  closed  in  Spain  as  lriniii])lnintly  for  the 
^!|^]^|^  invaders  as  it  began  ;  and  yet  the  French  h  it,  and  could  not  but 
feel,  that  the  subjugation  of  that  kingdom  was  more  distant  at 
this  time  than  they  had  supposed  it  to  be  when  they  entered  upon 
the  invasion,  in  the  wantonness  of  insolent  power.  Buonaparte, 
when  he  recapitulated  the  exploits  of  the  year  to  his  senate, 
intimated  an  intention  of  returning  thither  to  complete  the  con- 
quest. "  When  T  shall  show  myself  beyond  the  Pyrenees,"  said 
he,  "  the  frightened  leopard  will  tly  to  the  ocean  to  avoid  shnmc, 
defeat,  and  death.  The  trmmph  of  my  arms  will  be  the  triumph 
of  the  genius  of  good  over  that  of  evil  ;  of  moderation,  order, 
and  morality,  over  civil  war,  anarchy,  and  the  evil  passions." 
He  neither  mentioned  nor  alluded  to  the  battle  of  Talavera  ;  the 
circumstances  of  that  well-fought  field  had  been  so  completely 
concealed  from  the  French  nation,  that  they  were  fully  persuaded 
the  English  had  suft'ered  a  great  defeat ;  bnt  the  lesson  had  not 
been  lost  upon  Buonaparte.  That  battle,  and  the  repulse  at 
Esling,  made  him  for  the  first  time  feel  the  insecure  foundation 
of  his  power  ;  it  tani^ht  him  that  his  armies  were  not  invincible. 
His  hatred  for  England,  implarabh^  as  it  was,  had  not  prevented 
him  from  regarding  with  admiration  the  military  genius  of  Marl- 
borough, though  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  principles 
and  feelings  which  induced  flint  excellent  commander  on  every 
occnsion  to  mitigate  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  miseries 
of  war.  He  despised  the  counsels,  and  egregiously  miscalculated 
the  resources  of  Great  Britain ;  but  he  was  compelled  in  his  heart 
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to  render  reluctant  justice  to  the  national  spirit,  which  Vimeiro  CHAP. 
and  Corufia,  and  the  Douro  and  Talavera,  had  shown  him  could  ^XVII. 
be  displayed  by  her  armies  no  less  than  by  her  fleets;  and  he 
could  not  but  secrotlv  and  ominously  apprehend,  that  such  vie- 
tories  as  those  ol  iih  nheim  and  RamilHes  might  be  at  \  ed  by 
such  soldiers.  It  is  believed  that  this  feeling  deternunt d  him 
to  connect  himself  by  mnrriage  with  one  of  the  great  contitit  ntal 
powers.  Secret  arrans^emenls  for  this  having  been  mado  with  the 
house  of  Austria,  he  divorced  the  Empress  Josephine  at  the  close 
of  the  year  by  an  act  of  his  own  L':f  iM;niment,  and  with  her  full 
acquiesci  ncc,  reasons  of  state  being  made  the  plea,  as  they  were 
the  motives,  for  this  measure.  In  the  manner  of  the  separation, 
in  the  provision  which  was  made,  and  in  the  honours  which  were 
reserved  for  Josephine,  due  regard  was  shown  her:  she  was  a 
gentle  and  benevolent  woman  ;  and  had  Buonaparte  in  his  moral 
nature  been  half  as  worthy  of  the  throne,  the  world  might  have 
loved  and  rpvprrd  the  memory  of  both. 

But  triumphantly  as  the  war  with  Austria  had  been  con-  parihtrrr. 
eluded,  the  prospect  of  peace  was  yet  far  distant    The  war-/^rMrar. 
minister  reported,  that  the  French  armies  in  Spain  consisted  of 
300  battalions  and  150  squadrons,  and  it  would  be  sufficient, 
without  sending  any  additional  corps,  to  keep  them  at  their 
full  establishment :  30.000  men  collected  at  Bayonne  afforded 
means  for  accomplisliing  this,  and  for  repulsing  any  force  wlu'ch 
the  English  might  send  to  that  country.    In  this  state  of  things 
DO  other  levy  was  necessary  than  such  as  would  supply  the  con- 
tingent indispensably  requisite  fur  i  t  jdat  in^  in  the  battalions  of 
the  iut*  rior  the  drafts  which  \vere  daily  made  from  them.  Tliere 
remained  from  tin  conscription  of  the  years  1806,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
more  than  8U,00U  men,  who,  though  ballottcd,  had  not  been 
called  into  actual  service ;  it  was  proposed  to  call  out  3(),000, 
and  then  to  declare  those  classes  free  from  any  future  call. 

4  c  2 
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CHAP.  "  By  these  means,  sire,"  said  the  minister,  "  your  armies  will 
be  maintained  at  their  present  strengtli,  and  a  considerable 

1809.  number  of  your  subjects  will  be  definitively  released  from  the 
conscription."  There  were  also  at  the  Emperor's  disposal 
25,000  men,  afforded  by  the  conscription  for  1811 ;  but  upon 
these  it  was  not  proposed  to  call,  unless  events  should  disappoint 
his  pacific  intentions. 

Thirty  thousand  men  stationed  at  Bayonne  to  sapply  the 
constant  consumpfi  ii  of  his  army  in  Spain,  36,000  to  be  raised 
for  replacing  the  drafts  from  the  interior,  and  25,000  to  be 
taken  by  anticipation,  before  the  conscription  in  its  regular 
course  ought  to  have  reached  them,  and  to  be  held  in  readiness 
for  farther  demands  of  blood ;  this  was  the  prospect  held  out  at 
ihe  conclusion  of  the  Austrian  war ;  these  were  the  sacrifices 
which  the  French  were  called  upon  to  make,  not  for  defence, 
not  for  the  interests,  not  for  the  honour  of  France^  but  to  support 
a  wanton  and  execrable  usurpation,  which  had  no  other  cause 
""^  individual  ambition  of  Buonaparte. . .  He  felt  how  need- 

*^  fttl  it  was  to  persuade  the  French  that  a  war  which  they  knew  to 
be  so  destructive  was  not  as  inglorious  as  it  was  unjust,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  parade  was  made  of  the  victories  which  had  been 
obtained  in  Spain.  The  flags  taken  at  Espinosa,  Burgos,  Tudela, 
Somosierra,  and  Madrid,  were  presented  to  the  legislative  body; 
a  detachment  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  imperial  guard  was  in- 
troduced, and  seated  on  the  right  and  left  of  Buonaparte's 
statue,  that  the  stage  might  be  full.  Ehetorical  speeches  were 
delivered,  and  the  session  concluded  like  a  stage  s{n  ( i;icle, 
with  a  tlourish  of  trumpets,  and  cries  of  Long  in  l  tlic  i  lm- 
peror  !  In  this  exhibiUun  Buonctiiai  i .  .uUli  t^scd  himself  to  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  people  over  wlioiii  he  reigned.  *'  Without 
glory,  "  he  said,  *'  tln-re  could  l)e  no  hai)piness  for  a  French- 
man    and  the  moral  feeling  of  the  nation  had  been  so  de- 
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based  that  they  beliered  glory  luight  be  attained  in  a  war  thus  chap. 
flagrantly  and  infamously  unjust.   The  prevailing  weakness  of 


his  own  character  also  was  betrayed  in  this  display ;  no  other  1810. 
successes  were  brought  forward  than  those  which  had  been  won 
while  he  was  in  Spain ;  for  though  he  liberally  rewarded  his 
generals  in  all  ways,  and  left  them  also  at  full  liberty  to  enrich 
themselves  by  exaction  and  plunder,  he  was  jealous  of  any 
celebrity  that  they  might  attain,  and  desired,  more  from  personal 
vanity  than  from  political  consideiations,  that  in  every  success 
the  French  should  look  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  as  the  author 
of  their  victories. 

While  France  was  thus  rejoicing  in  the  triumphs  of  its 
armies,  the  Central  Junta  saw  the  whole  extent  of  their  danger, 
and  rested  their  hopes  upon  the  goodness  of  their  cause  and  the 
character  of  the  Spanish  nation,  with  a  composure  which  nothing 
could  shake.  Kever  was  a  nation  more  truly  represented  in  its 
defects  and  in  its  vuiues,  in  its  ^strength  and  in  its  weakness. 
While  in  their  administration  they  committed  the  same  errors, 
deceiving  themselvei  and  others,  which  in  former  wars  had  ren- 
dered the  Spaniards  *  the  most  inefficient  and  impracticable  of 
all  allies ;  their  language  was  that  of  the  loftiest  fortitude,  and 
their  public  papers  breathed  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  station. 
One  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  orations  was  issued  during  the 


*  Burnet  says  of  the  wars  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  "  The  late  king  told  me 
that  ill  tli( 'sp  campaigns  thi-  Spaniards  were  both  t<o  ipnorant  unil  so  harkwarti,  so 
proud  aiul  yet  so  weak,  tiiut  liicy  would  never  own  their  feebleness  or  their  wants  to 
him.  Thejr  pretended  they  had  itora  when  they  had  none;  and  thouaands  when 
they  scarce  had  hundieda^  He  had  in  thdr  ooundia  often  desired  that  they  would 
give  him  only  a  true  state  of  their  garrisons  and  magazines ;  but  they  always  gave 
it  false ;  so  that  for  some  campaigns  all  was  lost,  merely  because  they  deceived  him 
in  the  strength  they  pretended  Uiey  had.  At  last  he  believed  nothing  they  said, 
but  aent  bia  ewn  officera  to  cnunine  every  thing.*  Vol  ii.  7. 
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CHAP,  fearful  pause  after  the  defeat  of  their  armies  at  Ocana  and  at 
^^^^^^.^^  Alba  de  Tormes,  when  the  peace  with  Austria  left  l^uonaparte 
1810.  at  leisure  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  Spain.    '*  Our 
^'''*^'  enemies,  '  said  they,  "  exhort  us  to  submit  to  the  ( li  inency  of 
£c^M^{  the  conqueror,   liecause  in  their  own  degraded  hearts  they  find 
nothing  but  baseness  when  thev  are  weak,  and  atrocit}'  when 
they  arc  strong,  they  imagine  that  the  Spaniards  nnist  abandon 
all  their  lofty  hopes.  Who  has  told  them  that  our  virtue  is  of  so 
low  a  standard  ?  Does  fortune  oppose  to  us  greater  obstacles? 
we  will  redouble  oxa  exertions !  Are  our  dangers  augmented  ? 
we  shall  acquire  the  greater  glory !  Slaves  of  Buonaparte,  waste 
not  time  in  sophistries  which  can  deceive  no  one ;  speak  iVankiy 
and  say,  we  will  be  the  most  wicked  of  men,  because  we  believe 
ourselves  the  most  powerful: . .  this  language  is  consistent  and 
intelligible ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  persuade  us  that  the  aban- 
donment of  our  rights  is  wisdom,  and  that  cowardice  is  prudence  1 
Submit? .  *  do  these  sophists  know  to  what  they  advise  the  most 
high-minded  nation  upon  earth  ?  It  would  be  a  stain  without 
example  in  our  annals,  if  after  such  efibrts,  such  incredible  events, 
we  were  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  crowned  slave  who  has  been  sent 
to  us  as  king.  And  for  what  ?  That  from  the  midst  of  his  ban- 
quets, his  ruffian  parasites,  and  his  prostitutes,  he  may  point  out 
the  churches  which  are  to  be  burnt ;  the  estates  which  are  to  be 
divided  among  his  satellites ;  the  virgins  and  matrons  who  are  to 
be  taken  to  his  seraglio ;  the  youths  who  are  to  be  sent  as  the 
tribute  to  the  Minotaur  of  France  \ 

Spaniards,  think  not  that  the  Junta  speak  thus  to  excite 
you  by  the  arts  of  language  ;  what  need  of  words,  when  things 
speak  for  themselves  ?  Your  houses  arc  destroyed  ;  your  cliurches 
tUuiolished  ;  your  fields  laid  waste  ;  your  families  dispersed 
and  wandering  through  the  country,  or  iiurried  into  the  grave. 
Have  we  made  so  many  sacrifices,  have  the  flames  of  war  con- 
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sumed  half  Spain,  that  we  should  abandon  the  other  half  to  ihe  CHAP, 
far  more  deadly  peace  which  the  enemy  prepares  for  it  ?  For  no 
one  will  beguile  himself  with  the  insidious  parade  of  the  improve-  1810. 
ments  which  tiie  French  hold  out.  The  Tartar  who  commands 
them  has  decreed,  that  Spain  shall  have  neither  industry,  nor 
commerce,  nor  populatioD,  nor  political  representatioo  what- 
ever : . .  to  be  made  a  waste  and  solitary  sheep-walk  for  supply- 
ing French  manufactures  with  onr  wools  ;  to  become  a  nursery 
of  men  who  may  be  hurried  away  to  slaughter ;  such  is  the 
destiny  which  he  would  impose  upon  the  most  highly  favoured 
of  all  countries !  Shall  we  then,  submitting  to  this,  submit  also 
to  the  destruction  of  our  religion;  abandon  the  interests  of 
heaven  and  the  faith  of  our  fathers  to  the  sacrilegious  mockery 
of  these  banditti ;  and  forsake  the  sanctuary  which,  during  seven 
centuries,  and  in  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  battles,  our  fore- 
fathers maintained  against  the  Saracens  ?  If  we  should  do  this*  the 
victims  who  perished  in  that  contest  would  cry  to  us  from  their 
graves,  Ungrateful  and  perfidious  race,  shall  our  sacrifices  be 
in  vain,  and  is  our  blood  of  no  estimation  in  your  eyes?  Ko, 
patriots !  rest  in  peace, . .  and  let  not  that  bitter  thought  disturb 
the  quiet  of  your  sepulchres! 

**  There  is  no  peace,  there  can  be  none  in  this  state  of 
things !  That  Spain  may  be  free,  is  the  univmd  wish  of  the 
nation ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  obtained,  at  least  it  may  become 
one  immense  desert,  one  wide  grave,  where  the  accumulated 
remains  of  Fr^Ach  and  Spaniards  may  exhibit  to  future  ages  our 
glory  and  their  shame.  But  fortune  is  not  so  inimical  to  virtue 
as  to  leave  to  its  defenders  oiily  this  melancholy  termiDation.  It 
is  written  in  heaven,  and  the  history  of  all  ages  attests  the  truth, 
thai  a  people  who  decidedly  love  their  liberty  and  independence 
must  ultimately  establish  them,  in  despite  of  all  the  artifice 
and  all  the  violence  of  tyranny.    Victory,  which  is  so  often  a 
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c  H  A  ] '  gift  of  fortune,  is  sooner  or  later  the  reward  of  constancy.  What 
'^^Z^  defended  tbe  little  republics  of  Greece  from  the  barbarous  in- 
1810.  vasion  of  Xenes?  What  reconstructed  the  Capitol  when  it  was 
''""^  almost  destroyed  by  the  Gauls?  What  preserved  it  from  the 
mighty  anns  of  Hannibal  ?  What*  in  times  nearer  our  own»  pro- 
tected the  Swiss  from  German  tyranny,  and  gave  independence 
to  Holland  in  spite  of  the  power  of  our  ancestors? 

Spaniards,  the  Junta  announces  to  you  frankly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  continent,  because  it  would  not  have  you  ignorant 
for  a  moment  of  the  new  danger  which  threatens  the  country:  they 
announce  it  in  the  confidence,  that,instead  of  being  dismayed,  you 
will  collect  new  strength,  and  show  yourselves  more  worthy  of  the 
cause  which  you  defend,  and  of  the  admiration  of  the  universe : 
they  announce  it  to  you,  because  they  know  that  the  determina^ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  is  to  be  free  at  whatever  cost ;  and  all  means 
however  violent,  all  resources  howevw  extraordinary,  all  funds 
however  privileged,  must  be  called  out  to  repd  the  enemy.  The 
ship's  treasures  must  be  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  her  in  the 
tempest  and  save  her  from  shipwreck.  Our  country  is  sinking ; 
. .  strength,  riches,  life^  wisdom,  council, . .  whatever  we  have  is 
hers.  The  victory  is  ours,  if  we  carry  on  to  the  end  of  our 
enterprise  the  sublime  enthusiasm  with  which  it  began.  The 
mass  with  which  we  must  resist  the  enemy  must  be  composed 
of  the  strength  of  all,  and  the  sacrifices  of  all;  and  then  what 
will  it  import  that  he  pours  upon  us  anew  the  legions  which  are 
now  superfluous  in  Grermany,  or  the  swarm  of  conscripts  which 
he  is  about  to  drag  from  France?  We  began  the  contest  with 
80,000  men  less ;  he  began  it  with  300,000  more.  Let  him  re- 
place them  if  he  can ;  let  him  send  or  bring  them  to  this  region 
of  death,  as  destructive  to  the  oppressors  as  to  the  oppressed } 
Adding  to  the  experience  of  two  campaigns  the  strength  of 
despair  and  of  fury,  we  will  give  to  their  phalanxes  of  banditti 
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the  earth,  fattened  with  tlieir  blood,  shall  return  to  us  with  usury  >  ^ 
the  fruits  of  which  they  have  deprived  us !  Let  the  monarchs  1810. 
of  the  North,  forgetful  of  what  they  are,  and  ol  what  they  are 
capable,  submit  to  be  the  slaves  of  this  new  Tamerlane  ;  let  thcni 
purchase  at  such  a  price  the  tranquillity  of  a  moment,  till  it 
cotTies  to  their  turn  to  be  devoured  !  What  is  this  to  us,  who  are 
a  uiigiity  people,  and  resolved  to  perish  or  to  triumph  ?  Did  we 
ask  their  consent  when,  twenty  months  ago,  we  raised  our  arms 
asrainst  the  tyrant?  Did  we  not  enter  into  the  contest  alone? 
Did  we  not  carry  it  on  for  a  campaign  alone? .  .  Nothing  which 
is  necessary  for  our  defencr  wanting.  Our  connexion  is  daily 
drawn  closer  with  America,  to  whose  assistance,  as  timely  as  it 
was  generous,  llie  mother  country  is  deeply  indebted,  and  on 
whose  zeal  and  loyalty  a  ereat  part  of  our  hope  is  founded.  The 
alliance  which  we  have  fouiK  d  with  ( iri  at  Britain  continues  and 
continue;  that  nation  hni^ind  lor  us  its  blood  and  its 
treasures,  and  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  that  of  future  ages. 
Let,  then,  intrigue,  or  tear,  prevail  with  weak  governments  and 
misled  cabinets  ;  let  them,  if  they  will,  conclude  treaties,  illusory 
on  the  part  of  him  who  grants,  and  disgraceful  on  the  part  of 
those  who  accept  them  ;  let  them,  if  they  will,  relinquish  the 
common  cause  of  civilized  nations,  and  inhumanly  abandon  their 
allies!  The  Spainsh  peuplc  nmH  stand  alone  and  erect  amid  tlie 
ruins  of  the  European  continent.  Here  has  been  drawn,never  to  be 
sheathed,  the  sword  of  hatred  against  the  execrable  tyrant;  here 
is  raised,  never  to  be  beaten  down,  the  standard  of  independence 
and  oi  justice !  Hasten  to  it,  all  ye  in.Kurope  who  will  not  live 
under  the  abominable  yoke  ;  ye  who  will  not  enter  into  a  league 
with  ini(juity  ;  ye  who  are  indignant  at  the  fatal  and  cowardly 
desertion  of  these  deliided  princes,  come  to  us  !  here  the  valiant 
shall  fmd  opportunities  of  acquiring  true  honour  ;  the  wise  and 
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CHAP,  the  virtuous  shall  obtain  respect ;  the  afflicted  shall  have  an 
asylum.    Our  cause  is  the  same  ;  the  same  shall  be  our  reward. 
1810.  Coiue  !  and,  in  despite  of  all  the  arts  and  all  the  power  of  this 
inhuiiian  despot,  we  will  render  his  star  dim,  and  form  for  our- 
selves our  own  destiny  \" 

Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this  paper;  the  total  change, 
or  rather  restoration  of  public  feeling,  which  must  have  been 
eft'ected,  before  a  Spanish  government  would  hold  up  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Dutch  to  Philip  as  a  glorious  exainj  K  to  the  Spanish 
people  ;  and  the  want  of  foresight  and  information  in  the  Junta, 
who  could  not  only  rely  upon  the  attachment  of  the  colonies,  bul 
even  venture  to  declare,  that  the  hopes  of  the  country  rested  in 
great  measure  upon  them.  But  though  the  Spanish  government 
deceived  itself  in  looking  for  hope  where  none  was  to  be  found, 
and  in  its  exaggerated  opinion  of  its  military  strength,  it  was  not 
mistaken  in  relying  upon  the  national  character,  and  that  spirit 
of  endurance  which  constituted  its  moral  strength.  L  pon  this  it 
was,  and  upon  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Peninsula,  that  those 
persons  who  from  the  commencement  looked  on  with  unshaken 
confidence  to  tlie  final  expulsion  of  the  invaders,  founded  their 
siuu  o/  judgement.  The  Continent,  notwithstanding  its  extent,  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  France,  because  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  not  such 
as  to  supply  the  want  of  magnanunity  and  of  wisdom  in  their 
rulers:  the  Tyroicse  were  subdued  notwithstanding  their  heroism, 
because,  in  so  small  a  territory  as  the  Tyrol,  numbers,  remorse- 
lessly employed,  must  necessarily  overcome  all  resistance.  But 
no  force  can  be  sutlicient  to  conquer  and  keep  in  subjection  a 
peninsula,  containing  about  170,000  square  miles,  and  twelve 
millions  of  inhabitants,  if  the  people  carry  resistance  to  the 
uttermost.  Their  armies  may  be  defeated,  their  towns  occupied, 
their  liirtresses  taken,  their  villages  burnt, ..  but  the  country  cnnnot 
be  conquered  while  the  spirit  of  the  nation  remains  unsubdued. 
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In  Spain  the  monntains  form  a  chain  of  fiistnesses  running  char 
through  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  connecting  all  its  provinces  ^^^I^ 


with  each  other.  In  such  a  country,  therefore,  when  the  war  .1810 
ceases  to  be  carried  on  by  army  against  army,  and  becomes  the 
struggle  of  a*  nation  against  its  oppressors,  pursued  incessantly 
by  night  and  day,  the  soldier,  no  longer  a(;ting  in  large  bodies, 
loses  that  confidence  which  discipline  gives  him;  while  the 
peasant,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  the  whole  advantage  which  the 
love  of  his  country',  and  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  the  sense 
of  duty,  and  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart,  give  to  the  in- 
dividual in  a  contest  between  man  and  man.  Tiie  character  of 
the  Spaniards  was  displayed  in  their  annals.  The  circumstances 
of  their  country  remained  the  same  as  when  Henri  IV.  said  of 
it,  that  it  was  a  land  wherein  a  weak  army  must  be  beaten,  and  a 
strong  one  starved.  They  who  were  neither  ignorant  of  history 
nor  of  human  nature  considered  these  things ;  and  therefore, 
from  the  commencement  of  Hie  struggle,  regarded  it  with  un- 
abated hope. 

But  never  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution 
had  the  afifairs  of  England,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world,  worn  so 
dark  an  aspect  as  at  this  time.  The  deleats  which  the  Spaniards 
had  sustained  were  far  more  disheartraing  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  because  they  evinced  that  neither  had  the  .  armies 
improved  in  discipline,  nor  the  government  profited  by  expe- 
rience. It  was  but  too  plain,  that,  notwithstanding  the  show  of 
resistance  made  at  the  Sienra  Morma,  the  kingdoms  of  Anda* 
lusia  were  in  fact  open  to  the  ^emy ;  so  supine  was  the  Central 
Junta,  as  to  make  it  even  probable  that  Cadiz  itself  might  be 
betrayed  or  surprised ;  and  if,  now  that  Buonaparte  had  no  other 
object,  he  should  march  a  great  force  against  tiie  English  in  For^ 
tugal,  there  were  few  persons  who  had  sufficient  knowledge  of 
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c  HAP.  the  conntry,  and  of  the  character  of  the  people,  to  look  onward 
^^Mi  without  dismay. 

Lord  Wellington  calculated  upon  both.  He  knew  that  man 
is  naturally  brave,  that  the  men  of  any  country  therefore  may, 
with  good  training,  be  made  good  soldiers,  and  that  if  the  Spanish 
troops  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been  under  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  the  &ult  was  not  in  the  materials,  but  in  the  composition 
of  their  armies.  The  Portugueze  were  as  proud  a  people  as  the 
Spaniards,  and  had  in  their  history  as  much  cause  for  pride ; 
but  they  were  not  so  impracticable.  The  removal  of  their  court 
removed  all  those  intrigues  and  jealousies  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  at  work ;  the  nation  felt  itself  at  this  time  dependent 
upon  England ;  but  there  was  no  humiliation  in  this ;  any  such 
sentiment  was  precluded  by  old  alliance^  the  confidence  of  here- 
ditary attachment,  and  the  consciousness  that  it  was  willing  and 
able  to  do  its  own  part  in  its  own  defence.  Whatever  measures 
the  British  government  advanced  were  cordially  adopted ;  and 
Lord  Wellington,  during  the  mortifying  inaction  to  which  he 
was  redu<^,  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  Portugueze 
troops  were  every  day  improving  in  military  habits  and  feelings, 
and  that  he  might  reckon  upon  them  in  the  nest  campaign  as  an 
efficient  force.  In  all  his  views  and  opinions  concerning  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  Marquis  Wellesley  entirely  agreed  with 
him ;  and  the  Marquis,  when  he  returned  to  England  to  take 
his  place  in  administration,  proposed  that  every  efibrt  should  be 
made  for  placing  Portugal  in  the  best  state  of  preparation.  He 
knew  that  we  might  rely  upon  the  Spaniards  for  perseverance 
through  all  reverses  and  under  every  disadvantage;  but  it  was 
on  the  Portugueze  that  we  must  place  our  trust  for  regular  and 
effectual  co-operation. 
When  parliament  assembled  this  was  referred  to  in  the  king's 
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speech.    "  The  eftbrts,"  it  was  saidt "  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  CHAP. 
protectioD  of  Portugal,  had  been  powerfully  aided  by  the  con-  ^^J^ 
fidence  which  the  Prince  Begent  had  reposed  in  his  majesty,  1810. 
and  by  the  co-operation  of  the  local  government,  and  of  the 
people  of  that  country.    The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  that 
kingdom,  and  the  glorious  victory  of  Talavera,  had  contributed 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy.   The  Spanish  government 
had  now,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
determined  to  assemble  the  general  and  extraordinary  Cortes  of 
the  nation.   This  measure,  his  majesty  trusted,  would  give  fresh 
animation  and  vigour  to  the  councils  and  the  arms  of  Spain,  and 
successfully  direct  the  energies  and  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  legitimate  monarchy,  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate deliverance  of  their  country.   The  most  important  con-- 
siderations  of  policy  and  of  good  faith  required,  that  as  long  as 
this  great  cause  could  V)e  maintained  with  a  prospect  of  success, 
it  should  be  supported,  according  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  contest,  by  the  strenuous  and  continued  assistance 
of  the  power  and  resources  of  Great  Britain/' 

In  the  debates  which  ensued  it  was  a  melancholy  thing  to 
see  how  strongly  the  spirit  of  opposition  manifested  itself  even 
in  those  persons  whose  opinions  and  feelings  regarding  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  the  war  were  in  entire  sympathy  with 
the  government.  Earl  St  Vincent  inveighed  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  the  ministers,  to  whose  ignorance  and  incapacity,  nuM, 
to  whose  weakness,  infatuation,  and  stupidity,  he  said,  all  our 
disasters  and  disgrace  were  owing.  After  panegyrizing  Sir  John 
Moore  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  commanded  an  army, 
he  spoke  of  the  battle  of  Talavera  as  a  victory  which  had  been 
purchased  with  the  useless  expenditure  of  our  best  blood,  which 
led  to  no  advantage,  and  which  had  had  all  the  consequences  of 
defeat  ^*  It  is  high  tune^''  said  he,   that  parliament  should  adopt 
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CHAP.  Strong  measures,  or  the  voice  of  the  country  will  resound  like 

XXVII  . 

thunder  in  their  ears.  Any  body  may  be  a  minister  now :  they 
1810.  pop  in,  and  they  pop  out,  like  the  man  and  woman  in  a  peasant's 
barometer ;  they  rise  up  like  tadpoles ;  they  may  be  compared 
to  wasps,  to  hornets,  to  locusts ;  they  send  forth  their  pestilential 
breath  over  the  whole  country,  and  nip  and  destroy  every  foir 
flower  in  the  land.  The  conduct  of  his  majesty's  government 
has  led  to  the  most  frightful  disasters,  which  are  nowhere  ex- 
ceeded in  the  annals  of  history.  The  country  is  in  that  state 
which  makes  peace  inevitable ;  it  will  be  compelled  to  make 
peace,  however  disadvantageous,  because  it  will  be  unable  to 
maintain  d  war  so  shamefully  misconducted  and  so  disastrous  in 
its  consequences." 
igii^crm.  Lord  Grenville  spake  in  a  similar  temper.  The  day  must 
come,  he  said,  when  ministers  would  have  to  render  an  account 
to  parliament  of  the  treasures  which  they  had  wasfed,  and  the 
lives  which  they  had  sacrificed.  Their  measures  had  uniformly 
failed,  and  presented  nothing  but  an  unbroken  series  of  dis- 
graceful, irremediable  failures.  And  yet  they  had  the  confidence, 
the  unblushing  confidence,  to  tell  us  of  a  victory  1  Gilded  dis- 
asters were  called  splendid  victories,  and  the  cypress  that  droops 
over  the  tombs  of  our  gallant  defenders,  whose  lives  have  been 
uselessly  sacrificed,  was  to  be  denominated  blooming  laurels  1  He 
spake  of  what  might  have  been  done  if  an  army  had  been  sent 
either  toTrieste  or  to  the  north  of  Germai^y ;  condemned  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition,  as  the  plan  and  execution  of  that  miserable 
enterprise  deserved,  and  pronounced  a  condemnation  not  less 
unqualified  upon  the  plans  which  had  been  pmvued  in  Spain, 
where,  he  said,  they  had  persisted  in  expecting  co-opemtion 
from  an  armed  peasantry,  persevering  in  error  after  the  absurdity 
of  such  an  expectation  had  been  proved.  Why  too  had  the 
army  in  that  country  been  exposed  in  unhealthy  situations  I  But 
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the  Lords  had  a  duty  to  perform ;  having  seen  what  had  taken  chap. 
place  before  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  could  not  exculpate  ^f^^* 
themselves  for  having  continued  to  repose  confidence  in  such 
ministers.  They  must  exert  themsehcs  in  tins  nuist  numinent 
crisis  oi'  their  country.  **  You  cannot  be  ignorant,  said  he, 
**  of  its  tremendous  situation,  and  where  can  you  look  ^  To  the 
government !  See  it,  my  Lords,  broken,  distracted,  incompetent, 
incapable  of  exerting  any  energy,  or  inspiring  any  confidence! 
It  is  not  from  the  government  that  our  deliverance  is  to  be 
expected  ;  it  must  be  found,  if  it  be  found  at  all,  in  your  own 
energy  and  in  your  own  patriotism."  And  he  concluded  with 
moving  as  an  amendment  to  the  address,  that  vigorous  and 
efiectiial  proceedings  should  be  instituted,  as  the  only  atonement 
which  could  be  made  to  an  injured  people ! 

The  language  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  ^ 
was  not  more  temperate.  Lord  Wellington's  exploits  at  Tala^ 
vera,"  said  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ward,  left  the  cause  of  Spain 
as  desperate  as  they  found  it,  and  in  their  consequences  re- 
sembled not  victories,  but  defeats.  For  by  what  more  disastrous 
consequences  could  defeat  have  been  followed,  than  by  a  pre* 
cipitate  retreat,  by  the  loss  of  2000  men  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy  upon  fliat  spot  where  they  had  just  fought  and  conquered, 
but  fought  and  conquered  in  vain ;  that  spot  which,  as  it  were  in 
mockery  to  them,  we  had  endeavoured  to  p^petuate  in  the 
name  of  the  general?  By  what  worse  could  it  have  been'  fol- 
lowed than  by  the  loss  of  all  footing  in  Spain,  the  ruin  of  another 
army,  and  the  virtual  renunciation  of  all  the  objects  of  the  war  ? 
William  III.  used  by  his  skilful  generalship  to  render  defeat 
harmless, . .  our  generals  made  victory  itself  unavailing." 

Mr.  Fonsonby  said  it  was  a  crisis  which  called  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  to  put  forth  its  penal  powers ;  and  that  had 
he  a  choice  between  punishment  and  pardon,  he  should  prefer 
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CHAP,  punishment,  because  the  circumstances  of  the  countr\  iuipe- 
^^^^'j  riously  required  some  solemn  example.  Mr.  Whitbread  directed 
1810.  the  force  of  his  invective  against  ^MarcjuisAVeUesley.  "To  Spain," 
y*"""^''  he  said,  "  he  had  gone,  after  dehiys  which  ought  to  be  accounted 
^jr»«.  ^^j.,  ^^^^j  ^^1^^^  vverehis  services  Av  hen  he  got  there  ?  Why,  he  went 

through  the  mummery  of  dancing  on  tlie  French  Hag !  He  visited 
the  Junta,  went  throuch  all  the  routine  of  etiquette  and  politics, 
made  a  speech  about  retorm,  took  his  gla>>  alter  dinner,  and 
religiously  toasted  the  Pope.  On  his  return,  of  course,  when 
the  places  were  going,  he  came  in  for  his  share,  and  made  one 
of  the  administration  which  the  Chaiici  llor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  at  length  compiled  ;  but  in  what  manner  had  he  compiled 
it  ?  His  first  application  was  to  two  noble  lords,  with  whose 
principles  he  had  been  at  war  all  his  political  life  :  they  rejected 
the  tender  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  dignify,  and  the  rebuff 
which  they  gave  would  have  daunted  any  man  of  less  temerity 
than  himself.  There  was  not  a  man,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Land's  End,  who  did  not  pronounce  him  and  his  administration 
weak,  incapable,  and  insufhcient  Even  with  the  addition  of 
the  two  colleagues  who  had  deserted  them  they  were  feeble,  but 
they  then  stood  on  a  principle,  or  rather  in  opposition  to  a  prin- 
ciple ;  but  now,  having  been  rejected  by  all  who  were  worthy, 
the  weak,  and  old,  and  infirm,  were  collected  from  the  hedges 
and  high  roads,  and  consorted  with  for  want  of  better. 

Let  our  relative  situation  with  the  enemy,"  he  pursued,  "  be 
well  considered  1  Austria  gone,  the  French  force  concentrated, 
and  Spain  their  only  object.  We  are  told  that  Portugal  may  be 
defended  by  30,000  men ;  but  would  not  Buonaparte  know  our 
force  to  a  drummer?  and  where  we  had  30,000  he  would  have 
three  score.  Who  would  struggle  against  such  fearful  odds? 
We  held  our  ground  in  that  country  just  at  the  will  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  at  his  option  he  could  drive  ns  out  of  it  And 
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what  could  we  expect  from  our  j  tresent  ministry,  .  .  or  rather  from  CHAP, 
a  single  man,  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  ExrViequcr,  in  fact,  stood  ^^^^ 
alone  ?  Marquis  Wellesley,  of  whom  such  account  had  been  1810. 
made,  might  be  considered  as  completely  insignificant.  Who 
was  he?  The  governor  of  India,  .  .  the  man  who  had  scarcely 
escaped  the  censure  of  that  house  for  his  c  i  ik  1  tyninny  I  the  man 
who  had  assailed  tiie  press,  that  sacred  palladium  of  the  people  I 
the  friend  of  despotism !  the  foe  to  liberty  !  Could  this  man  say 
to  Buonaparte,  in  the  noble  indignation  of  insulted  virtue,  *  I 
have  not  done  as  you  have  !'  Alas  !  if  such  a  man  had  ^ti  i  riLzth, 
he  would  indeed  be  a  fearful  acquisition  to  such  a  government ; 
but  he  was  known,  and  therefore  weak  and  harmless.  Peace," 
Air.  Whitbread  concluded,  "  should  be  the  cry  of  the  nation. 
Peace,  .  .  particularly  because  the  thraldom  of  millions  of  our 
fellow-subjects  was  tke  tenure  by  which  this  incapable  junto 
held  their  offices." 

Mr.  Perceval  replied  to  this  speech  in  all  its  parts.  "  As  to 
the  situation,"  he  said,  "  which  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  in  his 
^rajf'sty's  council,  he  must  state,  in  the  most  explicit  mnnner, 
that  it  was  not  an  object  of  his  own  desire  ;  on  the  <  nntrary,  if 
his  wishes  had  been  realized,  another  person  would  then  have 
held  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  \\  hen,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's directions,  he  had  applied  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville, 
for  the  purpose  of  forminir  nn  extended  administration,  the  first 
proposition  which  he  should  have  made  to  them,  if  they  had 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  statin?  it.  would  have  Ik  cu,  that  it 
should  be  left  to  themselves  to  determine  who  should  be  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury."  This  was  a  confessi<jn  of  weakness  : 
twelve  months  before,  Mr.  Perceval  was  struiii:  in  tin  ojiiriiun  of 
the  jieojdo  ;  but  now  the  deplorable  VV  alchercn  expedition  hung 
about  limi  like  a  mill-stone,  and,  even  in  his  own  teelings, 
weighed  him  down.   Having  said  what  he  could  in  defence  of 
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CHAP,  that  expedition,  he  rose  into  a  higher  strain,  when  speaking  of 
^^^[^  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unjust  and  unfcelincr  manner  in  which 
1810.  their  conduct  had  been  re])resented.    "  M  as  it  liberal,"  he  said, 
jMBMri,.  ti         ^j^g  defenders  of  /ara^oxa  and  Gcrona  should  be  said  to 
ha\  e  displayed  no  generosity,  no  enthusiasm,  no  patriotism  / 
Well,  indeed,  miiiht  those  persons  censure  what  was  done  to  aid 
the  Spanish  cause,  who  could  assert  that  the  cause  did  not 
deserve  success  !    ]iut  neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modern  history 
could  an  example  be  found  of  a  country  maintaining  a  contest 
like  that  which  this  degraded  Spain,  and  this  degraded  Spanish 
government,  had  so  long  supj^orted.     Never,  in  recent  times, 
had  250,000  Frenchmen  been  so  long  in  a  country  without  sub- 
duing it.    Spain  was  not  subdued  ;  but  what  etVect  upon  the 
Spaniards  such  language  as  had  been  used  that  oight  might  pro- 
duce, it  was  impossible  to  predict!" 
ruifof  When  a  vote  of  thanks  to  I-ord  Wellington  was  moved  in  the 

thankt  to 

i^'nT^'^  House  of  Lords,  it  was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Su  hoik,  who  argued 

mI^^s!^.  ^^^^  ^^^^  mode  of  assisting  Spain  \vas  by  a  tloatin^  force, 
which  might  be  landed  wherever  it  could  be  most  useful  ;  by  such 
a  mode  of  warfare,  he  said,  Gerona,  during  its  long  and  glorious 

SariGroi.  dcfcucc,  might  have  been  relieved.  F-arl  (jrosvenor  also  op- 
posed  the  vote,  and  made  some  judicious  remarks  upon  the 
practice  of  raising  men  to  the  peerage  whose  fortunes  were  not 
adequate  to  support  the  rank.  The  ends  of  military  fame,  he 
said,  would  be  better  promoted  if  ditferent  orders  of  military 
merit  were  established  ;  the  same  spirit  of  valour  might  be 
excited,  and  all  inconveniences  to  the  constitution  avoided. 

£aH Crest.  Earl  Grey  denied  that  the  battle  of  Talavera  was  a  victory  :  it 
had  been  trumpeted  as  such,  he  said,  by  ministers,  but  in  so 
doing  they  had  practised  an  unworthy  deception.  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  betrayed  want  of  capacity  and  want  of  skill ;  the 
coQse(^ueuces  had  been  most  disastrous,  nor  did  we  yet  know  the 
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extent  of  the  evil. '  One  army  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  chap. 
into  Portugal,  where  he  feared  it  was  in  a  very  critical  situation,  v^,^^^ 
and  where,  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  position  which  it  oc-  1810. 
cupied,  disease  had  made  such  an  alarming  progress  among  the  ^^^"^ 
troops,  that  he  believed  their  numbers  did  not  at  that  time  • 
exceed  900Q  effective  men. 

Marquis  Wellesley  replied,  that  he  knew  the  circumstances 
which  had  influenced  his  brother  in  all  his  movements  during 
the  campaign,  and  the  plain  statement  of  those  circumstances 
triumphantly  vindicated  him.  "Against  strange  mismanagement," 
he  said,  "  such  unlocked  for,  such  unaccountable  casualties  as 
had  occun-ed  during  that  campaign,  and  frustrated  a  plan  so 
wisely  contrived,  no  human  prudence  on  Sir  Ai  ilmr's  part  could 
provide.  Ctincerning  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
Eoverrmii  111  uf  Spain,  his  opinions,"  he  continued,  *'  were  not 
uiikiiowii.  But  it  surely  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Spain  could 
reach  at  once  the  vigour  of  a  free  government,  just  emerging  ;is 
she  was  from  that  dreadful  oppression  whicii  had  broken  down 
the  faculties  of  her  people,  .  .  from  tliose  inveterate  habits  and 
ancient  prejudices  which  had  so  long  contracted  her  views  and 
retarded  her  improvement,  and  from  the  disconnexion  and  dis- 
union between  her  dillerent  provinces.  The  change  which  was 
desired  could  not  be  the  work  of  u  day.  But  were  we  therefore 
to  desert  the  Spaniards  in  this  crisis  of  their  fortunes,  and  aban* 
don  them  to  the  mercy  of  their  invaders  ? .  .  As  for  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  and  followed  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
nothing  more  perhaps,  in  a  military  sense,  could  be  said  of  the 
result,  than  that  the  British  troops  had  repulsed  the  attack  of  a 
French  army  almost  double  their  numbers,  the  efforts  of  which 
had  been  chiefly  directed  against  them.  But  was  there  no  skill, 
no  bravery,  no  perseverance  displayed  in  the  mode  in  which 
that  repulse  was  effected  ?  Did  no  glory  redound  from  it  to 
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CHAP,  the  British  arms  ?  Had  it  not  been  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
^^^^^  enemy,  as  the  severest  check  they  had  yet  sustained  ?  That  vic- 
1810.  tory  had  saved  the  south  of  Spain  from  absolute  destruction,  had 
afforded  time  for  Portugal  to  or^puiise  her  army,  and  had  enabled 
•  Lord  Wellington  to  take  a  position  where  he  miglit  derive  8Up> 
plies  from  Spain,  at  the  same  time  that  he  drew  nearer  to  his 
own  magazines.  He  should  not  attempt  to  diminish  the  disasters 
which  afterwards  befel  the  Spanish  armies ;  both  his  noble  bro* 
ther  and  himself  had  earnestly  advised  them  to  keep  on  the  de- 
fensive ;  but,  flushed  with  the  victory  of  Talavera,  and  too  san- 
guine of  success,  they  advanced  at  all  points,  and  the  result  had 
fatally  justified  the  propriety  of  the  advice  which  had  been  given 
them.  This,  however,  was  not  the  present  subject.  It  was 
enou2;h  for  him  to  have  shown  that  Lord  Wellington  had  ai^ 
rested  the  progress  of  the  French  armies  into  the  south  of  Spain* 
and  procured  a  breathing  time  for  Portugal ;  that  country  was 
placed  in  a  greater  degree  of  security  than  at  any  time  since  it 
had  been  menaced  by  France,  and  such  essential  improvements 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Portugoeie  amy,  that  it  would 
be  enabled  effectually  to  co-operate  with  the  British  troops. 
These  advantages  were  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Wellington ; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  his  brother  was  as  justly 
entitled  to  every  distinction  which  his  sovereign  had  conferred, 
and  to  every  honour  and  reward  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
that  house  to  bestow,  as  any  noble  lord  who  for  his  personal 
services  had  obtained  the  same  distinctions,  or  who  sat  there  by 
descent  from  his  illustrious  ancestors." 

To  this  temperate  and  able  speech,  which  showed  that 
means  had  been  taken  with  due  foresight,  and  that  with  due 
uriGnn.  perscvcrance  there  was  a  well-grounded  hope  of  success,  Lord 
Grenville  replied  bv  arguing  from  the  misconduct  of  the  Spanish 
ministers  against  our  own.  "  Let  the  house*"  he  said, consider 
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how  much  dependence  the  administration  had  placed  upon  such  CHAP, 
a  government  as  that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  then  atk  themselves 
if  they  could  be  jostified  in  supporting  them  in  a  continuance  1810. 
of  error.  We  were  now  told  that  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon 
the  co-operation  of  the  Portugueze ;  but  they  ought  to  judge  of 
the  future  from  the  past,  to  recollect  that  for  want  of  co-operation 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  retreat,  and  that  the  remnant  of 
the  army  was  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  in  which  it  was  placed 
by  its  advance  to  Talavera.'' 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  opposed  in  like  manner  in  the  House  ^  <• 
of  Commons.  General  Tarleton  said,  that  Lord  Wellington's  (i  '^^"' 
dispatches  were  vain-glorious,  partial,  and  incorrect ;  that  he  had 
been  deficient  in  information  concerning  the  amount  and  si* 
tuation  of  Soulf  s  army ;  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  a 
precipitate  retreat,  after  abandoning  his  sick  and  wounded- 
Mr.  Whitbread  affirmed,  that  the  battle  had  been  more  a  repulse 
than  a  victory ;  nor  could  he,  he  said,  withhold  a  tear,  when  he 
thought  of  the  British  blood  which  had  been  spilt  in  sacri6ce  to 
incapacity  and  folly.  The  consequence  of  the  battle  was,  that 
the  army  had  no  other  retreat  than  that  through  Dcleitos;!,  :ind 
their  condition  during  that  retreat  was  such,  that  many  hundred 
perished  on  the  road  from  lannne.  The  Spanish  cause,  he  con- 
cluded, was  now  more  hopeless  than  ever.  But  the  motion  re- 
ceived a  powerful  support  from  Mr.  ^\  mdham,  who,  setting  all 
party  views  a>idc,  to  Honed  the  feelings  of  his  own  generous 
nature.  '*  The  unproductive  coubcquences  of  this  victory,"  he 
said,  .  .  "  for  a  victory  it  wa<;,  and  a  i^lorious  victor5%  .  .  were  not 
to  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  lutlitary  renown  which  we  hnd 
gained.  Ten  or  lilteen  years  ago,  it  was  thought  on  th*  foii- 
tnient  that  we  might  do  sonu  tliin<r  at  sea,  .  .  tliat  an  Knglislmian 
was  a  sort  of  sea-animal ;  but  our  army  was  considered  as  no- 
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CHAi'.  thing.    Our  achievements  in  Egvpt  first  entitled  us  to  the  name 
y^^^  of  a  military  power ;  tlie  battle  of  Maida  conlirmed  it ;  and  he 
1810.  would  not  give  the  l)attk's  of  \  iraeiro,  Coruna,  and  Talavera, 
"' '~  '~  for  a  whole  Arcliipelago  of  sugar  islands." 

The  vote  was  carried  in  both  houses  without  a  division. 


VtUdfor 

Mwa.         ^i^p  opposition  tried  their  strength  in  the  House  of  Com 


■w^'*'  mons  upon  the  King's  messace,  recommending  that  a  pension 
of  '2(XK)/.  should  be  settled  ujmn  Lord  Wellington,  and  tlie  two 
next  heirs  to  his  title  in  succession.  **  With  the  <i;rant  of  the 
peerage, '  Mr.  Calcraft  said,  "  that  house  had  uotiiins;  to  do  ;  he^ 
was  sorry  it  had  been  conferred ;  but  though  there  was  no  remedy 
for  it,  the  house  ought  not  to  add  to  it  the  pension.  Pensions 
and  thanks  might  be  voted,  but  they  could  not  permanently 
blind  the  country;  whatever  the  public  opimun  niiiiht  be  now, 
it  would  not  bo  w  ith  ministers  upon  this  subject  a  month  hence, 
when  the  whole  fruits  of  Lord  ^V'^ellington's  victories  and  cam- 
paigns would  dcvcloj)e  themselves  to  public  view.  It  was 
mournful  and  alarming  to  hear  that  Lord  Wellington  had  said 
he  could  defend  Portugal  with  .>(),000  men,  provided  30,000  of 
them  were  Hritish  ;  for  it  the  Fr(  nch  were  in  earnest  in  their 
designs  ujion  that  country,  before  three  months  ]A)rd  W^elling- 
toTi  and  his  army  would  be  in  En<rland.  Neither  Portugal  nor 
any  other  country  could  be  defended  by  victories  like  that  of 
Talavera." 

It  was  said  by  General  Craufurd,  a  peerage  might  be  an 
incumbrance  to  Lord  Wellington  without  a  pension.  General 
Loftus  also  rcni. li  ked,  that  he  had  always  been  one  of  the  most 
liberal  men  la  existence,  and  the  state  of  his  circumstances  was 
therefore,  he  imagined,  lar  from  suflicient  l^or  the  support  of  tlie 
^^^^  dignity  to  which  he  was  elevated.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  took 
this  occasion  for  touching  a  popular  note.    '  ii  Lord  W^elling- 
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toll's  liberality,"  he  said, "  had  brought  him  into  difficulty  or  debt, 
who  was  it  whom  they  called  upon  to  free  him  from  the  incum-  ^^^^^^^^ 
brance? . .  the  people ; . .  who  already  owed  debts  enough,  not  in  1810. 
consequence  of  any  prodigality  of  their  own,  but  through  the  , 
impositions  of  their  representatives.  As  to  the  military  part  of 
the  question,  he  could  only  say,  that  the  result  was  failure, . . 
failure  as  complete  as  failure  could  be.  But  even  if  the  occasion 
had  been  such  as  to  deserve  reward,  he  should  object  to  making 
any  appeal  for  that  purpose  to  the  people's  purse.  What  was 
become  of  the  patronage  of  the  government?  Where  were  the 
sinecures,  which  were  always  defended  because  they  aftbrded  a 
fund  for  such  purposes  as  these  ?  Yet  application  was  made  to 
the  people, . .  and  this  by  a  government  who,  M'hile  they  per- 
petually threw  the  burden  upon  the  people,  had  greater  means 
of  rewarding  merit  at  their  disposal  than  all  the  combined  merit 
of  Europe  could  possibly  exhaust." 

The  same  strain  of  argument  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Whitbread.  ^/^J^ 
It  was  often  argued,"  he  said,  "  that  the  expectation  of  one  of 
diose  great  places  fallinf?  in  satisfied  many  a  claimant :  if  so, 
why  should  not  Lord  Wellington  wait  for  one  of  them?  It  was 
an  important  part  of  the  question,  whether,  supposing  the  peer- 
age to  have  been  merited,  the  circumstances  of  the  new  peer  were 
such  as  to  require  the  pension  ;  for  if  they  were  not,  it  would  be 
a  scandalous  waste  of  the  public  money.  Nor  was  it  necessarily 
to  follow,  that  whenever  the  king  was  advised  to  grant  a  peerage 
to  any  officer,  the  House  of  Commons  was  bound  to  vote  him  a  > 
pension.'* 

This  produced  from  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  a  statement  of  his 
brother's  fortune.   Mr.  Wilberforce  then  appealed  to  the  house,  ^'i  ^ 
whether,  if  Lord  Wellington  had  devoted  the  grcsit  talents  which 
confessedly  belonged  to  him  to  the  bar,  or  to  any  other  liberal  pur- 
suit, he  would  not  have  rendered  them  infinitely  more  productive 
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CHAP,  than  it  appeared  that  he  had  done  by  actively  employing  them  in 
the  service  of  his  country  ?  and  he  protested  a^^aiDsttheuojustand 

1810.  impolitic  illiberality  of  opposing  such  a  grant  upon  such  grounds. 

J[^J^„]  The  same  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Canning.  *'  The  vic- 
tories  of  Lord  A\'ellington,"  he  said,  "  had  re-established  our 
military  character,  and  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  country, 
which  was  before  in  abeyance.  If  the  system  of  bestowing  the 
peerage  was  to  be  entirely  changed,  and  the  House  of  Lords  to 
be  peopled  only  by  the  successors  to  hereditary  honours,  Lord 
Wellington  certainly  would  not  be  found  there.  But  he  would 
not  do  that  noble  body  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  it  was  a 
mere  stagnant  lake  of  collected  honours :  it  was  to  be  occa- 
sioDally  refreshed  by  fresh  streams.  It  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  to  confer  the  honour  of  the  peerage  ;  it  was  the  duty 
of  that  house  to  give  it  honour  and  independence.  The  question 
was,  whether  they  would  enable  Lord  "Wellington  to  take  his 
seat  with  the  proudest  peer  in  the  other  house,  or  whether  they 
would  send  him  there  with  the  avowed  intention  that  it  was  only 
to  the  crown  he  was  to  look  for  support  It  was  their  duty  to 
take  care  if  the  crown  made  a  peer,  that  it  should  not  make  a 
generation  of  peers  wholly  dependent  on  its  favour  for  their 
support" 

Thctpm-  ^  There  was  a  great  majority  upon  this  question,  213  voting 
}xiiii'm  grant,  10()  against  it.  liut  the  current  of  popular  opinion 

fottiim.  ju  ^jje  metropolis  set  in  with  the  opposition  at  this  time ;  for  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  like  a  pestilential  vapour,  clouded  the 
whole  political  horizon.  The  common  council  presented  a  pe- 
tition against  the  pension:  a  mensnrp  so  extraordinary,  they 
said,  in  the  present  state  of  the  ( ounti  v,  and  under  till  the  attiict- 
ing  circumstances  attt  [uling  our  armies  in  Spam  and  Portugal 
under  that  othcer  s  command,  could  not  but  prove  highly  in- 
jurious in  its  consequences,  and  no  less  grievous  than  irritating 
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to  the  nation  at  large.  In  the  tnilitaiy  conduct  of  Lord  Welling-  CHAP, 
ton,  the  lord  mayor  and  common  council  added,  they  did  not 


recognise  any  claims  to  national  remnneration ;  and  they  con-  I'siO. 
ceived  it  to  be  a  high  aggravation  of  the  misconduct  of  \a& 
majesty's  unprincipled  and  incapable  advisers,  that  they  lUid, 
in  contempt  and  defiance  of  public  opinion,  recommended  this 
grant  to  parliament  There  was  neither  reason  nor  justice  in 
making  it,  and  therefore  they  prayed  that  it  might  not  pass  into 
a  lav.  When  the  second  reading  was  moved,  Mr.  Whitbread 
said  he  trusted  that  as  this  petition  had  been  presented,  the 
minister  would  not  press  it  that  day.  Mr.  Perceval  replied  he 
saw  no  necessity  for  any  such  forbearance,  and  the  bill  passed 
by  a  great  majority,  106  dividing  against  36. 

In  these  debates  ministers*  were  completely  triumphant. 
Some  of  their  opponents  accused  them  of  having  done  too  much, 
others  of  having  done  too  little,  and  some  would  fain  have  per- 
suaded the  people  of  Great  ErUain,  that  our  aniiy  had  obtained 
no  victory  at  1  aiavera.  The  charge  of  having  taken  no  mea- 
sures for  conciliating  the  Spaniards,  by  obtaining  for  them  a 
restoration  of  those  political  rights  which  had  been  so  long  with- 
held, was  abundantly  disproved  by  the  papers  laid  before  par- 
liament There  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Frere,  and 
Marquis  AVellesley,  had  each  pressed  upon  the  existinnr  crovern- 
ment  the  necessity  of  convoking  the  Cortes.  1  he  ivoal  LD  or 
which  the  ministry  had  committed,  was  in  their  neglect  of  Ca- 
talonia. In  the  commencement  of  the  sli  iiggle  this  fault  was 
not  imputable  to  them,  but  to  the  general,  who  disobeyed  his 
instructions  to  convey  his  army  to  that  most  important  scene  of 
operations :  the  effects  of  that  fatal  error  were  to  a  certain  extent 
irremediable ;  but  no  subsequent  attempt  was  made,  and  the 
French  were  suffered  to  take  fortress  after  fortress,  without  an 
eftbrt  on  our  part  to  relieve  them.   Still  the  conduct  of  admini- 
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CHAP,  stration  toward  Spain  was  far  more  worthy  of  commendation 
^^^^^  than  of  censure  ;  if  not  without  error,  if  not  always  sncceesliil^ 
181<X  it  had  unifonniy  been  brave  and  generous:  we  had  every  motive 
"^"^^^  of  policy  for  assisting  the  Spaniards  in  their  struggle,  but  the 
assistance  was  given  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  nation  which 
gave,  and  of  the  noble  people  who  received  it. 

The  result  of  any  discussion  upon  this  subject  was  antici> 
pated  by  the  public ;  they,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  factious 
news-writers,  and  journalists  of  higher  pretensions,  whose  want 
of  feeling  was  more  disgraceful  even  than  their  want  of  foresight, 
continued  to  feel  concerning  Spain  like  freemen  and  like  En- 
glishmen. Nor  was  Mr.  Windham  the  only  member  of  opposition 
who  expressed  this  sentiment.  When  In  the  course  of  the  session 
M^"*"/  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  for  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
jHnet.  ministers  for  rashness  and  ignorance,  the  strong  bias  of  party 
spirit  did  not  prevent  Uim  from  rendering  justice,  in  some  re- 
spects, both  to  his  own  countrymen  and  to  Spain.  "  Whatever 
he  might  think  of  the  policy  which  led  to  tiie  battle  of  Talavera," 
he  said,  "  or  of  its  consequences,  he  should  ever  contemplate 
the  action  itself  as  a  proud  monuinrnt  of  glory  to  the  general 
who  commanded,  and  to  the  army  who  won  that  ever-in(?morab!e 
day.  No  success,  he  affirmed,  could  be  expected  in  Spam  under 
such  a  government,  or  with  nrmies  so  constituted  and  com- 
manded as  the  Spanish  armies,  or  where  supplies  could  not  be 
procured ;  these  things  ought  to  have  been  known ;  but  these 
things  were  no  reflection  on  the  Spanish  national  character. 
The  Spaniards  had  displayed  acts  of  the  most  splendid  heroism 
which  had  ever  been  recorded ;  they  had  converted  the  walls  of 
Zaragoza  and  Gerona  into  fortifications  almost  impregnable. 
Their  disasters  were  imputable,  not  to  the  people^  but  to  those 
who  could  suppose  that  a  junta  of  persons  pot  together  in  any 
manner  composed  a  government,  and  that  a  crowd  of  men  col- 
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lected  in  any  way  was  an  amy.  Still  he  wbb  ready  to  confide  in  chap. 
the  Spanish  people,  and  to  believe  that  much  might  yet  be  done  ^^^^Y^ 


by  their  efforts ;  and  he  cherished  the  hope«  and  would  cherish  isio. 
it  to  the  last,  that  if  ever  Europe  was  saved,  our  own  country 
would  be  an  important  agent  in  that  great  event  But  it  was  not 
by  co-operating  in  rash  expeditions  with  such  armies  as  that  of 

Cuesta/' 

Lord  Holland  spoke  to  the  same  purport,  while  the  intent  of  ^ 
his  speech  was  to  fix  a  censure  on  the  ministers.  He  condemned 
them  for  liaving  sent  out  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Frere  without 
adequate  instructions,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  most  im- 
portant point,  the  arrangement  of  a  system  for  redressing  the 
grievances  oi  the  Spanish  people  and  restoring  their  rights.  But 
on  that  point  the  British  government  w.ih  fully  justified.  He 
condemned  them  also  for  neither  having  sent  an  adequate  force, 
nor  given  proper  instructions,  nor  made  adequate  provision  for 
that  force  which  they  did  send  :  but  the  event  had  shown,  that  a 
larger  force  had  been  sent  than  could  be  provided,  in  the  in- 
experienced state  of  our  own  commissariat,  and  in  the  disordered 
stfite  of  Spain.  He  said  thai  ministers  ought  equally  to  be  con- 
demned by  those  who  disapproved  of  our  interposing  at  all  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  by  those  who  were  most  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  Spaniards :  if,  indeed,  there  was  any  difference, 
the  friends  of  Spain  must  condemn  them  most,  because  they 
were  peculiarly  mortified  by  the  disappointment  of  their  wishes, 
a  disappointment  which  the  misjudging  policy  of  these  ministers 
had  produced.  He  was  one  who  had  felt  this  mortification,  for 
no  event  had  ever  excited  a  livelier  interest  in  his  mind,  not  even 
the  dawn  of  the  French  revolution.  But  having  thus  spoken  to 
justify  the  vote  of  censure  which  he  was  about  to  give,  Lord 
Holland  argued  in  defence  of  the  principle  which  his  own  party 
vehemently  and  even  virulently  opposed.   He  dwelt  upon  the 
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CHAP,  importance  of  supportiriG:  Spain  to  the  utmost,  and  upon  the 
^^^^  perilous  facilities  which  Cadis  and  Lisbon  would  afford  for  the 
18 10.  invasion  of  Ireland,  if  those  ports  were  suffered  to  fall  into  the 
~  ^'  hands  of  the  French.    If,  after  all  efforts,  he  said,  Spain  should 
ultimately  be  subdued,  his  advice  was,  that  we  should  promote 
the  cstabUshment  of  such  a  system  of  gorernment  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  as  good  statesmen  could  approve,  the  only  system  which 
ought  to  be  approved  in  any  country,  a  system  founded  upon  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people. 

Marquis  Wellesley  replied  to  the  general  attack  which  was 
made  upon  ministers,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  reputation  as 
a  statesman.  He  pointed  out  the  solid  advantages  which  had 
been  gained  during  the  last  campaign,  by  securing  Portugal, 
and  giving  time  for  the  Portugueze  to  form  an  army,  which  was 
now  in  a  state  to  co-operate  with  the  British  troops ;  he  showed 
also  what  advantages  had  been  gained  to  the  Spaniards,  had  the 
Junta  known  how  to  profit  by  them,  or  followed  the  advice  which 
both  he  himself  and  Lord  Wellington  had  pressed  upon  them  in 
vain.  Then,  in  a  clear  and  masterly  manner,  he  enforced  the 
du^  and  necessity  of  supporting  the  cause  of  Spain.  "Justly," 
he  said,  **  had  it  been  stated  by  the  noble  Marquis,  that  if  ever 
Europe  vns  to  be  delivered,  England  must  be  the  great  agent  in 
her  deliverance ;  and  justly  he  might  have  added,  thai  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  e£fecting  that  deliverance  opened,  when  Spain 
magnanimously  rose  to  resist  the  most  flagrant  usurpation  of 
which  history  records  an  example.  Not  only  were  we  called 
upon  by  the  splendour,  the  glory,  the  majesty  of  the  Spanish 
cause,  to  lend  our  aid ;  a  principle  of  self-preservation  called 
upon  us  also :  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  Spain  afforded  us  the 
best  chance  of  providing  for  our  own  security,  by  keeping  out 
of  .the  hands  of  France  the  naval  means  of  Spain,  which  Buona- 
parte was  so  eager  to  grasp,  knowing  they  were  the  most  effectual 
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weapons  he  could  wield  against  the  prosperity  and  the  power  of  CHA1\ 
Great  Britain.  The  views  of  Buonaparte,  in  his  endeavours  to 
subjugate  Spain,  were  obvious,  even  to  superficial  observers.  1810. 
The  old  govemm^t  had  placed  at  his  disposal  the  resources  of  ^'"^^ 
that  country,  but  the  old  government  was  feeble  and  effete ;  ajid, 
however  subservient  to  his  will,  he  knew  it  was  an  instrument 
which  he  could  not  pitch  to  the 'tone  of  his  designs.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  seize  upon  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  to  establish 
in  it  a  government  of  his  own.  He  may  have  been  prompted 
to  this  partly  by  his  hatred  to  the  Bourboo  race,  partly  by  the 
cravings  of  an  insatiable  ambition,  partly  by  the  vain  desire  of 
spreading  his  dynasty  over  Europe,  partly  by  mere  vanity :  but 
his  main  object  was,  that  he  might  wield  with  new  vigour  the 
naval  and  colonial  resources  of  Spain,  to  the  detriment  of  Gi^at 
Britain.  This  alone  could  suit  the  vastness  of  his  designs ;  this 
alone  could  promise  to  gratify  his  mortal  hatred  of  the  British 
name.  By  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  full 
possession  of  its  resources,  he  knew  that  he  should  be  best  en- 
abled to  sap  the  fundamental  security  of  these  kingdoms.  There- 
fore, how  highly  important  was  it:  to  keep  alive  there  a  spirit 
of  resistance  to  France !  There  were  no  means,  however  un- 
principled, which  Buonaparte  would  scruple  to  employ  for  the 
attainment  of  his  ends.  To  him  force  and  fraud  were  alike, . . 
force,  that  would  stoop  to  all  the  base  artifices  of  fraud, . .  fraud, 
that  would  come  armed  with  all  the  fierce  violence  of  force. 
£very  thing  which  the  head  of  such  a  man  could  contrive,  or 
the  arm  execute,  would  be  combined  and  concentrated  into  one 
vast  effort,  and  that  effort  would  be  strained  for  the  humiliation 
and  destruction  of  this  country  .  Universal  dominion  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  aim  of  all  French  governments;  but  it 
is  pre-eminently  the  object  to  which  such  a  mind  as  Buonaparte's 
wfll  aspire.   England  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  the  accom« 
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CHAP-  plishment  of  that  desifin,  and  England  he  has  therefore  resolved 
^2^^!^  to  strike  down  and  extirpate.  How  then  were  these  dnrinc; 
1810.  projects  to  be  met  I  How,  but  by  cherishing,  wherever  it  may 
^===  be  found,  but  particularly  in  tli<  Pcninsuhi,  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  the  usurpations  of  France  ?  If  we  have  saved  the  navy 
of  Portugal ;  if  we  have  saved  tlie  Spanish  ships  at  Ferrol ;  if 
we  have  enabled  the  Portuguci^e  government  to  migrate  to  their 
colonies;  if  we  have  succeeded  in  yet  seciinni:;  the  naval  and 
coh>nial  resources  both  of  Portugal  and  Spam;  how  have  these 
important  objects  been  achieved,  but  by  fomentino;  in  both  these 
kingdoms  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  overwhelming  ambition  of 
Buonaparte  ?  To  this  end  must  all  our  efl'orts  be  now  directed. 
This  is  the  only  engine  which  now  remains  for  us  to  work  in 
opposition  to  Buonaparte's  gigantic  designs.  Why  then  should 
we  depart  from  that  salutary  line  of  policy  ^  what  is  there  to 
dissuade  or  discourage  us  from  adhering  to  it  ^  I  can  discover 
nothing  in  the  aspect  of  Spanish  atVairs  tli  il  wears  any  thing 
like  the  hue  and  complexion  of  despair.  If,  indeed,  it  had  ap- 
peared that  this  spirit  began  to  languish  in  the  breast  ot  the 
Spaniards,  if  miscarriages,  disasters,  and  defeats  had  been  ob- 
served to  damp  the  ardour  and  break  down  the  energies  of  the 
Spanish  mind,  then  might  it  he  believed  that  further  assistance 
totlir  S|)a!iish  cause  would  prove  unavailing.  But,  fortunately 
for  this  country,  not  only  is  there  life  still  in  Spain,  but  her 
patriotic  heart  still  continues  to  beat  high  :  the  generous  and 
exalted  sentiment,  which  tlrst  prompted  us  to  lend  our  aid  to  the 
cause  of  Spain,  should  therefore  be  still  maintained  in  full  force, 
and  should  still  inspirit  us  to  continue  that  aid  to  the  last  moment 
of  her  resistance.  The  struggle  in  which  Spain  is  now  engaged 
is  not  merely  a  Spanish  struggle.  In  that  struggle  are  committed 
the  best,  the  very  vital  interests  of  England.  With  the  fate  of 
Spain  the  fate  of  England  is  now  inseparably  blended.  Should 
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'  we  not  therefore  stand  by  her  to  the  last?  For  my  part,  my  CHAP, 
lords,  as  an  adviser  of  the  crown,  I  shall  not  cease  to  recommend 

to  my  sovereign  to  continue  to  assist  Spain  to  the  latest  moment  1810. 
of  her  resistance.  It  should  not  dishearten  us  that  Spain  appeare  — 
to  be  in  the  very  crisis  of  her  fate ;  we  should,  on  the  contrary, 
extend  a  more  anxious  care  over  her  at  a  moment  so  critical. 
For  in  nations,  and  above  all  in  Spain,  how  often  have  the 
apparent  symptoms  of  dissolution  been  the  presages  of  new  life, 
and  of  renovated  vigour?  Therefore,  I  would  cling  to  Spain  in 
her  last  struggle ;  therefore,  1  would  watch  her  last  agonies,  I 
would  wash  and  heal  her  wounds,  I  would  receive  lier  parting 
breath,  1  would  catch  and  cherish  the  last  vital  spark  of  her 
expiriiiL'  patriotism.  Nor  let  this  he  deemed  a  mere  othce  of 
pious  charity  ;  nor  an  exaggerated  representation  of  my  feelings  ; 
nor  an  overcharged  picture  of  the  circumstances  that  call  them 
forth.  In  the  cause  of  Spain,  the  cause  of  honour  and  of  in- 
terest is  equally  involved  and  inseparably  allied.  It  is  a  cause 
in  favour  of  which  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart  unite  with  die 
soundest  dictates  of  the  understanding." 

Full  use  was  made  of  diese  debates  hy  the  French  govern- 
ment, which  was  at  this  time  employing  every  artifice  for  making 
the  people  believe  that  Great  Britain  was  on  the  brink  of  nrin. 
The  King's  speech,  as  usaal,  was  falsified,  and  seat  abroad. 
There  it  was  said,  that  whatever  teknpotary  and  partial  incon^ 
yeniences  might  have  resulted  from  the,,  measures  which  were 
directed  by  France  against  our  trade  and  revenue,  the  great 
source  of  our  prosperity  and  strength,,  those  measures  had  wholly 
failed  of  producing  any  general  effect.  The  official  French 
paper  substituted  for  these  words  a  sentence,  in  which  the  King 
was  made  to  tell  his  parliament,  they  must  be  aware  that  the 
measures  adopted  by  France  to  dry  up  the  great  sources  of  our 
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cfiAP.  pmperity  had  been  to  a  certain  deirree  efficient.  It  was  said 
that  we  were  not  merely  on  the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy, 
1810.  but  actually  sufTering  under  all  the  horrors  of  (amine ;  that  our 
=^=^  crops  of  every  kind  had  failed ;  we  were  obliged  to  feed  our 
cattle  with  sugar  and  molasses,  and  had  nothing  but  sugari 
cocoa,  and  coffee^  and  the  skin  and  bones  of  these  cattle  for 
ourselves.  To  a  certain  degree,  Buonaparte  and  his  journalists 
may  have  perhaps  believed  the  falsehoods  which  they  circulated ; 
they  read  in  our  factious  newspapers  of  decaying  trade,  di- 
uuiH.>lied  resources,  and  starving  inaiiuiacUirers  ;  and  the  op- 
position told  tliLUi,  that  France  was  certain  of  success  in  what- 
ever she  attempted  on  the  Continent;  that  tlie  cause  of  Spain 
was  hopeless ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  carry  on  the  war; 
that  if  we  did  not  grant  the  Roman-Catholics  all  that  they  de- 
manded, Ireland  would  be  lost,  and  the  loss  of  Ireiantl  v  (  »uld 
draw  after  it  the  downfall  of  the  iiritish  empire.  Speeches 
of  this  teriour  were  rnrefully  translated  for  the  use  of  the  Km- 
peror's  subjects,  and  circulated  throughout  the  Continent :  but 
when  the  French  saw  it  asserted,  upon  the  authority  of  En- 
glish members  of  parliament,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese had  nothing  worth  fighting  for;  that  they  were  inimical 
in  their  hearts  to  England ;  that  Buonaparte  was  reforming  the 
abuses  of  their  old  government,  and  redressing  their  grievances; 
when  they  saw  it  affirmed  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  people  of  Spain  must  know  Marquis  Wellesley  would, 
if  opportunity  should  offer,  take  both  Spain  and  Portugal  as 
Buonaparte  had  done ;  when  they  saw  the  same  persons  who  re- 
presented Sir  John  Moore  as  a  consummate  general  vilify  the 
talents  of  Lord  Wellington,  deny  his  merits,  oppose  the  rewards 
which  were  so  justly  conferred  on  him,  and  maintain,  in  the  face 
of  their  insulted  country,  that  the  British  army  had  gained  no 
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victory  at  Talavera ;  it  appeared  to  them  iropossible  that  Ian-  chap. 
guage»  at  oace  so  false,  so  absurd,  and  so  co-operative  with  the 
designs  of  France,  could  have  been  uttered  by  an  English  1810. 
tongue ;  such  speeches  were  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in 
France,  and  they  attributed  to  the  -artifices  of  their  own  govern* 
ment  what  were  in  reality  the  genuine  effusions  of  pdrverse 
minds,  irritable  tempers,  and  disappointed  faction. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII, 

tub  f  bench  afdalu8ia.  dissolution  op  the  cbn<» 

tral  junta  and  appointment  of  a  regency.  aldur' 
querque's  retreat. 

1810.  TnK  Ct  uiral  JuiUa  inuuifested  none  of  that  energy  after  the 
s„pinmet,  '^ut  at  Ocafia  which  they  had  so  successfully  exerted  after  the 
"trTj^a.  battle  of  Med ellin.  The  whole  extent,  not  of  the  loss  alone,  but 
of  the  danger  also,  had  then  been  lairly  stated,  and  bravely  re- 
garded. The  danger  was  more  iiinnediate  now  ;  so  imminent 
indeed,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  they  should  have  deceived 
themselves  with  any  expectation  of  seeing  it  averted  ;  but  they 
did  not  venture  to  proclaim  the  whole  truth,  and  call  forth  in 
the  southern  provinces  a  spirit  like  that  which  the  Cataluns 
displayed,  and  which  might  have  made  their  cities  and  strong 
places  emulate  Zaragoza  and  Gerona.  Instead  of  this,  they 
suffered  a  fallacious  hope  to  be  held  out,  that  if  the  enemy 
should  enter  the  kingdoms  of  the  south,  the  passes  would  be 
occupied  behind  them ;  .  .  the  Dukes  of  Parque  and  Albur- 
querque  would  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  another  day 
like  that  of  Baylen  might  be  expected.  Fuller  accounts  were 
given  in  the  official  gazette  of  an  affair  of  guerillas  than  of  the 
battle  of  Ocana  ;  and  details  were  published  of  their  victory  at 
Tamames,  after  the  army  by  which  it  was  gained  had  been  rented 
at  Alba  de  Tormes. 
jfjfljfrjT*!.  They  obtained  a  few  addresses  thanking  them  for  having 
convoked  the  Cortes».  which,  it  was  said,  would  like  an  elixir  of 
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,  life  revivify  the  social  body  to  its  very  extremities,  and'cbDgra-  chap. 
tulating  them  upon  their  trimnph  over  internal  divisions,  and  .^^.^^ 
over  those  who  would  hastily  and  inopportunely  have  estahlidhed  1810. 
a  regency.  But  thdr  enemies  were  more  active  than  their  ' 
friends,  or  rather  than  their  dependants,  for  other  friends  they 
had  none  ;  and  their  congratulations  were  as  premature  as  their 
triumph  was  short-lived.  Romana's  dechiration  against  thera 
was  not  the  only  symptom  that  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  army  as  well  as  of  the  people.  The  Conde  de  Norona  being 
at  this  time  removed  Irom  the  command  in  Galicia,  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  the  Galicians,  telling  them  the  country  was  in 
danger,  and  that  for  his  part  he  had  given  up  all  dependence 
upon  the  existing  government.  His  repeated  applications  for 
money  and  arms  had  never  obtained  the  .sliehteiit  notice,  and 
seemed  rather  to  have  given  ot^ence.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  remained  for  them  to  act  for  themselves,  and  he  ad- 
vised them  to  form  a  separ;ite  Junta  for  tiieir  own  kingdom,  and 
be  governed  by  it.  A  similar  disposition  prevailed  in  many  of 
the  provinces,  and  Spain  seemed  on  the  point  of  relapsing  into 
that  state  from  which  the  formation  of  the  Central  Junta  had 
delivered  it.  They  were  saved  from  it  only  by  the  progress  of 
the  enemy. 

So  etFectually  were  the  Junta  humbled,  that  they  requested  jj^"^"- 
Bomana  would  repair  to  Carolina,  where  the  wreck  of  Areizaga's  '^'^ 
army  was  collecting,  and  offered  him  tull  powers  for  whatever 
measures  he  might  think  necessary.  But  Romana  was  too  much 
disgusted  with  the  government  to  serve  under  them,  andsaw  the 
consequences  too  clearly  to  place  himself  in  a  responsible  si- 
tuation where  failure  was  certain.  They  then  recalled  Blake 
from  Catalonia,  where  ill  fortune  had  made  him  unpopular,  ap- 
pointing O'Bonnell,  in  whom  the  soldiers  and  the  people  had 
great  confidence,  to  succeed  him;  but  ibis  removal  could  not 
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CHAP,  be  efiected  in  time ;  Castanos  was  not  called  opon,  perhaps  from 
^^^^^^  a  sense  ofj^e  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated :  and 
1810,  Areisaga  was  thus  left  in  the  command,  neither  to  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  the  troops,  the  people,  or  himself,  for  he  had  now  a: full 
consciousnesss  of  his  weakness,  his  danger,  and  his  incapacity. 
The  goyemment  for  its  own  safety  had  found  it  necessary  to 
^S!^"'  imprison  Montijo  and  D.  Francisco  Palafox,  and  they  had  re- 
moved the  most  formidable  person  for  popular  talents  in  the 
Seville  Junta,  by  sending  Padre  Gil  on  a  mission  to  Sicily.  1  liat 
Junta,  however,  was  busily  at  work,  though  the  better  members 
took  no  part  in  its  intrigues ;  and  the  efforts  which  should  have 
been  made  for  organizing  a  civic  and  national  resistance,  the 
spirit  and  disposition  for  which  were  not  wanting,  were  employed 
in  exciting  resentment  against  thp  government.  This  temper 
was  not  mitigated  by  some  financial  measures,  which  were  of  a 
nature  rather  to  betray  its  weakness  than  show  its  resources. 
Half  the  plate  and  jewels  of  every  fainilv  and  individual  was 
called  for,  as  a  forced  loan  ;  and  a  heavj-^  tax,  in  the  form  of  a 
license,  imposed  upon  every  one  who  kept  a  carriage  of  any 
kind,  the  license  being  granted  to  those  only  whose  profession 
or  whose  infirmities  rendered  it  necessary.  All  funds  which  had 
been  bequeathed  or  appropriated  to  pious  purposes  were  for  the 
present  to  be  taken  for  war  expenses,  those  of  hospitals  and  public 
schools  alone  excepted ;  vacant  nicomiendas  and  vacancies  in  Ae 
military  orders  were  not  to  be  filled  up,  that  the  revenues  might 
be  made  available  for  the  same  emergency ;  and  a  scale  was 
formed  for  reducing  the  pay  of  all  persons  in  the  public  service^ 
soldiers  who  were  actually  employed  alone  excepted.  These 
measures,  which  disappointed  some  in  Aeir  expectations;  and 
bore  heavily  upon  the  scanty  means  of  others, 'produeed  more 
discontent  than  relief. 

The  Junta  could  at  this  time  have  had  no  reasonable  hope  of 
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ptewnling  the  Jmach  .ftea  entermg  Andalusia.  ThMr^  could  chap. 
have  no 'reliance  upoiiAia  remains  of  Areizaga's  army,  for  the  v^,.^^' 
most -mownfiil  circmnatanoes  attending , such  battles  as. that  1810. 
of  Ocanasis,<  that  the  irorst  men  esoipe,  and  that  the  best  and 


steadiest  are  those  who  &U.  Farque-s  force  was  not  so  com-  jSS^Ji 
pletely  broken  up ;  it  had  lost  more  in  reputation- than  in  actual  '^'^ 
strength,'  but  its  strength  was  comparatively  small,  and  it  was  at 
a-  distance.  What  reliance  they  had  was  upon  Alburquerque's 
corps,  whidi  consisted  of  only  12,000  men ; . .  his  head'<p]ar4ers 
were  «t  Don  Benito, -having  2000  men  at  TniziUo,  and  .  some 
advanced  parties  upon  the  Tagus.  But  their  immediate  danger 
was  not  from  the  .  side  of^xtiraadura,  and  what  was.  such  a 
corps  against  tile: armies  which  tlie  French  would  .now  bring 
into  the  field  1  Fallacious  statements  were  circulated  to  make 
tiie  Andalusians  rely  upon  the  strength  of  the  passes,  and  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  for  defending  them.  It  was 
affirmed  that  Areizagii  had  been  joined  by  considerable  re- 
inforcements, and  uliundautly  supplied  with  means  of  every 
kind  ;  that  his  army  had  been  re-or^aiiized ;  that  that  general, 
who  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  WLtuld  soon  beat 
the  head  of  its  four  divisions ;  and  that  the  wui  m  the  passes 
were  such,  that  all  the  force  which  Napoleon  might  send  against 
them  would  be  unable  to  effect  their  way. 

buch  statements,  which  could  only  deceive  the  people  into  a  Memnj^ 
false  security,  may  very  posbiljly  have  been  designed  for  that 
effect  by  some  of  those  agents  of  the  government,  who  were 
now  lookinir  to  obtain  favour  with  the  Intruder.  The  members 
of  the  J  until  tlieuiselves  stand  clearly  acquitted  of  any  such  in- 
tention. One  of  them,  and  only  one,  had  at  this  tiuie  his  own 
projects  in  view,  and  they  were  not  so  much  those  of  a  traiter* 
lis  of  a  desperate  adventurer,  in  the  delirium  of  revolutionary 
ambition.  This  was  the  Conde  de  Tilly,  a  man  equally  destitute 
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CHAP,  of  principle  and  of  character,  and  who,  as  sometimes  happens  in 
Smi/  crooked  paths  of  political  expediency,  had  been  promoted 
1810.  from  the  provincial  to  the  Central  Junta,  because  such  promotion 
was  the  readiest  means  of  removing  him  from  a  situation  which 
he  disgraced  !  This  man,  being  destitute  of  any  private  worth 
and  of  all  national  feeling,  could  have  no  hope  for  his  country ; 
and  finding  no  farther  hope  there  for  himself,  he  had  turned  his 
thoughts  toward  the  colonies.  His  plan  was  to  get  four  or  five 
thousand  troops  at  his  disposal,  and  when  the  crisis  which  he  for^ 
saw  should  arrive,  seize  what  money  there  might  be  in  the  treap 
sury,  hasten  to  Cadiz,  take  possession  of  the  sliips  there,  sail  for 
Mexico,  and  there  establish  himself  at  the  head  of  an  independent 
government.  The  difhculties  which  he  might  find  from  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  at  his  outset,  or  the  Mexicans  on  his  arrival,  were 
overlooked  in  this  frantic  scheme.  A  few  days  before  the  battle 
of  Ocana  he  opened  it  to  a  general  officer,  whom  he  wished  to  en- 
gage in  the  project ;  that  officer  informed  Castanos,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Algeziras,  and  to  whom  those  persons  who  saw  that 
some  change  in  the  executive  government  must  soon  take  place, 
were  looking  as  one  in  whom  the  nation  might  confide.  The  ad- 
venturer was  arrested  in  consequence,  and  died  not  long  ai'ter- 
wards  ii  prisoner  in  one  of  the  castles  at  Cadiz. 
Tiu  Junta        At  the  Commencement  of  .Vrei>;ay;a's  unhappv  operations,  the 

announce  ^  i  i  .  i 

tfu-irinun.  Juuta  End  the  general  had  cncouraired  each  other  in  a  delusion 

<MN«  to  rt-  <^  ^ 

SO  unreasonable  that  it  might  almost  be  called  insane.  But  now 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  government,  after  the  experience 
of  Somosierra,  to  deceive  itself  concerning  the  strength  of  the 
passes,  and  the  reliance  which  might  be  placed  upon  them,  their 
commander  would  have  awakened  them  from  that  dream.  Arei- 
zaga  had  lost  his  presumption  at  Ocaiia,  and  was  prepared  for 
defeat  before  he  was  attacked.  He  made  known  his  utter  hope- 
lessness  to  the  Junta,  and  by  sending  away  great  part  of  his 
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slonreB,  for  the  purpose  of  secaring  them,  betrayed  it  also  to  chap. 
the  army  and  to  the  people.  In  their  former  dangeiTt  after  the  ^^^^i^ 
battle  of  MedeUin,  the  Junta  had  declared  that  they  would  1810. 
nerer  change  their  place  of  residence  till  some  peril  or  public  ''—^ 
reason  rendered  their  removal  necessary:  that  in  such  case 
of  emergency  ttiey  would  make  their  intention  known,  would 
remove  to  the  situation  where  they  could  wilh  most  advantage 
attend  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  would  never  abandon 
the  continent  of  Spain  while  there  was  one  spot  in  it  which  they 
coukl  maintain  agaiusL  the  invaders.  It  was  debated  now  whether 
they  should  act  in  contoniuU  to  this  dechiration.  The  inUiition 
of  such  a  removal  had  been  indicated  when  the  Isle  of  Leon  was 
named  as  the  place  where  the  Cortes  were  to  assemble  ;  and  there 
were  some  members  who  objected  to  an  earlier  removal,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  greatly  increase  the  general  alarm.  Eut 
the  majority  rightly  perceived  tluit  ttic  danger  was  close  at  hand, 
and  ther<  lure  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, vpnturc  openly  to  state  the  true  and  obvious  motives  for 
this  resolution  when  thfey  announc( d  it  to  the  public.  The  Isle 
of  Leon,  they  said,  was  the  fittest  place  for  the  Cortes  to  hold  its 
sittings,  because  there  were  buildings  there  appHcahlo  to  the 
purpose  ;  from  thence  tlieir  decrees  could  be  communicated  to 
every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  whatever  might  be  the  vicissitudes 
of  war ;  and  there  they  might  devote  themselves  to  their  arduous 
functions  with  perfect  tranquillity,  which  was  hardly  attainable 
amid  the  distractions  of  a  great  city.  But  this  having  been  de- 
termined, the  Junta  found  itself  in  the  predicament  provided  for 
by  a  decree  of  the  preceding  year,  wherein  it  had  been  declared, 
that  at  whatever  place  the  representatives  of  the  nation  should 
be  convoked,  to  that  place  the  government  must  remove  its  seat. 
They  gave  notice,  therefore,  that  on  the  first  of  February  they 
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CHAP,  should  meet 'in  -the  Isle  of  Leon ;  and  thef  made  imieduite-pi»> 

.       ;  parations  for  the  renroival* 


1810.  The  people  of  Seville  could  not  but  perceire  that  their  dly 
tf«rm«^  was  to  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy ;  this  was  obvioufl.  What 
other  designs  Jthe  members  of- the  Junta  might  have; formed, 
every  one  guessed,  according  as  he  suspected  or  despised  this 
unfortunate  administration.  Some  said  they  were  sold  to  the 
French,  and  the  Junta  were  only  pretending  to  tly,  that  they 
might  deceive  other  provinces  with  a  bhow  of  patriutiim,  mid 
sell  them  as  th(  y  had  sold  Andalusia.  Others  acquitted  them 
of  treason,  to  iix.  upon  them  the  charge  of  peculaUou:  a  few  of 
the  members,  they  said,  were,  for  their  known  virtoe  and  talents, 
entitled  to  the  love  of  their  countrymen  ;  the  rest  were  a  sordid 
race,  who,  havincr  appropriated  to  themselves  the  free  gifts  which 
had  been  cootribated  for  the  use  ol  the  army,  while  they  left  the 
€oldiers  to  perish  for  wnnt  f>f  food  and  clothing^,  were  now  about 
to  fly  to  England  or  to  the  Canaries,  and  there  enjoy  in  safety 
the  riches  of  which  they  had  defrauded  their  brethren  and  their 
country.  Those  persons  who  could  command  the  means  of  re- 
moval hastened  to  secure  themselves  in  the  sea-ports ;  others, 
whose  fortunes  rooted  them  to  the  spot,  and  who  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  share  its  fate,  or  whose  bolder  spirits  were  impatient  of 
flight  or  of  submission,  joined  in  imprecations  upon  the  govern- 
ment by  which  they  believed  themselves  to  have  been  sacrificed ; 
. .  whether  the  cause  had  been  guilt  or  imbecility,  the  effect  to 
them  and  to  the  country  was  the  same. 
mSZ^  The  preparations  of  the  French  having  now  been  completed, 
the  Intruder  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  and 
advanced  to  take  possession  of  the 'kingdoms  of  Andalusia.  The 
actual  command  was  vested  in  Mardial  Soult,  having  Victor, 
Mortier,  and  Sebostiani  under  him.  The  Intruder  was  accom- 
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'  panied  by  Axansa,  OTarrelU  and  other  of  his  ministen,  who,  chap. 
belieWng  that  Spain  was  now  conquered,  and  that  Great  Britain 
must  withdraw  from  a  contest  which  it  was  impossible  she  could  1810. 
maintain,  were  confirmed  in  that  opinion*  by  the  speeches  of 
the  opposition  in  the  British  parliament,  and  ji>y  the  authority  of 
certain  English  newspapers.  The  French,*  to  exaggerate  their 
easy  triumph,  affirmed  that  the  Spanish  general,  confiding  in  the 
entrenchments  which  he  had  thrown  up  at  the  entrance  of  the 
defile,  in  the  cuts  which  had  been  made  in  the  roads,  and  the 
mines  which  had  been  dug  at  the  brink  of  the  precipices,  con- 
sidered his  position  impregnable.  But  Areizaga  had  not  been 
more  censurable  at  Ocana  for  rashness  than  he  was  now  for  the 
total  want  of  that  coiilidence  with  which  he  was  thus  reproached. 
Had  he  known  how  to  have  excited  in  his  men  either  the  hope 
or  the  despair  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  country  and  their 
cause,  tlie  strength  of  the  position  would  hav  e  alforded  him  such 
ad  vantages,  that  the  enemy  must  have  sought  some  other  entrance 
into  Andalusia.  There  was  no  attempt  at  this  ;  th*  re  irn mbrauce 
of  his  former  defeat  acted  both  upon  him  and  his  soldiers,  and 
the  Sierra  Morena  was  defended  no  better  thfm  the  Somosicrra 
had  been.  The  men  gave  way  at  every  point,  with  scarcely  a 
show  of  resistance,  because  they  saw,  by  tlie  conduct  of  their 
general,  tliat  it  was  not  expected  they  should  stand  their  ground. 
One  division  took  tiight  at  Navas  de  Tolosa,  where  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  victories  in  Spanish  history  had  been  gained 
over  the  Moors.  The  operations  began  on  the  '20th  of  January, 
and  the  Intruder's  head-quarters  were  established  the  next  day 
at  Baylen,  a  name  of  which  the  French  reminded  the  Spaniards 
now  with  bitter  exultation. 


•  MemoffU  de  Azanza  y  OTamU,  f  198^  pp.  109^  17a  They  plead  Cliii  in 
juttificatiod  or  excnee  for  tbeimelves. 
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CHAP.  On  the  s;mu'  day  the  Junta  intormed  the  people  of  Seville 
XXVIII 

^^^j,.,^,-^'  that  the  puss  ot  Ainiaden  had  been  forced  ;  but  the  danger,  they 
1810.  said,  was  not  so  great  as  terror  might  perhaps  represent  it.  The 
■^^^^^^"^  division  stationed  there,  having  been  far  too  weak  for  maintain- 
Md'J^u^'  ing  the  post,  was  gone  to  join  Albur(iuerque,  who  threatened  the 
ifStitH.  tlank  of  the  enemy  ;  the  Duke  del  Parquc  was  advancing  by  rapid 
marches;  their  Junction  would  form  an  army  superior  to  the 
French  force  at  Almaden,  wliich  would  thus  be  checked  in  its 
career,  or  driven  back  ;  while  Arcizaga's  army  occupied  the 
other  passes,  and  was  ready  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Seville, 
whither  also  the  two  dukes  would  repair  in  case  of  necessity. 
This,  they  said,  was  the  true  state  of  things,  which  the  govern- 
ment had  neither  exaggerated  nor  dissembled.  They  had  issued 
orders  for  marching  oft' all  the  men  in  arms  who  could  be  collected 
to  join  the  armies,  and  for  supplying  them  ;  and  they  called 
upon  the  people  of  this  capital  to  lay  aside  all  terror,  to  suffer 
no  confusion  or  tumult,  but  to  display  the  same  courage  and 
calmness  which  they  had  so  honourably  manifested  in  times  of 
greater  danger.  For  the  French,  they  said,  depended  more  upon 
the  distrust  and  disunion  which  they  hoped  to  create  than  upon 
their  own  strength. 
ITa^'T'  While  the  Junta  thus  admonished  the  people  to  be  cnlni, 
jwrgKf.  they  themselves  were  bewildered  by  the  danger  which  pressed 
upon  them.  The  series  of  their  instructions  to  Alburquerque, 
from  the  time  when  they  first  clearly  saw  that  Andalusia  was 
seriously  threatened,  exhibits  their  incapacity  and  their  wavering 
councils  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  A  month  before 
the  attack  was  made  Alburquerque  warned  them  that  the  pass 
of  Almaden  wlis  threatened,  and,  explaining  in  what  manner 
such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  would  threaten  his 
own  position,  observed  how  expedient  it  was  to  call  his  troops 
from  Truxillo  and  the  advanced  posts  upon  the  Tagus.  Their 
answer  was,,  that  if  the  enemy  made  the  movement  which  he 
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apprehended,  he  must  endeavour  to  prevent  them,  by  taking  a  CHAP, 
good  position,  where  he  might  fight  them  to  advantage  ;  mean-  J^JJ^ 
time  tiie  force  at  Truxillo  must  not  be  lessened,  and  he  must  1810. 
not  forget  to  leave  a  competent  garrison  in  Badajoz.  By  another 
dispatch  they  enjoined  him  to  act  offensively  and  with  energy, 
to  destroy  the  plans  of  the  French  for  penetrating  by  the  road 
of  La  Plata.   Another  ordered  him  to  hold  himself  ready  for 
marching  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  instructions ;  and  had  he 
been aman  of  lessdecisiouyitwould  thus  have  suspended  his  move- 
ments till  those  instructions  arrived.  His  army  was  thus  upon  the 
Guadiana  when  the  passes  were  forced,  and  the  enemy  moved 
a  column  along  the  road  of  La  Plata,  to  occupy  Guadalcanal, 
and  thus  prevent  him  from  entering  Andalusia.   This  purpose 
Alburquerque  understood,  and  made  his  own  movements  so 
judiciously,  that  when  they  expected  to  take  easy  possession  of 
Guadalcanal,  they  found  him  there  with  the  main  body  of  his 
infantry,  while  the  horse  escorted  his  artillery  to  St  Olalla  and 
Bonquillo ;  and  Ihus  the  whole,  army  was  ready  to  move  where- 
ever  its  services  were  required.  Here  he  received  tiiose  instruc- 
tions for  which  he  had  been  too  zealous  and  too  good  an  officer 
to  wait   They  directed  him  to  approach  the  enemy  as  near  as 
possible,  to  oppose  them  if  they  attempted  to  enter  Andalusia, 
and  if  they  should  retreat  upon  La  Mancha,  to  harass  them  as 
much  as  possible  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  J  unta  even  indulged  this 
hope.    Alburquerque  informed  them,  that  an  army,  consisting 
of  8000  disposable  men  aiul  6(X)  horse,  could  not  approach  very 
near  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  hostile  force,  more  than  three- 
fold its  own  number;  if  he  added  to  his  own  little  division  that 
which  was  destined  to  garrison  Badajoz,  which  had  at  this  time 
scarcely  400  effective  men,  it  would  only  increase  his  own  troops 
to  11,700,  which  would  still  be  iiisufticient  either  to  occnpv  the 
line  of  defence,  which  they  instructed  him  to  take  up,  or  to 
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CHAP,  observe  the  enemy  with  any  hope  ol  uiipeding  them :  never- 
J^^^  theless  he  would  do  all  that  was  possible.    On  the  Slst  the 
1810.  Junta  ordered  him  to  march  immediately  for  Cordoba,  in  con- 
''^UTT^  sequence  of  the  enemv's  linvin<i  occupied  the  pass  calledPuerto 
delRey;  the  next  m  iinnu  thty  summoned  him  to  Seville,  by 
the  shortest  route,  and  with  t]ic  utmost  expedition ;  before 
night  they  chan<red  their  purpose,  and  sent  ot^'  another  express, 
Manijutto   orderino;  him  to  Cordoba.    This  vacillation  was  imputed  to 
df  Atiur.   treason,  especially  as  the  war-minister,  D.Antonio  Cornel,  had 
long  been  suspected  by  the  people.    Certain  it  is,  that  if  Albur- 
querque  had  obeyed  these  orders,  his  own  army  must  have  been 
cut  off,  and  Cadiz  would  inevitably  have  been  taken  by  the 
enemy,  according  to  their  aim  and  expectation :  but  the  error 
of  the  Junta  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  their  incapacity  and 
their  alarm. 

The  termination  of  their  power  was  at  hand.  When  this 
aH'^SS  ^^^^  order  was  expedited  to  Alburquerque,  every  hour  brought 
jmto.  ff  tidings  of  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  the  murmurs  of  the 
people  becoming  louder  as  their  agitation  increased,  and  their 
danger  appeared  more  imminent.  The  Junta  were  hastening 
their  departure  for  Cadiz ;  their  equipages  were  conveyed  to  the 
quays,  and  the  papers  from  the  public  offices  were  embarked  on 
the  Guadalquivir.  This  alone  would  have  made  the  populace  ap< 
prehend  the  real  state  of  things,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
keep  them  in  ignorance  of  the  disasters  which  so  many  breathless 
couriers  announced.  During  the  nights  of  the  29d  and  S8d  the 
patroles  were  doubled ;  no  disturbance,  however,  took  place ; 
the  agents  of  Montijo  and  Francisco  Palafox  were  preparing  to 
strike  an  effectual  blow,  and  carefully  prevented  a  premature 
explosion.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  people  assembled 
in  the  square  of  St.  Francisco,  and  in  front  of  the  Alca/ar  ;  some 
demanded  that  the  Central  Junta  should  be  deposed;  others, 
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more  Tiolent  in  their  rage,  cried  out,  that  they  should  be  put  to  CRAP, 
death ;  but  the  unirersal  cry  was,  that  the  city  should  be  de- 


fended ;  and  they  took  arms  tumultuously,  forbade  all  persons  1810. 
to  leave  the  city,  and  patrolled  the  streets  in  numerous  small 
parties  to  see  that  this  prohibition  was  observed.  The  tumult 
began  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours 
became  general :  they  who  secretly  directed  it,  cried  out  that 
the  Junta  of  Seville  should  assume  the  government,  went  to  the 
Carthusian  convent  in  which  Montijo  and  Francisco  Palafox 
were  confined,  delivered  them,  and  by  acclamation  called  on 
Saavedra  to  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in 
this  emergency. 

D.  rraiK'isco  Saa\  t  dia,  at  tliat  tunc  minister  of  finance  and 
president  of  the  Junta  of  Seville,  wa.>  a  man  of  great  ability  and  i'Z^iJ 
high  character  ;  but  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  it  wa«5  be- 
iieved  that  poison  had  been  administered  him,  at  the  instigation 
of  Codoy,  which  had  in  sonic  degree  aftected  his  intellects. 
Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  this  belief,  he  be- 
trayed no  want  citlicr  of  intellect  or  of  exertion  on  this  occasion  ; 
he  calmed  the  people  bv  consenting  to  exercise  (he  authority 
with  which  they  invested  him;  assemblrd  the  members  of  the 
provincial  Junta  ;  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  Sev  illians 
to  remain  tranquil ;  and  by  making  new  appointments,  and  dis- 
patching new  orders  to  the  armies,  satistied  the  populace  for  the 
time.  Montijo  left  the  city  to  assist  in  collecting  the  scattered 
troops ;  and  Horn  an  a  was  re-nominated  to  that  army  from  which 
the  Central  Junta  had  removed  him.  The  people,  however,  called 
upon  Romana  to  take  upon  himself  the  defence  of  the  city,  and 
stopped  his  horses  at  the  gate  :  but  Romana  evaded  the  multi^ 
tude,  and  hastened  towards  Badajoz  to  secure  that  important 
fortress,  as  the  best  service  which  he  could  then  perform. 
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( IIAP.  hastening  how  they  could  to  Cadiz.   Saavedra  with  five  other 
'  J  ^ ,  /  members  of  the  Seville  Junta  took  the  same  course,  separating 
1810.  themselves  from  their  unworthy  colleagues,  some  of  whom»  they 
'"T^  now  perceived*  were  corrupted  by  the  enemy,  and  others  be- 
trayed  by  their  selfishness  and  their  fears.   These  persons  re- 
mained to  receive  their  reward  from  the  intrusive  government, 
or  make  their  terms  with  it ;  and  Seville,  in  spite  of  the  disposi- 
ti<m  of  its  inhabitants,  received  the  yoke  like  Madrid.  This 
had  been  foreseen,  and  the  Central  Junta  had  been  urged  to 
break  up  the  cannon  foundry,  and  destroy  the  stores  which  they 
could  not  remove ;  but  every  thing  was  left  to  the  French.  The 
virtue  indeed  which  had  been  displayed  at  Zatagoza  and  Gerona 
r»  ^o.  r.  appeared  the  more  remarkable  when  -it  was  seen  how  ignobly 
tolriou""'  the  Andalusian  cities  submitted  to  the  invaders,  who  sent  off 
their  detachments  in  all  directions,  not  so  much  to  conquer  the 
country,  as  to  take  possession  of  it  Jaen,  which  had  boasted 
of  its  preparations  for  defence,  where  six-and-forty  pieces  of 
cannon  had  been  mounted,  and  military  stores  laid  in  to  resist  a 
siege^  submitted  as  tamely  as  the  most  defenceless  viUage.  Gra- 
nada, also,  where  a  crusade  had  been  preached,  was  entered 
without  resistance  by  Sebastiani.   The  people  of  Alhama  were 
the  first  who  opposed  the  enemy  i  their  town,  which  had  only 
the  ruins  of  Moorish  works  to  protect  it,  was  carried  by  storm ; 
and  Sebastiani  fought  his  way  from  Antequera  to  Malaga  through 
armed  citizens  and  peasantry,  headed  by  priests  and  monks. 
Tiie  French  say  that  this  insurrection,  as  they  called  it,  put  on 
an  alarming  appearance ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  struggle 
made  in  this  quarter  by  a  hasty  and  undisciplined  multitude, 
that  if  the  provincial  authorities  had  displayed  common  prudence 
in  preparing  for  the  invasion,  and  common  spirit  in  resisting  it, 
Andalusia  might  have  proved  the  grave  of  the  invaders.  While  . 
Sebastiani  thus  overran  Granada,  Mortier  was  detached  on  the 
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olifaer  hand  to  occupy  Extramadura,  whicli  it  was  thongbt  was  chap. 
left  exposed  by  the  retreat  of  the  English ;  hut- Alburquerque, 
disobeying  the  express  commands  of  the  government,  had  garri- 
soned Badajoz,  Bomana  had  repaired  in  time  to  that  fortress, 
and  the  designs  and  expectations  of  the  enemy  in  that  important 
quarter  were  etfectually  baffled. 

This  was  not  their  only  disappointment  Tlie  possession  ofj^^f^ 
the  country,  and  all  the  open  towns,  was  of  little  importance 
when  compared  with  that  of  Cadis.  If  it  were  possible  that  the 
fate  of  Spain  could  depend  upon  any  single  event,  that  event 
would  have  been  the  capture  of  Cadiz  at  this  time;  and  the 
French  therefore  pushed  on  for  it  with  even  more  than  their 
accustomed  rapidity.  The  city  was  utterly  unprepared  for  an 
attack :  there  were  not  a  thousand  troops  in  the  Isle  of  Leon, 
and  not  volunteers  enough  to  man  the  works ;  the  battery  of  St. 
Fernando,  one  of  its  main  bulwarks  of  defence,  was  unfinished. 
While  the  scene  of  action  was  at  a  distance,  the  people  of  Cadiz 
thought  the  danger  was  remote  also;  and  but  for  the  genius  and 
decision  of  a  single  man,' Buonaparte  might  have  executed  his 
threat  of  taking  vengeance  there  for  the  loss  of  his  squadron. 

At  four  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  Alburquerque  received 
that  dispatch  from  the  Central  Junta,  which,  countermanding 
his  march  to  Seville,  ordered  him  to  make  for  Cordoba.  A 
counter-order  of  some  kind  he  seems  to  have  expected ;  for,  in 
acknowledging  this  dispatch,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  he 
had  not  commenced  his  movements  according  to  the  instructions 
received  the  preceding  night,  in  which  case  he  must  have  had 
the  inconvenience  of  a  counter-march ;  at  the  same  time  he 
said,  that  the  troops  which  he  had  directed  to  garrison  Badajoz, 
and  which  he  was  now  ordered  to  recall,  could  not  join  him 
without  great  danger,  and  without  leaving  that  place  defence- 
less,.  .a  point  of  such  importance,  that  though  these  orders 
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CHAP,  were  positive,  he  would  not  obey  them  unless  they  were  repeated. 
^^^'^^^  At  this  time  hn  was  at  Pedroso  de  la  Sierra,  whither  he  had  ad- 
1810.  vanced  from  (Guadalcanal,  pursuant  to  the  first  instructions,  re- 
— -=  quiring  him  to  move  upon  Cordoba.  There  was  the  Guadal- 
quivir to  c  ross,  and  Alburquerque,  not  being  certain  that  his 
artillery  could  pass  the  bridge  of  Triana,  determined  to  have  it 
ferried  over  at  Cantillana.  lie  was  near  that  ferry  when  the 
last  dispatches  reached  him,  written  on  the  23d,  and  repeating 
the  order  to  march  towards  Cordoba :  but  Alburquerque  at  this 
time  knew  that  the  Junta  were  flying  from  Seville,  though  they 
had  given  him  no  intimation  of  their  design,  and  knew  also  that 
Cordoba  must  then  be  in  the  enemy's  possession.  He  did  not 
therefore  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  disobey  orders,  which  must 
have  led  to  the  destruction  of  his  army,  .  .  an  army,  in  the  fate 
of  which,  inconsiderable  as  it  was,  the  fate  of  Spain  was  more 
essentially  involved,  than  in  that  of  any  which  she  had  yet  sent 
into  the  field.  Having  crossed  at  Cantillana,  he  made  the  main 
body  proceed  to  Carmona,  while  he  iuinself,  with  part  of  his 
little  cavalry,  advanced  towards  Ecija,  where  the  French  had 
already  arrived,  to  ascertain  their  movements,  and  if  possible 
alarm  them  by  his  own,  and  make  them  suppose  that  his  army 
covered  Seville  :  but  tlie  French  general,  as  well  as  Alburquerque, 
was  aware  that  Seville  was  a  point  of  far  inferior  importance  to 
that  upon  which  the  invaders  had  fixed  their  nttention  ;  and  the 
\  enemy  were  now  pushing  on  the  chief  [>;irt  their  force  by  El 
Arahal  and  Moron  to  Utrera,  in  order  to  cut  otf  the  Duke  from 
Cadiz,  The  least  delay  or  indecision,  from  the  moment  he 
began  his  march,  would  have  proved  fatal.  Instantly  perceiving 
their  object,  he  ordrrcr!  his  troops  to  make  for  Ftrera.  where  his 
artillery  and  cavalry  arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  with  the 
French ;  from  thence  he  marched  with  the  infiuitry  by  Las  Ca- 
bezas  to  Lebrija,  across  the  marsh,  at  a  season  when  it  was 
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deemed  impTucticable ;  thus  enabliog  it  to  reach  Xmz  in  tune,  chap. 
while  the  cavalry  accompanied  the  artillery  along  the  high  road, 
skirmishing  as  it  retreated,  delaying  the  pursuers,  and  sacrificing  1810. 
itself  for  the  preservation  of  the  rest  of  the  army  and  of  Cadiz,  f**^' 
On  the  night  of  the  80th  he  performed  this  march  from  Utrera 
to  Lebrija ;  and  on  the  same  night  the  people  of  Cadiz  were  re- 
lieved by  an  express  from  him,  saying,  that  he  was  between  them 
and  the  French,  and  should  reach  (he  city  in  time  to  save  it. 
The  following  morning  he  arrived  at  Xeres,  having  gained  a  cutowwj 
day's  march  upon  the  enemy :  they  found  themselves  outstript  in  funvM 
rapidity,  and  outmanoeuvred ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  of 
February,  Alburqucrque,  with  his  8000  men,  entered  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  having  accomplished  a  march  of  sixty-five  leagues,  £60 
English  miles.  Thus  Cadiz  was  saved. 

Yet  the  means  of  defence  had  been  so  scandalously  neglected,  ^f,^^^ 
that  the  Isle  of  Leon  must  have  been  lost  if  the  French  had  ven- 
tared  to  make  a  spirited  attack  upon  it ;  and  Cadiz  would  then  "^f***- 
speedily  have  shared  the  same  fate.  In  general,  the  French  cal- 
culate with  sufficient  confidence  upon  the  errors  of  their  enemies, 
. .  a  confidence  which  has  rarely  deceived  them  in  the  field,  and 
has  almost  invariably  succeeded  in  negotiation.  Ifere,  however, 
they  did  not  think  it  possible  that  works  so  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  government  should  have  been  left  unfinished ;  and, 
knowing  that  the  troops  were  under  a  man  whom  they  trusted 
and  loved,  they  knew  that,  naked,  and  exhausted,  and  half- 
starved  as  those  troops  were,  behind  walls  and  ramparts  they 
would  prove  desperate  opponents.  Having  saved  this  all-im- 
portant place  by  his  presence,  the  Duke  lost  no  time  in  securing 
it  ;  he  exerted  himself  night  and  day  :  the  people,  he  says,  when 
they  are  guided  by  their  first  feelings,  usually  see  things  as  they 
are ;  they  blessed  him  as  their  preserver,  and  he  was  appointed 
governor  by  acclaniatiun. 

VOL.  II.  4  I 
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CHAP.  While  Alburqnerqae  was  on  his  march,  a  change  in  the 
^j^^lH^  government  had  been  effected.  Venegas  had  been  appointed 


1810.  governor  of  Cadiz  by  the  Central  Junta,  apparently  in  reward 
£^  for  that  blind  obedience  to  their  instractions,  which,  more  than 
1;^^^  any  other  circnmgtance,  frustrated  Sir  Arthur  WeUealey's  victory. 
•'^  Both  Mr.  Frere  and  the  British  general  distrusted  his  military 
talentk  The  people  of  Cadiz,  with  less  justice,  suspected  his 
fidelity,  and  he  was  not  without  fear  that  he  might  become  the 
victim  of  suspicion  in  some  fit  of  popular  fury.  His  danger 
became  greater  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Central  Junta 
had  been  deposed  at  Seville,  and  were  flying  in  various  di- 
rections ;  but  Venegas,  with  prudent  foresight,  went  to  the  Ca- 
bildo^  and,  saying  that  the  government  from  which  he  had  re- 
ceived his  appointment  existed  no  longer,  resigned  his  command 
into  their  hands,  and  offered  to  perform  any  duty  to  which  they 
should  appoint  him.  This  well-timed  submission  had  all  the 
effect  which  he  could  wish ;  the  Cabildo  were  flattered  by  it, 
the  more,  because  such  deference  of  the  military  to  the  civil 
authority  was  altogether  unprecedented  in  that  country;  and 
they  requested  him  to  continue  in  his  post,  and  act  as  their 
president,  till  a  Junta  could  be  elected  for  the  government  of 
the  town.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  for  choosing  this 
Junta,  and  the  election  was  made  in  the  fiiirest  manner.  A  bal- 
loting-box  was  carried  from  house  to  house ;  the  head  of  every 
family  voted  for  an  electoral  body ;  and  this  body,  consisting  of 
about  threescore  persons,  then  elected  the  Junta,  who  were 
eighteen  in  number.  A  mode  of  election  so  perfecdy  free  and 
unobjectionable  gave  to  the  Junta  of  Cadiz  a  proportionate 
influence  over  the  people ;  but  ^ey  themselves,  proud  of  being, 
as  they  imagined,  the  only  legally-constituted  body  in  Spain, 
became  immediately  jealous  of  their  power,  and  hostile  to  the 
establishment  of  any  other. 
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It  was,  however,  eBsentiaJ  to  the  salvation  of  the  country  that  chap. 

XXVJII 

tome  goverament  ihoiild  be  established,  which  would  be  re-  ^^-^ 
cognised  by  the  whole  of  Spain.  The  members  of  the  Central  1810. 
Junta,  who  had  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  would  fain  have  f""^: 
continued  their  functions ;  they  found  it  vain  to  attempt  this,  ^'fjliTrnH 
and  then,  yielding  to  necessity,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be'^''*^ 
guided  by  Jovellanos,  who  represented  to  them  the  .necessity  of 
appointing  a  regency,  not  including  any  individual  of  their  own 
body.  Mr.  Fiere,  acting  as  British  minister  till  Marquis  Wel^ 
lesley's  successor  should  arrive,  exerted  that  influence  which  he 
so  deservedly  possessed,  first  to  enforce  the  adrice  of  Jovelhinos 
upon  his  colleagues,  and  afiberwards  to  make  the  Junta  of  Cadia 
assent  to  the  only  measure  which  could  preserve  their  country 
from  anarchy;  but  so  little  were  they  disposed  to  acknowledge 
any  authority  except  their  own,  that,  unless  the  whole  influence 
of  the  British  minister  had  been  zealously  exerted,  their  ac* 
quiescence  would  not  have  been  obtained.  The  Archbishop  of 
laodicea,  who  was  president  of  the  Central  Junta,  the  Conde 
de  Altamira,  Valdes,  and  Ovalle,  had  been  seized  at  Xeres,  and 
were  in  imminent  danger  from  the  blind  fury  of  the  populace, 
if  some  resolute  men  had  not  come  forward  and  saved  them,  by 
persuading  the  mob  to  put  them  under  custody  in  the  Carthusian 
convent,  as  prisoners  of  state.  They  were  indebted  for  their 
liberation  to  Castanos,  who  in  this  time  of  danger  had  hastened 
to  the  Isle-  of  Leon,  and  took  measures  for  having  them  safely 
conducted  thither.  Their  arrival  made  the  number  of  members 
three-and-twenty;  and  on  the  S9th  of  January  this  government 
issued  its  last  decree.  Voluntarily  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
laid  dovm  their  power,  but  the  same  presiding  mind  which  per- 
vaded their  former  writings  made  them  resign  it  with  dignity. 

Having,"  they  said,  "  re-assembled  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  pur- 
suant to  their  decree  of  the  Idth,  the  dangers  of  the  stete  were 
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xxvm  ^^^^  augmented,  although  less  by  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
than  by  internal  convulsions.  The  change  of  government  whidi 

18ia.  they  themselves  had  announced,  but  had  reserved  for  the  Cortes 
to  effect,  could  no  longer  be  deferred  without  mental  danger  to 
'  the  country.  But  that  change  must  not  be  the  act  of  a  single 
body,  a  single  place,  or  a  single  individual ;  fat  in  such  case, 
that  which  ought  to  be  the  work  of  prudence  and  of  the  law, 
would  be  the  work  of  agitation  and  tumult ;  and  a  faction  would 
do  that,  which  ought  only  to  be  done  by  the  whole  nation,  or  by 
a  body  lawfully  representing  it.  The  fatal  consequences  which 
must  result  from  such  diburtler  were  apparent;  there  was  no 
wise  citizen  who  did  not  perceive,  no  Trenchman  who  did  not 
wish  for  them.  If  the  urgency  of  present  calamities,  and  the 
public  opiiiion  which  was  governed  by  them,  required  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  a  Council  of  Regency,  the  appointment  of 
that  council  belonged  to  none  but  the  supreme  authority,  esta- 
blished by  the  national  will,  obeyed  by  it,  and  acknowledged  by 
the  provinces,  the  armies,  the  allies,  and  the  ( uloiues  of  Spain; 
.  .  the  sole  legitimate  authority,  which  represented  the  uaity  of 
the  power  of  the  monarchy/' 

^^jjgjg'  After  this  preamble  they  nominated  as  regents  Don  Pedro  de 
Quevedo  y  Quintana,  Bishop  of  Orense  ;  D.  Francisco  de  Saa- 
vedra,  late  president  of  the  Junta  of  Seville ;  General  Castanos ; 
Don  Antonio  de  £sca&o,  minister  of  marine  ;  and  D.  Esteban 
Femandes  de  Leon,  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  as 
representative  of  the  colonies.  To  these  persons  the  Junta  trans> 
ferred  its  authority ;  providing,  however,  that  they  should  only 
retain  it  till  the  Cortes  were  assembled,  who  were  then  to  deter- 
mine what  form  of  government  should  be  adopted ;  and  that  the 
means  which  were  thus  provided  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
nation  mightnot  be  defeated,  they  required  that  the  regents,  when 
they  took  their  oath  to  the  Junta,  should  swear  also  that  they  would 
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▼erify  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  at  the  time  which  had  been  ap-  CHAP, 
pointed.  The  new  government  was  to  be  installed  on  the  third  t^^^' 
day  after  this  decree.  The  Junta  accompanied  it  with  a  farewell  1810. 
address  to  the  people,  condemning  the  tumult  at  Seville,  and  justi-  ,'^^"  -^1 
fying  themsel?es,  like  men  who  felt  that  they  had  been  unjustly 
accused,  because  they  had  been  unfortunate.  Neither  their  in- 
cessant  application  to  the  public  weal,  they  said,  had  been  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  what  they  desired,  nor  the  disinterestedness 
with  which  they  had  served  their  country,  nor  their  loyalty  to 
tiieir  beloved  but  unhappy  king,  nor  their  hatred  to  the  tyrant 
and  to  every  kind  of  tyranny.  Ambition,  and  intrigue,  and 
ignorance  had  been  too  powerful.  "  Ought  we,"  they  said,  **  to 
have  let  the  public  revenues  be  plundered,  which  base  interest 
and  selfishness  were  seeking  to  drain  off  by  a  tiiousand'  ways  ? 
Could  we  satisfy  the  ambition  of  those  who  did  not  think  tiiem- 
selves  sufficiently  rewarded  with  three  or  four  steps  of  promotion 
in  as  many  months?  ori  could  we,  notwithstanding  the  modera- 
tion which  has  been  the  character  of  our  government,  forbear 
to  correct  with  the  authority  of  the  law,  the  faults  occasioned 
by  that  spirit  of  faction,  which  was  audaciously  proceeding  to 
destroy  order,  introduce  anarchy,  and  miserably  overthrow  the 
stater 

Then  drawing  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  exertions  which  they  had 
made  since  they  were  driven  from  Aranjuez, . .  "  Events,"  they 
said,  *•  have  been  unsuccessful, . .  but  was  the  fate  of  battles  in 
our  hands  ?  And  when  these  reverse  are  remembered,  why 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  we  have  maintained  our  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  friendly  powers ;  that  we  have  drawn  closer  the 
bonds  of  fraternity  with  our  Americas  ;  and  that  we  have  resisted 
with  dignity  the  perfidious  overtures  of  the  usurper?  But  nothing 
could  restrain  the  hatred  which,  from  the  hour  of  its  installation, 
was  sworn  against  the  Junta.  Its  orders  were  always  ill  inter- 
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CHAP,  preted,  and  never  well  obeyed. "    Then,  tonchin£j  upon  the  i*n- 

XXVIII  . 

„^^„,,^^  suits  and  dangers  to  wIik  h  they  had  been  exposed  in  the  insur- 
1810.  rection  at  Seville,  .  .  "  Spaniards,"  they  continued,  "  thus  it  is 
/uwify.  ^^^^  thorn  men  have  been  persecuted  and  defamed,  whom  you 
chose  for  vour  representatives ;  they  who  without  guards,  with- 
out troops,  without  punishments,  confiding  themselves  to  the 
public  faith,  exercised  tranquilly,  under  its  protection,  those 
august  functions  with  which  you  had  invested  them  !  And  who 
are  they,  mighty  God!  who  persecute  them?  the  same  who, 
from  its  installation,  have  laboured  to  destroy  the  Junta  from 
its  foundations  ;  the  same  w  ho  have  introduced  disorder  into  the 
cities,  division  into  the  armies,  insubordination  into  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  The  individuals  of  the  government  are 
neither  perfect  nor  impeccable  ;  they  are  men,  and  as  such  liable 
to  human  weakness  and  error.  But  as  public  administrators, 
as  your  representatives,  they  will  reply  to  the  imputations  of 
these  agitators,  and  show  them  where  good  faith  and  patriotism 
have  been  found,  and  where  ambitious  p;is';inns,  which  inces- 
santly have  destroyed  the  bowels  of  the  country.  Reduced  from 
henceforward  by  our  own  c  lioice  to  the  rank  of  simple  citizens, 
without  any  other  reward  than  the  remembrance  of  the  zeal  and 
of  the  labours  which  we  have  employed  in  the  public  service,  we 
are  ready,  or,  more  truly,  \\  e  arc  anxious,  to  reply  to  our  ca- 
lumniators before  the  Cortes,  or  the  tribunal  which  it  shall  ap- 
point. Let  them  fear,  not  us  ;  let  them  fear,  who  have  seduced 
the  simple,  corrupted  the  vile,  and  agitated  the  furious  ;  let  them 
fear,  who,  in  the  moment  of  the  greatest  danger,  when  the 
edifice  of  the  state  could  scarce  resist  the  shock  from  without, 
have  applied  to  it  the  torch  of  dissension,  to  reduce  it  to  ashes. 
Remember,  Spaniards,  the  fate  of  Porto !  an  internal  tumult, 
excited  by  the  French  themselves,  opened  its  gates  to  Soult,  who 
did  not  advance  to  occupy  it  till  a  popular  tumult  had  rendered 
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its  defence  impossible.  The  Junta  warDed  you  against  a  isiiiular  CHAr. 
fate  after  the  battle  of  Medellin,  when  symptoms  appeared  of 
that  discoid  which  has  now  with  such  hazard  declared  itself. 
Recover  yourselves,  and  do  not  accomplish  these  mournful  pre- 
sentiments ! 

**  Strong,  however,  as  we  are  in  the  testimony  of  our  own 
consciences,  and  secure  in  that  we  have  done  for  the  frood  of 
the  state  as  mu(  h  as  circumstances  placed  widiin  our  power,  the 
country  and  our  own  honour  demand  from  us  the  last  proof  of 
our  zeal,  and  require  us  to  lay  down  an  authority,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  might  draw  on  new  disturbances  and  dis- 
sensions.   Yes,  Spaniards,  youi  govennuent,  which,  from  the 
hour  of  lis  installation,  has  omitted  nothing  wliich  it  believed 
could  accomplish  the  public  wish ;  which,  as  a  faithlui  steward, 
has  given  to  all  the  resources  that  have  reached  its  hands  no 
other  destination  than  the  sacred  wants  of  the  country  ;  which 
has  frankly  published  its  proceedings ;  and  whicli  has  evinced 
the  greatest  proof  of  its  desire  for  your  welfare,  by  convoking  a 
Cortes  more  numerous  and  free  than  any  which  the  monarchy 
has  ever  yet  witnessed,  resigns  willingly  the  power  and  authority 
which  you  have  conlided  to  it,  and  tranuleis  them  to  the  Council 
of  Regency,  which  it  has  t^tablibhod  by  the  decree  of  this  day. 
May  your  new  governors  be  more  fortunate  in  their  proci  (  (lings ! 
and  the  individuals  of  the  supreme  Junta  will  envy  them  liothing 
but  the  glory  of  having  saved  their  country,  and  delivered  their 
King." 

Thus  terminated  the  unfortunate  but  ever-memorable  ad- 
ministration of  the  Central  Junta,  a  body  which  had  become  as 
odious  before  its  dissolution,  as  it  was  popular  when  it  was  first 
installed.  If  in  then  conduct  tliere  IklcI  b<  en  much  to  condemn 
and  much  to  regret,  it  may  be  admitted,  upon  a  calm  retrospect, 
that  there  was  hardly  less  to  be  applauded  and  admired.  Spain 
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CHAP,  will  hereafter  render  justice  to  their  intentions,  and  remember 
\  with  gintitiide  tliat  this  was  the  first  government  which  addressed 

1810.  the  Spaniards  as  a  free  people,  the  first  to  sanction  those  coa- 
•     stitutional  principles  of  liberty  which  had  for  so  many  generations 
been  suppressed.  It  was  to  be  expected,  when  such  tremendous 
events  were  passing,  and  such  momentous  interests  at  stake, 
that  their  errors  would  be  judged  of  by  their  consequences  with- 
out reference  to  their  causes.  An  unsuccessful  administration  ii 
always  unpopular;  and  in  perilous  and  suspicious  times,  wben 
the  affairs  of  state  go  ill,  what  is  the  effect  of  misjudgement,  or 
weakness,  or  inevitable  circuinstances,  is  too  commonly  and  too 
readily  imputed  to  deliberate  treason.    Such  an  opinion  had 
very  generally  prevailed  against  the  Central  Junta ;  but  when 
this  power  was  at  an  end,  and  nothing  would  have  gratified  the 
people  more  than  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  the  guOty, 
not  even  the  shadow  of  proof  could  be  found  against  them* 
They  were  inexperienced  in  business,  they  had  been  trained  up 
in  prejudice^  they  partook,  as  was  to  be  expected,  of  the  defedi 
of  the  national  character ;  but  they  partook,  and  some  of  them  id 
'  the  highest  degree,  of  its  virtues  also:  and  their  generous  feehng, 
their  high-mindedness,  and  unshaken  fortitude,  may  command  aa 
Englishman's  respect,  if  it  be  contrasted  not  merely  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  continental  courts,  but  with  the  recorded  aratiineDti 
of  that  party  in  our  own  state,  who,  during  this  arduous  contest, 
represented  the  struggle  as  hopeless,  and  whose  language,  though 
it  failed  either  to  dispirit  or  to  disgust  the  Spaniards,  served  most 
certainly  to  encourage  the  enemy.    En^huid  has  had  abundant 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  Providence,  but  never,  in  these  latter 
times,  has  it  had  greater  tlian  for  escaping,  more  than  once, 
the  imminent  danger  of  having  this  party  for  its  rulers.  They 
would  iiave  deserted  the  last,  the  truest,  of  our  allies ;  they 
would  have  betrayed  the  last,  the  only  hope  of  Europe  and  of 
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the  world ;  ihey  would  have  sacrificed'our  honour  first,  aod  when  CHAP, 
they  had  brought  home  the  war  to  our  own  doors,  which  their  ^^^^ 
tneasures  inevitably  must  have  done,  the  lasting  infamy  which  1810. 
they  had  entailed  upon  the  nation  would  have  been  a  worse  evil  ff^' 
than  the  dreadful  and  perilous  trial  through  which  it  would  have 
had  to  pass. 

In  their  choice  of  the  regents  the  Junta  seem  to  have  looked  J^f^ 
for  the  fittest  persons,  without  regard  to  any  other  considerations. 
Three  of  them  were  well  known.  The  Bisliop  of  Orense  was 
venerable  for  his  public  conduct,  as  well  as  for  his  age  and 
exemplary  virtues ;  no  man  had  contributed  more  signally  to 
rouse  and  maintain  the  spirit  of  the  country.  Castanos  had 
received  from  the  Junta  a  species  of  ill  treatment,  which  was  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  government,  but  for  which  they  made  amends 
by  this  appointment.  When  he  was  ordered  as  a  sort  of  banish- 
ment to  his  own  house  at  Algp?:iras,  the  people  of  that  place, 
greatly  to  their  honour,  mountt  d  a  volunteer  guard  before  the 
house,  as  a  mark  of  respect ;  and  the  Junta,  in  the  last  days  of 
their  administration,  when  they  turned  their  eyes  about  in  dis- 
tress, called  upon  him  to  take  the  command,  and  resume  the 
rank  of  captain-general  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia. 
The  call  was  too  late,  but  he  came  to  the  Isle  of  Leon  in  time  to 
rescue  some  members  of  that  body  from  the  populace  of  Xeres ; 
and  in  nominating  him  to  the  regency,  they  seem  to  have  con- 
sulted the  wishes  of  the  people.  Saavedra  was  in  full  popularity, 
and  had  given  good  proof  of  disinterested  seal  during  the  tumult 
at  Seville.  Instead  of  securing  his  private  property,  he  occupied 
himself  in  calming  the  people,  and  in  preserving  the  public 
treasure  and  the  more  valuable  public  records ;  and  as  there  was 
a  want  of  vessels,  he  embarked  the  public  property  on  board  the 
one  which  had  been  hired  for  his  own  effects.  Escano  had  been 
minister  of  marine  at  Madrid,  and  was  known  as  a  man  of  busi- 
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;  Junta  of  Cadiz,  wko  felt  their  power,  and  were  determined  to 


1810.  derive  from  it  as  much  advantage  as  possible;  he  thei«fore 
declined  accepting  the  oflSce  on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  and  D. 
Miguel  de  Lardizabal  y  Ariba,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Tlax- 
calla,  in  New  Spain,  and  member  of  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.  « 
^^'1';^  A  government  was  thus  formed,  which,  receiving  its  autho- 
ZmW,"of  "ty  from  the  Supreme  Junta,  derived  it  ultimately  from  the  same 
fmmuT*'''  lawful  source,  .  .  the  choice  of  the  people  and  the  necessity  of 
the  state.  In  such  times,  and  in  a  nation  which  attaches  a  sort 
of  religious  reverence  to  forms,  it  was  of  prime  importance  that 
the  legitimacy  of  the  new  government  should  be  apparent,  and 
its  right  of  succession  clear  and  indisputable.  For  this  Spain 
was  principally  indebted  to  Jovellanos,  the  last  and  not  the  least 
service  which  that  irrepro;irhable  and  excellent  man  rendered  to 
his  country.  T>iit  it  was  tlie  fate  of  Jovellanos,  notwithstandmg 
the  hnest  taienti,  the  most  diliiicnt  discharge  of  duty,  the  purest 
patriotism,  and  the  most  inisullici  i  l  ion  our,  to  be  throughout  his 
life  the  victim  of  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  Spain.  Seven 
years'  imprisonment,  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  despicable 
Godoy,  was  a  light  evil  compared  with  the  injustice  which  he 
now  endured  from  that  government  which  he,  more  than  any 
other  individual,  had  contributed  to  appoint  and  to  legitimate. 
The  council  of  Castille,  which  first  acknowledged  the  Intruder, 
and  then  acknowledged  the  Junta,  in  the  same  time-serving 
spirit  attacked  the  Junta  now  that  it  was  fallen,  affirmed  that  its 
power  had  been  a  violent  usurpation,  which  the  nation  had 
rather  tolerated  than  consented  to,  and  that  the  members  had 
exercised  this  usurped  power  contrary  to  law,  and  with  the  most 
open  and  notorious  selfishness  and  ambition.  The  people,  not 
contented  with  their  compulsory  resignation,  accused  them  of 
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having  peculated  the  pablic  money ;  and  the  regency,  yielding  chap. 
to  the  temper  of  the  timeB,  and  perhapa  courting  popularity,  .^^1^ 
acted  as  if  it  beliered  this  charge,  registered  their  effects,  and  1810. 
seised  their  papers.  £ven  Jovellanos  was  ordered  to  retire  to 
his  own  province,  which  happened  at  that  time  to  be  free  from 
the  enemy,  and  there  place  Umself  under  the  inspection  of  the 
magistrates.  This  act  is  inexpiably  disgracefiil  to  those  from 
whom  it  proceeded ;  upon  Jovellanos  it  could  entail  no  disgrace. 
He  had  long  learnt  to  bear  oppression,  and  patiently  to  suffer 
wrong ;  but  this  injury  came  with  the  sting  of  ingratitude,  it 
struck  him  to  the  heart,  and  embittered  his  few  remiuning  days. 

This  rigorous  treatment  of  the  Central  Junta  was  the  work 
of  their  implacable  enemy,  the  council  of  Castille,  a  body  which 
they  ought  to  have  dissolved  and  branded  for  its  submission  to 
the  Intruder;  and  of  the  Junta  of  Cadiz,  a  corporation  cquuliy 
daring  and  selfish,  who  thought  that  in  proportion  as  they  could 
blacken  the  character  of  the  former  government,  they  should 
increase  their  own  credit  with  the  people.  The  members  ot  that 
governiiit;nt  had  given  tlie  best  proof  of  innocence ;  not  one  of 
them  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  nor  even  attempted  to  con- 
ceal himself  at  a  time  when  the  popular  hatred  against  them  had 
been  violently  excited.  Several  of  them  had  embarked  on  board 
a  Spanish  frigate  for  the  Canaries ;  when  their  baggage  was 
seized,  it  was,  at  their  own  request,  examined  before  the  crew, 
and  the  examination  proved  that  they  had  Rcarcely  the  means 
of  performing  the  voyage  with  tolerable  (  orniort.  Tilly  died  in 
prison  without  a  trial.  This  was  a  thoroughly  worthless  man, 
and  it  might  probably  have  appeared  that  he  had  iouiid  means 
of  enriching  himself  when  he  was  sent,  in  the  manner  of  the 
republican  commissioners  in  France,  to  superintend  the  army 
which  defeated  Dupont.  But  Calvo,  who  was  arrested  also  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  without  a  bed  to  lie  on  or  a  change  of 
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CHAP,  linetit  and  whose  wife  also  was  pot  in  confinement,  was  irre- 
pToachable  in  his  public  character.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
prime  movers  of  that  spirit  which  has  sanctified  the  name  of 
Zaragoaa,  and  during  the  first  siege  repeatedly  led  the  inha- 
bitants against  the  French.  All  his  papers  had  been  seized ;  he 
repeatedly  called  upon  the  regency  to  print  every  one  of  them, 
to  publish  his  accounts,  and  bring  him  to  a  public  trial ;  but  he 
was  no  more  attended  to  than  if  he  had  been  in  the  Seven  Towers 
of  Constantinople.  After  the  Cortes  assembled  he  obtained  a 
trial,  and  was  pronounced  innocent. 

The  Intruder,  following  his  armies,  and  thinking  to  obtain 
possession  of  Cadiz,  and  destroy  the  legitimate  government  of 
Spain,  issued  a  proclamation  at  Cordoba,  characterized  by  the 
impiety  and  falsehood  which  marked  the  whole  proceeding  of 
the  French  in  this  atrocious  usurpation.  The  moment  was 
arrived,"  he  said,  "  when  the  Spaniards  could  listen  with  advan- 
tage to  the  truths  which  he  was  about  to  utter.  During  more  than 
a  century  the  force  of  circumstances,  which  masters  all  events, 
had  determined  that  Spain  should  be  the  friend  and  ally  of 
France.  When  an  extraordinary  revolution  hurled  from  the 
throne  the  house  which  reigned  in  France,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Spanish  branch  to  support  it,  and  not  lay  down  its  arms  until  it 
was  re-established.  But  it  required  a  s])irit  of  heroism  to  adopt 
such  a  resolution,  and  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  thought  it  better  to 
wait  for  that  from  the  progress  of  time,  which  it  wanted  courage 
to  obtain  by  arms."  This  truth,  for  such  the  Intruder  might 
well  call  this  part  of  the  proclamation,  marks,  as  much  as  the 
falsehoods  which  accompanied  it,  the  devilish  spirit  by  which 
the  French  councils  had  long  been  possessed;  having  allured 
the  Spanish  Bourbons  by  oaths  and  treaties  to  their  own  de- 
struction, France  now  reproached  them  with  the  very  conduct 
which  she  had  tempted  them  to  pursue.  The  paper  proceeded  to 
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affimi,  that  during  its  whole  alliance  with  France,  Spain  had  been  chap. 
watching  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  her.  The  conqueror 
of  Europe,"  it  continued,  "  would  not  allow  hinuelf  to  be  duped 
The  princes  of  the  house  of  Spain,  not  having  the  courage  to 
fight,  renounced  the  crown,  and  were  content  to  make  stipulations 
for  their  private  interests.  The  Spanish  grandees,  the  generals, 
the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  recognized  those  treaties.  I,"  said  the 
Intruder,  received  their  oaths  at  Madrid,  but  the  occurrence  at 
Baylen  threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  llie  timid  became  . 
alarmed,  but  the  enlightened  and  conscientious  remained  true 
to  me.  A  new  continental  war,  and  the  assistance  of  England, 
prolonged  an  unequal  contest,  of  which  the  nation  feek  all  the 
horrors.  The  issue  was  never  doubtful,  and  the  fate  of  arms 
has  now  declared  so.  If  tranquillity  is  not  immediately  restored, 
who  can  foresee  the  consequence?  It  is  the  interest  of  France 
to  preserve  Spain  entire  and  independent,  if  she  become  again 
her  friend  and  ally;  but  if  she  continue  her  enemy,  it  is  the 
duty  of  France  to  weaken,  to  dismember,  and  to  destroy  her. 
God,  who  reads  the  hearts  of  men,  knows  with  what  view  I  thus 
address  you.  Spaniards  1  the  irrevocable  destiny  is  not  yet  pro- 
nounced. Cease  to  suffer  yoursdves  to  be  duped  by  the  common 
enemy.  Employ  your  understanding :  it  will  point  out  to  you  in 
the  French  troops,  friends  who  are  ready  to  defend  you.  It  is 
yet  time :  rally  around  me  I  and  may  this  open  to  Spain  a  new 
er&.  of  glory  and  happiness." 

If  the  Spaniards  had  had  as  little  wisdom,  or  as  little  sense  of 
national  Lonour,  as  the  party  who  opposed  the  measures  of  go*  JJ^''" 
vernment  in  England,  they  would  have  believed  the  Intruder,  - 
and  submitted  to  him.  This  party,  who,  at  the  time  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  retreat,  told  us  that  the  Spaniards  had  then  yielded,  and 
that  their  fate  was  decided,  now  declared,  with  a  little  more 
prudence  in  their  predictions,  that  the  show  of  resistance  must 
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CHAP  soon  be  at  an  end*  The  king's  message,  declaring  that  Greet 
Britain  would  continue  its  assistance  to  the  gieat  cause  of 


1810.  Spain,  as  the  roost  important  considerations  of  policy  and 
of  good  faith  required,  excited  in  them  the  gloomiest  fore- 
bodings. «  We  were  then  still,"  they  said,  ^  to  ding  to  the 
forlorn  hope  of  maintaining  a  footing  in  Portugal  I  Our  re- 
sources were  still  farther  to  be  drained  in  supporting  our  aOy, 
or  rather  in  supporting  a  system  which  did  not  arouse  its  own 
people  to  its  defence ;  and  for  our  efforts,  however  strenuous,  in 
the  support  of  which  we  did  not  receive  either  their  gratitude  or 
their  co-operation.  It  was  reported,"  they  said,  ^*  that  the  En- 
glish army  had  made  a  retrograde  movemmt  to  Lisbon,  and 
actually  embarked  in  the  transports  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 
Having  uniformly  declared  their  opinion,  that  this  expedition, 
under  Lord  Wellington,  was  injurious  to  the  most  important  inr* 
terests  of  the  country,  as  they  af^Bcted  both  its  resources  and  its 
character,  they  should  most  sincerely  and  warmly  congratulate 
the  public  if  such  were  its  termination."  That  is,  they  would 
have  congratulated  us  if  we  had  broken  our  faith,  deserted  our 
allies,  fled  belbrt  our  enemies,  left  Buonaparte  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  C  cidiz  iuid  Lisbon,  and  then  waited  tremblingly  for 
him  upon  our  own  shores,  with  our  resources  carefully  husbanded 
till  it  pleased  him  to  come  and  take  them ! 

**  It  has  been  conjectured,"  said  these  hopeful  politicians, 
**  that  Cadiz  might  be  abundantly  supplied  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Barbary.  But  those  who  hazarded  this  opinion  were 
not  precisely  informed  of  the  state  of  things  on  the  African 
roast.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco  was  t  xti  emely  unfriendly  to 
his  Christian  neighbours.  Cadi?;,  to  be  sure,  was  an  interesting 
point,  which  it  was  our  interest  to  maintam  as  long  as  possible; 
but  they  had  no  expectation  that  Cadiz,  when  really  attacked, 
could  long  hold  out.   It  could  not  be  supplied  with  fuel  with 
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which  to  bake  bread  for  the  inhabitants  for  one  week/'  While  CHAP, 
this  party  thus  displayed  their  presumptuous  ignorance,  and 
vented  then  bitter  mortihcatiou  in  insults  against  the  ministry  i8io. 
and  against  our  allies,  they  endeavoured  to  direct  attention 
toward  the  Spanish  colonies,  say  in  j  that  the  c:reat,  and  indeed 
only  object,  of  this  country,  sLould  be  to  establish  a  mercantile 
connexion  with  the  empire  which  was  to  lie  erected  there,  and 
recommending  that  we  should  lake  immediate  measures  for  as- 
sisting the  emigration  of  the  Spanish  patriots  !  Happily  the  coun- 
cils of  Great  Britain  were  directed  by  wiser  heads,  and  the  people 
of  Spain  actuated  by  better  principles  nnd  by  a  braver  spirit. 
**  We  arc  supported,"  said  Romana  to  Ids  couiUrymen,  "  by  the 
illustrious  English  nation,  who  are  united  with  the  brave  Portu- 
gueze,  our  brethren,  possessing  a  common  interest  with  our- 
selves, and  who  never  will  abandon  us."  The  people  and  the 
government  had  the  same  confidence  in  British  honour.  English 
and  Portugueze  troops  were  dispatched  from  Lisbon  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  Cadiz,  and  Ceuta  was  delivered  in  trust  to  an 
English  garrison. 

The  Isle  of  Leon  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  the  JJj^**-'' 
longest  side  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel,  called 
the  river  of  Santi  Petri,  ten  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships.  This  side  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  si- 
tuation also  is  peculiarly  strong.  The  bridge  of  Zuazo,  built  > 
originally  by  the  Bomans)  over  the  channel,  is  flanked  with  batp 
teries,  and  communicates  with  the  continent  by  a  causeway  over 
impassable  marshes.  There  are  two  towns  upon  the  island ;  that 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which  contains  about  40,000 
inhabitants,  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  isle ;  the  other,  called 
St.  Carlos,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  north,  was  newly  erected, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  barracks  and  other  public  buildings. 
Cadis  stands  on  the  end  of  a  tongue  of  land  seven  miles  in 
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CHAP.  lenffth,  exteodinff  from  the  isle  into  the  bay ;  this  uthmus  is  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  broad,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  sea, 

1810.  and  on  the  other  by  the  bay  of  Cadis.  Along  this  isthmus,  an 
enemy  vbo  had  made  himself  master  of  the  island  must  pass ; 
new  batteries  had  been  formed,  new  works  thrown  up,  and  mines 
dug ;  and  if  these  obstacles  were  overcome,  his  progress  would 
then  be  opposed  by  regular  fortifications,  upon  which  the  utmost 
cure  and  expense  had  been  bestowed  tor  rendering  the  city  im- 
pregnable. Before  this  unexpected  and  unexampled  aggression 
on  the  part  ol Ti  ance,  the  great  object  of  the  Spanish  government 
had  been  to  render  Cudix  secure  from  the  sea :  as  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  certain,  one  of  the  first  opera- 
tions was  to  demolish  all  those  works  on  the  main  land  from 
whence  the  shipping  could  be  annoyed.  This  was  a  precaution 
which  Admiral  Purvis  had  strongly  advi^r  c]  nfter  the  battle  ofMe- 
delliii,  and  again  as  soon  as  the  more  ruinous  defeat  of  Areizaga 
wa^  known.  Upon  the  first  report  that  the  enemy  were  liasten- 
iiiiz  toward  Cadiz,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  it,  he  r(  (] nested 
A(ln)irnl  Alnva  to  remove  the  ships,  and  place  them  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  harbour,  where  they  might  be  secure  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  Mr.  Frcre  had  stroncjly  urged  the  necessity  of  this 
precaution  that  the  Spanish  Admiral,  after  much  reasoning  on 
his  part,  reluctantly  complied.  The  ill  spirit  which  at  this  time 
prevailed  among  the  naval  officers  arose  rather  from  the  pitiable 
situation  in  which  they  found  themselves,  than  from  any  pre- 
dilection for  the  French,  or  the  more  natural  feeling  of  hostility 
toward  the  English  in  which  they  had  grown  up.  Men  being 
wanted  for  the  land  service,  and  not  for  the  fleet,  the  nary  had 
been  neglected  during  this  contest :  the  ships  were  ill  manned 
and  miserably  stored,  the  pay  far  in  arrears ;  and  the  officers 
had  latterly  disregarded  their  duty  as  much  as  they  thought 
themselves  disregarded  by  the  government, . .  hopelessness  pro- 
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ducine  discontent,  and  discontent  jjrowinff  into  disaffection.  CHAP. 
This  temper  could  produce  no  iil  et^ect  when  the  regency  and 
tho  |)rople  were  so  well  disposed.    The  tieet  was  removed  in  1810. 
time  ;  and  the  hulks  also  in  which  the  miserable  prisoners  were  ^'^"1^": 
confined  were  moved  lower  down  into  the  bay,  and  moored  under 
the  guns  of  the  English  and  Spanish  ships. 

The  British  Admiral  had  represented  in  time  how  impor- 
tant it  was  that  the  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour 
should  be  kept  in  an  efhcicnt  state.  The  danger  now  was  from 
the  land  side,  not  from  the  sea,  and  by  good  iortune  the  land 
quarter  had  been  strengthened  some  lifty  years  before,  at  a  cost 
and  with  a  care  which  had  then  been  deemed  suj)ertluous.  Eut 
the  Spanish  government  had  not  forgotten  that  it  was  on  that 
side  Ksscx  had  made  his  attack,  and  England  was  the  enemy 
against  whom  those  precautions  were  taken.  At  that  time  every 
villa  and  garden  upon  the  isthmn«  1i;h1  been  destroyed.  During 
after  years  of  security  the  ground  had  again  been  covered,  and 
was  now  to  be  cleared  again,  'i'he  Spaniards,  roused  by  the 
exertions  and  example  of  xVlburquerque,  as  much  by  the  im- 
mediate danger,  laboured  at  the  works,  and  carefully  removed 
every  building  on  the  isthmus.  Night  and  day  these  labours 
were  carried  on,  and  the  sound  of  explosions  was  almost  per- 
petual. The  wood  from  the  demolished  buildings  was  taken  into 
the  city  for  fuel. 

Marshal  Victor,  before  he  understood  how  well  the  isle  was  naor.um. 
secured,  sent  a  summons  to  the  Junta  of  Cadiz,  telling  them  he  "n^mtf 
was  ready  to  receive  their  submission  to  King  Joseph.  .Jaen, 
Cordova,  Seville,  and  Granada,  he  said,  had  received  theErench 
with  joy  ;  he  expected  the  same  reception  from  the  people  of 
Cadiz  ;  and  as  the  fleets  and  arsenals  were  the  pro[)erty  of  the 
nation,  he  demanded  that  they  should  be  preserved  for  their 
rightful  sovereign.   They  returned  an  answer,  signed  by  every 

VOL,  JI.  4  L 
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CHAP,  individual  of  their  body,  declaring  that  they  acknowledged  no 
one  for  King  of  Spain  but  Ferdinand  VII.  Soult  also,  represent* 


1810.  iDg  the  English  as  the  enemies  of  Spain,  insinuated,  in  a  sum- 
mons  to  Alburquerqae,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  seise  Cadis 
for  themselves.  Alburqaerque  replied,  no  such  design  was  enter* 
tained  by  the  British  nation,  who  were  not  less  generous  than 
they  were  great  and  brave ;  their  only  object  was  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Cadiz  with  all  the>means  in  which  they  abounded, 
an  assistance  which  the  Spaniards  solicited  and  gratefully  re* 
ceived.  Cadis,  he  added,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  force  of 
100,CXX)  men ;  the  Spaniards  knew  that  the  French  commanded 
no  more  than  the  gronnd  which  they  covered,  and  they  would 
never  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  effected  the  delirerance 
of  their  country. 

The  service  which  Albu]X]nerqne  had  rendered  was  so  signal, 

»«r<Mry«r.  and  Its  importsnce  so  perfectly  understood  by  all  the  people  of 
Cadis,  that  he  was  deservedly  looked  upon  as  the  saviour  of  the 
place.  Having  been  appointed  governor  in  obedience  to  the 
general  wish,  he  became  in  consequence  president  of  the  Junta, 
as  Venegas  had  been  before  him,  whose  obedirat  policy  was 
now  rewarded  by  the  highest  station  to  which  a  subject  could 
be  appointed,  that  of  viceroy  of  Mexico.  Alburquerque  had 
not  solicited  these  appointments ;  on  the  contrary,  he  remon- 
strated against  them,  poinling  out  how  impossible  it  was,  that, 
having  the  command  of  the  army,  he  could  attend  to  other  duties 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  representations, 
D.  Andres  l.opez  de  Sagastizabal  was  nominated  to  act  as  his 
deputy  in  both  capacities.  The  Junta  of  Cadiz  had  obtained 
their  power  unexceptionably,  but  no  men  ever  made  a  more  un- 
worthy use  of  it ;  they  had  reluctantly  assented  to  the  formation 
of  the  regency,  and  when  it  was  formed,  endeavoured  to  restrain 
and  overrule  it,  and  engross  as  much  authority  as  possible  to 
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tfaemselveB,  in  which,  unhappily  for  Spain,  and  more  unhappily  chap. 
for  Spanish  America,  they  were  but  too  Buccessful.   Albur-  n^^^I^ 
querque  became  the  marked  object  of  their  dislike,  because  he  1810. 
had  recognised  the  regency  at  a  moment  when,  if  he  had  hesi- 
tated,  they  would  have  struggled  to  get  the  whole  power  of  go- 
vernment into  their  own  hands.  That  spirit,  which  had  never 
condescended  to  conceal  its  indignant  contempt  for  Godoy,  could 
not  stoop  to  court  the  favour  of  a  Junta  of  mercantile  mono* 
polists.   Not  that  he  despised  them  as  such ;  his  mind  was  too 
full  of  noble  enterprises  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  them,  other- 
wise than  as  men  who  were  called  upon  to  do  their  duty  while 
he  did  his. 

His  first  business  had  been  to  complete  the  untinished  works  "«•/-. 

ntglttUi. 

of  defence,  especially  the  cortaduraj  or  cuL  ac^u»^  the  isthmus, 
where  the  battery  of  St.  Fernando  was  erected  ;  and  lest  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  beside  it  at  low  water,  the  iron 
gratings  from  the  wuulosvs  of  the  public  buildings  were  removed, 
and  placed  on  the  beach  as  a  chevaux-de-frise.  While  these 
things  were  going  on,  the  people  of  Cadiz  manifested  a  disgrace- 
ful indolence;  they  assenil>lf d  in  crowds  on  the  ramparts,  wrapt 
in  their  long  cloaks,  and  tlicie  stood  gazing  silently  for  hours, 
while  the  English  were  employed  in  blowing  up  the  forts  round 
the  bay  ;  appearing,  says  an  cyc-witncss,  indifferent  spectators 
of  the  events  around  them,  rather  than  the  persons  for  whose 
security  these  exertions  were  made.  Meantime  the  troops,  whose 
rapid  march  had  placed  these  idlers  out  of  fear,  were  neglected 
in  a  manner  not  less  cruel  to  the  individuals  than  it  was  detri> 
mental  to  the  public  service.  The  points  to  be  protected 
were  so  many,  that  the  numbers  of  this  little  army  did  not  suffice 
to  guard  them,  without  exhausting  the  men  by  double  duty. 
Alburquerque  requested  that  the  regiments  might  be  filled  from 
the  numberless  idle  inhabitants  of  the  isle  and  of  Cadia,  who, 
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CHAP,  while  they  were  idle,  were  at  such  a  time  worse  than  useletk 
(^^-^  Unless  this  were  done,  he  said,  it  was  not  only  impossible  for 
1810.  his  men  to  undertake  any  offensive  operationsi  or  even  to  improve 
themselves  in  discipline,  but  they  mast  be  wasted  away  with 
fatigue  and  consequent  infirmities.  These  representations  were 
in  vain ;  neither  was  he  more  successful  in  requiring  their  pay, 
a  supply  of  clothing,  of  which  they  stood  evidently  in  need, 
and  those  common  comforts  in  their  quarters,  which  were  as  re- 
quisite for  health  as  for  decency.  The  Junta  of  Cadis  had  seven 
hundred  pieces  of  cloth  in  their  possession,  yet  more  than  a 
month  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  done  toward  clothing  the  almost 
naked  troops.  Alburquerque  asserts,  as  a  fact  within  hb  own 
positive  knowledge,  that  the  reason  was,  because  the  Junta  were 
at  that  time  contending  with  theBegency,  to  get  the  management 
of  the  public  money  into  their  owi?  hands,  and  meant,  if  they 
had  foiled,  to  sell  this  cloth  to  the  government,  and  make  a 
profit  upon  it,  as  merchants,  of  eight  reales  per  vara  / 
Aiburpicr.      It  ig  Qot  to  bo  supposcd  that  the  Junta  were  idle  at  this  time ; 

qui  appliet 

I^»cy  taT  many  and  urgent  duties  to  attend  to ;  but  no  duty  could 

iMrMkrjT.  be  more  urgent  than  that  of  supplying  the  wants  and  increasing 
the  force  of  the  army.  The  Duke  applied  to  them  in  vain  for 
six  weeks,  during  which  time  he  discovered  that  the  Junta  looked 
as  much  to  their  private  interest  as  to  the  public  weal ;  for  from 
the  beginning,  he  says,  their  aim  was  to  get  the  management  of 
the  public  expenditure,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  influence 
which  accompanies  it,  but  that  they  might  repay  themselves  the 
sums  which  they  had  lent,  and  make  their  own  advantage  by 
trading  with  the  public  money.  At  length  he  applied  to  the 
Begency.  The  tegents,  feelmg  how  little  influence  they  pos« 
sessed  over  the  Junta,  advised  the  Duke  to  publish  the  memorial 
which  he  had  presented  to  them*  thinking  that  it  would  excite 
the  feelings  of  the  people.   In  this  they  were  not  deceived ; . . 
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the  people,  now  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to  relieve  the  CUAi'. 
wants  of  the  soldiers,  exerted  themselves  liberally,  and  there  was  ^^^^w 
not  a  family  in  which  some  contribution  was  not  made  for  1810. 
the  defenders  of  the  country.   But  the  Junta  were  exasperated  ^^^^^ 
to  the  last  degree  by  this  measure,  which  their  own  culpable 
neglect  had  rendered  necessary.  Alburquerque's  memorial  con- 
tained no  complaint  against  them ;  it  only  stated  the  wants  of 
the  soldierst  and  requested  that,  unless  those  wants  were  sup* 
plied,  he  might  be  relieved  from  a  command,  the  duties  of 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
perfonn.  Though  he  was  persuaded  of  their  selfish  views,  he 
had  no  design  of  exposing  an  evil  which  there  was  no  means  of 
remedying ;  and  when  he  understood  how  violently  they  were 
offended,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  disclaiming  any  inten- 
tion of  inculpating  them,  in  terms  which  nothing  but  his  earnest 
desire  of  avoiding  all  dissensions  that  might  prove  injurious  to 
the  country  could  either  dictate  or  justify.   This  did  not  pre-  ^^j^'^^f;' 
vent  the  Junta  from  publishing  an  attack  upon  him,  in  reply,  of  W^^vm-* 
the  most  virulent  nature.   They  reproached  him  with  having 
exposed  the  wants  and  weakness  of  the  army;  entered  into 
details  as  frivolous  in  themselves  as  they  were  false  in  their  ap- 
plication, to  show  that  they  had  done  eviery  thing  for  the  sol-  • 
diers ;  declared,  with  an  impudence  of  ingratitude  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  reprobate  in  severer  terms  than  it  deserves,  that 
his  cavalry  had  retreated  too  precipitately,  and  ought  to  have 
brouglit  in  grain  with  them  ;  and  concluded  by  a  menacing  in- 
timation, ihul  tlio  people  of  Cadiz  were  ready  to  support  them 
against  any  persons  wiio  should  attempt  to  impeach  their  pro- 
ceedings.   If  the  Junta  of  Cadiz  had  no  other  sins  to  answer 
for,  this  paper  alone  wouki  be  sulHcient  to  render  their  name 
odious  in  history  ;  so  unjjrovoked  was  it  in  its  temper,  so  false 
in  its  details,  so  detestable  tor  its  ingratitude.    Had  Albur- 
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CHAP,  cjuerque  beea  capable  of  consulting  his  own  safety  by  a  preci- 


XXVIII 


pitate  retreat,  Portugal,  as  he  said,  and  the  English  army  were  at 
1810.  hand, .  ,  and  he  needed  not  to  have  undertaken  an  arduous  march 
of  260  miles  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  and  in  direct  dis- 
obedience of  the  orcU  l  ^  of  liis  i^overnnient.  If  the  cavalry  which 
saved  Cadiz,  and  which  they  thus  wuniuiily  accused  of  retreating 
too  precipitately,  had  been  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  it 
could  not  have  entered  the  Isle  of  Leon.  **  This,"  said  the  in- 
dignant Duke,  **  is  the  patriotism  of  the  Junta  of  Cadiz ;  the 
enemy  is  at  the  gates,  and  they  throw  out  a  defiance  to  the  ge- 
neral and  the  army  who  protect  them! ' 
tL^"  But  Alhnrqnorque  was  too  sincere  a  lover  of  his  country  to 
expose  it  to  tiic  slightest  danger,  even  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
honour,  lie  could  not  resent  this  infamous  attack  without  ex- 
citing a  perilous  struggle  ;  and  without  resenting  it  he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Having  thus  been 
publicly  insulted,  a  reparation  as  public  was  necessary  to  his 
honour,  and  that  reparation,  for  the  sake  of  Spain,  he  delayed  to 
demand.  The  Regency  would  have  had  him  continue  in  the 
command  ;  he  however  persisted  in  resigning.  No  injustice 
which  could  be  done  him,  he  said,  would  ever  have  made  him 
cease  to  present  himself  m  the  front  of  danger,  had  he  not  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  for  fear  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  in- 
ternal discord.  Accordingly,  he  who  should  have  been  leading, 
and  who  would  have  led,  the  men  who  loved  him  to  victory, 
came  over  to  England  as  ambassador,  with  a  wounded  spirit 
and  a  broken  heart 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  DELIVER  FERDINAND.  OVEllTUllES  FOR  A  NE- 
GOTIATION MADE  TIIUOUGH  HOLLAND.  PROCEEDINGS  IN 
PARLIAMENT  CONCERNING  PORTUGAL.  REFOIUM  OP  THE 
PORTUGUESE  ARMY. 

The  rej^ency  was  acknowledged  ^vitllout  hesitation  in  those  1810. 
provinces  which  were  not  yet  overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  every  ^"^^ 
where  by  those  Spaniards  who  resisted  tiie  usurpation  ;  yet  with  ^"T 
the  authority  which  thev  derived  from  the  Supreme  Junta  a  por- 
tion of  its  unpopuhirity  had  descend* d  upon  them.  The  neces- 
sity of  their  appointment  was  pert  (  ivc  d,  and  the  selection  of  the 
members  was  not  disapproved  :  in  fact,  public  opinion  had  in  a 
great  degree  directed  the  choice ;  nevertheless  w  hen  they  were 
chosen,  a  feeling  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  men  upon  whom 
that  unfortunate  body  had  devolved  their  power  could  not  be 
worthy  of  the  national  confidence*  Like  their  predece88on» 
they  were  in  fact  surrounded  by  the  same  system  of  sycophancy 
and  intrigue  which  had  subsisted  under  the  monarchy.  The 
same  swarm  was  about  them  :  it  was  a  state  plague  with  which 
Spain  had  been  afflicted  from  the  age  of  the  Philips.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  national  force,  instead  of  being  invigorated 
by  the  concentration  of  legitimate  power,  was  sometimes  para- 
lysed by  it.  For  if  a  fairer  prospect  appeared  to  open  in  the 
provinces  where  the  people  had  been  left  to  themselves  and  to 
chiefs  of  their  own  choosing,  too  often  when  a  communication 
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CHAP,  was  opened  with  the  seat  of  gOTernment,  this  unwholesome  in- 
fluence  was  felt  in  the  appointment  of  some  inefficient  general, 

1810.  who  was  perhaps  a  stranger  to  the  province  which  he  was  sent 
~  to  command. 

A  central  government  was,  however,  indispensable,  as  a 
means  of  communication  first  with  England,  and  eventually  with 
other  states,  but  more  especially  as  keeping  together  the  whole 
body  of  the  monarchy  both  in  Europe  and  iti  America.  The 
Spanish  nation  was  not  more  sensible  of  this  than  the  British 
ministry.  The  French,  and  they  who,  like  the  French,  reason^ 
ing  upon  the  principles  of  a  philosopli y  as  false  as  it  is  degrading, 
believe  that  neither  states  nor  individuals  are  ever  directed  in 
their  conduct  by  the  disinterested  sense  of  honour  and  of  duty, 
supposed  that  the  continuance  of  these  temporary  .administrap 
tions  must  be  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the  British  cabinet, 
whose  influence  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  and 
precarious  tenure  of  those  who  held  the  government  in  Spain. 
But  that  cabinet  had  no  covert  designs;  they  acted  upon  the 
prin(  iple  of  a  plain,  upright,  open  policy,  which  deserves,  and 
will  obtain,  the  approbation  of  just  posterity ;  and  so  far  were 
they  from  pursuing  any  system  of  selfish  and  low-minded  eun* 
ning,  that  at  this  time,  when  the  regency  was  formed,  they  were 
taking  measures  for  effecting  the  delivei^nce  of  Ferdinand  from 
captivity. 

Montijo,  before  his  hostility  to  the  Junta  was  openly  de- 
FfrdkMi.  clared,  had  proposed  a  scheme  to  them  for  this  purpose ;  but  he 
was  too  well  known  to  be  trusted,  and  when  he  required  as  a 
preliminary  measure  that  50,000  dollars  should  be  given  him, 
Calvo,  who  was  the  member  appointed  to  hear  what  he  might 
propose,  plainly  told  him  that  his  object  was  to  employ  that 
sum  in  raising  a  sedition  against  the  government;  upon  which 
Montijo  told  him  that  he  had  a  good  scent,  and  thus  the  matter 
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ended.  A  similar  proposal  was  made  by  some  adventurer  in  CHAP. 
Catalonia ;  the  provincial  govemm^t  was  disposed  to  listen  to 
it,  bat  they  referred  it  to  General  Doyle,  and  he  soon  ascertained  isiO. 
that  the  projector  only^  wanted  to  get  money  and  decamp  with 
it  Meantime  the  British  ministers  had  formed  a  well-concerted 
plan,  but  dependent  upon  some  fearful  contingencies, . .  the 
fidelity  of  every  one  to  whom  in  its  course  of  performance  it 
must  necessarily  be  communicated,  and  the  disposition  of  Fer* 
dinand  to  put  his  life  upon  the  hazard  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
his  liberty  and  his  throne.  The  Baron  de  KoUi,  who  was  the 
person  chosen  for  this  perilous  service,  was  one  who  in  other 
secret  missions  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  confidence.  He 
took  with  him  for  credentials  the  letter  in  which  Ferdinand's 
marriage  in  the  year  1802  had  been  aiinoimced  by  Charles  IV. 
to  the  King  of  England,  and  also  letters  inLaliu  aiid  in  French 
from  tlie  Kino,  communicating  to  the  prisoner  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Spain,  and  saying  how  important  it  was  that  he  should 
escape  from  captivity,  and  show  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  faith- 
ful people.  A  s(juadron,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Cockburn, 
landed  Kolli  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and  to  that  part  of  the  coast  Fer- 
dinand was  to  have  directed  his  flight,  for  whicli  every  needful 
and  possible  provision  had  been  made,  measures  having;  also 
been  devised  for  sending  the  pm  -ik  is  upon  a  ^vrong  scent.  The 
scheme  had  been  well  laid,  and  with  sucli  apparent  probability 
of  success,  that  it  is  said  the  Duke  of  Kent  retjuested  permission 
to  take  upon  himself  the  danger  of  the  attempt.  The  squadron  2^'^' 
was  provided  with  every  thing  which  could  conduce  to  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  Ferdinand  and  his  brother ;  with 
this  view  a  Eoman  catholic  priest  had  been  embarked,  with  a 
regular  set  of  ornaments  and  consecrated  plate  for  the  Romish 
service. 

Kolli  made  his  way  to  Paris,  completed  his  arrangements, 
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CHAP,  and  was  arrested  at  Vincenncs  within  a  fortnight  from  the  day 
"        whereon  h<'  hmded.    He  had  been  betrayed  by  a  pretended 

1810.  royaUst  in  tlie  pay  of  the  liritish  government,  and  by  the  Sieur 
Richard,  whom  he  had  trusted  because  he  had  served  bravely 
under  the  unfortunate  Prince  de  Talniont  in  La  Vendue.  His 
credentials  and  his  other  paj^ers  were  seized ;  and  when  he 
was  examined  by  Fouchc,  who  was  then  minister  of  police, 
he  had  the  mortification  of  being  told  that  the  character  of  the 
person  for  whose  service  he  had  thus  exposed  himself  had  been 
entirely  mistaken,  for  that  no  credentials  would  induce  Fer- 
dinand (n  linxard  such  an  attempt.  It  was  afterwards  {imposed  to 
hira,  that  us  ins  life  and  the  fortune  of  his  children  were  at  stake, 
be  should  proceed  to  V^alen^  ay,  and  execute  his  commission,  to 
the  end  that  he  might  hear  from  Ferdinand's  own  lips  his  dis- 
avowal of  any  connexion  with  England, .  .  or  that  if  that  prince 
really  entertained  a  wish  to  escape,  an  opportunity  might  be 
given  him  uf  which  the  French  government  might  make  such 
use  as  it  deemed  best.  Kolli  rejected  this  with  becoming 
spirit;  and  the  purpose  of  the  police  was  just  as  well  iinswered 
by  sending  Richard  to  personate  him.  But  Ferdinand  no  sooner 
understood  the  ostensible  object  of  his  visitor,  than  he  informed 
the  governor  of  Valenpay  that  an  English  emissary  was  in  the 
castle. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Ferdinand  may  have  perceived  some- 
thing in  Richard's  manner  more  likely  to  excite  suspicion  than 
to  win  confidence ;  for  the  man  was  not  a  proficient  in  villany, 
and  not  having  engaged  in  it  voluntarily,  may  have  felt  some 
compunction  concerning  the  business  whereon  he  was  sent.  His 
instructions  were,  if  he  should  succeed  in  entrapping  Ferdinand, 
to  bring  him  straight  to  Vincennes,  there  probably  to  have  been 
placed  in  close  confinement :  the  supposition  that  a  tragedy  like 
that  of  the  Due  d'Enghein  was  intended  cannot  be  admitted 
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without  supposing  iu  Buonaparte  far  greater  respect  for  the  per-  chap. 
sonal  character  of  his  fictim  than  he  could  possibly  have  enter-  ^^i^- 
tained.  An  official  report  was  published,  containing  a  letter  in 
P^inand's  name,  wherein  the  project  for  his  escape  was  called 

scandalous  and  infernal,  and  a  hope  expressed  that  the  authors 
and  accomplices  of  it  might  be  punished  as  they  deserved. 
Other  papers  were  publislied  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same 
obvious  design  ol  t  xposmg  Ferdinand  to  the  indignation  or  con- 
tempi  ol  his  countrymen  and  of  his  allies.  There  was  a  hotter 
of  congratulation  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  upon  his  victories 
in  Austria  ;  an  exi)ressi<m  of  gratitude  for  his  protection,  and  of 
implicit  obedience  to  \ns  wishes  and  commands  :  details  of  a 
ft'te  which  he  had  given  just  before  this  occurrence  in  lumour  of 
the  Tlmperor's  marriage  with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa ; 
and  a  letter  requesting  an  interview  with  the  governor  of  Va- 
len^ay  upon  a  subject  of  the  greatest  moment  to  himself,  being 
his  wish  to  become  the  adopted  son  of  the  Emperor,  an  adoption 
which,  the  writer  said,  would  constitute  the  happiness  of  his 
life,  and  of  which  he  conceived  himself  worthy  by  his  perfect 
love  and  attachment  to  the  sacred  person  of  his  majesty,  and 
entire  submission  to  his  intentions  and  desires.  But  it  was  so 
notoriously  the  system  of  Buonaparte's  government  to  publish 
any  falsehoods  which  might  serve  a  present  purpose,  that  these 
letters,  whether  genuine  or  fabricated,  obtained  no  credit 


*  The  account  of  KollTs  examination  had  in  one  part  been  palpably  fidufied. 
He  WB>  Tepreaented  m  saying  that  it  wn  the  Duke  of  Kent**  wiih  to  wnd  Fer- 
dinand to  Gibndlav;  but  that  be  woidd  not  have  asriited  in  this  plan,  became  it 

would  have  been  in  fact  sending  him  tn  ]^ri  vu;  *  Tlie  whole  of  these  docnments  arc 
printed  in  Louis  Goldsmith's  Recueil  de  1  ji  1 1  i  ,  Onlonnances,  &c.  t.  iv.  pp.  302-14} 
and  by  Llorente,  in  his  Memotrea  pour  sen  ir  a  I'llistoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Espagne, 
t  ii  pp.  d0&-34!2.  This  unworthy  Spaniard  expresses  there  a  decided  opinion  that 
KoUi  bimielfwasihe  peiaon  who  went  to  Valen9ay,  ai  the  ofldal  report  stated.  Tbt 
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CFIAP.  As  soon  as  the  official  report  appeared  Id  the  English  news* 
s^^^,^^  i^  ^pers,  Mr.  Whitbread  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether 
1810.  the  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  his  Majesty  to  Ferdinand 
VII.  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  document  which  had  any  pre> 
tensions  to  the  character  of  authenticity  ?  a  question  which  Mr. 
Perceval  declined  answering.  Of  course  this  aftbrded  a  topic 
for  exultation  and  insult  to  the  opponents  of  the  government 
The  Spaniards  felt  very  dirterently  upon  the  occasion.  Whether 
those  who  were  desirous  of  forming  a  new  constitution  for  Spain, 
or  even  of  correcting  the  inveterate  abuses  of  the  old  system, 
thought  itdesualiic  to  see  Ferdinand  in  possession  ot  the  throne, 
before  their  objeet  was  effected,  may  well  be  doubted  ;  but 
whatever  their  opinions  might  be  upon  that  point,  the  attempt 
at  deliverinii,  liini  excited  no  other  feellni^s  than  tll'>^e  of  y;rati- 
tude  and  admiration  towards  Great  Britain.  **  W  ith  what  plea- 
£,panoi,  sure,"  said  the  best  and  wisest  of  their  writers,  **  does  the  ijood 
man  who  observes  the  mazes  of  political  events,  behold  one 
transaction  of  which  humanity  alone  was  the  end  and  aim! 
AVith  what  interest  does  he  contemplate  an  expedition  intended, 
not  for  speculations  of  commerce,  nor  for  objects  of  ambition, 
but  for  the  deliverance  of  a  captive  King,  in  the  hope  of  restoriog 
him  to  his  throne  and  to  his  people  1" 


Baron,  however,  has  published  his  own  story,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  declaration* 
of  Richard  and  Fouche,  authentically  made  after  the  restoration  of  the  Hourbons. 

Chie  eurioiM  hct  appeari  in  tbe  B«ron  de  KollTa  If Muoin.  Djamoods  to  die 
amount  of  jMKI^OOO  ftanca  were  taken  from  him  by  die  police  when  he  was  aeiaed 
After  the  restoration  he  reclaimed  them.  The  result  of  his  application  was  a  royal 
ordonnance,  in  wliicli  the  King  flccidcd,  that  the  other  effects  bcInriL^ing  to  the 
claimant  should  be  restored  to  him,  but  that  the  diamonds  seixed  at  Paris  are,  and 
remain,  contiscated,  as  having  been  given  to  the  Sieur  de  KoUi  by  a  government 
then  at  war  with  France.  And  hb  renewed  applica^ons  were  aaswevad  n  repeti. 
tioQ  of  this  ordonnance ! 
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The  British  cabinet  was  sounded  to  see  whether  it  would  chap. 
offer  such  compensations  and  exchange  of  prisoners  as  might  .^^^ 
extricate  KoUi  from  his  perilous  situation.  This  curious  pro-  1810. 
posal  was  connected  with  some  insidious  overtures  for  peace 
made  then,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  French  people 
into  a  belief  that  the  continuance  of  the  war  was  owing  alone  to 
the  inveterate  feeling  of  hostility  in  England ;  but  more  with  the 
design  of  preparing  the  Dutch  for  the  annexation  of  their  country 
to  the  French  empire,  an  intention  which  was  first  avowed  in 
these  overtures.  Louis  Buonaparte  was  drawn  into  this  trans- 
action by  a  solemn  assurance  that  no  such  intention  was  really 
entertained ;  but  that  it  was  held  forth  merely  as  a  feint,  in  the 
hope  of  alarming  the  British  government,  and  inducing  it  to 
make  peace,  for  the  sake  of  averting  a  politiciil  union,  which  of 
all  measures  must  be  most  dangerous  to  England.  The  overture 
was  properly  rejected  upon  the  ground,  that  it  would  be  useless, 
or  worse  than  useless,  to  open  a  negotiation  when  it  was  certain 
that  insurmountable  difficulties  must  occur  in  its  first  stage.  A 
few  weeks  only  elapsed  before  the  purpose  which  had  been  so- 
lemnly disavowed  by  Buonaparte's  ministers  to  Louis  was  carried 
into  effect,  by  a  compulsory  treaty,  in  which  that  poor  king 
ceded  to  France  the  provinces  of  Zealand  and  Dutch  Brabant, 
the  territory  between  the  Maas  and  the  Waal,  including  Nime- 
guen,  together  with  the  Bommelwaard  and  the  territory  of  Al- 
tena,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  adopted  for  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple in  France  that  the  thalweg  or  stream  of  the  Rhine  formed 
the  boundary  of  the  French  empire.  About  two  months  after 
this  act  of  insolent  and  wanton  pow^  an  army  was  ordered  into 
Holland  to  complete  the  usurpation,  and  Louis,  giving  the  only 
proof  of  integrity  and  courage  which  was  possible  in  his  un- 
happy circumstances,  abdicated  the  throne,  and  retired  into  the 
Austrian  dominions,  leaving  behind  him  a  letter  to  the  Dutch 
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CFIAP.  legislature,  which  contained  a  full  vindication  of  his  own  con- 
duct,  and  an  exposure  of  Napoleon's  traitofoiis  polices  which, 
1810.  given  as  it  was  in  the  most  cautious  language,  and  with  are- 
mainder  of  respect  and  even  brotherly  affection,  might  alone 
suffice  to  stamp  the  character  *  of  that  brother  with  lasting  in- 
famy.   During  his  short  and  miserable  reign  Louis  had  done 
what,  considering  in  what  manner  he  had  been  placed  upon  the 
throne,  it  might  have  seemed  almost  impossible  that  he  should 
do,  he  had  gained  the  affections  of  the  Dutch  people  :  not  by  any 
good  which  he  did,  for  his  tyrannical  brother  neither  allowed  him 
time  nor  means  for  effecting  the  benevolent  measures  which  he 
designed,  but  by  the  interest  which  he  took  in  their  sufferings, 
and  by  his  honest  endeavours  to  prevent  or  mitigate  those  acts 
of  tyranny  which  were  intended  to  increase  the  distress  of  a  ruined 
country,  and  prepare  it  for  this  catastrophe. 
^I^^f^        The  conquest  of  Holland  had  been  an  old  object  of  French 
eMhig  ambition  ;  but  wider  views  than  Louis  XIV.  entertained  during 
bJS^  the  spring-tide  of  his  prosperity  were  at  this  time  disclosed 
jUbir.    by  Buonaparte.   A  tenatui  comulttan  appeared  early  in  the 


*  Notwidtstandtog  the  facility  with  whidi,  in  many  instances,  Loutt  «ru  deluded 
bj  hit  brother,  and  the  curions  nmplklty  of  duiaeter  wfaieh  be  exbiUl^  it  it  yn- 

pos«ible  to  peruse  his  Documens  lUttOn^M  et  B^kxkm  tur  le  Gouvememmt  dt  ia 
HoUandcf  without  fcrling  great  respect  for  him.  His  conduct  was  irreproachable, 
hin  views  benevolent  even  when  erroneous,  his  intentions  uniformly  good ;  and  ex- 
cellent indeed  mu«t  that  dispoaition  have  been,  which  in  auch  trying  circutnstaocea 
ahraya  preserved  iti  natural  rectitude. 

It  a|>peara  by  theae  documents  that  the  throne  <^  Spain  was  oflfered  to  him 
before  Joseph  was  thought  of,  and  that  he  rejected  the  proposal  as  at  once  impolitic 
and  iniciuitous,  Hut  it  is  curious  to  see  how  completely  he  had  been  deceived  con- 
cerning the  court»e  of  events  in  the  Peninsula,  and  still  more  extraordiDary  that  in 
die  year  1890  (when  hia  book  was  puUishcd)  he  appears  to  hare  obtained  no  better 
information  upon  that  suli;ject  tfian  was  communicated  in  the  Moniieur  during  Ina 
brother'a  reign. 
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year,  decreeing  that  the  Papal  States  flhould  be  united  to,  and  chap. 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire.  The  city  of  Rome  .^^^ 
was  declared  to  be  the  second  in  the  empire  (Amst^dam  was  igioi 
named  the  third) :  the  Prince  Imperial  was  to  take  the  title  of  ^^^^^ 
King  of  Rome,  and  the  Emperors,  after  having  been  crowned 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  were  before  the  tenth 
year  of  their  reign  to  be  crowned  in  St.  Peter's  also.  The 
measures  that  were  designed  to  follow  upon  this  decree  were 
unequivocally  intimated,  in  that  semi-official  manner  by  which 
Buonaparte's  schemes  of  ambition  were  always  first  announced. 
"  The  Roman  and  German  imperial  dignity/'  it  was  said*  **  which, 
with  regard  to  Rome,  had  long  been  an  empty  name,  had  ceased 
to  exist  upon  the  abdicatiun  of  the  Emperor  Francis ;  from  that 
time,  therefore,  the  great  Emperor  of  the  French  had  a  right  to 
assume  the  title.  Napoleon,  who  revoked  the  gifts  which  Cliarle- 
magne  made  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  might  now,  as  legitimate 
lord  paramount  of  Rome,  like  his  illustrious  predecessor,  style 
himself  Roman  and  French  Emperor.  He  restores  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  eagle  which  Charlemagne  brought  from  them,  and 
placed  upon  his  palace  at  Aix  la  Chai)ellei  he  makes  them 
sharers  in  his  eni])ire  and  his  glory ;  and  a  thousand  years  after 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  a  new  medal  will  be  sh  uck  with  the 
inscription  Renomtio  XmperiL  After  ages  of  oblivion,  the  Empire 
of  the  West  reappears  with  renovated  vigour ;  for  Napoleon  the 
Great  must  be  looked  on  as  the  founder  of  a  revived  Western 
Empire,  and  in  this  character  he  wi  11  prove  a  blessing  to  civilized 
Europe.  The  peace  of  Europe  will  thus  be  completely  re-esta- 
blished. The  great  number  of  well-meaning  people,  to  whom 
Napoleon's  power  seemed  oppressive,  while  they  considered 
themselves  as  exempt  from  any  engagement  towards  h]m,  will 
fulfil  their  new  duties  with  inviolable  fidelity.  Considered  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Western  Empire 
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CHAP,  is  a  duty  which  Napoleon  owes  not  less  to  the  law  of  self-pre- 
servatioD»  than  to  the  repose  of  Europe." 

1810.  opposition  to  this  project  could  have  been  oftered  by  the 

continental  princes ;  the  yoke  was  upon  their  necks :  it  only 
remained  for  him  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  Feninstila, 
and  this  appeared  to  him  and  his  admirers  an  easy  task,  to  be 
accomplished  in  one  short  campaign.  There  was  no  longer  any 
Spanish  force  in  the  field  capable  of  even  momentarily  diverting 
the  French  from  their  great  object  of  destroying  the  English 
array,  and  obtaining  possession  of  Portugal,  and  to  that  object 
Buonaparte  might  now  direct  his  whole  attention  and  his  whole 
poAver. 

Lord  Wellington  liad  foreseen  this,  and  clearly  perceiving 
also  what  would  be  the  b\isinrss  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  had 
prepared  for  the  defence  of  Portugal  in  time.  It  was  necessary 
that  we  should  carry  on  the  war  in  that  country  as  principals 
rather  than  ns  allies,  and  for  this  fnll  power  had  been  given  by 
the  Prince  of  Hrazil.  As  yet  little  had  been  done  toward  the 
improvement  of  thePortugueze  army ;  like  the  government  it  was 
in  the  worst  possible  condition ;  both  were  in  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation  to  which  ignorance,  and  imbecility,  and  inveterate 
jAMgvMAi  abuses  could  reduce  them.  Early  in  the  session,  parliament 
^sM^r^'  was  informed  that  the  King  had  authorized  pecuniary  advances 
to  be  made  to  Portugal,  in  support  of  its  military  exertions,  and 
had  made  an  arrangement  for  the  maintenance  of  a  budy  of 
troops  not  exceeding  30,000  men.  Twenty  thousand  n  o  already 
had  in  our  pay,  the  sum  for  whom  was  estimated  at  000,000/.; 
for  the  additional  ten,  it  was  stated  at  £oO,000/.  to  which  was  to 
be  added  130,000/.  for  the  maintenance  of  officers  to  be  em- 
ployed in  training  these  levies,  and  preparing  them  to  act  with 
the  British  troops.  This  led  to  a  very  interesting  debate  in  the 
mSSitf.  House  of  Lords.   Marquis  Wellesley  afiirmed,  "  that  Portugal 
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was  the  most  material  military  position  that  could  he  0(  rii|tird  CUAP. 
for  the  purpose  of  :issi>ting  Spain  :  great  disasters,  he  admitted, 
had  1)L  taiien  the  Spanish  cause,  still  they  were  far  from  sinking 
his  mind  into  despair,  and  still  he  would  contend,  it  was  neither 
politic  nor  just  to  manifest  any  intention  of  abandoning  Portu- 
gal. ^V'hat  advantage  could  be  derived  from  casting  over  onr  own 
councils,  and  over  the  hopes  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  iiue  and 
complexion  of  despair?  To  tell  them  that  the  hour  of  their  fate 
was  arrived, . .  that  all  attempts  to  assist,  or  even  to  inspirit  their 
exertions  in  their  own  defence,  were  of  no  avail, .  .  that  they  must 
bow  the  neck  and  submit  to  the  yoke  of  a  merciless  invader, . . 
this  indeed  would  be  to  strew  the  conqueror's  path  with  flou  ( i  s, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  his  triumphal  march  to  the  throne  of  the 
two  kingdoms!  Was  it  then  for  this  that  so  much  treasure  had 
been  expended,  .  .  that  so  much  of  the  blood  had  been  shed  of 
those  gallant  and  loyal  nations  ?  Whatever  disasters  had  befallen 
them,  they  were  not  imputable  to  the  people  of  Spain.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  was  excellent,  and  he  still  ventured  to  hope 
that  it  would  prove  unconquerable.    All  their  defeats  and  dis- 
asters were  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vices  of  their  govern-r 
ment.    It  was  the  imbecility,  or  treachery,  of  that  vile  and 
wretched  government  which  hrst  opened  the  breach  ihiougli 
which  the  enemy  entered  into  the  heart  of  Spain  ;  that  delivered 
into  hostile  hands  the  fortresses  of  that  country  ;  and  betrayed 
her  people  defenceless  and  tinarmed  into  the  power  of  a  pertidiuus 
foe.    Let  us  not  contribute  to  accomplish  what  they  have  so 
inauspiciously  begun !   Let  not  their  lordships  come  to  any  re-  ■ 
solution  that  can  justify  Portugal  in  relaxing  her  exertions,  or 
Spain  in  considering  her  cause  as  hopeless.    Yet  what  other 
consequence  would  result  from  prematurely  withdrawing  the 
British  troops  from  Portugal,  or  retracting  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  had  hitherto  assisted  her?" 

VOL.  II.  4  V 
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CHAP.       Lord  Grenville  replied.  "  He  lelt  it,"  he  said,  '*  an  ungrate- 
^^^^^^^  ful  task, . .  a  painful  duty, . .  to  recul  the  attention  of  their  lordships 
1810.  to  his  former  predictions,  which  they  had  despised  and  rejected, 
but  which  were  now,  all  of  them,  too  fatally  fulfilled.    II is  ob- 
ject,  however,  was  not  a  mere  barren  censure  of  past  errors,  but 
rather,  from  a  consideration  of  those  errors,  to  conjure  them  to 
rescue  the  country  from  a  continuance  of  the  same  disasters,  and 
to  pay  some  regard  to  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Were 
they  disposed  to  sit  in  that  house  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  spectators  of  wasteful  expenditures  and  the  useless  eflfusioD 
of  so  much  of  the  best  blood  of  the  country,  in  hopeless,  cala- 
mitous, and  disgraceful  efforts?  It  was  a  sacred  duty  imposed 
upon  them  to  see  that  not  one  more  life  was  wasted,  not  one 
more  drop  of  blood  shed  unprofitably,  where  no  thinking  man 
could  say  that,  by  any  human  possibility,  such  dreadful  sacrifices 
could  be  made  with  any  prospect  of  advantage.   Was  there  any 
man  that  heard  him,  who  in  his  conscience  believed  that  even 
the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  of  that  brave  British  army  would  secure 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal?  If,"  said  he,    I  receive  from  any 
person  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  by 
that  answer  of  the  capacity  of  such  a  person  for  the  government 
of  this  country,  or  even  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  in 
a  deliberative  assembly.  By  whatever  circumstances, . .  by  what^ 
ever  kind  of  fate  it  was,  I  must  say,  that  I  always  thought  the 
object  of  the  enterprise  impossible ;  but  now  I  believe  it  is  known 
to  all  the  people  of  this  country,  that  it  has  become  certainly 
impossible.  Was  it  then  too  much  to  ask  of  their  lordships  that 
another  million  should  not  be  wasted,  when  nothing  short  of  a 
divine  miracle  could  render  it  effectual  to  its  proposed  object?" 
In  these  strong  and  explicit  terms  did  Lord  Grenville  declare 
his  opinion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  British  army  to  secure 
Portugal ;  and  thus  distinctly  did  he  affirm,  that  the  opinion  of 
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a  statesman  upon  this  single  point  was  a  sufficient  test  of  bis  chap. 
capacity  for  government  .^^'j^: 


After  touching  upon  the  convention  of  Cintra  and  Sir  John  igio. 
Moore's  retreat,  he  spoke  of  the  impolicy  of  our  conduct  in  Tor- 
tugal.  "  If  those/'  he  said,  «  who  had  the  management  of  public 
affairs  had  possessed  any  wisdom,  any  capacity  for  enlightened 
policy  in  the  regulation  of  a  nation's  interests  and  constitution, 
any  right  or  sound  feelings  with  regard  to  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  here  had  been  a  wide  field  opening  to  them. 
They  had  got  possession  of  the  Icingdom  of  our  ally,  with  its 
government  dissolved,  and  no  means  existing  within  it  for  the 
establishment  of  any  regular  authority  or  civil  administration, 
but  such  as  the  British  government  alone  should  suggest*  Here 
had  been  a  glorious  opportunity  for  raising  the  Portuguese 
nation  from  that  wretched  and  degraded  condition  to  which  a 
lengthened  succession  of  mental  ignorance,  civil  oppression, 
and  political  tyranny  and  prostitution  had  reduced  it.  Was 
not  that  an  opportunity,  which  any  men  capable  of  enlarged  and 
liberal  views  of  policy,  and  influenced  by  any  just  feelings  for 
the  interests  of  their  fellow-creatures,  would  have  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  ?  Would  not  such  men  have  seized  with  avidity 
the  favourable  occasion  Lo  rescue  the  country  from  that  i<;no- 
ranee  and  political  debasement,  which  rendered  the  inhabitants 
incapable  of  any  public  spirit  or  national  feeling  ?  Here  was  a 
task  worthy  of  the  greatest  statesmen';  here  was  an  object,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  which  there  were  no  talents  so  transcend- 
ant,  no  capacity  so  enlarged,  no  ability  so  comprehensive,  that 
might  not  have  been  well,  and  beneficially,  and  gloriously  em- 
ployed. It  was  a  work  well  suited  to  a  wise  and  liberal  policv, 
to  an  enlarged  and  generous  sjnnt,  to  everv  iust  feeling  and 
sound  principle  of  national  interest, . .  to  impart  the  blessings  of 
a  free  government  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  long  op- 
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CMAP.  pressed  and  disgraced  by  the  greatest  tyranny  that  had  ever 

^^4?!  existed  in  any  nation  of  Europe." 

1810.  Then  after  nr^^uing  that  time  had  been  lost  in  arming  and 
'^'^  disciplining  the  Portugneze*  he  relapsed  into  his  strain  of  un- 
happy prophecy.  **  He  did  not»"  he  said,  mean  to  nnderralue 
the  services'or  the  character  of  the  Portugneae  soldiery,  whom 
he  considered  as  possessing  qualities  capable  of  being  made  use- 
ful, but  he  would  never  admit  that  they  could  form  a  force  com- 
petent to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  they  might  be  useful  in 
desultory  warfare,  but  must  be  wholly  unfit  for  co-operation  with 
a  regular  army.  He  was  not  afraid,  therefore,  of  any  responsi- 
bility that  might  be  incurred  by  his  stating,  that  if  the  safety  of 
the  British  army  was  to  be  committed  on  the  expectation  of  such 
co-operation,  it  would  be  exposed  to  most  imminent  and  perhaps 
inevitable  hazard.  But  if  these  30,000  men  were  not  composed 
of  undisciplined  peasants  and  raw  recruits,  but  consisted  of  Bri- 
tish troops,  in  addition  to  the  British  army  already  in  Portugal, 
be  should  consider  it  nothing  but  infatuation  to  think  of  defend- 
ing Portugal,  even  with  such  a  force.  Against  a  power  possess- 
ing the  whole  means  of  Spain,  as  he  must  suppose  the  French  to 
do  at  this  moment,  Portugal  was  the  least  defensible  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  It  had  tlie  lonuest  line  of  frontier,  com- 
pared with  its  actual  extent,  of  any  other  nation  ;  besides,  fiuin 
its  narrowness,  its  line  of  defence  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
tinned:  ami  an  invading  enemy  would  derive  great  advantages 
from  its  local  circumstances.  As  to  the  means  of  practical  de- 
fence afforded  by  its  mountains,  he  should  onlv  ask,  whether  the 
experience  of  the  last  seventeen  years  had  taught  the  world  no- 
thing ;  whether  its  instructive  lessons  were  wholly  thrown  away? 
Could  it  be  supposed  that  a  country  so  circumstanced,  with  a 
population  without  spirit,  and  a  foreign  genera!  exercising  little 
short  of  arbitrary  power  within  it,  was  capable  of  any  effectual 
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defence  t**  Lord  Grenville  concluded  this  memorable  speech^  chap. 
by  moving,  as  an  amendment  to  the  usual  address,  '*  that  the  (^^J^ 
house  would  without  delay  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  these  1810. 
most  important  subjects,  in  the  present  difficult  and  alarming 
state  of  these  realms." 

**  It  was  not  the  fault  of  minuters,'*  Lord  Liverpool  replied,  f^;^;  ^ 
'*  nor  of  the  person  whom  they  had  sent  thither  as  his  majesty's 
representative,  if  the  exertions  of  the  Portuguese  govemm^t 
were  not  correspondent  to  the  dangers  of  the  crisis.  The  state 
of  the  country  must  be  recollected,  which  might  truly  be  said  to 
have  been  without  a  government;  all  the  ancient  and  established 
authorities  having  disappeared  with  the  Prince  Regent.  But, 
under  these  unpromising  circumstances,  every  thing  was  done 
which  could  be  done.  There  iras  no  time  lost;  there  was  no 
exertion  untried  ;  there  wa§  no  measure  neglected.  Never  were 
greater  exertion^  made  to  provide  a  sufficient  force,  and  never 
were  they  more  successful.  The  noble  barou  liad  triumphauLly 
asked,  what  have  we  gained  in  the  Peninsula?  We  have  gained 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  whole  population  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  we  have  gained  that  of  which  no  triumphs,  no  suc- 
cesses of  the  enemy  could  deprive  us.  In  Portugal,  such  is  the 
affection  of  the  inhabitants,  that  there  is  no  want  of  a  British 
soldier  that  is  not  instantly  and  cheerfully  supplied.  Look  to 
Spain!  What  is  the  feelinc:  of  the  people,  even  in  this  awful 
moment  of  national  convulsion  and  existing  revolution?  It  is 
that  of  the  most  cGiii|ilet<  (h  ft  rence  to  the  British  minister  and 
government ;  and  so  perfect  is  tlieir  confidence  m  both,  that 
they  have  placed  their  tieet  under  the  orders  of  the  British  ad- 
miral. Would  a  cold,  cautious,  and  phlegmatic  system  of  policy 
have  ever  produced  such  proofs  of  confidence?  Would  indif- 
ference have  produced  those  strong  and  signal  proofs  of  af- 
fection? Whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  contest,  to  this 
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CHAP,  countrj*  would  always  remain  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having 
^^^^  don©  ito  duty.  He  trusted  we  should  never  abandon  Spain,  so 
1810.  long  as  any  hope  remained  of  the  possibility  of  ultimate  success. 
We  were  bound  by  every  sentiment  of  honour  and  good  faith  to 
support  a  people  who  had  given  proofs  of  honour,  of  good  faith, 
and  of  bravery,  which  have  never  been  exceeded  by  any  nation." 
ArJMWf*.  Eari  Moira  replied  to  this,  by  delivering  opinions  which,  as 
a  soldier,  he  would  never  have  conceived,  if  he  had  not  he&i 
possessed  by  party  spirit.  Every  thing  which  the  ministm 
attempted,"  he  said,  "  betrayed,  as  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
public  pronounced,  a  total  want  of  Judgement,  foresight,  and 
vicjonr ;  and,  as  the  climax  of  error,  they  now  seemed  resolved 
to  defend  Portugal, .  .  according  to  a  plan  of  defence,  too,  which 
was  perfectly  impracticable.  For  it  was  utterly  ridiculous  to 
suppose,  that  the  ideas  of  Count  La  Lij)pe,  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  defending  Portugal  from  invasion,  could  now  be  relied 
upon.  We  should  be  allowed  to  retain  Portugal,  under  our 
present  system,  just  so  long  as  Buonaparte  thought  proper.  The 
administration  of  these  men  had  been  marked  by  the  annihilation 
of  every  foreign  hopo,  and  the  ferlu -tini)  of  every  domestic  re- 
source ;  they  who  vaunted  of  their  resolution  and  power  to  pro- 
tect and  liberate  the  Continent,  had  only  succeeded  in  bringing 
danger  close  to  our  own  shores!  And  why?  because  Lhey  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  violated  every  principle  of 
public  duty,  to  gratify  their  personal  ambition  and  personal 
cupidity.  He  was  speaking  the  language  of  ninety  men  out  of 
a  hundred  of  the  whole  popuhilion  of  the  country,  when  he  as- 
serted, that  they  deserved  marked  reprobation,  and  exemplary 
punishment." 

ijnjw-  Viscount  Sidmouth  regretted  the  opportunities  uliich  had 
been  lost,  but,  with  his  English  feeling  and  his  usual  tairm  ss, 
insisted  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  stand  by  our  allies  to 
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the  uttermost.    The  Marquis  of  Lanstlovni  objected  to  the  mea-  CHAP. 

•  XXIX 

sures  of  ministry  more  temperately  than  his  colleagues  in  op-  ._, 

position,  maintaining  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  become  a  principal  1810. 
m  a  continental  war.  Lord  Erskine  spoke  in  a  f?train  of  acri-  '''^'^'^ 
monioiis  contempt,  mingled  with  irrelevant  accusations  and  un- 
becoming levity.  **  There  really,"  said  he,  *'  5?cems  to  be  a  sort 
ot  predestination,  which  I  will  leave  the  reverend  bench  to  ex- 
plain, that  whenever  the  French  take  any  country,  or  any  pri- 
soners, they  shall  have  some  of  our  money  also.  I  can  hardly 
account  for  the  infatuation  which  possesses  those  men,  who  sup- 
pose they  can  del  end  Portu  L  iI  by  sending  a  supply  of  British 
money  there.  It  mi^ht  as  w(  11  !)c  expected  to  accomplish  that 
by  sending  over  the  woolsack,  witli  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
upon  it." 

The  ministers  must  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  conduct 
of  their  opponeiils ;  they  could  not  have  desired  any  thing  more 
favourable  to  themselves  than  the  intemperance  Mhichhad  been 
displayed,  and  tlie  rash  assertions,  and  niore  rash  predictions, 
which  had  been  so  boldly  hazarded  n<]^ninst  them.  Lord  Hoi-  Jf/** 
land  upon  this  occasion  made  a  n  iuarkable  speech,  observing, 
in  allusion  to  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Buckinghamshire,  that  **  he 
could  not  understand  how  these  lords  could  give  their  confidence 
to  ministers  without  being  assured  that  their  confidLiiice  w^as 
deserved.  "SVe  were  obliLred  in  honour,"  he  said,  "  to  do  what 
we  could  for  Portugal,  without  injury  to  ourselves, . .  in  honour, 
.  .  for  that  was  the  only  motive  tliat  ought  to  intert^st  the  feelings, 
or  excite  the  hearts  of  this  or  any  other  nation.  But  if  we  were 
to  embark  in  the  cause  of  that  sinking  people,  we  were  not  to 
load  them  with  our  imbecility,  in  addition  to  their  own  weakness. 
A  great  plan  was  necessary  :  nothing  neutral  or  narrow,  nothing 
minute,  nothing  temporary,  could  enter  into  it ;  but  for  this  qua- 
lities were  requisite  which  no  man  could  hope  for  in  the  present 
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CHAi'.  ministry.  Where  was  the  ad  ch  ess,  the  ability,  the  knowledf];c, 
rv ^  the  public  spirit,  that  were  the  soul  of  success  in  such  a  cause? 
1810.  He  found  them  shifting  from  object  to  object,  and  hanging  their 
^'^^^^  hope  on  every  weak  and  bending  support,  that  failed  them  in  the 
first  moment  of  pressure.  He  thought,  that  for  defence  no  go- 
vernment could  be  too  free ;  by  that  he  meant  too  democratic ; 
the  words  might  not  be  synonymous,  but  it  was  in  such  govern- 
ments that  men  felt  of  what  they  were  capable.  There  was  then 
the  full  stretch  of  all  the  powers.  There  was  a  great  struggle, 
a  great  allay  of  the  baser  passions ;  but  there  rose  from  them  a 
spirit  vigorous,  subtilized,  and  pure ;  there  was  the  triumph  of 
all  the  vehement  princ^let  of  the  nation ;  the  rapid  intelligence, 
the  bold  decision,  the  daring  couragOi  the  stem  love  of  country. 
In  was  in  the  hour  of  struggle  that  men  started  up  among  the 
ranks  of  the  people ;  those  bright  shapes  of  valour  and  virtue 
that  gave  a  new  life  to  the  people ;  those  surpassing  forms  of 
dignity  and  splendour  that  suddenly  rose  up,  as  if  by  miracle, 
Among  the  host,  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  Imttle,  and,  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  by  their  sole  appearance  turned  the  victory.  But 
where  was  the  symptom  of  a  love  for  free  government  in  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry?  The  government  of  Portugal  had  been 
absolutely  in  their  hands ;  had  they  disburthened  it  of  its  ob- 
structions to  freedom?  had  they  pointed  its  aspect  towards  de- 
mocracy? Then  as  if  the  cause  had  been  rendered  desperate 
because  the  British  ministry  had  not  introduced  dCTiocratic 
principles  into  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  sup- 
ported the  opinion  of  his  party,  and  maintained  that  it  would  be 
criminal  to  force  a  nation  to  a  defence  which  might  draw  down 
ruin  on  them.  But  if  we  were  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  do  so  without  degrading  the  country  by 
any  base  avidity  for  litde  gains,  by  seising  upon  any  of  those 
litde  pieces  of  plunder,  which  were  so  tempting  and  apt  to 
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OFerpower  oiur  resistance  to  the  temptation.   We  might  leave  chap. 
the  country  of  our  ally  with  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  the  purity  .^^^^^^^^ 
of  hcmonr.   It  was  of  great  moment  to  us,  in  even  that  meanest  1810. 
and  lowest  view  of  policy,  to  leave  the  people  of  the  Peninsula 
our  friends ;  but  we  must  be  actuated  by  a  higher  principle,  and 
be  regretted  and  revered  by  those  whom  we  were  forced  to  aban- 
don. He  could  not  expect  this  from  his  majesty's  ministers,  and 
therefore  could  not  think  their  hands  fit  to  wield  the  resources, 
or  sustain  the  character  of  the  British  empire."   Lord  Holland 
therefore  voted  for  the  amendment,  the  object  of  which  was, 
that  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula  should  be  given  up  as  hopeless. 

The  debate  was  not  less  interesting  in  the  Lower  House,  March  9. 
when  Mr.  Perceval  moved  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  98O,00CW.  JJ**^ 
for  the  defence  of  Portugal ;  a  vote,"  he  said,  so  consistent 
with  the  feelings  which  the  house  had  profinsed  on  former  occa> 
sions,  that  he  should  not  have  expected  any  opposition  to  it. 
He  reminded  the  house  how  those  who  opposed  it  had  been 
always  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  for  Spain  to  hold  out  so 
long ;  that  if  she  succeeded  at  all,  she  must  succeed  at  once ; 
but  that  she  could  never  maintain  a  protracted  contest  against 
the  disciplined  armies  and  enormous  resources  of  France.  This 
was  their  declared  and  recorded  opinion  ;  but  what  was  the  fact  ? 
Spain  had  continued  the  struggle.  France  might  occupy  the  < 
country  with  an  army,  but  her  power  would  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  her  military  posti^  and  it  would  require  nearly  as 
large  an  army  to  keep  possession  of  it  as  to  make  the  conquest. 
There  never  had  existed  a  military  power  capable  of  subduing 
a  population  possessing  the  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  very  victories  of  their  enemies  would  teach 
them  discipline,  and  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  which  would  ulti- 
mately be  the  ruin  of  their  oppressors.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, would  it  be  wise  to  abandon  Portugal  ?  The  last  Austrian 
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CHAI'.  ^'"1*       arisen  in  great  measure  out  of  the  contest  ia  the  Pen* 
XXIX.  insula ;  and  during  the  progress  of  that  war,  however  calamitous 
\S\o.  ^^^^  result  had  proved,  it  wottld  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
.         house,  that  one  other  day's  successful  resistance  of  the  French 
by  the  Austrians  might  have  overthrown  the  accumulated  power 
of  the  enemy.    Such  events  might  again  take  place,  for  no  man 
could  anticipate,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  what  might 
arise  in  the  course  of  a  short  time ;  but  be  that  as  it  might,  as 
ionir  as  the  contest  was,  or  could  be,  maintained  in  the  Penin- 
sula, the  best  policy  of  this  country  was  to  support  it." 
«»^,Arnr.      To  this  Sir  John  Newport  replied,  **  if  any  question  could 
provoke  opposition,  it  must  be  that  which  would  make  them 
continue  efforts  in  a  cause  which  ev  ery  one  but  the  ministers 
considered  hopeless.  As  for  the  recorded  opinion  of  parliament, 
parliament  was  pledged  to  support  the  Spaniards  while  they 
were  true  to  themselves  ;  but  that  they  had  been  true  to  them- 
Sf  Ivf  s  ho  denied."    Then  assuming  that  the  French  must  neces- 
sarily drive  us  out  of  Portugal,  he  asked  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  30.000  Portugueze  soldiers  '  "  Were  ihov  to  be  brought 
to  this  country,  and  added  to  the  ah  cad  v  enormous  foreign  army 
in  its  service  ?  or  were  they  to  be  sent  to  Brazil  ?  or  to  he  left 
fully  equipped,  and  rendy  to  add  to  the  military  force  of  Buona- 
parte ^"    In  the  course  of  his  speech  Sir  John  Newport  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  Portugueze  levies  had  not  been  expedited 
Mf.vuHm  as  they  ought  to  have  been.    Mr.  Villiers,  who  had  been  our 
minister  in  Portugal,  made  answer,  "  that  the  government  there 
was  administered  with  great  vigour :  large  supplies  ol  mon^ 
had  been  raised  to  meet  the  public  exigencies ;  the  old  military 
constitution  ol  the  country  had  been  restored  ;  the  finances  were 
ably  administered  and  well  collected  ;  and  the  war  department 
conducted  with  eneiiiy  ;wi(l  ability.  If  Spain,"  he  said,  **  had  done 
its  duty  equally  with  Portugal,  ia  supporting  the  edorts  of  Great 
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Britain,  its  cause  would  already  have  triumphed,  and  there  would  cHAP. 
not  now  have  been  a  Frenchman  upon  the  Spanish  territory." 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  "  that  as  the  Portugueze  people  had  suf-  1810. 
fered  a  French  army  to  overrun  their  country  without  any  re- 
sistance,  he  was  not  for  placing  much  reliance  upon  the  I'nr- 
tugueze  troops.  If  the  enemy  could  point  out  what  he  would 
wish  that  we  should  undertake,  his  iirst  wish  would  be  that  we 
should  attempt  to  defend  Portugal.  lluonap  trte,"  he  said, 
•*  could  not  receive  more  cheerinc  hopes  of  ukuiiate  success, 
than  he  would  derive  from  learning  that  the  present  uumsters 
were  to  continue  in  ullice,  and  lliat  the  House  of  Commons  still 
persisted  in  placing  a  blind  confidence  in  them,  and  enabling 
them  to  enter  upon  measures  which,  in  their  inevitable  result, 
could  not  fail  to  answer  all  his  purposes.  The  vote  of  the  house 
this  night,  if  it  should  decide  against  attempting  the  defence  of 
Portugal,  would  be  more  important  than  if  we  were  to  take  half 
the  French  army  prisoners." 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  then  rose,  and  his  speech,  in  the  spirit  jt^;'"^ 
which  it  breathed^  and  the  knowledge  which  it  displayed,  formed 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  harangues  of  the  opposition*  **  The 
present  proposition  of  his  majesty,"  said  he,  '*  is  partly  coo* 
neded  with  his  past  conduct  towards  the  Peninsula ;  it  is  but  a 
continuance  and  extension  of  the  same  spirit  of  British  resistance. 
It  is  now,  however,  open  to  the  reprehension  of  two  classes  of 
politicians ;  those  who  think  we  never  ought  to  have  committed 
oufielves  for  the  salvation  of  Portugal  and  Spain ;  and  those 
who,  having  approved  of  that  committal  while  the  event  ap* 
peered  doubtful,  think  that  the  overwhelming  power  of  France 
has  at  length  brought  this  tragedy  so  nearly  to  a  dose,  that 
nothing  is  left  for  us,  but  to  escape  if  possible  from  being 
sharers  in  its  catastrophe.  Hope^  they  contend,  has  vanished ; 
there  is  no  longer  room  for  prediction !  history  has  already  re- 
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CHAP,  corded,  in  letters  of  blood,  the  fate  that  awaits  our  perseverance. 
y^^^^  To  me  the  aspect  of  the  Peninsula  appears  an  enigma,  which  it 
1810.  IS  no  reflection  on  anv  ministers  not  perfectly  to  have  under- 
s^USU^  stood  ;  a  revolution  bursting  out  at  a  period  the  least  expected, 
exhibiting  events  in  its  progress  the  most  singularly  contra- 
dictory, and  pregnant  with  results  which  1  still  think  no  man 
living  can  foresee.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  referred  to  the 
apathy  of  Gallicia  during  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,.  .  if  we 
are  desired  to  remember  Ocana  and  Tudela,  aiui  all  the  other 
defeats  which  the  Spaiaardb  have  cudurcd,  and  endured  without 
despondency, .  .  must  we  not  in  candour  remember  that  there  was 
a  bultlc  of  Baylen  ?  Are  we  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  that  in  Catalonia,  the  very  next  province  to  France, 
the  French,  at  this  hour,  appear  to  be  as  often  the  besieged  as  the 
besiegers?  and  can  we  forget  Zaragoxa  and  Gerona?  But  above 
all,  shall  we  not  do  justice  to  that  singular  obstinacy,  to  give  it 
no  more  glorious  a,  chancier,  which  has  sustained  their  spirit 
andfir  tiro  hundred  defeats,  and  which,  in  eveiy  period  of  the 
history  of  Spain,  has  formed  its  distinguishing  characteristic  ? 
The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  was  the  fruit  of  seven  centuries  of 
fighting  uninterrupted,  and  of  3600  battles,  in  many  of  which 
the  Spaniards  had  been  defeated.  In  the  beaten  but  persevering 
Spaniards  of  these  days  we  may  trace  the  descendants  of  those 
warriors,  as  easily  as  we  recognize  the  sons  of  the  conquerors  of 
Cressy  and  of  Agincourt  in  the  English  who  fought  at  Talavera. 
We  may  trace  the  same  fortitude  and  patience,  Uie  same  enthu- 
siastic superstition,  the  same  persevering  insensibility  of  failure, 
and,  I  will  add,  the  same  absolute  indifference  as  to  liberty,  con- 
stitution, or  cortes,  that  distinguished  the  expellers  of  the  Moors. 
Because  we  feel  that  freedom  is  the  first  of  blessings,  it  is  too 
mudi  to  say  that  other  nations  are  to  be  raised  in  arms  by  no 
other  motives  than  its  influence.   History  should  have  taught 
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u>,  that  there  is  another  spirit  prompting  men  to  war,  and  which  CHAP, 
once  poured  aU  Europe  forth  in  the  Crusades ;  and  however  we  ^^^^ 
maj  pronounce  on  the  motives  of  our  ancestors,  the  foct  we  can-  1810. 
not  deny,  that  the  greatat  spectade  of  embattled  nations  ever 
exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  war  was  under  governments  and 
systems  which  indeed  were  not  worth  the  defending.   I  believe 
we  may  consider  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  first,  as  a 
multitude  of  haidy  and  patient  peasantry,  buried  in  igncnance 
and  superstition,  and  accustomed  firom  their  cradles,  by  the 
traditions  and  the  songs  ' of  their  ancestors,  to  consider  the  sword 
as  the  natural  companion  of  the  cross ;  and  almost  inseparably 
to  connect  in  idea  the  defence  of  their  religion  with  the  slaughter 
of  their  enemies ;  and  with  these  predispositions  goaded  into 
madness  by  ecdesiastics,  as  ignorant  almost  as  their  flocks ;  but 
without  an  idea  or  a  wish  for  ^edom ;  with  Fernando  Settimo  in 
their  mouths,  as  a  watch-word,  and  fighting,  if  you  will,  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Inquisition.  And  with  these  qualifications  it 
is  my  most  firm  conviction,  that  they  would  have  overwhelmed 
all  the  armies  of  France,  but  that  it  was  their  misfortune  to  be 
cursed  with  a  nobility  in  all  respects  the  opposite  of  the  peasantry, 
differing  from  them,not  merely  in  their  moral  qualitiestbuteven  in 
their  physical  appearance ;  a  nobility  of  various  degrees  of  worth- 
lessness,  but  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  generally  propor- 
tioned to  the  rank  of  their  nobility ;  and  further  cursed  by  a  go- 
vernment (I  speak  not  of  th^r  kings  but  of  the  Junta)  both  i|i 
its  form  and  in  its  substance  the  most  abominable  that  ever  re- 
pressed or  betrayed  the  energies  of  a  nation ;  hence  desperate 
from  repeated  treason,  destitute  of  confidence,  not  in  themselves 
but  in  their  commanders,  unable  to  stand  before  the  French  in 
battle,  but  still  more  unable  to  abstain  from  fighting.    One  rare 
and  unquestionable  feature  they  presented, . .  a  nation  that  would 
fight  with  France ;  and  certain  X  am,  that  if  we  had  not  tried  the 
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CHAP,  experiment  of  fighting  by  their  side,  these  very  men,  who  now 
XXIX.  j^Qgj  loudly  condemn  the  course  we  have  pursued,  would  be 


1810.  calling  for  the  impeachment  of  these  ministers,  who  had  neg- 
lected  such  glorious  opportunities ;  who,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
iate  of  France,  had  shrunk  from  the  only  field  where  there  was 
a  prospect  of  contending  with  snocesi :  who  had  coldly  refused 
our  aid  to  the  only  aUies  who  were  ever  worthy  of  British  co- 
operation.   It  is  too  much  a  habit  to  call  for  the  fruits  of  our 
battles,  tacitly  assuming  that  nothing  but  the  absolute  and  com- 
plete attainment  of  our  object  can  justify  having  fought  them.  I 
never  can  agree  to  measure  the  justification  of  a  battle  by  the 
mere  fruits  of  victory !  yet  even  on  this  ground  I  must  contend, 
that  never  were  there  laurels  the  more  opposite  of  barren,  than 
those  which  have  been  reaped  by  our  countrymen  in  Spain. 
We,  indeed,  wanted  not  to  be  convinced  that  our  army,  like  our 
navy,  equalled  in  science,  and  exceeded  in  courage,  that  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world :  but  if  we  have  any  anxiety  for  our 
character  with  other  armies,  if  reputation  is  strength,  and  if  the 
reputation  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  of  an  individual,  consists  not 
in  the  estimation  in  which  it  holds  itself,  but  in  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  by  others,  is  a  false  vanity  that  causes  us  to  shut 
our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  opinions  of  other  nations.  Spain  at  least 
had  beon  convinced  by  the  exertions  of  her  government,  misre- 
presenting our  failure  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  scenes  of  our 
misfortunes,  that  Great  Britain,  omnipotent  by  sea,  was  even 
ridiculous  on  land.  So  much  so,  that  when  the  arnw  of  General 
Spencer  was  landed  near  Cadiz,  than  which  a  tiuer  army  never 
left  the  English  shore,  it  was  the  wonder  as  well  as  the  pity  of 
ihr  Spaniards,  that  such  noble-looking  soldiers  should  be  so  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  fighting.    The  *  beautiful '  army  was  even 
the  emphatic  denomination  by  which  the  T^ritish  forces  were 
distinguished;  and  when  t>ir  John  Moore  was  known  to  be  at 
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length  on  his  mareh,  that  the  beautiful  army,  the  *  hermm  em**  CHAi*. 
diQf*  wai  actually  advancing,  was  a  subject  of  Spanish  surprise,  ^^^^ 
at  least  aa  much  as  of  Spanish  exultation ;  but  when  that  army  isio. 
had  commenoed  its  retreat,  old  impresiions  were  revived  with 
tenfold  force,  *hemm*  was  no  longer  the  epithet  bestowed  on 
it,  but  one  which  it  is  impoisible  for  me  to  repeat.  24or  let  it 
be  said  that  Corona  was  a  full  vindication  of  its  fame  1  We  in- 
deed know  that  British  heroism  never  shone  more  con^icuous 
than  on  that  day  i  but  the  ray  of  glory  which  illuminated  that 
last  scene  of  our  retreat,  was  but  feebly  reflected  throu^  the 
rest  of  Spain  Irom  that  distant  part  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
French  returned  in  triumph  to  Madrid,  and  boasted  that  they  had 
driven  us  into  the  sea ; . .  it  was  certain  we  were  no  longer  on  the 
land ; . .  end  under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  thai 
Spain  should  have  declined  to  have  given  to  us  all  the  credit 
which  we  really  deserved.  Some  gentlemen,  I  see^  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  no  great  matter  what  the  Spaniards  llioaght  about  us ; 
but  are  we  equally  indifierent  to  the  opinions  of  the  French? 
Let  us  not  too  hastily  conclude  that  they  did  fiill  justice  to  our 
merits.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  at  Maida  and  in  Egypt  we 
had  set  that  point  at  rest  Of  Maida,  I  shall  only  say,  that 
within  the  last  month  it  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  mentioned 
in  any  newspaper  of  France,  and  that  I  believe  nine-tenths  of 
the  French  soldiers  have  never  heard  either  of  the  battle,  or  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  place  ;  and  as  to  Egypt,  their  opinion  is 
universally  that  which  Generiil  Kegnier,  id  his  most  ntjle,  but 
untrue  representation,  of  those  events,  has  laboured  to  impress, 
namely,  that  the  treachery  of  Wenou,  and  the  dettbtation  in 
which  liie  army  held  the  service  in  Egypt,  and  their  anxiety  to 
return  to  France,  were  the  real  causes  of  their  expulsion ;  and 
that  an  overwhelming  force  of  ninety  thousand  men,  of  English, 
Turks,  and  Indians,  which  he  says,  and  which  they  believe,  we 
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CHAP,  broufifht  aiiainst  them,  furnished  a  decent  excuse  for  their  sur- 
,^„,.,_^  render.  Let  us  remember  too,  that  it  was  after  these  proofs  of 
1810.  British  militiiry  excellence,  that  Buonaparte,  on  the  heights  of 
-  Boulogne,  parcelled  out  in  promise  to  his  soldif  rs  the  estates  of 
the  *  nation  houtiquiere let  us  remember  also  our  own  opinions  in 
those  days,  how  general  engagements  were  to  be  avoided  ; . .  how 
a  system  of  bush-fightine  was  to  be  adopted  in  Kent ; . .  and  our 
hopes  that  England  might  be  saved  after  London  might  be  lost, 
. .  or  what  inundations  we  should  make  to  protect  it  Such  lan- 
guage was  then  termed  '  caution  :'  but  on  the  proud  eminence  on 
which  we  are  now  placed,  wo  mav  afford  to  acknowledge  there 
was  in  ii  some  mixture  of  distrust  in  the  good  old  bayonet  of 
Britain.  Where  are  the  promises  of  Buonaparte  now^  ?  Tlie  very 
ridicule  of  such  assertions  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
repeat  them.  It  is  these  guilty  ministers  who  have  taught  to 
him,  and  what  1  think  of  much  more  consequence,  have  taught 
to  England,  another  style  of  conversation.  They  have  fairly 
tried  that  point,  so  carefully  avoided  by  their  predecessors ;  they 
have  brought  our  armies  to  a  meeting  with  the  finest  armies  of 
France  ;  and  have  added  more  to  our  strength,  as  well  as  to  our 
glory,  by  fighting  in  Spain,  than  their  predecessors  by  abstain- 
ing from  it  in  Poland.  .  .  Such  is  thp  view  which  1  take  of  what 
is  past :  With  respect  to  the  second  point,  whether  the  time  is 
indeed  come,  when  our  further  assistance  can  only  be  destruction 
to  ourselves,  without  being  serviceable  to  our  allies,  a  very  little 
time  must  show  us  that;  and  if  there  are  indeed  good  grounds 
of  hope,  any  premature  expression  of  our  despondency  will  cer- 
tainly extinguish  them.  The  Junta  is  at  length  demolished. 
The  French  are  again  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  Pen- 
insula ;  the  people  are  still  every  where  in  arms.  Let  us  not 
damp  that  spirit  which  may  effect  much,  and  which  must  e#ect 
something, . .  which  must  at  least  give  long  employment  to  the 
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forces  of  our  enemv.  Tf.  indeed,  it  depended  soldv  upon  us,  CHAP, 
whether  our  allies  should  cominue  that  sacrifice  of  blood  which  y^^^J^ 
they  have  so  profusely  .^lied,  I  should  not  think  us  justifiable  in  1810. 
purchasing  our  quiet  at  such  a  price  :  but  convinrpd  as  1  art, 
that  whether  we  i>tand  by  them,  or  forsake  them,  tliose  gallant 
naticins  will  still  continue  to  bleed  at  every  pore,  our  assistance 
assiinies  a  new  chariK  ter ;  and  independent  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  to  ourselves, .  .  independent  of  2(X),000  Frenchmen 
already  fallen, .  .  independent  of  not  less  than  300,000  more  re-^ 
quired  even  to  preserve  existence  in  the  Peninsula, . .  independent 
of  Bra;^il  and  South  America,  for  ever  severed  from  our  enemies, 
.  .  and  independent  of  the  fleets  of  the  Peninsula,  I  trust,  reseued 
from  their  grasp, . .  independent  of  these  gain^  to  ourselves,  there 
is  another  feeling  binding  upon  a  nation,  as  well  as  upon  an  in- 
dividual, not  to  forsake  our  friend  because  he  is  in  his  greatest 
danger! .  .  Still,  however,  I  acknowledge  a  limit  there  must  be, 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go,  and  whenever  we  can  agree  in  de- 
claring that 

Fnnditus  oocidiiinit  neqne  habet  Fortima  ragreMom, 

then,  indeed,  the  first  laws  of  self-preservation  will  call  on  ns  to 
discontinue  the  contest.  But  surely  Great  Britain  will  not  utter 
such  a  sentiment  until  her  allies  shall  be  disposed  to  join  in  it 
They  do  not  despair,  .uni  1  will  never  despair  of  them  so  long 
as  they  do  not  despair  of  themselves, .  .  so  long  as  1  should  leave 
it  in  their  power  to  say  to  us  at  a  future  day,  '  Whence  these 
chains  ? .  ,  If  yon  had  stood  firm  a  little  longer, .  .  if  you  had  not 
so  soon  fainted, . .  we  should  not  at  this  day  be  in  the  power  of 
our  enemies !'  '* 

General  Ferguson  was  the  tn  st  ijerson  who  rose  after  Mr.  cmtra 
Leslie  Foster  had  concluded  this  able  and  manly  ^eecb.  He 
had  been  in  PortHgal,"  he  said,  aad  "  he  did  not  thklkr  there  we're 
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CHAP.  30,000  soldiers  in  that  country ;  those  that  were  there  liad  cer- 
^^^^^  tainly,  tiiroiigh  the  exertions  of  General  Beresford  and  other  Bri- 
1810.  tish  officers,  attained  an  appearance  of  discipline  :  but  he  feared 
that  an  army  adequate  to  the  task  of  defending  Portugal  must 
be  able  to  make  a  stand  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  if  obliged  to 
retreat,  must  still,  as  opportunity  offered,  return  to  the  charge ; 
and  thus  make  resistance  after  resistance.  Now  he  was  decidedly 
of  opiuiuii,  f]  uiii  V.  hat  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  them,  that  on 
the  very  first  defeat  the  little  disciplmt  of  the  Portugueze  army 
would  vanish,        a  dispei&iun  be  the  consequence." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  asked  whether  ministers  had  employed  trans- 
ports to  bring  away  our  cavah)  liuui  i'ortugal  ?  in  this  service, 
he  said,  our  money  would  be  best  employed.  He  liad  never 
heard  of  any  achievement  pe)  lui  iiied  by  the  Portugueze,  except, 
indeed,  that  'JOOO  of  them,  with  the  Bishop  of  Porto  at  their  head, 
had  entered  Porto,  and  taken  tweiity-loui  i  renchmen  prisoners. 
Lord  Milton  repeated  the  erroneous  propositiun  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  that  it  was  highly  improper  to  act  as  [>rincipals 
in  a  foreign  country,  instead  of  as  auxiliaries.  *'  No  reasonable 
man,"  he  affirmed,  **  could  vote  a  million  of  the  public  money 
for  such  a  purpose,  when  the  French  were  under  the  walls  of 
Cadiz.  It  had  often  been  the  practice  to  subsidize  foreign 
troops,  but  he  believed  it  had  never  before  entered  the  head  of 
any  English  statesman  to  grant  subsidies  to  the  Portugueze, . .  to 
those,  in  fact,  among  whom  the  materials  for  an  army  could  not 
Mr,BmiMn  be  found."  Mr.  Bankes  talked  of  the  money :  *•  We  had  it  not 
to  spare,  and  if  we  had,  even  then  we  ought  not  to  spare  it.  Too 
much  had  already  been  furnished  to  the  Spaniards.  Where  were 
we  to  find  more  ?  specie  we  had  not,  and  paper  would  not  an- 
swer. The  enemy  were  now  perhaps  in  possession  of  Cadiz, 
which  had  escaped  immediate  capture  only  through  an  accident. 
The  Cortes  had  not  even  a  town  in  Spain  to  meet  in.   It  was 
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quite  romahtic  to  expect  that  a  Britiah  army,  of  20,000  or  chap. 
125,000  men,  even  with  whatever  co-operatioo Portugal  could  give,  xxix. 


would  be  able  to  maintain  the  war  there  as  a  principal  against  igio. 
France.  He  must  oppose  the  motion,  and  recommend  thai  the  '^^^^ 
resources  of  the  country  should  be  husbanded  for  our  defence." 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Jacob,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Spain,  «'r.*«* 
denied  that  France  had  any  complete  occupation  of  that  covintry, 
either  civil  oi  nulilasy.  In  Catalonia,  he  said,  it  would  be  ditlicult 
to  say,  whether  therp  were  at  that  moment  more  Spanish  towns 
besieged  by  the  French,  or  towns  occupied  by  French  troops  be- 
sieged by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  communications  were  so  com- 
pletely cut  off,  that  the  French  could  not  send  a  letter  irorn  Bar- 
celona to  Gerona,  without  an  escort  of  at  least  500  cavalry  to 
protect  it.  Generally  speaking,  throughout  the  whole  of  Spain, 
those  towns  only  were  surrendered  which  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  large  estates ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  patriotic,  and  the  villages  were  defended  after  the 
towns  had  been  betrayed.  And  not  only  the  villages, but  the  moun- 
tains, were  still  obstinately  defended.  He  believed,  that  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  where  there  were  two  brothers,  tiie  man 
of  great  possessions  was  always  for  submitting  to  the  enemy, 
while  the  other  joined  the  patriotic  standard.  •  We  had  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  civil  wars  as  the  most  horrible  of  all  kinds 
of  hostilities,  but  never  was  any  civil  war  so  horrible  as  that 
which  was  now  raging  in  Spain.  The  massacre,  the  pillage,  and 
the  violence  offered  to  women,  were  unparalleled.  He  had  lately 
been  witness  to  some  of  these  atrocities.  The  town  of  Puerto 
Heal  had  surrendered  upon  t&tma,  and  Victor,  upon  entering  it, 
published  a  proclamation,  promising  the  most  perfect  security 
to  all  the  inhabimnts.  Nevertheless,  he  had  hardly  taken  pos^ 
session  before  he  ordered  the  men,  who  were  mostly  artificers  at 
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CHAP,  the  docks  in  Cadiz,  to  be  imprisoned,  and  the  feottlot  WVTV 
j^^^  marched  down  to  St.  Mary's,  to  be  violated  by  his  aimjr- 
1810.      It  might  hare  been  thought  that  such  a  statement  as  this 
could  have  produced  but  one  effect,  or  at  least  that  bo  man 
could  have  been  found  who  would  attmipt  to  weaken  its  e^ 
jJSi^^  foot,  by  recriminating  upon  his  own  country.    Mr.  Whitbread, 
however,  after  observing  that  he  believed  Mr.  Jacob  had  gone 
to  Spain  upon  a  mission,  half  commercial,  half  diplomatic,  de^ 
manded  of  him  whether  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  these 
atrocities ;  and  if  he  were,  or  if  he  were  not,  why  he  had  detailed 
them,  unless  it  was  to  inflame  the  house  upon  a  question  where 
their  judgement  only  ought  to  decide?  "  Abnsesi  no  doubt,'"  he 
saidt  '*  must  have  prevailed;  but  were  gentlemen  aware  of  none 
committed  under  circumstances  of  less  provocation,  when  the 
clergy  received  the  mandates  of  power  to  ascend  their  pulpits> 
and  issue  from  them  falsehoods  not  more  rank  than  they  were 
notorious  ?"   Such  is  the  language  which  Mr.  Whitbread  is  re- 
ported to  have  uttered  upon  this  occasion.    He  proceeded  to 
ask,  **  Where  was  the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards  ?  where  were  its 
effects  ?  were  they  seen  in  suffering  the  French  to  pass  Qvef  the 
face  of  their  country,  like  light  through  an  unresisting  medium  ? 
We  were  gravely  told  that  the  post  could  not  pass  unmolested  ; 
no  doubt  this  was  a  most  serloos  calamity,  and  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  energy  of  the  popular  spirit, .  •  only,  unfortunately, 
we  had  the  same  proof  in  Ireland !    Spain,*'  he  averred,  '*  had 
not  done  its  duty . .  no  matter  from  what  cause  ;  the  people  had* 
however,  some  excuse,  they  had  been  under  the  selfish  sway  of 
an  aristocracy,  that  only  wanted  to  use  them  as  an  mstmment  for 
effecting  their  own  narrow  purposes ;  their  implicit  confidence  had 
been  abused  by  the  blind  bigotry  of  an  intolerant  priesthood, . . 
a  priesthood,  that  whatever  it  preached,  practised  not  the  gospel ; 
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they  had  liad  the  sword  in  their  hands  as  often  as  the  crosier,  CHAP, 
and  they  had  had,  he  feared,  in  their  hearts  any  thing  but  the 
meekness,  humility,  charity,  and  peace,  that  their  blessed  master  1810. 
had  inculcated  by  his  pure  precepts,  Piiforced  by  the  example 
of  his  spotless  life,  and  sealed  by  the  last  sutferings  of  his  all- 
atoning  death.  While,"  said  Mr.  Whitbread,  '*  I  value  those 
precepts  and  that  example,  I  never  can  take  pleasure  in  setting 
man  against  his  fellow-man  in  a  hopeless  struggle.  I  think  the 
present  cause  hopeless,  and  as  such  I  never  will  consent  to  its 
being  uselessly  and  cruelly  protracted." 

Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Bathurst  spoke  like  men  in  whom 
the  prinoiple  of  opposition  was  not  the  pole  star  of  their  political 
course.  The  question,  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  was,  whether  we  jgft  jyo*. 
were  to  withhold  from  his  majesty's  ministers  the  meaDS  by 
which  the  contest  might  be  rendered  more  likely  to  be  succew- 
fnl.  Mr.  Bathurst  said,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  an 
alliance  with  Portugal  had  been  concluded^  and  that  Portugal, 
in  virtue  of  that  alliance,  demanded  our  assistance.  An  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  Mr.  Tiemey,  tending  to  refuse  the  grant, 
and  148  members  voted  for  it,  over  whom  ministers  had  a 
majority  of  sixty-two.  In  the  liOrds,  the  nambers  had  been  94, 
and  124l 

To  comment  upon  the  language  of  the  opposition  in  these 
debates  would  be  superfluous.  The  ignorance  which  they  dis- 
played of  the  national  character  of  the  Spaniard*  and  Portuguese^ 
and  of  the  nature  of  tiie  seat  of  war,  the  contemptuout  superiority 
which  they  assumed,  and  the  tone  in  which  they  ridiculed  and 
reviled  our  allies,  were  of  little  moment ;  but  the  debate  was  of 
main  importance,  because  the  party  committed  themselvea  com- 
pletely upon  the  defence  of  Portugal,  declaring,  in  the  most  con- 
fident and  positive  terms,  that  it  was  hopeless,  and-  ought  not  ter 
be  attempted.  Their  journalists  took  «p  the  subject  in  the  same 
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CHAP,  strain,  and  followed  the  unhappy  pattern  of  prediction  which  had 
y^.,^  been  set  them.  One  of  two  things,  they  said,  must  necessarily 
1810.  happen  to  these  80,000  Portuguese  troops ;  either  they  must  £b11 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  or  we  must  bring  them  out  of  Por- 
tugal. The  possibility  that,  with  a  British  army,  they  might  be 
able  successfully  to  d^end  their  country,  these  men  had  neither 
wisdom,  nor  knowledge,  nor  virtue  to  contemplate.  Could  it  be 
doubted  for  a  moment,  they  said,  that  Spain  would  be  subdued, 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  before  the  end  of  six  months? 
They  copied,  too,  as  faithfully,  the  false  and  slanderous  repre- 
sentations which  were  made  of  the  Portuguese.  A  thousand  Por- 
tugueze,  they  said,  would  fly  before  a  single  French  isompany, 
just  as  so  many  gipsies  would  run  away  from  a  constable.  We 
might  raise  a  better  legion  in  Norwood.  Was  there  an  English 
colonel  who  would  give  five  shillings  a  dozen  for  such  recruits, 
or  a  Serjeant  who  would  be  at  the  expense  of  a  bowl  of  punch  for 
fourscore  of  them  ? . .  The  French  and  their  partisans  did  not  fail 
to  make  due  use  of  what  was  thus  advanced  in  their  favour ;  but 
the  Portuguese  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  real  character 
and  feelings  of  this  nation  to  have  their  faith  in  British  friend- 
ship shaken  by  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  a  virulent  party : 
and  they  knew,  perhaps,  that  statesmen  who  take  part  against  the 
government  and  against  the  allies  of  their  country,  and  writers 
who  pervert  to  the  most  wicked  and  perilous  purposes  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  arc  the  concomitant  evils  of  a  free  constitution 
like  ours,  under  which  both  public  and  private  libellers  breed 
like  vermin  in  a  genial  climate. 
thfpTrft  Meantime  the  Portuguese  army,  which,  under  a  system  of 
g»tit'rm„  complicated  abuses,  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
state  of  degradation,  was  reformed  in  all  its  branches  by  the  in- 
defatigable exertions  of  Marshal  Beresford.  He  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  inveterate  evils  which  had  grown  up  daring 
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the  long  perversion  ol  government,  but  with  that  spirit  of  insub-  CHAP, 
ordination  which,  at  the  outbreak  of  these  troubles,  the  general 
anarchy  had  produced.  The  soldiers  had  begun  to  claim  and  1810. 
exert  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  officers ;  an  end  was  im-  "^^^ 
mediately  put  to  this  ruinous  license,  and  at  the  same  time  means 
were  taken  for  removing  the  cause  of  complaint  wherever  it  had 
originated,  by  recalling  the  officers  as  well  as  the  men  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  and  by  introducing  Britisli  oHicers  in  sufficient 
number  to  give  the  army  consistence  and  effect  till  they  might 
gradually  be  replaced  by  native  Portugueze.  Equal  justice, 
which  in  that  country  had  been  as  little  known  as  liberty  of  con- 
science, was  j)roiiiised  and  administered;  the  troops  were  told 
that  the  Marshal  was  at  all  times  ready  to  hear  their  complaints, 
through  the  proper  channel ;  and  that  if  any  officer  excused  him- 
self from  forwarding  the  complaint  of  a  soldier,  the  suklier 
might  address  it  directly  to  the  commander-in-chief.  But  the 
Marshal  said  it  was  his  duty  to  be  impartial,  and  ihc  ollicers  had 
as  much  right  to  justice  as  the  soldiers.  Severe  penalties  hud 
been  denounced  against  desertion,  but  with  so  little  effect,  that 
nearly  seven  hundred  cases  occurred  during  the  month  of  iVpril 
in  this  year  ,  Lhc  puiHbhment  of  death  was  then  inflicted  on  one 
offender,  and  two  others  were  degraded  to  Angola.  At  the  same 
time  the  officers  were  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  their 
duty  under  pretext  of  illness ;  certificates  to  lliit  effect  had  been 
so  greatly  abused,  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  with- 
out such  actual  inspection  as  the  Marshal  might  appoint;  and 
one  person  of  high  family  was  dismissed  the  service  fbv  a  8iibter> 
fuge  of  this  kind.  Courts-martial  were  made  to  understand  their 
proper  functions  by  being  reprimanded  in  general  orders ;  and 
the  MUericordia  which  had  interfered  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  an  officer  who  had  received  money  from  the  French,  and  en- 
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CHAF.  iered  their  service,  was  informed  that  it«  privileges  did  not  ex- 
XXIX.  ^^^^      these  cases,  and  that  the  sentence  must  be  carried  iiuo 


■  It  was  necessary  to  raise  the  military  character  in  the  opinion 
of  tlie  soldiers  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  nation.  But  before 
this  could  be  done,  the  sense  of  cleanliness  and  decency  was  to 
be  restored :  for  the  troops,  in  that  sullen  state  of  self-neglect 
which  discomfort  and  hopelessness  produce,  had  well-nigh  lost 
all  sense  of  either.  The  Commander-in-chief  told  them  that 
many  of  the  evils  which  the  army  suffered  were  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  cleanliness ;  that  healdi  could  not  be  preserved 
without  it,  that  the  soldien  must  wash  themselves  frequendy, 
and  that  it  grieved  him  to  Say,  he  must  require  the  officers  to 
set  them  an  example;  that  fatigue  was  no  excuse  fox  neg- 
lecting this  essential  duty,  for  after  a  long  march  nothing  was 
so  refreshing ;  that  every  officer  must  be  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the  men  under  his  conunand,  and  that  he  him* 
self  would  never  excuse  any  officer  whom  he  should  see  dtttjm 
He  gave  orders  that  the  men  should  be  provided  with  soap, 
brushes,  and  combs ;  that  they  should  brush  their  dotfies  and 
dean  their  shoes  every  day,  and  be  punished  if  they  ne^ected 
this ;  and  as  the  summer  approached,  he  required  the  officers, 
whenever  an  opportunity  oocorred,  to  make  the  men  bathe  by 
companies.  The  Portugueze  soldiers,  it  was  said,  like  those  eC 
every  other  country,  desired  to  appear  with  a  miiitary  air,  and 
with  that  propriety  which  belongs  to  the  military  dntacter,  aad 
the  men  who  most  affected  thb  appearance  were  always  tisa  besi 
soldiers ;  tt  was  the  business  of  tiie  officers,  therefece,  to  see 

•  that  they  were  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  maisp 
taining  it.  While  this  indispensable  attention  to  deanliness 
was  eiacted^  every  possible  provision  was  nade  both  for  their 


1810.  effect. 
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henltk*  and  comfort  A  dispensation  was  obtained  from  the  cjiap. 
Pope's  Legate,  allowing  the  troops  the  use  of  meat  while  on 
service,  every  day  in  the  year,  except  on  Ash-Wednesday  and  iqio, 
Good-Friday.  The  huge  regimental  kettles,  which,  after  the 
Mahommedan  custom,  were  still  used  in  the  Portuguese  army, 
and  which,  from  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  them,  frequently 
did  not  come  up  with  the  troops  till  long  after  they  were  wanted, 
were  laid  aside,  and  light  tin  vessels  substituted,  which  might  be 
always  at  hand.  Aninjurious  custom  ofmarching  in  their  cloaks 
when  it  rained,  and  even  using  the  blanket  at  such  times  as  an 
additional  covering,  was  prohibited;  the  men,  they  were  told, 
knew  by  experience,  that  no  clothing  could  protect  them  against 
the  rain  during  a  wet  march,  and  therefore  they  were  ordered  to 
keep  cloak  and  blanket  dry  for  their  own  comfort  when  they 
reached  the  journe  \  s  end.  The  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  were  in  the  habit  of  kicking  and  striking  the  soldiers ; 
wherever  British  officers  commanded  this  was  immediately  for- 
bidden, and  their  example,  with  the  decided  opinion  of  Marshal 
Beresford,  nearly,  or  altogether,  put  a  stop  to  the  unmanly  prac- 
tice. The  ordinary  punishment,  though  less  disgracefol  and 
severe  than  the  abominable  system  of  flogging,  proved  more  fre- 
quently fatal ;  it  consbted  in  striking  the  solder  on  the  back, 
across  the  shoulders,  with  the  broad  side  of  a  sword.  The  num- 
ber of  strokes^  or  paneadits,  never  exceeded  fifty ;  but  men  have  ' 
not  unfrequently  been  known  to  drop  down  dead  afti^  receiving 
thirty,  from  a  rupture  of  the  aorta.   Marshal  Beresford  ordered 


*  The  prejudice  agaiiut  mercury  prevailed  so  strongly  among  the  native  prac- 
titioners, that  the  Commatider^n-chief,  at  a  time  when  syphilitic  diaea&es  were  thiti- 
ning  the  ranks,  found  it  neoemiy  to  enfime  iliiiie  in  dift  txmj  in  all  lihe  mifi. 
tMtj  boqiitili. 
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CHAP,  a  tmaXL  cane  to  be  used  instead  of  the  swofd ;  and  thus,  without 
XXIX.  altering  the  national  manner  of  punishment,  rendered  it  no 


1810.  longer  dangerous. 

'  There  were  other  evils  which  were  beyond  his  power.  When 

the  troops  of  the  line  were  recruited,  it  was  neither  done  by  ballot 
nor  by  bounty :  a  certain  number  were  demanded  from  each 
district;  the  captain  of  that  district  piclced  whom  he  chose, 
sent  them  to  prison  till  he  had  collected  the  whole  number, 
then  marched  them  to  join  their  regiment  The  Marshal  intro- 
duced the  easy  improvement  of  sending  them  to  a  recruiting 
depot,  to  be  drilled  before  they  joined ;  but  he  fixed  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Peniche,  a  swampy  and  unwholesome  spot,  which 
proved  &tal  to  many,  acting  with  double  effect  upon  the  de- 
pressed, half-starved,  and  ill-treated  peasants,  who  were  sent 
thither.  The  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  lasy,  were  crowded  into 
the  same  dungeon  when  recruited  by  the  Capitam  Mor ;  con- 
tagion was  thus  generated,  and  very  often  those^  and  those  espe- 
cially, who  were  fit  for  the  service,  were  carried  off  by  disease. 
The  depot  was  afterwards  removed  to  Mafra,  which  is  a  healthy 
situation. 

Over  the  method  of  levying  troops  Marshal  Beresfwd  had 
no  controul.  But  the  hoi^itals,  which  were  infinitely  more 
destructive  to  the  army  than  thte  sword  of  the  enemy,  and  would 
have  destroyed  it  much  faster  than  it  could  have  been  recruited, 
were  greatly  improved  under  a  British  inspector,  though  the 
govmmait  would  not  permit  his  regulations  to  be  carried  into 
effect  to  their  fiill  extent.  Still  a  great  and  material  improvement 
was  accomplished.  The  commissariat  had  been  so  conducted, 
as  to  be  at  once  inefficient -for  the  army,  and  oppressive  for  the 
people.  A  board  of  administration  at  Lisbon  Imd  its  intendants 
in  every  province,  and  its  factors  in  every  town.  Government 
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contracted  for  provwoDS  and  forage^  at  fixed  prices,  with  the  chap. 
board,  and  the  board  directed  its  agents  to  purchase  what  might 
be  required  for  the  troops  on  the  spot.  Payment  was  made  by  1810. 
bills  upon  tiie  board,  which  in  the  best  times  were  seldom  tak^  """"^ 
up  till  twelve  months  after  they  became  due,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  things  were  considered  to  be  worth  nothing.  The  fonner, 
therefore,  naturally  concealed  his  grain ;  it  was  sddom  that  ma- 
gazines were  formed,  or  any  provision  made  against  scarcity; 
and  what  the  farmer  could  not  or  would  not  sell  at  the  disad* 
vantageous  rate  which  the  factors  offered  was  usually  taken, 
when  it  could  be  found,  by  force.  Marshal  Beresford  got  com- 
missaries appointed  to  the  different  brigades,  but  he  could  not 
get  money  for  them,  and  therefore  they  were  of  little  use.  To 
reform  the  civil  establishments  of  the  army  was  almost  as  dif- 
ficult as  it  would  have  been  to  reform  the  government;  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  Marshal,  aided  as  they  were  by  Lord 
Wellington's  interference,  availed  nothing, . .  being  opposed 
by  every  species  of  low  cunning  and  court  intrigue.  For  the 
old  corruptions  existed  in  fall  vigour,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
moval of  the  court  to  Brasil ;  and  the  body  politic  continued  to 
suffer  under  its  inveterate  disease,  a  morbus  pediciUmis^  from 
which  nothing  but  a  system  of  reform,  wisely,  temperately, 
firmly,  and  constitutionally  pursued,  could  purify  it,  and  restore 
it  to  health  and  strength. 

Much,  however,  was  done  for  Portugal, . .  enough  to  be  ever 
remembered  by  that  country  with  gratitude,  and  by  Great  Bri- 
tain with  a  generous  and  ennobling  pride.  An  English  com- 
missariat, scrupulously  exact  in  all  its  dealings,  relieved  the 
farmers  in  great  measure  from  the  oppression  of  their  own  go- 
vernment. The  soldiers  learnt  to  respect  their  officers  and  them- 
selves ;  they  rapidly  improved  in  discipline ;  they  acquired  con< 
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CHAP,  fidenoe,  and  became  proud  of  their  profenion.  The  gmrernnient 
^[^^1^  itself  found  it  necessary  to  alter  its  old  system  of  secresy  and 

1810.  delusion  ;  the  dispatches  of  Lord  Wellington  and  Marshal  Beres- 
^^^^^  ford  were  published  in  the  Lisbon  Gazette,  and  the  people  of 
Poi  Lugal  were  officially  informed  of  the  leal  circumsUmcci.  ol 
the  war,  as  fairly  and  as  fuiiy  as  they  had  been  in  the  War  of  the 
Acclamation. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

n 

f 

SI£G£  Of  ilOSTALRlCH.   ATTEMPT  UPON  VALENCIA.  CAPTURE 
OP  LERIDA.    OPERATIONS  BEFORE  CADIZ. 

If  proof  had  been  ^v anting  that  men  of  any  country  may  be  1810. 
made  good  soldiers  under  good  discipline,  it  might  have  been 
seen  at  this  time  in  Buonaparte's  armies,  where  the  Italians, 
who  in  their  oym  country  ran  like  sheep  before  the  Freiu  h,  were 
now  embodied  with  them,  and  approved  themselves  in  every 
respect  equal  to  their  former  conquerors.  These  men,  who  were 
taken  by  the  conscription  to  bear  part  in  a  war  wherein  they 
had  no  concern,  who  had  no  national  character  to  support,  no- 
thing but  the  spirit  of  their  profession  to  animate  them,  were 
nevertheless  equal  to  any  service  required  from  them,  and  needed 
no  other  excitement  than  that  they  were  fighting  for  pay,  and 
plunder,  and  life.  Was  it  then  to  be  doubted,  that  if  the  same 
care  were  bestowed  in  training,  the  same  results  would  be  seen 
in  the  Spaniards  and  Fortugueze,  who  were  under  the  influence 
of  every  passion  and  every  principle  which  can  strengthen  and 
elevate  the  heart  of  man, . .  both  people  too  being  alike  remark- 
able for  national  feeling,  and  for  patience  under  difficulties  and 
privations,  docility  to  their  superiorsy  and  fiuthfol  attachment  to 
those  in  whom  they  trust?  It  was  not  indeed  to  be  expected 
that  the  Spaniards  would  so  far  acknowledge  their  military  de- 
gradation as  to  put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  an  ally ; 
Spaui  had  not  abated  sufficiently  of  its  old  pretensions,  thus  to 
humiliate  itself.  Neither  indeed  was  that  degradation  so  com- 
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CHAP.  plet«  a*  it  had  been  in  Portugal.   The  Spanish  artillery  was 

most  respectable  ;  and  there  were  officers  in  the  army  who  had 
1810.  studied  their  profession,  and  whose  talents  might  have  raised 
-  -  ■■  them  to  distinction  in  the  proudest  age  of  Spanish  history*  But 
the  Portugueze  were  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  In  this 
knowledge  they  found  their  strength :  for  when  that  brave  and 
generous  people,  in  the  extremity  of  theur  fortune,  submitted  im- 
plicitly to  the  direction  of  their  old  hereditary  ally, . .  when  they 
offered  hands  and  hearts  for  the  common  cause,  and  asked  for 
assistance  and  instruction,  the  ultimate  success  of  that  cause 
became  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  possibly  be  deemed  by  hu-  . 
man  foresight.  With  Fortu^  for  the  scene  of  action,  and  her 
population  ready  for  every  sacrifice  that  duty  might  require,  it 
remained  pnly  for  Great  Britain  to  feel  and  understand  its  own 
strength,  and  employ  its  inexhaustible  resources  in  exertions 
adequate  to  the  occasion. 

But  Great  Britain  as  yet  hardly  understood  its  strength.  The 
cold  poison  which  was  continually  instilled  by  party  writers 
into  the  public  ear  had  produced  some  effect  even  upon  the 
sound  part  of  the  nation.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war 
it  had  been  proclaimed  as  a  truth  too  certain  to  be  disputed, 
that  England  could  no  longer  as  a  military  power  compete  with 
France,  consequently  that  we  must  rely  upon  our  insular  flii> 
tuation,  and  husband  our  resources.  These  opinions  had  been 
so  long  repeated,  that  they  had  acquired  something  like  the 
authority  of  prescription ;  the  government  itself  seemed  to  distrust 
the  national  power,  and  in  the  fear  of  hazarding  too  much,  appor- 
tioned always  for  every  service  the  smallest  possible  force  that 
could  be  supposed  adequate  to  the  object,  instead  of  placing  at 
the  general's  disposal  such  ample  means  as  might  ensure  success. 
The  first  departure  from  this  over-cautious  system  was  in  the 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  where  a  great  armament  was  worse 
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than  wasted.  That  miserable  enterprise  weakened  the  govern-  CHAP, 
ment,  and  in  some  degree  disheartened  it ;  and  Lord  Welling- 
ton, III  addition  to  the  other  difficulties  of  his  situation,  had 
long  to  struggle  with  insufficient  means.  But  the  exertions  and 
the  experience  of  the  last  \  cur  had  not  been  lost:  the  British 
army  had  acquired  a  reputation  which,  however  successfully 
Buonaparte  concealed  it  from  the  French  people,  was  felt  by 
his  soldiers  and  his  generals  :  time  had  been  gained  for  training 
the  Portugueze  troops,  and  preparing  for  the  defence  of  i'oi  tu- 
gal ;  and  the  British  Commander  having  proved  both  his  enemies 
and  his  allies,  had  clearly  foreseen  the  course  which  the  war 
would  take,  and  determined  upon  his  own  measures  with  the 
calmness  of  a  mind  that  knew  how  to  make  the  best  advantage 
of  the  events  it  could  not  controul. 

While  both  parties  were  preparing  for  a  campaign  in  Portu-  trikmat 
gal,  in  which  the  enemy  expected  to  complete  the  conquest  of  S^m^** 
the  Peninsula,  and  Lord  Wellington  felt  assured  that  the  tide  of  c»iaMt. 
their  fortune  would  be  turned ;  while  the  war  before  Cadiz  was 
pursued  with  little  exertion  or  enterprise  on  either  side,  and 
the  cities  of  Andalusia  were  occupied  without  a  struggle  by  the 
invaders ;  in  Catalonia  the  contest  was  carried  on  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  fall  of  Gmna  enabled  the  besieging  army  to  under> 
take  farther  operations ;  but  the  Catalans,  as  well  as  the  French, 
had  changed  their  commander:  Upon  Blake's  recall  to  the 
south,  D.  Joan  de  Henestrosa  had  succeeded  to  the  command ; 
the  provincial  Junta,  however,  in  accord  with  the  general  wish 
of  the  people  and  of  the  troops,  appointed  O'Donnell  in  his 
stead,  and  this  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  Regency .   It  con4e'm«4t 
gave  ofience  to  Garcia  Conde,  who  was  an  older  officer,  and  had  fSISST^ 
also  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of  Gerona.   He  re-  rm  st^g, 
signed  the  command  of  the  first  division  in  disgust:  this  act  of 
intemperance,  however,  was  overlooked,  and  he  was  made  go^ 
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CHAP,  vernor  of  Lerida,  a  pu^t  oi  great  importance  at  that  time,  hut 
to  which  his  services  and  his  character  seemed  fairly  to  entitle 

1810.  him.  The  Duque  del  Parque  had  more  reason  for  displeasure 
at  O'Donnell's  promotion ;  in  the  belief  that  he  was  to  have  the 
command  in  Catalonia  by  the  express  desire  of  the  Catalan 
people,  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  own  army,  and  Komanahad 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

heroes  who  carry  victory  with  their  single  presence  were 

Siifcfc"'**  to  be  produced  as  if  by  miracle,  according  to  Lord  Holland's 
supposition,  by  democratic  institutions,  during  such  struggles 
as  that  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  engaged,  fairer  opportunities 
for  their  appearance  could  not  have  been  afforded  under  the 
most  democratic  forms  than  were  given  both  by  the  Central 
Junta  and  by  the  Regency.  There  had  been  a  flagrant  exception 
in  the  case  of  Alburquerque ;  the  union  of  high  rank,  deserved 
popularity,  and  great  military  talents  in  his  person,  had  excited 
unworthy  jealousies  in  some,  and  worse  passions  in  others :  but 
in  erery  other  instance,  promotion  had  rapidly  followed  upon 
desert;  a  rash  and  even  ruinous  confidence  had  been  shown 
where  any  promise  of  ability  appeared ;  and  men  were  raised 
so  rapidly,  that  they  became  giddy  with  their  sudden  elevation. 
But  Henrique  O'Donnell  justified  the  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  of  hinu   While  the  French  proclaimed  in  theii 
official  accounts,  that  now  Gerona  had  been  taken,  little  more 
was  required  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Catalonia ;  that  the 
Ampurdam  was  already  reduced ;  that  the  peasants,  as  they  were 
taken  in  arms,  were  hung  up  in  great  numbers  upon  the  trees 
along  the  road  side,  and  that  the  French  communications  bad 
at  length  been  rendered'  secure ;  the  fall  of  Gerona,  like  that  of 
Zaragoza,  had  animated  the  Spaniards,  not  discouraged  them: 
they  looked  to  the  spirit  which  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants 
had  displayed,  not  to  the  surrender  which  famine  had  reudered 
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iiie?itabl^  and  in  the  religious  and  heroic  endurance  which  had  chap. 
there  been  manifested,  found  cause  for  more  ennobling  pride  and  y^^^^ 
surer  hope  than  a  victory  in  the  field  would  have  given  them.  1810. 
Eroles  was  charged  by  the  superior  Junta  to  enforce  the  decree  — » 
for  embodying  every  fifth  man.  He  called  upon  the  Catalans  in 
language  suited  to  the  tunes,  reminding  them  of  their  forefathers 
who  spread  terror  through  the  Greek  empire ;  and  referring  to 
those  regiments  of  the  Gerona  garrison,  which  but  a  little  while 
before  the  siege  had  been  filled  up  with  men  thus  levied,  as 
having  exemplified  not  less  illustriously  the  powerful  effects  of 
discipline.    By  this  means  the  army  was  recruited,  and  the  men 
hoping  for  change  of  fortune  with  every  change  of  commander, 
entered  cheerfully  upon  the  service  under  O'Donnell,  who  had 
hitherto  only  been  known  by  his  adventurous  exploits  and  his 
success. 

In  the  othcT  parts  of  Spain,  grievously  as  all  had  sulFered,  f^J^-^ 
the  scene  of  actiua  had  IVecjuently  been  shifted  ;  but  in  Catalonia 
there  had  been  no  intermission.  From  the  commeneement  till 
the  termination  of  the  war,  the  struggle  was  carried  on  there 
without  an  interval  of  rest.  A  memorable  instance  of  the  pro- 
vincial spirit  was  gi^^en  at  this  time  by  the  people  of  Villadrau, 
an  oj)en  town,  in  the  plain  of  Vich;  on  the  approach  of  an 
enemy's  detachment,  which  they  had  no  means  of  resisting,  the 
whole  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  middle  of  February,  retired  to 
the  mountains.  The  French  Commandant,  finding  the  place 
utterly  deserted,  wrote  to  the  Kegidor,  telling  him  that  if  the 
inhabitants  were  not  brought  back  by  the  following  day,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  report  their  conduct  to  Marshal  Augereau, 
and  take  the  necessary  measures  for  reducing  them  to  obedience ; 
at  the  same  time  he  assured  him  that  the  most  effectual  means 
should  be  used  for  preserving  order.  This  answer  was  returned 
by  the  Begidor :    All  these  people,  that  the  French  nation  may 
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CHAl*.  know  the  love  they  bear  to  their  reimion,  their  Kinu;,  and  their 
J^f^^  country,  are  contented  to  remain  buried  amontr  ihe  snows  of  Mont- 
1810.  sen,  rather  than  submit  to  the  hateful  dominifin  of  the  French 
"  troops."  So  many  families,  in  the  same  spirit,  forsook  their 
homes,  rather  than  remain  subject  to  tlie  invaders,  that  the 
superior  Junta,  at  O'Donnell's  suggestion,  issued  an  order  for 
providing  them  with  quarters  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soldiers. 
The  exceptions  to  this  spirit  were  found,  where  they  wove  to  be 
expected,  in  the  rich  commercial  towns,  as  at  iuus.  If  the 
people  of  Barcelona,  like  those  of  Villadrau,  and  of  so  many 
smaller  places,  lind  abandoned  their  houses,  that  city  could  not 
lonn;  have  been  held  by  the  enemy;  in  that  case  the  blockade 
might  have  been  as  rigorous,  and  almost  as  elfectual  by  land 
as  by  sea :  but  provisions  tor  the  use  of  tlie  inhabitants  were 
allo\v  ed  bv  the  Spanish  generals  to  enter  ;  and  therefore,  though 
the  I  rencii  might  be  sometimes  inconvenienced, it  was  certain  that 
they  would  never  be  exposed  to  any  serious  danger  of  famine. 
uotiairirh.  The  communication  between  Gerona  and  that  city  was  im- 
peded by  Ilostalrich,  a  modern  fortress,  overlooking  a  small  and 
decayed  town,  which  had  once  been  fortinod.  It  is  situated 
on  liiirh  nnd  broken  ground,  seven  leagut  >  ijom  Gerona.  The 
intermediate  (  Muiitry  is  of  tin?  wildr^t  cliuracter,  consisting  of 
mountains  covered  with  |)i:u  >  ,  the  road  winds  through  sundry 
defiles,  so  narrow,  that  in  most  places  the  river  nearly  fills  up 
the  way  ;  the  pass  is  so  difficult,  that  in  one  part  it  has  obtained 
the  name  of  El  Purgalurio ;  and  the  outlet  is  commanded  hv 
this  fortress.  Part  of  the  town  had  been  burnt  during  the  sieae 
of  Gcronn,  when  the  magazines  which  had  been  collected  there 
were  taken  by  the  enemy.  An  enemy's  division,  under  the 
Italian  General  Mazzuchelli,  occupied  it  now,  preparatory  to  the 
siege  of  the  castle  ;  the  inhabitants,  upon  tiieir  approach,  took 
refuge  in  the  church,  and  there  defended  themselves  till  a  de- 
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tachment  of  the  garrison  sallied,  and  relieved  them  :  and  before  CHAP, 
the  blockade  of  the  fortress  was  pressed,  they  had  time  to  remove 
and  seek  shelter  where  they  could.   The  garrison  meantime  isiO. 
prepared  for  a  Spanish  defence.  This  fortress,  said  the  governor  '^'"^^ 
Julian  de  Estrada,  is  the  daughter  of  Gerona,  and  ought  to  imi* 
tate  the  example  of  its  mother ! 

The  siege  began  on  the  ISth  of  January:  a  week  afterwards 
one  of  the  outworks,  called  the  Friars'  Tower,  was  attacked ; 
the  officer  in  command,  D.  Francisco  Oliver,  was  killed  by  a 
hand-grenade,  which  exploded  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  throwing 
it;  and  the  man  who  succeeded  him,  immediately,  either  through 
cowardice,  or  from  a  worse  motive,  surrendered  his  post.  Auge^ 
reau,  who  was  at  this  time  come  to  inspect  the  siege  and  acce- 
lerate the  operations,  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  in- 
timidate  the  governor.  He  therefore  summoned  him  to  sur- 
render, saying,  that  the  garrison  should  in  that  case  be  allowed 
the  honours  of  war,  and  marched  as  prisoners  into  France;  giving 
them  two  hours  to  reply,  and  warning  them  that  if  they  refused 
to  submit  upon  this  summons,  they  must  not  expect  to  be  treated 
like  soldiers,  but  should  suffer  capital  punishment,  as  men  taken 
in  rebellion  against  their  lawful  king.  Estrada  replied,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  no  other  king  than  Ferdinand  VII.  The  siege 
was  carried  on  with  little  vigour  till  the  20th  of  February,  when 
the  French  began  to  bombard  the  fort;  but  the  men  who  defended 
it  showed  tliemselves  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  of  their  commander  ;  and  here,  as  at  Gerona,  the 
French,  with  all  their  skill,  and  all  their  numbers,  found  that  the 
strength  of  a  fortress  depends  less  upon  its  walls  and  bulwarks, 
than  upon  the  virtue  of  those  who  defend  it. 

The  force  under  Augereau's  command  was  sufticiently  large  Fivrtw*.. 
for  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Hostalrich,  commencing  operations  ovommw. 
against  Lerida,  and  acting  at  the  same  time  against  O'Donnell, 
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CHAP,  whose  troops  the  French  Marshal  despised,  as  consistiag  merely 
y^^^  of  raw  levies.   He  was  soon  taught  to  respect  them  and  their 
1810.  General ;  for  when  he  himself  went  to  Barcelona  with  a  con. 
siderable  convoy  of  stores,  and  1500  of  the  garrison  were  sent 
to  occupy  O'Donnell's  attention,  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  number 
effected  their  retreat  into  the  city.  More  than  500  of  the  French 
were  slain,  and  nearly  as  many  taken  prisoners.   They  suffered 
fi^mtj^   a  greater  loss  from  desertion.    Buonaparte  had  pursued  the 
FrtMk     wicked  policy  of  forcing  into  his  own  service  the  Austrian  pri* 


soners  taken  in  the  late  war;  800  of  these  men  went  over  to  the 

Spaniards  in  a  body,  stipulating  only  that  they  might  keep  their 
arms,  and  remain  together,  till  they  should  be  distributed  among 
the  regiments  of  the  line.  General  Doyle  had  addressed  pro- 
clamations to  the  soldiers  in  the  French  service,  not  only  in  ik 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  but  in  Jtalian,  Dutch,  German, 
and  Polish  also,  setting  before  them  the  real  cause  of  a  war,  the 
nature  of  which  they  saw  and  felt.  The  Catalans  too  had  learnt 
the  good  policy  of  distinguishing  between  tlie  French  and  the 
foreigners  in  the  French  army,  treating  the  latter,  when  they 
were  taken,  with  kindness,  as  men  who  had  been  brought  ai;;iinst 
them  by  compulsion.  The  etiect  of  this  system,  and  of  the  pro- 
clamations, was  such  as  greatly  to  alarm  the  enemy.  They  lost 
in  this  manner  more  than  (lOOO  men,  wretched  as  the  service  was 
to  whicli  the  men  went  over.  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
take  any  elfectual  means  tor  ( hecking  this  ev  il,  when  such  con- 
stant opportunities  were  otfered  in  the  desultory  warfare  vhicb 
they  were  compelled  to  carry  on. 

Had  the  Spanish  army  been  even  in  a  tolerable  condition, 
this  cause  must  have  produced  the  ruin  of  the  French  in  Cata- 
lonia ;  but  the  deserters  found  that  they  were  e^cchanging  a  bod 
service  for  a  worse.  The  French  troops,  though  by  a  policy  not 
less  ruinous  than  detestable,  left  to  supply  themselves  as  thcj 
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couid,  were,  even  at  the  worst,  better  provided  than  the  Spaniards 
in  their  best  state.  They  had  always  the  benefit  of  system,  re- 
LHilarity,  and  order;  wliile  the  Spaniartis  sutiered  as  much  from  1810. 
the  confusion  which  insubordination  and  the  total  want  of 
method  occasioned,  as  froin  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities  and  the  provincial  government  Owing  to  these 
combined  causes  their  armies  were  often  in  a  state  of  destitution. 
Unanimous  as  Spain  was  in  its  feeling  of  indignant  abhorrence 
at  the  insolent  usurpation  which  Buonaparte  had  attempted,  it 
was  divided  against  itself  whenever  provincial  interests  appeared 
to  clash.  Neither  Catalonia  nor  Valencia  would  at  this  time 
make  common  cause  with  Arragon,  although  they  were  engaged 
with  the  same  passionate  feeling,  for  the  same  object,  against  the 
same  enemy,  and  although  their  own  safety  was  immediately  in- 
volved in  the  fate  of  that  kingdom.  The  Arragonese  army  con- 
sisted of  about  19,000  men  in  three  divisions,  one  of  which  was 
near  Teruel,  another  near  Tortosa,  and  the  third  on  the  line  of 
the  Cinca ;  the  men  were  without  pay,  without  arms,  without 
clothing;  the  officers  on  a  fourth  pai:t  of  their  appointments. 
Twenty  thousand  men  would  eagerly  have  joined  that  army,  if 
they  could  have  been  armed  and  fed;  the  people  had  given 
abundant  proof  of  their  zeal,  and  spirit,  and  devotion,  and  the 
army  had  done  its  duty :  yet  Valencia  would  spare  them  none 
of  its  own  ample  resources,  and  the  Catalan  government  even 
stopped  the  supplies  which  were  intended  for  Arragon.  The 
Arragonese  felt  this  the  more  indignantly,  because  while  Lazan 
was  at  their  head,  his  rank  and  influence  ensured  some  attention 
to  his  representations  on  their  behalf ;  but  Lazan,  whether  or 
not  justly,  had  been  arrested,  as  being  implicated  in  the  intrigues 
of  Montijo  and  1).  Francisco  Palafox,  and  was  kept  a  close  pri- 
soner in  Peniscola.  The  judge  who  officially  inquired  into  his 
conduct  declared  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  proof  against 
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CHAP,  him;  and  upon  the  overdirow  of«the  CentralJimta.  Saavedra 
^^^^  di8p8tched  an  order  for  his  liberation ;  but  the  Junta  of  Va< 
1810.  lencia,  with  that  order  in  their  hands,  detained  him  in  strict  con- 
ft^y^*  finement. 

Z'y2^(  province  had  as  yet  suffered  so  little  as  Valencia ;  the 

people  were  proud  of  the  spirit  and  signal  success  with  which 
they  had  repelled  Marshal  Moncey  from  the  walls  of  their  ca* 
pita] ;  their  country  was  the  most  fertile  and  most  populous  part 
of  Spain ;  men  were  in  abundance,  wealth  was  not  wanting,  and 
there  were  more  appearances  of  activity  and  preparation  than 
were  any  where  else  to  be  seen.  In  every  town  and  village  mi* 
litia  and  guerilla  bands  were  formed ;  about  50,000  were  thus 
embodied,  the  greater  part  armed  with  fire-arms ;  and  besides 
these  there  were  11,000  troops  of  the  line;  but  with  this  force 
nothing  was  undertaken.  Good  service  might  have  been  ren- 
dered on  one  side  by  harassing  the  enemy's  communications  in 
La  Mancha ;  and  scenes  of  more  important  action  were  open 
both  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia, . .  even  on  their  own  borders ; 
but  the  will,  courage,  and  means  were  inefficient,  for  want  of 
capacity  in  their  leaders.  They  waited  for  the  enemy  upon  their 
own  ground,  in  hope  and  in  confidence,  but  without  foresight  or 
system.  General  Doyle  endeavoured  to  convince  the  provincial 
government  that  no  time  should  be  lost  In  fortifying  Uie  impor> 
tant  points  of  Morella,  Oropesa,  and  Murviedro.  He  inferred 
from  some  of  Suchet  s  movements  an  intention  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  latter  place*  which  would  have  cut  off  the  communis 
cation  between  Catalonia  and  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  have  given 
him  command  of  the  Huerta  de  Valencia,  and  of  the  whole 
country  to  the  very  gates  of  Tortosa.  But  in  the  confidence 
and  confusion  which  prevailed  alike  in  the  people  and  in  the 
officers  and  the  rulers,  nothing  was  done ;  and  so  far  were  they 
from  storing  Tarragona,  and  forming  a  depot  at  Peniscola,  as 
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the  importance  of  the  crisis  required,  that  Tortosa  itself  had  not  CHAP, 
at  this  time  provisions  for  a  week's  consumption.  They  relied 
upon  the  defence  of  their  frontier,  upon  their  own  numbers  and  1810. 
resources,  upon  fortune  and  Providence;  for  themselves,  they 
were  ready  to  meet  the  danger  manfully  whenever  it  should 
come, .  .  but  as  for  any  system  of  defence,  to  fortune  and  Fro« 
vidence  that  seemed  to  be  left. 

The  Valencians  were  in  this  state  when  the  half-armed,  TUeprct 
half-clothed,  haif-hungered  Arragonese,  with  whom  their  abun-  'j-^'l^^^ 
dant  means  ou2;ht  to  have  been  shared,  were  dispersed,  and  the  ^p*"""^- 
frontier  in  consequence  was  left  open.    General  Caro  deter- 
mined ti)  iii.u  ch  upon  Teruel,  which  the  French  had  entered, 
but  till'  mn ,  rinents  of  an  active  enemy  soon  compelled  him  to 
change  this  determination.    One  division  of  Sucliet's  army  ad- 
vanced from  Alcaniz  upon  Morella  ;  no  means  had  been  taken 
for  strengthening  that  important  point,  the  Valencians  therefore 
fell  back  fi  run  thence,  and  from  San  Mateo  also,  and  the  enemy, 
without  experiencing  any  opposition,  proceeded  by  Burriol  with 
all  speed  toward  Murviedro.   Meantime  Suchet  with  the  other  di- 
vision advanced  upon  the  same  point  by  way  of  Alventosa  :  there 
he  encountered  a  brave  resistance  from  the  vanen^rd  of  Caro's 
army,  and  after  a  contest,  which  lasted  nearly  tlie  wliule  day,  was 
repulsed.   The  vSpanish  cfiiiiniandt  r,  expecting  a  renewal  of  the 
attack,  requested  a  reinloi  (  (  hk  nt  iVom  Sl  L^orbe  ;  he  was  informed 
in  reply,  that  General  Caio  bad  ordered  the  troops  to  fall  back 
upon  the  capital.    This  disheartened  men  who  were  too  prone 
to  interpret  an  order  for  retreating  as  a  signal  for  flight;  they 
dispersed  upon  the  next  attnck,  Itaving  the  artillery  upon  the 
ground;  Segorlx^  was  entered  m  j)ursuit,  and  Suchet,  having 
sacked  that  place,  etiected  a  junction  with  the  other  division  of 
his  armv  at  Murviedro. 

His  corps  consisted  of  about  12,000  men,  with  thirty  heldU. 
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CHAP,  pieces;  a  force  manifestlj'  in^utTicicnt  for  its  object,  if  he  had 

XXX.  jiQt  counted  upon  the  success  of  his  machinations  in  the  capital. 

1810.  From  thence  he  advanced  to  the  Piiiir,  and  havin;^  fixed  his  head- 
quarters  on  tlie  spot  where  Kino;  Jaynie  el  Conquislador  had 

s»cifi  ad.  encamped  when  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Valencia,  he  ad- 
f«-  dressed  a  letter  to  the  Captain  Cieneral  C'aro,  savin  s,  that  he  came 

Marekij.  not  to  make  war  upon  the  liappy  capital  of  the  fmest  kinsidom 
in  Spain,  nor  to  lay  waste  the  delicious  country  which  surrounded 
it,  but  lo  otler  protection  and  peace,  such  as  Jaen,  and  Granada, 
and  Cordoba,  and  Seville  were  enjoying.  Andalusia  had  sub- 
mitted ;  the  army,  having  discharged  ila  duty,  had  entered  into 
the  service  of  King  Joseph  Napoleon  ;  and  the  militia,  consist- 
ing of  men  enlisted  by  force,  and  under  the  penalty  of  death 
if  they  refused,  had  been  dismissed.  Religion  was  respected. 
Justice  observed,  pri\  ate  jM  operty  untouched  ;  and  General  Caro 
was  now  invited  to  open  the  gates  of  Valencia,  that  the  French 
might  enter,  and  he  might  deserve  the  blessings  of  his  country. 
"NVhereCore  should  he  prolong  a  contest,  the  issue  of  which  the 
Spaniards  themselves  could  now  no  longer  consider  doubtful? 
They  had  done  enough  to  prove  their  courage,  and  it  was  time 
that  their  sullcrings  should  have  an  end.  The  Captain  General's 
answer  contained  some  stinging  truths,  and  some  remarkable 
falsehoods.  It  contrasted  the  professions  of  General  Suchet 
with  his  a(  tu;il  conduct;  and  it  assured  him  that  the  Frencli 
had  been  completely  defeated  between  Puerto  Real  and  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  that  they  had  evacuated  Seville  in  consequence,  and 
were  in  full  retreat  toward  tlie  Sierra  Morena.  Authentic  intel- 
ligence was  so  irregularly  communicated,  and  the  most  extra- 
vagant reports  so  eagerly  propagated  and  so  readily  believed, 
that  it  is  very  possible  the  Captain  General  ot  \  alencia  believed 
the  incredible  statement  which  he  ni  i meed.  Suchet  addressed 
a  summons  also  to  the  uiiiabitaut^  ui  V  aknciu,  calling  upon 
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them  as  proprietorB  and  parents  to  consalt  their  own  interest  chap. 
and  their  duty,  by  preserving  their  beautiful  and  flourishing  ^^^^^ 
city  from  the  calamities  of  war.  They  returned  for  answer,  that  1810. 
they  were  prepared  to  sacri6ce  every  thing  in  the  defence  of 
their  just  cause ;  that  having  defeated  Moncey  in  a  similar  at> 
tempt,  they  had  good  reason  now  to  hope  for  the  same  success ; 
and  that  it  was  for  his  Excellency,  who  so  humanely  deprecated 
the  effusion  of  blood,  to  consider  whether  the  best  method  of 
avoiding  that  evil  was  not  to  abstain  from  an  attack  ? 

Suchettin  fact,  had  no  intention  of  making  one.  It  was,  ' 
however,  expected  by  the  Valencians ;  and  in  that  expectation 
the  superior  Junta,  by  Caro's  advice,  had  removed  to  St  Felipe, 
a  city  to  which  it  seems  strange  that  its  old  name  of  Xativa 
should  not  have  been  at  this  time  restored.  There  they  were  to 
exert  themselves  for  supplying  the  capital  and  annoying  the  in- 
vaders, a  military  Junta  being  appointed  meantime  within  the 
city,  to  dispose  of  the  peasantry  who  had  flocked  thither,  and  to 
direct  the  labours  of  a  willing  people.  A  former  Junta  had  been 
assembled  after  the  dispersion  at  Alventiosa,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  night  every  member  had  been  arrested  upon  a 
charge  of  treason.  An  edict  also  was  passed,  confiscating  the 
property  of  all  who  had  fled  from  the  city  at  this  time,  their 
absence  being  interpreted  as  proof  either  of  cowardice  or  of 
treachery.  Such  severity  was  not  without  cause.  Belying  upon 
.their  intelligence  in  the  city,  the  van  of  the  French  army  entered 
the  suburb  of  Murviedro,  and  occupied  the  College  of  Pius  V. 
the  Boyal  Palace,  and  the  Zaidia,  all  which  are  without  the 
walls  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Tuna.  From  the  palace  they 
fired  upon  the  bridge  ;  and  they  exasperated,  if  it  Were  possible 
to  exasperate,  the  hatred  of  the  S):)aniards,  by  exposing  the 
images  which  they  had  taken  from  the  churches  on  their  march 
and  in  the  suburbs  to  the  fire  of  the  city,  having  stript  some  of 
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CHAP,  their  taiidry  attire,  and  dressed  up  others  in  regimentals.  Bat 
„^^^  finding  their  hopes  fail,  and  not  being  in  sufficient  force  to  ven- 
1810.  ture  upon  an  attack,  they  decamped  during  the  night  of  the  1  l(h, 
^--"^  retreating  with  such  celerity,  that  they  abandoned  great  part  of 
their  plunder. 

t^'dC],.  Valencians  imputed  their  deliverance  on  this  occasion 

to  their  Patroness  and  Generalissima,  the  Virgin,  under  her  in- 
vocation of  Maria  Santissima  de  los  Desamparados,  and  to  the 
Saints  who  were  natives  of  Valencia.  A  deliverance  it  was ;  for 
a  plan  had  actually  been  formed  to  assassinate  the  Captain  Ge- 
neral, and  proclamations  in  favour  of  King  Joseph  and  his  French 
allies  were  found  upon  the  chief  mover  oS  this  treason,  Colonel 
Baron  de  Pozoblanco.  This  person,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  revolutionary  fanatic,  suffered  under  the  hangman ;  his  head 
was  exposed  upon  a  stake  in  the  market-place,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion under  it,  announcing  his  crime,  and  charging  him  also  with 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  illuminated  Egyptian  freemasons, 
which  was  said  to  be  extending  itself  from  Madrid  into  La  Man- 
cha,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  and  to  have  converted  the  difierent 
'appellations  of.  the  Virgin  into  distinctive  names  for  its  own 
organization. 

i^'t'of^  Suchet's  expedition  was  not  made  without  loss ;  some  of  his 
garrisons  and  smaller  parties  were  cut  off  by  the  Arragonese 
troops  in  his  rear,  under  D.  Pedro  Villacampa.  The  Castle  of 
Benasque  had  been  taken  before  he  marched  a^inst  Valencia, 
and  that  capture  completed  his  military  possession  of  the  north 
of  Arragon ;  but  the  people,  when  deprived  of  their  fortresses, 
found  fastnesses  in  their  mountains,  and  waged  from  thence  a 
wearying  and  wasting  war  against  their  oppressors  ;  and  Mina's 
prisoners  were  escorted  from  the  frontier  of  Navarre  to  Lerida, 
through  a  country  of  which  the  French  called  and  fancied  them- 
selves masters.   This  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  in  Cata» 
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Ionia  also  with  do  less  skill  than  success.  Augereau  had  sup-  CHAP, 
posedi  that  after  the  reduction  of  Gerona  little  more  was  ne- 
cessary  for  the  complete  siibj  ligation  of  the  province  ;  he  boasted  1 8 10, 
of  a  victory  in  the  plain  of  Vich,  the  most  glorious,  it  was  said, 
which  the  French  had  yet  obtained,  wherein  O'Donnell  had 
lost  7000  meD,  with  ike  whole  of  his  baggage,  and  after  which 
he  conld  find  no  place  of  safety  till  he  had  taken  refuge  under 
the  walls  of  Tarragona*  Souham  in  like  manner  proclaimed 
that  the  famous  RoWra  had  fled  before  him»  notwithstanding 
his  vaunts  of  the  incursions,  robberies,  and  assassinations  upon 
which  he  prided  himself.  It  was  presently  seen  with  what  little 
foundation  the  invaders  boasted  of  these  triumphs. 

O'Donnell's  movements  were  not  in  consequence  of  a  de-  ; 

■  tucct$tjul 

feat.  Having  experienced  the  superiority  which  the  enemy's  v"*^ 
discipline  gave  them  in  the  management  of  large  bodies*  he 
had  immediate  recourse  to  that  system  of  warfiare,  in  which 
enterpnse,  celerity,  and  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  are  of  more 
avail  than  tactics.  Therefore  he  retreated  rapidly  from  Moya 
to  Terrasa,  leaving  Manresa  uncovered :  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  forsook  it  on  the  approach  of  the  French ;  and  O'Donnell 
continuing  to  lead  the  invaders  on, fell  back,  first  to  Villa-franca  iftn* 
del  Panades,  then  to  Torre-dembarra,  finally  under  the  walls  of 
Tarragona,  executing  these  movements  in  good  order,  and  with- 
out loss.  The  enemy,  iu  puisuit,  as  they  believed,  of  a  Hying 
army,  occupied  Manresa  with  1500  men,  left  9^0  in  VilUi-lranca, 
and  proceeded  till  they  also  came  in  sight  of  Tarragona.  One 
division  occupied  Vendrell,  and  extended  to  Arco  de  Barra, 
upon  the  high  road  to  Barcelona  ;  but  in  a  few  days  this  division 
joined  the  main  body,  which  was  at  Coll  de  Santa  Cristina,  and 
they  immediately  advanced  towards  Vails.  O'Dotniell,  profiting  j^/wijw. 
by  this  movement,  sent  Camp  Marshal  D.  Juan  Caro  against 
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CHAP.  Villa-franca  ;  Caro  proceeded  bv  forced  marches,  and  surprised 

V  V  V 

the  enemy  on  the  foHou  ing  morning  ;  between  '200  and  300  were 
1810.  killed,  and  640  made  prisoners,  not  a  man  esciiping.  Caro  him- 
self  was  wounded  ;  the  command  of  his  detachment  devolved 
MnAso.  upon  Brigadier  D.  Gervasio  Gasca,  and  they  proceeded  toward 
Manresa,  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  occupied  that  town. 

A  body  of  500  or  600  had  already  been  sent  to  reinforce  the 
French  in  IManresa,  and  had  effected  tlieir  junction,  though  not 
without  the  loss  of  two  carts  of  ammunition,  and  forty  killed,  in 
an  action  with  a  party  of  somatenes  and  of  expatriates,  as  those 
Spaniards  were  called  whose  homes  were  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Augereau  no  sooner  heard  of  the  loss  in  Villa>franca,  than,  ap- 
prehending a  similar  attack  upon  Manresa,  he  ordered  a  farther 
reinforcement  of  ISOO  men  from  Barcelona,  to  proceed  thither 
with  the  utmost  celerity.  Gasca,  receiving  timely  intdligence  of 
their  movement,  instead  of  proceeding  upon  Manresa,  marched 
^frtii,  to  intercept  tins  column,  and  fell  in  with  it  between  Esparra- 
guera  and  Abrera ;  400  were  left  upon  the  field,  500  made  pri- 
soners, and  the  remainder  fled  toward  Barcelona,  not  more  (han 
SOO  reaching  that  city.  The  Spaniards,  after  this  second  success, 
prepared  to  execute  their  projected  attack  upon  the  enemy  in 
Manresa,  and  the  Marquis  de  Campoverde  took  the  command 
for  this  purpose :  but  the  men  had  exerted  themselves  too  much 
in  forced  marches  and  in  action  to  perfoi'm  a  third  enterprise  with 
the  same  celerity  as  the  two  former ;  and  on  the  night  before 
the  attack  should  have  been  made,  Schwartz,  who  headed  the 
IVench  detachment,  evacuated  the  town,  and  took  the  road  to 
Barcelona  by  Santa  Clara,  Barata,  and  Marieta.  He  began  his 
retreat  at  eleven  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  Brigadier  D.  Francisco 
Milans,  who  was  stationed  at  San  Fructuos,  passing  the  night 
under  arms,  to  be  ready  for  the  attack  at  seven  on  the  following 
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morning,  was  apprised  of  the  enemy's  retreat  between  four  and  CHAP, 
five^  and  dispatched  the  corps  of  expatriates,  under  Bovira,  in 
pursuit,  while  the  rest  of. the  division  followed  as  fast  as  possible^  1810. 

Borira,  whom  the  French  had  lately  reviled  as  a  wretch  who  was  " 

flying  before  them,  passing  in  two  houis  over  a  distance  which 
was  the  ordinary  journey  of  four,  in  their  pursuit,  overtook  them  at 
Hostalet,  and  attacked  them  with  his  usual  intrepidity.  Schwartz^ 
whose  force  consisted  of  1500  men,  formed  them  into  a  column, 
and  continued  to  retreati  fighting  as  he  went :  Rovira,  however, 
so  impeded  his  movements,  that  he  gave  time  forMilans  to 
come  up  with  them  near  Sabadell ;  the  Spaniards  then  charged 
with  the  bayonet ;  500  of  the  French  fell,  SOO  were  made  pri- 
soners ;  Sch  warts  himself  was  wounded,  and  owed  his  life  to  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse.  Some  of  the  French,  after  having  sur- 
rendered, were  said  to  have  fired  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  this 
was  assigned  as  the  cause  why  the  number  of  the  slain  exceeded 
that  of  the  prisoners. 

The  amount  of  the  killed  and  taken  in  these  actions  falls  fur 
short  of  the  sum  of  the  French  loss ;  for  the  desertion  was  very 
great,  every  defeat  giving  the  Germans,  who  were  forced  into 
their  wicked  service,  an  opportunity  of  cscapina:  from  it.  The 
whole  loss  which  they  sustained  from  these  well-j)hinncd  enter- 
prises was  not  less  than  5000.  O'Donnell  hoped  that  lie  sliould 
now  be  enabled  to  relieve  Ilostalrich  ;  but  the  mam  body  of  the 
French  returning  toward  Barcelona  from  Reus,  w  hich  they  had 
taken  possession  of  a  few  days  before,  compelled  Cauipoverde's 
division  to  fall  back,  and  thus  prevented  the  attempt.  In  Ca- 
talonia, indeed,  tliuugh  more  militctry  talent  and  far  more  energy 
were  displayed  than  in  the  other  provinces,  it  was  less  a  war  of 
armies  than  of  the  people  against  a  great  niilitary  force.  Where- 
ever  the  French  moved  in  large  bodies,  the  Catalans  could  not 
resist  them,  or  resisted  in  vain ;  in  general  actions  and  in  sieges. 
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CHAP,  the  cncmv  were  sure  to  be  successful ;  the  French,  therefore,  and 
^^^^j  they  in  this  country  who  would  have  had  us  abandon  the  Pon- 
1810.  insula  to  their  mercy,  concluded  that  the  party  which  won  battles, 
f^^"-  and  captured  fortresses,  must  necessarily  soon  become  masters 
of  the  country ;  and  they  reasoned  thus,  because  tiu  v  novrr  took 
into  their  calcuUition  the  national  character,  the  natural  strength 
of  Spain,  and  the  moral  strength  of  man. 
^^f, .        The  eflect  of  that  moral  power  was  shown  not  less  admirably 
at  Plostalrich  than  it  had  been  at  Zaragoza  jmd  (ierona,  though 
the  three  sieges  differed  from  each  other  in       their  circum- 
stances.   The  little  town  of  Hostalrich  was  not  included  within 
the  works,  and  the  fortress  contained  no  other  inhabitants  than 
its  n;arrison.  The  bombardment  began  on  the  20th  of  February. 
The  adjutant.  D.  Jose  Antonio  IJoca,  was  writing  a  dispatch  for 
the  eoveriior  to  the  commander-in-chief,  when  a  burst  so 

near  them,  that  one  of  the  fragments  eritcred  the  room  and  swept 
away  ev^ery  thing  from  off  the  table  :  lioca  picked  up  his  paper, 
and,  remarking  that  the  sand  which  it  carried  with  it  might  save 
him  the  trouble  of  tellmg  the  general  they  were  bombarded, 
continued  his  dispatch.  A  private  soldier,  who  went  out  of  the 
works  for  water,  received  a  musket-ball  in  his  tjroin  as  he  was 
returning  :  he  laid  one  hand  upon  the  wound,  and  carrvini?  in 
the  pitcher  steadily  with  the  other,  met  his  serjeant,  to  wiiom  he 
delivered  it ;  then  groping  in  the  wound  for  the  h;dl.  which  pro- 
bably had  not  gone  deep,  he  pulled  it  out  with  his  imgers,  and 
gave  it  to  the  serjeant,  saying,  **  I  deposit  this  ball  in  your 
hands  ;  keep  it  for  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  cured,  this  very  bullet 
shall  revenge  me  upon  the  first  Frenchman  at  whom  I  can  get  a 
shot"  And  as  he  went  to  the  hospital  he  charged  his  comrades, 
in  case  he  should  not  live  to  take  vengeance  for  himself,  that 
thej''  would  take  it  for  him.  Such  was  the  spirit  with  which 
Hostalrich  was  defended.  "  Let  every  circumstance  of  the  siege 
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be  made  known  !"  said  this  brave  garrison ;  "  if  we  are  success-  cHAP. 
fill,  the  detail  will  give  hope,  and  confidence,  and  joy  to  every  ^XX. 
true  patriot ;  if  we  are  unfortunate,  it  \s  ill  excite  a  different  feel-  1810^^ 
iug,  but  it  will  never  i)iu<luce  shame  or  dismay."  ^-w**. 

Verdier,  who  now  commanded  the  besieging  fore* .  addressed 
a  new  summons  to  the  governor  at  the  time  of  O'Donnell's  re- 
treat to  Tarragona,  representing  that  movement  as  the  con- 
sec|uence  of  a  total  defeat.  *'  The  wreck  of  the  Spanish  army," 
he  said,  '*  was  seeking  a  moment's  shelter  in  Tarragona  and 
Tortosa,  vigorously  pursued  by  Augereau  in  person,  who  would 
immediately  commence  the  siege  of  both  places.  The  siege  of 
Lerida  was  already  far  advanced,  and  its  fall  inevitable.  Hos- 
talrich  was  a  fort  of  no  other  use  than  as  it  interrupted  the  com- 
munication between  Gerona  and  Barcelona  ;  and  this  purpose  it 
no  longer  effected,  the  French  having  made  a  new  road,  and  com- 
municating freely  between  those  cities.  The  object,  therefore,  for 
defending  it,  no  longer  existed  ;  and  longer  resistance,  instead 
of  adding  to  the  governor's  glory,  would  be  called  a  vain  ob- 
stinacy, draw  upon  him  the  reproaches  of  posterity,  and  make 
him  responsible  for  the  blood  which  should  be  shed."  Consider- 
ing these  circumstances,  the  French  general  summoned  him  to 
surrender, and  offered  him  the  honours  of  war.  The^Mui  shal  Duke 
of  Castiglione,  ^iugereau,  he  added,  revoking  his  former  declara- 
tion, had  authorized  him  to  propose  these  terms.  "  You  will  do 
well,  sir,"  he  continued,  **  to  accept  them  with  glory;  if  you 
delay,  they  will  without  doubt  be  refused  to  you  ;  and  you  will 
then  be  obliged  to  suH'er  conUiliuu:),  hich,  however  rigorous  they 
may  appear,  are  dictated  by  justice,  seeing  that  a  protracted  re- 
sistance is  neither  justified  by  honour  nor  by  reason,"  Estrada 
replied,  by  simply  referring  him  to  his  former  determination, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  the  garrison. 

The  situation  of  the  fortress,  upon  a  craggy  height,  secured 
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CHAP,  it  against  an  assault,  while  there  were  any  resolute  men  to  de- 
^^j*,  fend  it  The  bombardment  continued  till  every  building  within 
1810.  the  walls  had  been  destroyed,  except  a  casemate,  which  served 
as  an  hospital,  and  was  only  large  enough  to  hold  otie-and- 
twenty  beds ;  the  remainder  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  se- 
cured in  a  mine»  and  the  garrison  also  had  their  quarters  under 
ground.  Supplies  had  been  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the 
siege ;  all  other  attempts  had  been  defeated,  and  would  have 
been  of  no  avail  at  length  had  they  succeeded,  because  the  cii* 
terns  were  destroyed.  Estrada  had  the  example  of  (yDonaell's 
retreat  from  Gerona  before  him,  and  determined  to  make  bis 
way  through  the  enemy's  lines,  rather  than  capitulate.  This  he 
concerted  with  O'Donnell,  who,  for  the  purpose  df  deceiving  the 
besiegers,  ordered  some  vessels  to  approach  Arenys  de  Mar,  the 
nearest  part  of  the  coast,  sent  one  detachment  to  call  off  their 
attention  on  the  side  of  Orsavina  and  Monnegre,  and  another  on 
the  southern  skirts  of  Monseny  toward  Breda.  Augereau,  who 
had  come  to  witness  the  capture  of  a  fortress  which  had  resisted 
him  for  four  months,  sent  in  a  last  summons  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  May,  offering  the  same  terms  which  had  been  granted 
to  Gerona  ;  he  allowed  the  governor  two  hours  for  consideration, 
and  declared,  that  if  the  fort  was  not  then  delivered  up,  the  whole 
•  of  the  garrison  should  be  put  to  the  sword.  Estrada  laid  this 
before  his  officers,  and  with  one  consent  they  returned  for  .in- 
swer,  that  they  thanked  the  Marshal  for  thinking  them  worthy 
of  being  thus  named  witli  Gerona,  but  that  they  were  not  yet 
in  a  condition  which  shouhl  make  them  yield.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  men,  to  their  great  joy,  were  informed  of  the  re- 
solution which  had  been  taken. 
jj^jJJJ^  The  French  expected  such  an  attempt,  and  judged,  from 
the  stir  which  they  beheld  in  the  fort,  that  it  would  be  made  in 
the  ensuing  night.   That  evening,  therefore,  they  strengthened 
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their  post  at  Tordera  on  the  right,  thinking,  as  the  men  them-  chap. 
^ves  did,  that  the  governor  would  make  for  Arenys  de  Mar,  ^^^^ 
where  the  ships  were  awaiting  him.  At  ten,  the  garrison  de- 
scended the  glacis  on  the  side  of  the  high  road  of  St.  Celoni,  ^ 
and  crossed  the  road  and  the  space  between  the  fort  and  the 
heights  of  Masanas.  It  was  broad  moonlight  Two  advanced 
parties,  to  the  right  and  leflt»  fell  upon  the  enemy's  picquets  with 
the  bayonet ;  those,  however,  who  escaped  gave  the  alarm  ;  but 
the  garrison  had  gained  tlie  start,  ascended  to  St.  Jacinto,  and 
hastened  toward  St.  Feliu  de  Buzaleu*  A  league  from  Hostal- 
rich  they  fell  in  with  an  enemy's  encampment,  and  routed  them; 
ihis  gave  the  alarm  to  another  body  of  2000  French,  whose  sta- 
tion was  near,  on  the  road  to  Arbucias ;  but  they  were  received 
so  resolutely,  that  they  soon  gave  over  the  pursuit  Thus  all 
was  effected  which  could  be  done  by  skill  and  courage;  one  di> 
vision  lost  its  way,  and  many  of  the  men  dropt  on  the  road,  their 
strength  failing  them  on  this  great  exertion,  from  the  want  of 
rest  and  food,  which  they  had  long  endured.  Among  them  vras 
the  noble  Julian  de  Estrada,  who  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy :  this  was  a  heavier  loss  to  his  country  than  that  of  the 
fortress  which  heliad  defended  so  well ;  for  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  Catalonia  had  but  too  much  cause  bitterly  to  regret  the  loss 
of  such  men  as  Estrada  and  Alvarez.  Five  hundred  men  reached 
Vich  in  safety  on  the  following  day,  132  joined  them  on  the 
next,  being  part  of  the  battalion  of  Gerona,  who  had  lost  their 
way  and  fallen  in  with  the  enemy ;  stragglers  continually  came 
in,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  number  who  had  accom- 
plished their  retreat  amounted  to  800,  though  the  French  as- 
serted, that  every  man  was  either  killed  or  taken. 

In  such  an  enterprise,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  off  the  sick 
and  wounded;  the  comptroller  of  the  hospital,  D.  Manuel  Mi- 
guel Mellado,  remained  with  them  to  go  through  the  form  of 
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CHAP,  delivering  tip  the  ruins,  and  provide  for  their  safety.  Such  of  the 
^^^^  invalids  as  were  best  able  mounted  guard,  the  gates  were  closed, 
1810.  and  the  drawbridges  raised  ;  and  in  this  state  ISlellado  anxiously 
*^  waited  for  what  might  happen.  Half  an  hour  before  midnight, 
a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  was  poured  in  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
ravelin,  and  of  St  Francisco.  Mellado  called  out  to  the  enemy 
to  cease  firing,  for  the  fort  was  theirs ;  and  he  requested  them  to 
wait  till  the  morning,  that  he  might  deliver  a  letter  from  the  go- 
rernor  to  the  French  general.  They  replied,  they  would  suffer 
no  delay,  the  gates  must  instantly  be  opened  ;  otherwise,  they 
had  ladders,  and  would  enter  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword. 
He,  however,  told  them  he  would  not  open  the  gates  till  he  had 
seen  their  general ;  upon  this  they  renewed  their  fire,  setting  up 
a  loud  shout,  like  men  who  were  about  to  obtain  possession  of 
their  prey.  Mellado  hastened  to  the  bulwark  of  St.  Barbara, 
where  he  apprehended  the  escahide  would  be  made,  and  there 
he  perceived  that  the  enemy,  who  had  found  a  rope-ladder  in 
the  covered  way,  were  endeavouring  to  grapple  the  drawbridge 
with  it ;  but,  either  from  the  weight  of  the  rope,  which  rendered 
it  ditlicult  to  be  thrown,  or  because  the  irons  were  not  sufficiently 
sharp  to  lay  hold,  their  attempts  Avere  frustrated.  This  Mellado 
could  not  foresee  ;  and  knowing  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  he 
hastened  out  through  a  covered  way  to  the  nearest  w^ork  of  the 
enemy,  and  called  out  to  the  commandant,  requesting  him  to 
stop  the  assault,  and  send  him  to  the  general,  that  he  might 
deliver  the  governor's  letter ;  the  party  who  were  flanking  the 
ravelin  no  sooner  heard  his  voice,  than  they  fired  a  volley  to- 
wards it ;  upon  which,  without  waiting  tor  an  answer,  he  has- 
tened to  the  nearest  sentinel  of  the  French,  and  the  captain  of 
the  guard  conducted  him  to  the  French  commandant  in  the 
town  ;  whom  he  entreated  to  have  compassion  upon  the  wounded 
ID  the  fort,  and  call  oif  the  assailants.   This  officer  was  a  man 
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of  humanity,  and  initaiitly  sent  off  to  suspend  the  assault,  while  CHAP. 
Mellado,  who  wbs  now  delivered  from  his  fears  for  his  poor 
defenceless  countrymen,  was  escorted  to  the  general    In  the  1810. 
morning  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  enemy.   The  French  ~ 
soldiers  gave  sufficient  proof  how  little  mercy  the  wounded  would 
have  found  at  their  hands,  had  they  been  under  no  controul,  for 
^ey  stript  the  clothes  and  blankets  from  the  beds  of  these  help- 
less men.  Mazzachelli  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  conveyed 
to  Gerona ;  and  Mellado,  having  seen  this  performed,  and  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  intended  to  detain  him  and  his  assistants  as 
prisoners,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  making  his  escape. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  garrison  of  Hostalrich,  after  a  JJfJJJJJ 
four  months'  defence,  and  a  bombardment,  during  which  between  "•'««*^ 
three  and  four  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  place,  thus 
gallantly  effected  their  retreat,  the  Catalans  suffered  another  ju)v  is. 
loss.  The  islands  and  fortress  of  Las  Medas,  which  were  of 
material  importance  from  their  position  on  the  coast,  were  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of  Neapolitan  infantry,  and  given  up  in  a 
manner  which  the  French  imputed  to  cowardice,  though,  by 
their  own  account,  treason,  on  the  part  of  the  commander,  was 
the  only  intelligible  cause  of  the  surrendor.  Lerida  also  was 
rather  betrayed  than  yielded  by  Garcia  Conde.  The  town 
was  entered  by  assault ;  and  the  castle,  where  the  works  were 
uninjured,  and  which,  under  Alvarez  or  Estrada,  might  have 
rivalled  Gerona,  was  surrendered  the  next  day.  For  this  there 
was  no  excuse ;  O'Donnell's  last  orders  to  the  governor  had  been, 
that  if  the  city  should  be  taken,  he  was  to  defend  the  fortresses ; 
and  if  no  such  orders  had  been  given,  his  duty  required  him  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  commander-in-chief,  who 
rewarded  the  defenders  of  Hostalrich  with  a  medal,  stigmatised 
this  conduct  as  it  deserved ;  but  he  reminded  the  Catalans,  that 
Tarragpna,  Tortosa,  Cardona,  Berga,  Sen  de  Urgel,  Coll  de 
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CHAP.  Ballaguer*  and  Mequinenza,  still  remained  as  bulwarks  of  the 
^xx.^  principally ;  that  if  all  these  were  lost,  there  would  be  their  in- 
1810.  accessible  mountains ;  and  that  when  they  began  the  war,  they 
had  neither  army  nor  fortresses,  for  all  their  fortified  places  had 
been  dismantled.    A  wound  which  he  had  received  during  the 
siege  of  Gerona,  and  which  had  never  been  healed,  because  he 
never  allowed  himself  rest  enough  from  the  incessant  and  anxious 
activity  of  his  situation,  became  now  so  threatening,  that  he  was 
constrained  for  a  while  to  withdraw  from  the  command.  Auge- 
Augertau  rcau  also,  about  the  same  time,  was  recalled.    His  success  in 

tuperiaUd 

fe^*^**"^  sieges  did  not  expiate,  in  Buonaparte's  eyes,  for  the  loss  in  men 
and  reputation  which  he  had  sustained  from  an  enemy  who  were 
now  become  as  wary  as  they  were  active  and  enterprising.  Mar- 
shal Macdonald,  Duke  of  Tarcnto,  succeeded  him.  The  plunder 
of  Barcelona  was  sent  into  France  under  Augereau's  escort ;  and 
a  number  of  commercial  adventurers  from  that  country,  who 
being  deceived  by  the  French  otlicial  accounts,  had  supposed 
that  Spain  was  actually  subdued,  and  gone  thither  with  the  intent 
of  forming  establishments,  gladly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
returning  in  safety. 

If  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Catalans  with  an  unwearied 
and  unremitting  energy  which  was  not  displayed  in  other  parts 
of  Spain,  it  was  not  wholly  owing  to  that  enterprising  and  un- 
conquerable spirit  by  which  they  have  always  been  characterized, 
but  in  some  degree  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  province,  and  still 
more  to  the  advantage  which  they  derived  from  having  many 
places  in  their  possession  which  could  not  be  reduced  without  a 
regular  siege.  Throughout  Spain  there  existed  the  same  feeling 
of  indignation  against  the  invaders, .  .  but  wliere  the  country,  the 
villages,  and  the  towns  were  alike  open,  there  was  not  the  same 
possibility  of  resistance  ;  plains  could  not  be  defended  by  pea- 
santry ;  nor  could  the  contest  be  maintained  by  large  bodies 
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against  a  superior  enem\ ,  when  there  were  neither  fortified  towns  CHAP. 
nor  natural  fastnesses  oo  which  the}'  could  retire.  In  such  parts  ^XX. 
the  war  was  carried  on  by  guerrilla  parties,  who  made  incursions  iglO, 
from  the  mountainous  districts  into  the  plains,  and  whenever  it  == 
was  necessary  to  disperse,  found  friends  every  where.  Wherever 
the  French  were  nominally  masters  of  the  country,  the  guerrillas 
harassed  their  communication,  cut  oft  their  small  parties,  and 
diminished  their  numbers  l)y  a  mode  of  warfare  as  disheartenina; 
to  the  enemy  as  it  was  consuming  and  inglorious ;  while  in  tlie 
stioiiger  parts  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  Asturias,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Cueuca,  and  the  mountains  of  Ronda,  the  inhabitants 
persevcringly  defended  their  native  soil. 

Cadiis,  however,  was  the  i)oint  whereon  all  eves  were  at  thib  t  -rinaia. 
time  turned,  in  expectation  of  great  events.  Victor  had  been 
left  to  command  the  siege,  if  siege  it  may  be  called.  The  French 
occupied  the  shore  of  the  bay,  fortified  their  own  position,  and 
endeavoured  to  annoy  the  shippins?  and  the  town  ;  a  regular  at- 
tack upon  the  isle  was  too  perilous  for  them  to  attempt.  Fort 
Matagorda  was  the  only  ponit  from  which  it  was  thought  pos- 
sible that  they  could  injure  the  town  :  it  had  been  built  for 
the  defence  of  the  arsenal,  opposite  to  the  broadest  part  of  that 
tongue  of  land  which  connects  Cadiz  with  the  Isle  of  Leon. 
From  thence  it  was  appi  (  heiuled  they  might  with  the  largest 
land  mortars  tin  ow  shells  to  the  gates  of  the  city ;  Ormond 
indeed  had  planted  his  cannon  there,  in  the  fruitless  attempt 
upon  Cadiz  in  Queen  Anne's  reign.  The  fort,  like  the  other 
land-works,  had  been  dismantled  upon  their  approach ;  but 
when  it  was  seen  that  they  were  beginning  to  reconstruct  it,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  that  they  should  be  dispossessed,  and  that 
the  post  should  be  manilamcd  as  long  as  possible  against  them. 
Accordingly  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  the  hasty 
works  which  could  be  re-erected  were  garrisoned  by  a  party  of 
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CHAP.  British  soldiers  and  seamen  under  Captain  Maclean.   They  de- 
fended  it  for  nearly  two  months,  till  it  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
1810.  ruins;  and  having  lost  in  the  last  two  days  sixteen  killed  and 
^''^^  fifi^-seven  wounded,  were  brought  off  by  the  boats  of  the  British 
squadron,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  with  little  loss. 
The  manner  in  which  this  weak  fort  was  defended  taught  the 
French  what  they  might  expect  if  they  should  attempt  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  for  the  defence  of  which  a  formidable  line  of  works  behind 
the  Santi  Pietri  had  now  been  executed  under  the  direction  of 
General  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who  had  arrived  from  England  to 
command  the  auiiliary  forces  there.  These  works  extended  to 
the  ocean  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  occupied  the  Caraccas  as 
an  advanced  post.   The  French  also  were  more  intent  upon 
securing  themselves  in  their  cantonments  than  upon  annoying 
the  Spaniards.  They  fortified  Puerto  Beal,  Puerto  Santa  Maria, 
and  Chiclana,  formed  entrenched  camps  between  these  places, 
and  strengthened  the  Trocadero,  where  they  established  batteries 
from  whence  to  bombard  the  town.  Havitig  presently  found 
the  inefficiency  of  the  field  artillery,  which  was  all  that  they  had 
brought  with  them,  they  fished  up  the  guns  from  the  French  and 
Spanish  ships  which  had  been  wrecked  upon  that  coast  after  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.    Most  of  the  heavy  pieces  with  which  two- 
and-tweiity  batteries  were  now  mounted  were  recovered  in  this 
manner  from  the  sea. 

The  French,  though  disappointed  in  their  main  object  here 
by  Alburquerque's  sagacity,  and  tlie  prompt  assistance  of  the 
British  forces,  were  in  liigh  spirits.  They  were  in  a  fine  country; 
their  quarters  were  at  once  commodious  and  secure ;  and  a  few 
weeks  after  their  arrival  the  winds  and  waves  threw  into  their 
possession  no  inconsiderable  booty.  For  during  a  tremendous 
gale,  which  continued  four  days  with  unabated  violence,  three 
line  of  battle  ships,  one  frigate,  and  about  forty  merchantmen 
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were  *clrir6a  to  the  side  of  the  bay  which  (hey  occupied,  and  chap. 
went  on  shore  at  the  height  of  the  spring  tide.   The  men  were  y^^^^ 
taken  out  by  the  boats  of  the  British  squadron,  and  the  ships  isiO. 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy's  red-hot  shot ;  but  no  small  part 
of  the  lading  fell  into  their  hands..  During  the  tempest  the  ^^"'^ 
French  on  board  the  prison  ships  could  not  receive  their  supplies  ^^V,;^ 
of  provisions  and  water  from  the  shore ;  their  signals  of  distress 
were  disregarded  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  if  the  British  Admiral 
had  not  sent  his  boats  to  their  relief  as  soon  as  the  gale  abated, 
very  many  more  of  these  miserable  men  than  actually  perished 
must  have  fallen  victims,  the  Spaniards  being  in  no  haste  to 
encounter  the  swell  for  the  sake  of  enemies  whom  they  seem  to 
have  considered  as  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity.    In  the  case  of 
these  prisoners,  indeed,  they  had  cast  oft'  all  compassion,  and 
the  obduracy  of  the  national  character  was  iaily  nianitested  to- 
wards them,  the  negligence  of  the  government  being  in  this  in- 
stance hardly  less  criminal  than  the  avarice  and  brutality  of 
those  whom  it  employed.    Admiral  Pickmore  perceiving  with 
how  little  care  the  pontoons  were  secured,  proposed  to  the 
Spanish  Admiral  that  chains  should  be  used  as  bridles  to  their 


•  Some  days  after  the  storm  the  boats  of  the  Triumph  picked  up  about  thirty 
tons  of  quicksilver,  in  leathern  bags  of  fifty  pounds  each,  wiiich  were  cast  on  shore 
from  the  wreck.  They  were  stowed  bebw  in  the  stora-noms  and  alUvJkold,  end 
the  begs  hftrhig  been  dwroiigUy  soaked  in  the  aee»  decayed  and  bunt  before  the 
danger  was  perceived.  Arnuich  of  the  quidcallTer  as  poarible  was  collected,  but  it 
insinuated  itself  every  where,  and  not  less  than  ten  tons  weight  was  supposed  to  have 
got  between  the  timbers,  which  could  only  be  cleared  by  docking  the  ship  nnd  re- 
moving a  plank  at  the  lowest  part  near  the  keel.  The  provisions  were  spoilt  i  two  or 
three  hundred  of  the  crew  were  so  severely  affected,  Aatitwaaneoeisary  to  leoMve 
them  innedialelyi  owny  of  them  being  in  a  state  wliidi  left  Utile  diance  of  recoveiy  i 
and  the  ship  was  sent  to  Gibraltar  to  have  all  her  stores  tslun  out*  and  undeigo  a 
tborotti^  clearance. 
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CHAP,  cables ;  application  was  made  to  the  Admiral  in  command  at 
^ jy^"  the  Caraccas;  they  were  promised  from  time  to  time,  batnefer 
1810.  sent;  and,  as  the  British  Commander  had  foreseen,  the  pii- 
^   soners  in  the  Gastilla,  nearly  700  in  number,  and  mostly  officeis, 
jMiv  IS.   cut  the  cable  one  night,  when  wind  and  tide  were  in  their  fs- 
/ .   of  your,  and  hoistins  a  sail  which  they  had  made  from  their  ham- 
*^     mocks,  ran  for  the  opposite  coast  English  boats  were  presently 
sent  after  them,  while  it  was  doubted  whether  the  vessel  had 
not  by  accident  parted  from  her  anchor ;  but  when  they  reached 
her  it  was  impossible  to  board,  the  pontoon  being  light,  her  ports 
all  down,  no  steps  on  the  side,  nor  ropes  over  it,  and  the  French 
prepared,  not  only  with  musketry,  but  with  cannon-ball  of 
twenty-four  and  thirty-six-  pounders,  which  had  been  used  for 
ballast  in  the  vessel :  two  hundred  men  were  stationed  to  throw 
these  by  hand,  and  the  boats  were  presently  disabled  whensoch 
missiles  were*  showered  upon  them.   Fort  Puntales  and  the  gun 
and  mortar  boats  opened  their  fire  upon  the  pontoon,  the  vessel 
was  burnt,  but  the  fugitives,  with  little  loss,  eflccted  their  escape*. 

A  week  later  the  FreiK  li  li;id  m  arl}'  obtained  possession  of 
a  rich  prize.  The  S.  Ehno,  line  of  battle  ship,  with  250,000/. 
on  boaixi,  in  attemptino;  to  work  out  of  the  bay,  got  under  their 
battery  of  S.  Catalina.  She  was  saved  by  the  exertions  of  the 
officers  and  men  in  all  the  boats  of  the  British  squadron. 
Having  turned  her  head  round,  the  greater  part  of  them  went 
on  board,  and  fought  her  guns  with  frood  effect  till  out  of  the 
enemy's  renrh.  The  French  had  hotter  fortune  with  the  Argo- 
nauta  poutoon ;  the  prisoners  on  board  that  vessel,  about  six 


*  A  minute  sod  interesting  account  of  tbia  eacai^e  was  published  at  Launnne, 
1817,  with  thb  title,  Rdathn  duS^onrdnPrisamnen  de  GuerreFnmfok  aSdm 
sur  A  Ponton  la  CoffilEr,  dont  la  Bate  de  Cadix,  et  de  Imtr  Emm  h  15  Jf<9»  1810* 
Par  L,  Chofnatt  de  Lamrnne,  ChirurgieH  miffor. 
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hundred  in  number,  followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  CHAP, 
in  the  CastiUa ;  a  third  of  theae  were  kflled  by  the  fire  which  ^^^^^ 
was  kept  up  upon  them;,  the  remainder  escaped  from  the  isio. 
burning  hulk.  But  though  the  Spaniards  had  taken  no  pre-  ^'"^ 
cautions  for  rendering  such  attempts  impracticable,  they  felt 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  keep  so  large  a  body  of  prisoners  in 
the  bay  while  a  French  army  was  in  possession  of  the  shores. 
•Two  ships  of  the  iiiu'  were  :it  this  time  under  orders  to  carry 
part  of  them  to  tlie  Cmai  les  ;  and  more  woiihl  hiwe  been  sent 
to  Majorca  and  Minorca,  whither  5000  had  been  transported  in 
tlie  preceding  year,  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  at  this  crisis  ))een 
in  a  state  of  excitement,  which  would  ha\  e  rendered  a  fartiier 
importation  chmgerous  both  to  the  prisoners  themselves  and  to 
the  frovernment.  Serious  disturbances  had  I  ruken  out  in  both 
islands,  not  from  any  spirit  of  disatlection,  i)ut  from  distress,  and 
indignation  that  so  many  of  these  unhappy  persons  should  be 
cast  amon<4  them,  and  no  adequate  means  iivovided  for  their 
subsistence.  TheMinorcans  were  less  likel\  to  be  patient  mider 
such  misfrovernment  than  any  other  Spaniards,  remembering 
the  prosperitv  and  i^ood  order  which  they  had  enjoyed  wliile 
their  ish\nd  was  in  possession  of  the  English  :  with  them,  how- 
ever, the  ebullition  of  popular  feeling  past  harmlessly  ort',  while 
Majorca  became  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful  and  dreadful  tragedy,  ''"•"■tctim 
Some  fugitives  landed  at  Palma  from  those  parts  of  the  south  «* 
which  had  lately  fallen  under  the  French  yoke;  they  brought 
horrible  tales  concerning  the  invasion  of  Andalusia  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  invaders;  and  the  people,  excited  by  these  horrors, 
cried  out  for  vengeance  upon  the  prisoners.  Troops  were  called 
out  to  protect  these  unfortunate  men,  but  the  soldiers  would  not 
act  against  their  countrymen ;  and  when  the  commander.  Ge- 
neral Reding,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  prisoners,  con- 
sented that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  desert  island  of  Cabrera^ 
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CHAP,  many  were  butchered  in  his  presence,  in  spite  of  liis  entreaties 
and  exertions, and  many  thrown  into  the  sea,  before  the  enibarlca- 
tion  could  he  ciVected  ;  nor  could  it  have  been  et^'ected,  if  the 
soldiers  had  not  at  length  been  provoked  to  tire  upon  tiie  mob. 
/'.uoncr,         Five  thousand  at  first,  and  afterwards  half  as  many  more, 

irnt  to  Ca.  ' 

t«ra,  were  landed  upon  Cabrera,  a  rocky  island  about  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference,  with  no  other  inhabitants  than  a  handful  of  sol- 
diers, wlio  were  stationed  there  to  prevent  the  Barbarv  corsairs 
from  makinn-  it  a  place  of  reiide/',  ous.  A  few  tenti>  were  pro- 
vided for  the  superior  othcers,  the  remainder  were  left  to  shelter 
themselves  as  they  could.  There  was  but  one  sprino;  on  the 
island,  and  in  summer  this  was  dry  :  they  discovered  some  old 
wells,  which  had  been  tilled  up,  and  which,  when  cleared,  yielded 
bad  water,  and  very  little  oi  it.  The  supplies  from  Palma  were 
sent  so  irre^uiarlv.  soinetiiiH>'<;  owini'  to  the  weather,  but  far  more 
frequently  to  inlunuaii  iieu;liuence,  that  scores  and  hundreds  of 
niifiHku.  these  miserable  creatures  died  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  many  were 
wt^^m.  jjj  a  state  of  complete  nakedness,  when  in  mere  humanity  clothing 
was  sent  them  by  the  British  commander  in  the  Mediterranean : 
and  at  other  times  thev  were  kept  alive  by  barrels  of  biscuit  and 
of  meat  which  the  l^ngli>h  ^Inp.s  threw  overboard  t^or  them,  to  be 
cast  on  shore.  But  in  the  third  year  of  their  abode,  the  captain 
of  a  Spanish  frigate,  whose  name  ousht  to  have  been  recorded, 
remonstrated  so  eftectiially  upon  the  manner  of  their  treatment, 
that  from  that  time  they  were  reiiularly  mi]  [>li» d  food.  He 
gave  them  potatoes  and  cabbage  and  tobacco  seed,  from  which 
they  raised  sutiicient  for  their  consumption  ;  and  having  by  per- 
severing labour,  without  any  other  tools  than  a  single  knife, 
broken  six  feet  into  a  rock,  on  the  surface  of  which  there  was 
^^H^^^  appearance  enongh  of  moisture  to  excite  their  hopes,  they  ob- 
pwXt'r  s'jppb'     water.  Some  of  them  used  the  skulls  of  their 

«ss,a87r''  ^^''^  dead,  for  uaut  ol  otlier  vessels,  to  contain  it ;  .  .  and  others. 
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with  no  such  excuse  of  necessity,  manufactured  buttons  from  CHAP, 
their  hones  I   About  1500  entered  the  Spanish  service  rather 
than  endure  a  banishment  to  which  no  end  could  be  foreseen ;  18IO. 
and  some  500,  chiefly  officers,  were  in  compassion  removed  to  ^ 
England.  At  the  end  of  the  war  not  more  than  £000  remained  in 
Cabrera,  nearly  half  of  those  who  had  been  landed  there  having 
sunk  under  their  sufferings.   The  Spaniards  departed  from  the 
straight  path  of  probity  when  ihey  broke  the  terms  of  capitola^ 
tion  which  had  been  granted  at  Baylen.   They  committed  that  -v^^^^'  <• 
breach  of  faith  in  deference  to  popular  outcry,  and  to  the 
sophistry  of  one  who  soon  proved  himself  a  traitor, . .  the  most 
odious  of  all  those  men  whom  the  Bevolution  either  found 
wicked  or  made  so :  and  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  pri- 
soners humanity  was  as  little  regarded,  as  honour  had  been  in 
detaining  them.    Many  and  grievous  were  the  errors  which  the 
Spaniards  committed  in  the  course  of  the  war :  but  this  is  the 
only  part  of  its  history  which  will  be  remembered  for  them  as  a 
national  reproach. 

On  the  other  liiMitl,  the  French  had  as  yet  abated  nothing  of  ^J^* 
that  insolent  cruelty  with  whicii  they  bos^an  the  contest, supposing 
that  they  C€)uld  intinadate  the  Spanish  nation.    Soult,  who  had 
recommended  that  all  the  commanding  officers  employed  in  Spain  ^■ 
should  be  impassihk.  .  .  incapable  of  any  feeling  by  which  they  suf-m. 
might  even  possibly  I  c  moved  to  compunction,  .  .  issued  at  this 
time  nn  edict  not  less  extraordinan''  than  Kellermann's.  After 
various  enactments,  some  of  which  w  ere  as  impracticable  as  they 
were  rieormis.  imposing  penalties  upon  the  inhabitants  of  those 
districts  in  winch  the  patriotic  parties  should  commit  any  crimes, 
as  this  Frenchman  was  pleased  to  denominate  their  hostilities 
against  the  invaders  of  their  country ;  he  pronounced,  "  that 
there  was  no  Spanish  army,  except  that  of  his  catholic  majesty. 
Ring  Joseph  Napoleon ;  all  parties,  therefore,  which  existed  in 
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CHAP,  the  provinces,  whatever  might  be  their  number,  and  ^\  lioever 
might  b(;  their  commander,  >houkl  be  treated  as  banditti,  who 
1810.  other  object  tlian  robbery  and  murder;  and  all  the  in- 

dividuals  of  such  parties  who  mi<i,ht  be  taken  in  arms  should 
be  immediately  condemned  and  shot,  and  their  bodies  exposed 
^IT^tAe  '^^^^S  highways."  ^^  lien  the  Kefrencv  found  that  this  decree 
jz^my.  ^-as  actually  carried  into  etiect,  they  reprinted  it,  with  a  counter 
decree  by  its  side,  in  French  and  Spanish,  declaring  anew, 
**  that  every  Spaniard  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  in  these 
times  a  soldier  ;  that  for  every  one  who  should  be  murdered  by 
the  French,  in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  the  ferocious  Soult, 
who  called  himself  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  the  three  first  Frenchmen 
taken  in  arin^  should  infalliblv  be  hanged  ;  three  for  every  house 
which  the  enemy  burnt  in  their  devastating  system,  and,  three 
for  every  person  "ho  should  pensli  m  the  fire."  Soult  himself 
they  declared  unworthy  of  llie  protection  of  the  iaw  of  nations, 
while  his  decree  remained  unrepealed.  They  gave  orders,  that 
if  he  were  taken,  he  should  be  punished  as  a  robber ;  and  they 
took  measures  for  circulating  both  decrees  throughout  Europe, 
to  the  end  that  all  persons  might  be  informed  of  the  atrocious 
conduct  of  these  enemies  of  the  human  race ;  and  that  those  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  which  were  in  alliance  with  France, 
or,  more  truly,  which  were  enslaved  by  her,  who  were  unhappy 
enough  to  have  cliildren,  or  kinsmen,  or  friends  servintr  in  the 
French  armies  in  Spain,  might  see  the  fate  prepared  for  them 
by  the  barbarity  of  a  monster,  who  thought  by  such  means  to 
subdue  a  free  and  noble  nation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

ASTORGA  TAKEN  BT  THE  FREMCH.    SIEGE  AND  PALL  OP 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

Hostilities  were  carried  on  before  Cadiz  with  equal  Ian-  1810. 
guor  OD  both  sides,  the  French  making  no  attempt  on  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  and  the  Spaniards  none  for  breaking  up  the  land-blockade.  JC^ 
On  the  enemy's  part  this  inaction  was  occasioned  by  their  know- 
ledge of  the  strength  of  the  works ;  on  that  of  the  Spaniards  by 
want  of  energy  in  the  governmoitt  and  want  of  spirit  in  the 
people  of  Cadiz.    The  Regency,  immediately  upon  their  ap-  hc 
pointment,  had  sent  for  Cuesta  to  reside  either  in  the  city  or  the<^^«''^' 
isle,  that  they  might  profit  by  his  advice,  regarding  him,  they 
said,  as  the  main  pillar  of  the  country :  they  expressed  their 
deep  sorrow  for  some  outrages  which  had  been  committed  against 
his  venerable  age,  and  their  determination  to  inflict  exemplary 
punishment  upon  the  offenders:  they  ordered  that  part  of  his 
appointments  should  forthwith  be  paid,  and  promised  the  whole 
arrears  as  soon  as  it  should  be  possible  to  discharge  them.  The 
time,  however,  for  Cuesta's  services,  either  in  the  field  or  the 
council,* was  past;  and  the  old  General  employed  his  latter  days 
in  comporing  a  vindictive  attack  upon  the  fallen  Junta,  which 
called  forth  on  their  part  a  complete  justification  of  their  con- 
duct towards  him.    On  that  score  they  had  nothing  wherewith 
to  reproach  themselves  ;  but  they  must  have  felt  some  self-con-^ 
demnation  in  reflecting  that  the  two  generals,  who  in  the  hour  of 
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CHAP,  extreme  danger  had  acted  with  promptitude  and  success,  were 
the  men  in  whom  they  had  least  confided.    Alburquerque  they 


1810.  had  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  Romana  they  had  deprived  of 

hb  command  in  deference  to  the  deputies  of  Asturias. 
t^bg"'  The  service  which  Romana  had  rendered  at  that  crisis  was 
wtmnn.  ^^^^  j^^^  importance  than  the  preservation  of  the  Isle  of  Leon. 
He  had  secured  Badajoz  when  a  corps  of  12,000  men  from  Se- 
ville thought  to  have  obtained  possession  of  it  by  a  coup-de- 
main :  some  Portugueze  had  come  to  his  assistance,  and  their 
artillery-men  distinguished  themselves  when  the  enemy  ventured 
to  approach  the  Avails,  liatHed  in  this  attempt,  the  French  re- 
tired to  Merida,  Zafra,  and  S.  Marta,  where  they  were  annoyed 
by  the  division  of  his  army  under  D.  Carlos  O'Donnell,  brother 
to  the  commander  in  Catalonia. 


the  enemy's  intentions,  he  took  a  position  on  the  frontiers  of 
Beira,  they  rapidly  recovered  strength  in  that  salubrious  country. 
On  the  side  of  Alentejo  he  knew  that  the  invasion  would  not  be 
attempted ;  attempts  in  that  cjuarter  had  always  proved  unsuc- 
cessful:  if  Badajoz  and  Elvas  had  been  reduced,  Lisbon  was 
secured  by  the  Tagus,  and  there  is  no  other  part  of  Portugal  Id 
which  an  army  wouhl  sutler  so  much  from  disease,  and  from 
'^ssy'*'  ^^'^^  '^^  water;  this  indeed  Loisoii  had  experienced.  On  the 
side  of  Gallicia  the  French  had  so  hitely  felt  how  dithcult  it  was 
to  retreat,  that  it  was  altoLiether  unlikely  they  would  risk  the 
same  danger  again,  even  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  again  to 
obtain  possos«;ion  of  that  province  a  preliminary  measure.  It 
appeared  certam,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  would  be  made  by 
v,  ;\y  of  Beira,  the  only  remaining  and  most  practicable  route  for 
an  invading  army.  Their  first  step  must  be  to  besiege  Ciudad 
Bodrigo.   This,  he  knew,  had  been  recommended  by  a  council 
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of  war  lu  lil  111  September  at  Salamanca  ;  and  its  success,  he  then  CllAl'. 
observed,  would  do  more  evil  than  the  French  could  effect  in  ■'^XXI. 
any  other  way  ;  for  it  would  cut  otV  the  only  communication  of  laiQ. 
tlie  Spanish  government  with  the  northern  proviuces,  give  the 
enemy  the  command  ol  Castille,  and  probably  draw  after  it  the 
loss  of  Almeida.  Looking,  therefore,  to  Ciudad  Kodrig«  and 
Almeida  as  the  points  of  w  hich  the  enemy  must  obtain  possession 
before  they  could  march  either  upon  Lisbon  or  Porto,  he  chose 
a  position  in  the  segment  of  a  circle,  ul  which  the  convex  part 
was  opposed  to  the  quarter  from  whence  the  invasion  was  ex- 
pected. Guarda,  Celorico,  Pinhel,  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Coa, 
were  its  four  main  points ;  the  Coa,  with  its  tributary  streams, 
flowing  in  front  of  his  line  along  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
l  iiul  river  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Xalma,  which  is  a  part  ol  the 
Serra  da  Gata.and  entersPortugal  by  Folgosinho ;  another  ^U■eam, 
which  is  also  regarded  as  its  source,  rises  near  Sal)ugal  ;  it  re- 
ceives many  smaller  rivers,  and  falls  into  the  Douro  near  Villa 
Nova  de  Foscoa.  Its  waters  are  supposed  to  be  excellent  for 
dying  wool  and  tempering  steel,  but  unwholesome. 

Before  the  French  entered  upon  their  operations  in  this  ^>*orgm 
quarter,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  complete  possession  ^ 
of  Leon,  that  their  communication  might  be  open  with  Valla- 
doUd.  They  had  been  repulsed  in  an  attempt  upon  Astorga,  in 
the  preceding  September,  by  Santocildes,  who  remained  as  go- 
vernor there.  That  city  was  surrounded  with  walls,  which  gave 
it  an  appearanee  of  antiquity,  not  of  strength.  They  had  been 
ottcted  many  centuries  ago,  and  were  so  maasire,  and  at  the  same 
lime  considered  as  of  so  litde  consequence  for  purposes  of  de* 
fence,  that  the  poor  were  permitted  to  dig  holes  in  them  whadk 
served  for  habitations.  The  garrison  consisted  of  about  SOOO 
men»  of  whom  from  500  to  600  were  on  the  hospital  list.  Some 
luttempts  had  been  made  to  repder  the  dty  defensible)  according 
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CHAP,  to  the  system  of  modern  warfare,  by  the  enemy,  after  Buonaparte 
^^^^  entered  it  in  pursuit  of  Sir  J.  Moore  ;  and  when  the  Spaniards 
1810.  recovered  it,  they  added  to  these  works.    Still  the  fortifications 
'"'^^^  were  such,  that  though  the  French  might  deem  them  sufficient 
against  an  armed  peasantry,  or  a  guerrilla  party,  it  was  never  ex- 
pected that  any  resistance  would  be  made  there  against  a  regular 
force.  After  the  French  had  overrun  Andalusia,  and  when  they 
were  proclaiming,  that  the  brigands  had  been  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  Napoleonic  throne  established  in  Cadiz, . .  for  this  false- 
hood was  in  such  phrase  asserted  in  ibeir  Spanish  gazettes, . . 
Loison,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Baneza,  the  nearest  town, 
wrote  to  the  governor,  telling  hiin»  that  King  Joseph  had  en- 
tered Seville  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  An- 
16.    dahisia  had  submitted ;  the  Junta  was  dissolred ;  and  almost  all 
the  people  of  Spain,  awakened  now  to  a  sense  of  their  true  in- 
terest, had  had  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  their  Bov«reign,  who 
received  them  like  a  father.  He  urged  Santocildes  to  imitate  so 
good  an  example,  and  appoint  a  place  where  they  might  meet 
and  confer  upon  such  terms  as  must  needs  persuade  him  to  ibis 
wise  and  honourable  course.  Santocildes  replied  to  this  overture, 
that  he  knew  his  duty,  and  would  do  it 
sitgeitf        On  the  Slst  of  March,  Junot  invested  Astorga  wiUi  1S,000 
men,  of  whom  about  a  tenth  part  were  cavalry,  by  means  of 
which  he  became  master  of  the  open  country.   The  vigorous 
measures  of  Santocildes  obstructed  his  operations  so  much,  that 
a  month  elapsed  before  he  opened  his  batteries.   The}  began 
on  three  sides  at  once,  at  daybreak  on  the  fiOth  of  April,  and 
soon  effected  a  breach  on  the  north,  by  the  Puerta  de  Hierro ; 
but  immediately  behind  the  breach  the  Spaniards  pulled  down  a 
house,  the  foundations  of  which  served  bs  a  formidable  trench ; 
they  kept  up  their  fire  during  the  night,  and  at  eleven  the  fol* 
lowing  morning  Junot  once  more  summoned  the  governor  to 
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surrender,  declaring  that,  if  he  held  out  two  hours  longer,  the  cHAr 
city  should  be  stormed,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  The 
governor  h:u  in  i^  returned  a  becoming  answer,  the  batteries  re- 
newed their  fire  ;  the  bombardment  was  recommenced ;  the  ca- 
thedral was  set  on  fire,  with  many  other  houses,  and  a  whole 
street  in  the  suburbs  ;  and  the  French,  thinking  to  profit  by  the 
confusion,  assaulted  the  breach :  2000  men  were  appointed  for 
this  service :  i^reat  part  perished  before  they  could  reach  the 
wall ;  the  remainder  mounted  the  breach ;  the  works  within  im- 
peded.tbem,  a  destructive  fire  was  poured  upon  them,  and  after 
an  hour  and  a  half  they  were  repulsed.  At  the  same  time  the 
suburb  was  assaulted,  and  with  the  same  success ;  the  enemy 
being  three  times  baffled  in  their  attempts.  Their  loss  this  day 
amounted  to  1500  men. 

Had  the  city  been  well  stored,  it  would  have  cost  the  be^  ^ 
siegers  still  dearer ;  but  after  this  signal  success,  Santocildes 
found  himself  with  only  thirty  round  of  cartridges  remaining  for 
the  men,  and  eight  only  for  the  artillery.  Junot  passed  Uie  night 
in  making  a  covered  way  from  the  trenches  to  the  foot  of  the 
breach,  where  he  Icnlged  a  large  body  of  picked  men.  Meantime 
a  council  of  war  was  held^  the  impossibility  of  resisting  with 
advantage  for  want  of  ammunition  was  admittr  ri :  some  officers 
proposed  that  they  should  cut  their  way  through  the  besiegers ; . . 
the  strength  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  one  impediment  to  this, 
but  it  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  Astorgawas 
not  like  Hostalrich,  where  the  garrison  had  only  themselves  to 
provide  for ;  and  unless  terms  were  made  for  the  townVpcople, 
what  they  might  expect  from  such  conquerors  as  Junot  and 
Loison  was  but  too  well  known.  Fresh  works  of  defence  were 
thrown  up  within  the  breach  while  this  deliberation  was  going 
on,  that  nothing  might  be  omitted,  and  at  daybreak  a  capitula> 
tion  was  proposed.   They  demanded  and  obtained  the  honours 
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CHAP,  of  war  for  tkemaelres ;  security  for  the  inhabttants,  both  in  per- 
^^^^^^  soa  and  property ;  that  the  men  should  keep  their  knapsacks, 
1810.  and  the  officers  their  horses,  swords,  and  baggage.  This  part 
f**-  of  the  capitulation  was  broken,  and  the  officers  were  plundered 
as  they  left  the  town.  Even  Junot,  however,  returned  Santo- 
cildes  his  sword,  saying,  that  so  brave  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
without  one.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  the  enemy  lost  2500  in 
killed  alone ;  so  dearly  was  Astorga  purchased.  But  the  more 
gallant  its  resistance,  the  more  was  that  misconduct  to  be  re- 
gretted which  had  infected  the  provincial  .luntas  as  strongly 
as  the  Central  Government  Since  July  l  ist  Gallicia  had  been 
entirely  deliveretl  from  the  enemy  ;  the  population  of  that  pro- 
vince, when  the  census  of  1797  was  taken,  amounted  to  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half :  the  people  had  shown  their  spiiit,  and  if  due 
exertions  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  an  army  might  have  been  formed  there,  capable  not 
only  ol  j  *r(  s(  rvinir  Astorga,  but  of  essentially  co-operating  with 
the  Brkish  and  Portugueze  in  the  subsequent  operations. 
sirhiM  After  this  con{|uest,  Junot,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Astorga, 
Pmcrco.  niarched  into  Old  Castille,  where  Ney  had  previously  been  joined 
by  the  corps  of  Loison,  Regnier,  and  Kellermann.  The  campaign 
had  already  begun  here.  In  the  beginning  of  March  the  French 
army  were  upon  the  Tormes,  with  their  advanced  posts  upon  the 
Agueda.  Lord  Wellington  was  at  Vi8eu,and  his  advanced  posts, 
under  General  Craufurd,  were  upon  the  Agueda  also,  and  be- 
Mmkia.  tween  that  river  and  the  Coa.  The  first  time  that  the  British 
and  French  troops  met  after  the  battle  of  Talavera  was  in  an 
affiur  of  outposts,  at  Barba  del  Puerco :  four  companies  of  the 
85th,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beckwith,  were  posted  at  that 
place ;  the  French  had  a  strong  party  immediately  opposite,  on 
the  other  side  the  Agueda,  in  the  village  of  St  FeUces.  The 
only  bridge  below  Ciudad  Bodrigo  Is  between  these  villages. 
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and  as  the  river  at  this  season  was  swollen  with  rain,  this  was  chap. 
the  only  passage.   The  country  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  and 
though  the  advanced  sentries  of  both  parties  were  within  a  few  ]8i(x 
yards  of  the  bridge,  it  was  not  expected  that  either  would  at>  ^*^- 
tempt  to  annoy  the  other ;  so  great  were  the  obstacles  which  - 
the  nature  of  the  ground  presented.  The  French,  however*  col- 
lected a  brigade  in  St  Felices,  and  after  night  had  closed  marched 
600  men  toward  the  bridge.  About  midnight  they  were  all  as- 
sembled there,  and  made  the  advanced  sentries  prisoners;  a 
picquet  of  eighty  men,  posted  behind  the  rocks,  immediately 
fired  upon  them  and  retreated  in  excellent  order;  they  pushed 
on  up  the  mountain,hoping  to  surprise  the  remainder  of  the  men, 
but  were  presently  repulsed.   The  loss  was  trii9ing  on  either 
side.   Marshal  Ney,  however,  ventured  to  assert,  that  the  En- 
glish had  been  routed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  that  their 
transports  were  ready  at  Porto  and  Lisbon. 

The  French  had  learnt  at  Vimeiro,  and  Coruna,  and  Tala-  Mamn* 

appointed 

vera,  to  respect  British  valour,  but  they  had  not  yet  been  taught 
to  respect  English  policy  ;  and  they  fully  expected  that  if  they 
brought  a  superior  force  against  him,  Lord  Wclliugton  would 
tly  through  Portugal,  and  seek  shelter  in  his  ships.  Preparations, 
therefore,  were  made  for  this  tliird  invasion,  with  an  army  far 
exceeding  in  number  tho^c  which  Junot  and  Soult  had  com- 
manded, even  if  they  had  been  united,  and  under  Massena,  a 
general  of  higher  rank  than  either.  No  general  in  the  French 
service  had  enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  since  Hoche,  and 
Pichegru,  and  Moreau  had  disappeared.  Buonaparte,  in  his 
first  campaigns,  called  him,  in  his  own  inflated  style,  the  fa- 
vourite Child  of  Victory;  and  after  the  late  Austrian  war,  created 
him  Prince  of  Essling,  because  his  skill  and  exertions  had  con- 
tributed mainly  to  the  escape  of  the  French  from  utter  destruc- 
tion at  the  battle  of  Aspern.  He  was  appointed  commandeMn- 
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CHAP,  chief  of  the  provinces  of  the  north  of  Spain,  including  the  kiog- 
^^^'^  doms  of  Old  Castille,  Leon,  and  Asturias;  the  provinces  of  St. 
1810.  Andero,  Soria,  Valladolid  and  Palencia,  Toro,  Zamora,  Sala- 
.i^IiL  manca  and  Avila :  the  army  under  him  was  named  the  army  of 
Portugal;  and,  as  Soult  had  done  before  him,  it  is  believed 
that  he  went  to  make  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  expecting  to  be 
rewarded  with  its  crown  for  his  success. 

In  the  later  wars  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  three  cities 
where  the  Spaniards  used  to  collect  their  armies  before  they 
invaded  the  enemy's  country  were  Tuy,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
Badajoz.  Of  these  fortresses,  Tiiy,  like  Valenf  a  on  the  opposite 
frontier,  is  now  of  little  strength  or  importance,  Badajoz  a  strong 
place,  Ciudad  Rodrigo  hardly  to  be  ranked  in  the  third  order  of 
fortresses.  It  was  built  some  centuries  ago,  when  the  site  was 
sufficiently  convenient  for  a  fortified  town  ;  but  the  situation  is 
bad ;  the  works  were  old  and  imperfect,  and  it  had  other  local 
disadvantages.  It  is  comraanded  from  many  points;  and  one 
height,  within  500  toiscs  of  the  ciL) ,  exceeds  by  about  fifty  yards 
the  highest  of  its  buildings.  There  were  no  bomb-proofs  ;  and 
the  suburbs,  in  which  there  were  four  convents,  and  the  number 
ol  gardens  without  the  walls,  materially  assisted  the  operations  of 
a  besieging  army.  The  population  of  the  city  had  been  estimated 
at  about  10,000  ;  but  it  appears  noi  much  to  have  exceeded  half 
that  number.  The  garrison  amounted  to  40^0,  includine  ^OU 
tow  nsnien  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  others  being  voUuiteers,  or 
men  newly  raisrcl.  (  amp  Marshal  D.  Andres  Perez  de  Herrasti 
was  governor,  an  old  man,  who  had  been  the  friend  and  comrade 
of  Mariano  Alvarez. 

On  the  25th  of  April  6000  French  appeared  before  the 
place,  and  encamped  in  the  Termmo  of  Pedro  Toro,  a  league  to 
the  eastward.  On  the  30th,  the  second  division,  consisting  of 
from  4000  to  5000,  arrived  and  oacamped  in  the  Termim  of 
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Valde  Carros,  a  league  to  the  north.  Five  days  afterwards,  CHAP, 
another  encampment  was  formed  between  the  two.  On  May  ^^^^f' 
]5th,  another  'division,  of  about  700U  men,  encamped  to  the 
westward,  upon  Monte  de  ibanrey.  So  large  a  force  was  ne- 
cessary, because  the  English  were  near  at  hand.  By  the  4th  of 
June  the  city  was  completely  invested.  This  was  not  effected 
without  repeated  skirmishes,  in  which  the  enemy  suffered  con-' 
siderabie  loss.  In  these  affairs,  D.  Antonio  Camargo,  com- 
mandant of  the  volunteers  of  Avila,  greatly  distingaished  him- 
self; but  the  individual  who,  above  all  others,  annoyed  the 


enemy  by  his  incessant  enterprise,  was  D.  Julian  Sanchez,  the  ^ 
son  of  a  farmer,  near  the  banks  of  the  Guebra.  Till  the  invasion 
of  his  country,  he  had  cultivated  his  father's  lands ;  but  when 
his  father,  mother,  and  sister,  had  been  murdered  by  the  French, 
he  made  a  vow  of  vengeance,  and,  at  the  head  of  one  of  those 
bands  which  the  Spaniards  call  guerriUatt  well  performed  it. 
On  one  occasion  he  surprised,  in  his  other's  house,  a'  French 
colonel,  infamous  for  his  atrocities,  and  put  him  to  death,  first 
telling  him  who  it  was  that  inflicted  his  merited  punishment  in 
this  world,  and  sent  him  to  render  account  for  his  crimes  in  the 
next 

This  enterprising  leader  made  repeated  assaults  upon  the  jj^^^^j^ 
enemy,  not  hesitating,  at  the  head  of  sixty,  eighty,  or  an  hundred  ^''^ 
of  his  lancers,  to  attack  three  or  four  times'  his  own  number. 

Camargo,  and  D.  Jose  Puente,  commandant  of  the  cavalry  regi- 
ment of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  co-operated  ably  with  him,  and  the 

French  sutiered  daily  and  hourly  losses  from  their  indefatigable 
activity.  They  suffered  also  greatly  from  the  artillery  of  the 
town,  which  was  excellently  served.  Key  carried  on  his  opera- 
tions in  a  maiiijtr  which  the  Spaniards  thought  prodigal  of  the 
lives  of  his  men,  beginning  his  approaches  where,  in  their  judge- 
ment, a  general  more  sparing  of  his  army  would  have  terminated 
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CHAP.  them.  To  protect  these  workB,  he  ordered  »  sreat  number  of 

V  \r  Y  T 

'  holes  to  be  dag,  where  he  posted  sharpshooters,  by  whom  the 


garrison  were  greatly  annoyed.  On  the  24th  of  ^nne^  Massena 
arrived  and  took  the  command,  and  at  three  on  the  following 
morning  the  batteries  opened,  and  a  constant  fire  from  siz-and- 
forty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  was  kept  up  day  and  night  till  the 
ev^ing  of  the  281k,  when,  having  made  a  breach  of  about  five- 
and-twenty  yards  in  length,  Ney  required  the  governor  to  sur- 
render, **  sending  him,"  he  said,  **  tliis  last  summons  by  order 
of  the  Prince  of  Essling,  commander^n-chief  of  the  army  of 
Portugal,  then  present,  whose  honour  and  humanity  were  well 
known,  but  who,  if  the  defence  were  uselessly  prolonged,  would 
be  compelled  to  treat  him  with  all  the  rigour  authorised  by  the 
laws  of  war.  If  he  had  any  hope  of  being  succoured  by  the 
English,  he  was  doubtless  by  that  time  undeceived ;  for  if  such 
had  been  their  intention,  they  would  not  have  waited  till  the 
city  was  reduced  to  its  present  deplorable  state.  He  had,  there- 
fore, to  choose  between  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  die 
terrible  vengeance  of  a  victorious  army ;  and  a  positive  answer 
was  requested."  Hemsti  replied,  that  after  forty-nine  years' 
service,  he  could  not  but  know  the  laws  of  war  and  his  military 
duties ;  the  fortress  was  not  in  a  state  to  capitulate ;  and  when- 
ever circumstances  made  it  his  duty,  he  would  then  apply  for 
terms,  after  securing  his  honour,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than 
life." 

w  i^/  How  galling  itmust  have  been  for  Lord  Wellington  to  witness 
the  progress  of  the  siege,  knowing  his  inability  to  rdieve  the 
town,  may  well  be  conceived.  His  outposts  were  near  enough 
to  hear  even  the  musketry;  but  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  his 
troops  half-disciplined  and  untried*  he  could  not  act  upon  the 
offensive  against  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  without 
incurring  the  most  imminent  danger.   The  only  possible  plan 
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by  which  Portugal  could  be  saved  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  chap. 
and  from  that  jilan  no  circumstances,  however  painful  to  his  own 
feelings,  or  however  derogatory  id  appeaiance  to  his  reputation,  isio. 
could  induce  him  to  swerve.  He  was  in  communicatton  with  jf^' 
Romana  at  Badajoz ;  but  in  the  state  of  the  Spanish  aimies,  any 
plan  of  co-operation  for  the  rdief  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  im^ 
possible.  It  was,  however,  of  great  importance  that  the  place 
should  be  re8<^utely  defended  to  the  last -extremity,  and  in  this 
hope  Bomana  and  the  English  general  were  not  disappointed. 
The  minds  of  the  people  had  been  prepared  for  this  extremity ;  f^ff  ^ 
they  had  their  patriotic  writers  and  their  poets ;  the  exploits  of 
Julian  Sanchez  excited  the  emulation  of  the  youth,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  old  governor  gave  confidence  to  all.  The  examples 
of  Zaragoza,  and  Gerona,  and  Hostalrich,  and  Astorga,  animated 
the  women  and  children,  as  well  as  those  who  bore  arms ;  for  in 
a  cause  like  theirs  they  had  seen  their  countrymen  acquire  a 
glory  when  unsuccessful,  which  could  not  have  been  greater  had 
diey  been  victorious.  The  women  and  children,  when  they  saw 
their  houses  burning,  gave  way  neither  to  fear  ncv  lamentation, 
but  exerted  themselves  to  quench  the  flames,  and  carried  re- 
freshment and  ammunition  to  the  troops  amid  the  hottest  fire. 
There  were  two  blind  beggars  in  the  city :  no  one  supposed  that 
these  unfortunate  men  could  render  any  service  during  the  siege, 
but  zeal  taught  them  how  to  be  serviceable ;  they  carried  water 
to  the  walls  by  day,  and  ammunition  by  night,  with  such  un* 
wearied  activity,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ^vernor  and 
the  Junta,  if  the  town  had  been  saved,  to  have  rewarded  them 
with  pensions  for  life. 

It  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  Spaniards  to  keep  possession  ^'^y^^g 
of  those  buildings  without  the  walls,  which  would  otherwise  afford  f^^' 
protection  to  the  besiegers,  but  which  also  afforded  such  means 
for  annoying  them  while  they  could  be  defended,  that  it  had  not 
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CHAP,  been  thought  advisable  to  demolish  them  before  the  siege.  The 
^^j^^^  nunnery  of  Santa  Cruz  was  the  most  important  of  these  buildings 
1810.  D>  Bamon  Castellanos  was  posted  therewith  a  company  of  sixtjr 
^J^!^^  men,  when  three  hundred  of  the  enemy's  grenadiers,  widi  a  party 
of  sappers,  assailed  it  in  the  night,  half  the  party  attacking  it 
in  the  rear,  the  other  in  the  front  They  blew  up  the  first  and 
second  gates ;  hand  grenades  were  thrown  on  both  sides ;  the 
Spaniards,  having  the  advantage  of  the  building,  kept  up  a  most 
destructive  discharge  of  musketry ;  the  commander  of  the  one 
party  was  killed,  the  captain  of  engineers,  who  commanded  the 
other,  wounded,  but  he  did  not  retire  till  he  had  set  fire  to  the 
convent  Seeing  the  flames,  the  governor  made  signal  for  Cas- 
tellanos to  abandon  the  post,  who  accordingly  let  down  his  men 
from  a  window  into  one  of  the  inner  courts  of  the  convent,  and 
descending  himself  the  last,  they  forced  their  way  with  the 
bayonet  It  was  a  little  after  midnight  when  they  reached  the 
gate  of  La  Cokda ;  but  seeing,  while  they  took  food  and  rested 
after  the  action,  that  the  enemy  had  extinguished  the  flames, 
Castellanos  went  to  the  governor,  and  represented  to  him  that 
his  honour  was  concerned  in  recovering;  the  post.  lie  led  his 
men  at  three  in  the  niDiiung,  at"'ter  only  two  hours'  respite,  to 
the  assault,  and  surprising  the  French,  drove  them  from  their 
dearly  purchased  conquest,  where  they  left  158  dead,  and  45 
wounded  behind  them,  the  renuiinder  of  the  wounded  havinii 
been  removed  during  the  short  time  that  they  retained  possession. 
c«mrnfo/  THev  Were  driven  from  the  convent  of  St.  Domingo  in  a 
mrowmj.  niaoncr  not  less  worthy  of  remembrance.  After  they  had  won 
"^"^^  the  building,  Herrasti  was  very  desirous  of  recovering  it,  and 
yet  hesitated  at  givinti  orders  for  the  attempt,  knowing  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  garrison,  and  how  ill  any  loss  of  men  could 
be  atibrded.  A  serjeant,  by  name  Manuel  Martin,  Inipponed  to 
hear  what  was  the  state  of  the  governor  s  feelings  upon  this  sub* 
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ject.  This  man,  who  was  a  native  of  Zamora,  had  made  himself  CHAP, 
well  known  to  the  French :  they  called  him  agua  y  vinoj  water 
and  wine,  the  words  which  he  always  used  when  engaged  in  i^jo. 
action  with  them  ;  wine  being  his  signal  for  attack,  and  water  •^'^ 
that  for  retreat.  He  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  during 
the  siese,  and  had  at  this  time  a  wound  in  his  arm,  which  how- 
ever  did  not  prevent  liiin  from  going  to  the  governor,  and  soli- 
citing permission  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  m  this 
convent,  saying,  that  it  he  couW  not  drive  them  out,  nt  least  he 
could  annoy  them  there.  Accordmgly,  choosing  out  five-and- 
twenty  comrades,  he  attacked  the  convent  with  such  well-directed 
vigour,  that  the  enemy,  though  srreatly  superior  in  imnibers,  were 
terrified  and  took  to  flight,  many  of  them  leaving  their  knapsacks 
and  muskets  behind  them.  This  was  so  signal  an  exploit,  that 
Manuel  Martin  was  deservedly  promoted  for  it,  and  a  badge  of 
distinction  was  given  to  each  of  the  soldiers. 

But  against  such  a  force  as  surrounded  them,  all  that  the 
Spaniards  could  do  was  to  hold  out  to  the  uttermost,  and  sell  w^'^* 


the  fortress  as  dearly  as  possible.  Masscua  boasted  of  havinL' 
1(M),000  men  in  the  field  ;  he  had  (>(>,(>C)0  infantry  and  bOOO 
horse,  of  whom  as  many  as  could  be  advantaereously  employed 
carried  on  the  siege,  while  the  others  kept  the  British  army  in 
check.  Lord  Wellington  having  only  51,()(  H)  under  his  command, 
including  3000  cavalry,  and  half  this  force  composed  of  Portu- 
gueze,  who  were  as  yet  untried,  and  consequently  in  whom  little 
reliance  could  then  be  placed.  They  were,  however,  brigaded 
with  the  British  in  the  proportion  of  one  battalion  to  two,  and 
were  every  day  acquiring  confidence  and  character.  The  siege 
was  less  murderous  than  that  of  Zaragoza,  because  the  city  was 
much  smaller  and  less  populous,  and,  having  the  advantage  of 
regular  works,  did  not  require  the  same  kind  of  defence.  When 
Herrasti  and  the  Junta  saw  that  it  was  not  possible  to  hold  out 
VOL.  n.  4  Y 
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GUAP.  much  longer,  they  ordered  .Julian  Sniicliez  nnd  his  lancers  to 
^^^^  make  their  escape  while  it  was  yet  practicable,  reminding  San- 
1810.  chez  ho'A  iaipurtant  it  was  that  his  services  should  slili  be  con- 
tinued,  and  telling  him  he  >vuuld  be  of  more  assistance  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  in  the  field  than  he  could  now  be  within  the  walls.  A 
little  before  midnight  Sanchez  collected  his  troops  in  the  plaza; 
the  two  of  his  company  who  were  married  men  took  their  wives 
behind  them:  they  sallied  out,  aud  iheir  leader,  in  the  spinL  ut 
Scanderbeg,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  merely  effecting 
his  own  retreat,  charced  a  post  of  cavalry,  routed  them,  and 
curried  away  eight  prisoners  with  their  horses.  The  two  women 
were  armed  with  pistols,  and  one  of  them,  by  nam©  Maria  Fraile, 
saved  her  husband,  by  shooting  a  dragoon  who  was  about  to 
attack  him  on  one  side. 
«<j*fj^Ae  The  British  army  meantime,  though  it  could  render  no  as- 
sistance,  was  far  from  being  idly  or  ill  employed.  There  had 
been  a  prevailing  feeling  of  despondency  before  the  siege  began, 
and  an  expectation  that  the  town  would  surrender  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  should  hare  opened  their  fire.  The  progress  of  the  siege 
produced  more  respect  for  the  Spaniards,  and  Uie  active  service 
in  which  the  men  soon  found  themselves  engaged  produced  cheer- 
fulness and  hope.  The  picquets  occupied  the  line  oi  the  Aaava 
flrom  Carpio  on  the  right  to  its  junction  with  the  Agueda ;  the 
enemy  had  8000  men  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agueda,  behind 
that  river  and  the  Anva,  which  was  fordable  in  many  places. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  light  division,  under  Major-General 
Craufurd*  were  at  Gallegos,  a  short  league  distant,  in  an  open 
country ;  the  greatest  alertness*  therefore^  was  necessary,  and 
the  men  slept  at  their  horses'  heads,  the  horses  bridled  and 
the  reins  in  hand.  The  Germans  were  selected  for  the  out- 
post duty,  being  at  that  lime  the  only  troops  in  the  army  who 
were  acquainted  with  it :  the  l6th  light  dragoons  requested  to  be 
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intermixed  with  them  on  duty,  men  and  officers ;  a  compliment  CHAP, 
which  gratified  the  brave  men  to  whom  it  was  paid,  and  the 
greatest  harmony  was  alwayb  preserved.  The  picquets  were  1810. 
brought  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  the  div  ision  soon  attained 
that  alertness  which  could  only  be  learnt  in  such  service.  The 
Portupueze  behaved  well  on  the  first  opportunity  which  was  af- 
forded, and  ublamed  the  good  opinion  of  their  allies;  so  that 
every  thing  went  on  satisfactorily  in  the  allied  army,  except  that 
in  a  trifling  and  ill-executed  affair  Colonel  Talbot  fell,  a  ealluut 
officer,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Talavera,  und  was  de- 
servedly and  greatly  lamented. 

The  Trench  general,  to  whom  time  was  of  more  conse(}uence  ^j»r»gjw- 
than  any  cost  of  lives,  pressed  the  siege  v.uli  the  utmost  v  inimr, 
but  with  heavy  loss,  owing  to  the  repeated  sallies  of  the  gun  iion, 
and  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  artillery  of  the  Spaniards 
was  served.  In  hope  of  forcing  the  governor  to  surrender  by 
the  cries  of  the  inhabitants,  he  bombarded  the  town,  and  almost 
destroyed  it;  but  the  people  were  not  to  be  shaken  in  their 
purpose,  the  names  of  Numantia  and  ZaragQsa  were  in  every 
mouth,  and  they  were  resolved  in  their  tom  to  transmit  ja  memor- 
able example  to  posterity.  Meantime  tbe  regular  advaoceii  of 
the  besiegers  were  carried  on  without  iotermissiony  and  by  the  Sd 
of  July  a  practicable  breach  had  been  opened  in  the  Baluarte  del 
Rey .  The  Spaniards  made  every  exertion  to  defend  it  with  sacks 
of  earth,  estacades,  and  whatever  other  obstacles  they  could  op- 
pose to  the  enemy ;  but  the  French  did  not  .yet  venture  an  as- 
sault ;  they  had  so  severely  experienced  the  valour  of  their  op- 
ponents, that  they  had  determined  not  to  storm  the  town  till  the 
works  should  be  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  they  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  whole  advantage  of  their  numbers.  They  made 
three  mines,  one  under  ,  the  counterscarp,  the  other  two  under 
the  curtain  of  the  wall  and  part  pf  the  Calle  del  Seminario,  or 
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CHAP.  Colleffe-street,  near  the  Cathedral.    The  besieged  were  aware 

^VVf  ~  .... 

1^^,^^^  of  their  progress,  but  all  efforts  at  impeding  it  were  useless,  and 
1810.  at  Llirce  in  the  nioi  ning  of  the  10th,  the  counterscarp  was  blown 
up,  forming  not  onlv  an  op(n  biLach,  but  such  a  way  to  it  that 
carts  uiigliL  ascend  Iroin  ilw  glacis. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  Trench  renewed  the  fire  from  all 
tlicir  batteries,  aiul  kept  it  up  without  intermission  for  twelve 
hours.  During  this  time  the  cry  of  the  soldiers  and  the  inha- 
bitants, women  and  boys,  as  well  as  their  husbands  and  fathers, 
was,  that  they  would  beat  off  the  enemy  or  die  ;  but  the  officers 
and  the  Junta  were  well  a  a  arc,  that  any  farther  resistance  would 
only  afford  the  French  a  pretext  for  carrying  their  threats  into 
execution,  and  putting  all  to  the  sword.  Thirty  thousand  men 
were  ready  to  storm  the  city  that  evening.  It  was  not  without 
much  difficulty  that  the  people  could  be  induced  to  hear  of  a 
council  of  war,  nor  would  they  have  suffered  one  to  be  held, 
had  they  not  seen  such  undoubted  proofs  of  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  those  who  now  told  them  that  a  snrrender  was  become 
inevitable*  Tliere  were  some  in  the  council  who  proposed  to 
follow  the  example  of  Julian  Estrada  at  HosCalrich,  and  force 
their  way  with  the  bayonet  through  their  en^nies ;  but  here»  as 
at  Astorga,  it  was  urged  that  they  were  in  different  circum- 
stances, and  had  therefore  different  duties ;  theur  business  now 
was  to  preserve  5000  inhabitants,  who  would  else  be  exposed  to 
the  unrestrained  vengeance  and  brutality  of  the  enemy.  Finally, 
it  was  resolved  to  capitulate,  but  not  till  the  latest  moment,  when 
there  was  no  longer  the  sli^test  hope  or  possibility  of  relief. 
The  limn  Masscua's  orders  to  Ney  were  to  assault  the  town  that  even- 
jw^Mi  iug;  the  French  advanced  for  tiiis  purpose^  and  were  at  die 
foot  of  the  breach,  in  the  act  of  mounting,  when  the  white  flag 
was  hoisted :  the  officer  who  planted  it  in  the  breach  descended 
with  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  presented  them  to  Ney,  who 
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sternly  told  him  it  was  now  too  late  for  any  thing.  The  Spaniard,  chap. 
however,  had  recourse  to  Massena,  who  was  at  that  time  sup-  ^^^^^^ 
posed  to  be  more  humane  than  Ney.  The  first  article  was,  that  i&io. 
the  garrison  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war;  the  rest 
were  in  like  manner  such  as  are  usual  in  the  like  circumstances. 
Massena  having  cast  his  eye  over  them,  said,  **  Tell  your  go- 
vernor, this  is  no  time  to  ratify  the  terms  in  writing ;  but  I  grant 
all  which  he  requires,  and  am  going  to  give  orders  accordingly." 
He  then  sent  his  adjutant-general  to  bid  Ney  suspend  the  as- 
sault. Loison  immediately  marched  through  the  breach,  and 
took  possession  of  the  town ;  and  General  Simon,  notwithstand- 
ing Massena's  pledged  word,  made  Ihe  garrison  deposit  their  arms 
in  the  arsenal. 

The  other  terms  were  at  the  moment  Mfilled ;  and  when 
Herrasti,  the  next  day,  requested  that  the  capitulation  might  be 
signed,  in  order  that  he  might  transmit  it  to  his  own  government, 
Massena  replied,  that  as  he  saw  the  articles  observed,  he  neither 
could  nor  ought  to  require  more.  The  people  had  escaped  the 
horrors  of  an  assault ;  but  in  other  respects  they  soon  found  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  a  iM>nqueror  who  acknowledged  no  other 
law  than  his  own  pleasure.  Heirasti  had  stipulated  for  the 
liberty  of  the  civil  officers ;  they,  however,  were  declared  pri- 
soners of  war.  The  members  of  the  Junta  were  thrown  into  the 
vilest  dungeon  of  the  public  gaol,  from  whence,  after  having 
endured  for  eight-and-forty  hours  every  kind  of  insult  and  ill 
treatment,  they  were  marched  on  foot  to  Salamanca,  in  company 
with  the  governor,  who  alone  was  permitted  to  retain  his  horse.  . 
The  clergy  were  azrested  and  shut  up  for  two  days  in  the  church 
of  St  Juan ;  the  old  and  infirm  were  then  suffa-ed  to  go  to  their 
houses,  but  forbidden  the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  the  lay  bre- 
thren were  ordered  to  serve  in  the  hospitals,  and  all  the  others  sent 
prisoners  to  Salamanca.    The  next  measures  were»  to  impose  a 
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c  i  I A  r  coDtributioo  of  1 ,800,000 reales,  and  to  set  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred  men  at  work  to  destroy  the  batteries,  fill  up  the  trenches, 

18]j0.  and  repair  the  works,  compelling  them  to  labonr  like  slaves, 
•^'^    giving  them  no  provisions,  and  allowing  them  little  rest 

The  account  which  the  French  published  of  their  conquest 
was,  according  to  their  system,  full  of  falsdioods.  They  asserted 
that  the  garrison  had  surrendered  at  discretion,  which  could  only 
be  contradicted,  not  disproved,  because  Massena  had  broken 
his  word*  This  falsehood  is  worthy  of  remark,  because  it  shows 
so  strikingly  the  characteristic  baseness  of  Buonaparte's  generals. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  evidently  at  their  mercy ;  a  generous  enemy 
would  have  rejoiced  to  show  his  sense  of  the  merits  of  those  who 
had  opposed  him,  and  would  have  known  that  in  .refusing  them 
the  honours  of  war,  he  depriTcd  them  only  of  a  barren  form ; 
for  the  merit  of  their  gallant  and  heroic  defence  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  efface.  Massena,  not  satisfied  with  thus  injuring 
Herrasti's  honour,  cast  upon  him  a  fouler  aspersion,  making 
him  say,  that  he  and  the  garrison  would  have  surrendered  sooner, 
if  they  had  not  been  intimidated  by  the  inhabitants.  In  reality, 
such  had  been  the  noble  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  that  it  was  only 
by  the  entreaties,  as  well  as  the  arguments  of  the  superior  Junta 
of  Castille,  whose  residence  was  in  that  city,  that  they  woe 
prevailed  upon  to  give  up  their  intention  of  attempting  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  besiegers.  The  French  general  did  not 
forget  to  insult  the  English,  and  endeavour  by  his  falsehoods  to 
exasperate  the  Spaniards  against  them.  "  Ciudad  Bodrigo,'' 
he  said,  **  fell  in  their  presence ;  they  promised  to  succour  it ; 
made  the  inhabitants  prolong  their  defence  by  this  deceitful 
hope ;  and  sufiered  the  place  to  fall  without  making  the  slightest 
eftbrt  for  its  relief.  Thus  they  had  excited  against  them  the 
universal  indignation  of  the  garrison  and  the  people,  who  united 
in  exclaiming  against  their  perfidy." 
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This  justice,  however,  Massena  did  to  Ciudad  Rodris^o,  that  CHAP, 
he  admitted  the  di  It  nee  had  been  mnst  obstinate.  It  was  im- 
possible,  he  said,  to  form  an  idea  ot  the  state  to  which  it  was  re-  1810. 
duced.  Every  thing  had  been  batferod  down  ;  not  a  single  liOUi»e 
remained  uninjured.  The  killed  he  estimated  at  more  than  2000. 
The  Spaniarcis  stated  it  at  only  sixtv-throe  of  the  inhaliitants, 
and  237  of  the  garrison.  Seven  thousand  soldiers,  he  s-ud,  hiid 
down  their  arms  : .  ,  the  number  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  was  4950.  Six  hundred  made  their  escape  on  the  night  of 
the  capitulation,  and  more  than  1500  before  they  reached  Sala- 
manca. Above  two-and-forty  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into 
the  city,  and  nearly  five-and-twenty  thousand  from  it.  The  (juan- 
tity  of  powder  consumed  by  the  garrison  during  the  last  sixteen 
days  was  893  quintales, . .  the  quintal  being  132  lbs.  The  French 
gave  no  statement  of  their  own  loss;  it  was  probably  very  con- 
siderable ;  the  Spaniards  estimated  it  at  3400.  The  capture,  SpClllltltiuMS 
however,  occasioned  the  greatest  exultation  in  Paris,  and  the  fi^k«. 
Moniteur  mingled  with  its  own  insults  the  echoes  of  our  factious 
journalists.  "  The  good  sense  of  the  English  people,"  it  said, 
**  enabling  them  to  foresee  the  dishonour  and  destruction  of 
their  array  iu  Portugal,  they  are  convinced  that  the  most  for- 
tunate event  which  could  bcfal  it  would  be  a  catastrophe  like 
that  of  Moore's.  They  are  too  much  accustomed  to  calculate 
chances  and  events  not  to  know,  that  alone  against  France  they 
can,  in  such  a  contest,  meet  nothing  but  disaster,  and  obtain 
nothing  but  disgrace."  "  Men  of  sound  judgement,  like  Gren- 
ville  or  Grey,  are  nummus  in  England,"  said  ihe  Moniteur, 
but  they  are  at  present  without  any  influence  there.**  Then,  re- 
turning to  its  natural  tone  of  insult,  it  ridiculed  the  strength  of 
Lord  Wellington's  army,  amounting  to  the  dreadftil  number  of 
24,000  English.  The  cries  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigoi"  it  said,    were  heard  in  his  camp,  which  was  only  six 
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CHAP,  leagues  distant:  Imt  all  ears  were  shut  against  them;  the  En- 
^^J],  o;lish  made  no  altt  iniit  to  succour  that  city:  .  .  they  were  the 

iSlO.  laughing-stock  of  I'.uropc  ;  every  coffee-house  waiter  knew  their 
weakness  on  land,  as  well  as  tlieir  intiuencc  at  sea.  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  was  one  of  the  last  bulwarks  of  the  insurrection  ,  ib 
capture  made  the  catastrophe  more  imminent  tor  England,  who 
would  now  liti  l  it  nt  c(  ss  iry  to  call  to  the  helm  more  prudent 
men,  better  acciuaintud  with  the  nature  of  the  resources  and  of 
the  strength  of  their  country,  and  therefore  more  moderate." 

In  England,  too,  we  were  told,  that  if  Ciudad  Rodrigo  were 
taken,  the  efforts  of  the  English  might  be  considered  to  be  at  an 
end ;  the  French  would  then  be  able  to  advance  without  fear  of 
a  check ;  the  harvest  also  being  now  begun,  whatever  grain 
there  was  in  the  country  they  would  be  able  to  secure  for  them- 
selves, and  80  form  magazines,  tiie  want  of  which  had  hithtfto 
chiefly  retarded  their  advance.  At  onie  time  these  politicians 
cried  out,  "  that  Lord  Wellington  could  not  pmiit  tiie  enemy 
quietly  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  so  important  a  fortress."  At 
another,  they  would  not  suppose  him  capable  of  fighting  a 
useless  battle :  for  they  trusted  he  was  not  Ibo  prodigal  of  the 
blood  of  his  followers.  They  trusted  that  his  operations  would 
be  justified  by  the  event'*  Then  again  **  they  were  not  competent 
to  speak  from  their  own  knowledge,  yet  certainly  it  did  appear  a 
doubtful  policy  to  be  patiently  waiting  till  Massena  had  time  to 
concentrate  his  troops,  and  make  all  his  anraogements  for  an  at- 
tack on  the  British  poaition."  The  plan  of  overwhelming  Lord 
Wellington,  by  bringing  an  immense  superiority  to  bear  upon 
him,  was  one  which  obviously  present^  itself;  there  seemed 
no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  execution ;  obstacles  there 
might  be,  from  want  of  provisions  and  other  circumstances,  but 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  French  in  combating  them 
forbade  us  to  place  much  reliance  upon  such  grounds."  In  thia 
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tnanner,  always  presaging  e?il»  and  consistent  in  nothing  but  cilAP. 
despondency,  sometimes  borrowing  the  tone  of  the  Moniteur,  ^^j^j^ 
and  sometimes  setting  it,  did  these  journalists  of  a  disappointed  1810. 
party  labour  to  deaden  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  their  country- 
men  :  while  tlieir  more  daring,  but  hardly  more  mischievous, 
coadjutors  addressed  their  weekly  invectives  to  the  readers  and 
auditors  in  pot-houses  nnci  tap-rooms,  abusini:  their  iirnorance, 
appealing  to,  and  mtiammg  their  worst  pnssions,  and  crying 
out  against  the  measures  of  their  own  govrrimient,  while  upon  . 
the  crimes  of  Buonaparte  they  observed  a  silence  which  suf- 
ficiently indicated  their  sympathy  with  his  system,  their  wishes 
for  the  extension  of  his  tyranny,  and  their  hopes  of  bis  eventual 
success. 

The  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  enabled  Massena  to  detach  a 
force  fur  the  relief  of  Astorga,  where  General  Mahy,  who  com-  ^^^^^^1^ 
uianded  in  Galicia,  was  blockading  the  French  garrison.  This 
object  was  easily  eff'ected.  (General  Taboada  at  this  time  oc- 
cupied Puebla  de  Sanabria,  where  he  was  exerting  himself  to 
organize  a  body  of  troops  tor  the  field  :  General  iychavarria  was 
engaged  in  like  manner  at  Alcanii^as.  In  such  feeble,  uncom- 
bined  ert'orts  the  spirit  of  the  country  was  spent,  and  its  resources 
frittered  away  ;  for  as  soon  as  men  enough  were  brought  together 
to  attract  the  enemy's  attention,  they  were  either  dispersed  or 
destroyed.  This  was  the  fate  of  Echavarria's  corps  ;  it  was  sur- 
prised by  a  French  detachment  under  General  La  Croix,  and 
nearly  annihilated.  The  alarm  spread  toSilveira's  head-quarters 
at  Braganza,  and  Colonel  Wilson  (his  second  in  command)  has- 
tened with  the  advanced  cuard  to  Echavarn  i  s  support;  but  he 
arrived  only  to  find  the  uionnd  covered  with  dead  and  wounded 
Spaniards,  the  enemy  liaviiig  retired  to  Carvales,  after  completely 
accomplislimg  the  purpose  of  their  expedition.  Massena  boasted  ^ 
soon  aiierwards  of  a  like  success  at  Sanabria  >  but  the  results 
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CHAP,  were  very  different.  The  French  magnified  the  iinj)oitance  of 
XXXI.  ^i^jg  post,  saying;  that  it  comiuunded  the  entrance  into  Portugal, 
and  shut  up  the  communication  with  Galicia.  They  said  also, 
that  Lord  Wellington  had  enjoined  the  Spanish  governor  to 
make  an  obstinate  defence ;  but  that  the  governor  reproached 
him  in  reply  for  having  deceived  the  comnuiadant  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  and  broken  his  woru  iuUi  hiin;  told  liim  it  was  evident 
he  intended  to  do  nothin>:  tor  Spain,  but  only,  for  tiie  sake  of 
fomenting  divisions,  held  out  hopes  of  assistance  which  were 
never  realized ;  yet  nevertheless  offered  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  fortress,  and  bury  himself  in  its  ruins,  if  the  English  general 
would  send  him  one  Englishman  for  two  Spaniards,  to  assist  in 
its  defence.  The  answer  of  Lord  Wellington,  the  French  papers 
said,  might  easily  be  conceiired ;  and  the  Spanish  geno^  there- 
fore abandoned  the  town,  where  General  Serras  found  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  provisions  for  BOOO  men  for  six  months. 
After  this  the  French  made  no  fortber  mention  of  the  Puebla  de 
Sanabria. 

D.  Francisco  Taboada  Gil,  the  officer  who  was  thus  falsely 
*^  ^  represented  as  insulting  the  English  general,  had  communicated 
not  with  him  but  with  the  Portuguese  commander,  Silreira,  at 
Bragansa,  with  whom  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  evacuate 
the  place  if  it  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force.  Taboada 
jiij^w.  accordin^y  fell  back  upon  the  Ptvtillas  de  Galicia ;.Silveiia, 
having  ascertained  that  Serras  had  returned  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops  to  Mombuey,  concerted  measures  with  the 
Spanish  general  for  surprising  the  garrison  which  the  French  had 
left  in  Sanabria,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  they  had  taken  pos> 
session  of  their  boasted  cimquest,  the  enemy  found  themselves 
invested  in  the  fort.  They  were  summoned  ;  but  the  commander 
jug^s.  replied,  that  he  had  men  and  ammunition  to  defend  himself  with, 
and  that  he  expected  speedily  to  be  succoured  \3iy  Marshal  Mas- 
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sena.  On  the  foliowini^  morninsr  a  detachment  of  about  seventy  CHAP. 
French  cavalry  came  on  to  attack  tlie  advanced  guard  of  the  v^^^^^* 
Portuguese,  under  Captain  Francisco  'I'excira  I.obo,  whose  force  1810, 
was  about  equal ;  but  while  he  charged  them  in  front,  another 
small  party  of  Portugueze,  by  his  instructions,  wheeled  round  and 
attacked  them  in  the  rear:  thev  were  instantly  broken,  and  tvvcnty- 
eight  were  lelt  upon  the  fn  Id,  thirty  prisoners,  and  forty  horses 
taken.  The  remaindf  r  ol  ihat  day  was  spent  in  vain  endeavours 
to  force  an  entrance  into  tiie  lort :  the  assailants  burnt  the  gates, 
hut  the  pnemy  blocked  them  up  effectually  with  stones  ;  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards  then  got  possession  of  a  house  adjoining, 
from  whence  they  attempted  to  make  a  way  through,  but  the 
enemy  soon  battered  it  down.  On  the  morrow,  one  mortar  and 
one  three-pounder  were  planted  against  thein  ,  the  first  became 
useless  after  a  few  discharges,  and  Silveira,  the  next  morning, 
sent  for  a  six-pounder  from  ]?raganra.  lie  was  now  apjuized 
tliat  Srrrns  was  advancing  in  torcc  to  relieve  the  garrison.  Sil- 
veira lett  the  Spaniards  to  maintain  the  blockade,  and  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle  upon  the  river  Tera  ;  but  Scrras,  having  re- 
connoitred his  force,  thought  proper  to  retire  upon  Mondjuey. 
The  six-nrnuultM\  from  Braganza,  was  an  iron  gun,  in  such  a 
state,  thai  wiien  it  arrived  it  was  of  no  avail  ;  and  a  twelve- 
ponnder,  vvhicli  on  tho  8th  was  brought  from  the  same  place, 
proved  in  the  same  condition  :  this  was  a  serious  disappointment, 
for  Silveira  was  now  apprized  that  Serras  was  collecting  re- 
inforcements. Six  hundred  horse  had  entered  Zamora,  on  their 
way  to  him,  and  (wo  battalions  of  Jtalian  troops  were  Joining 
liim  fr6m  Benevente,  Leon,  and  .Astorga.  Unable  to  batter  the  4,^,9, 
place,  because  of  the  wretched  state  of  his  artillery,  which  had 
been  long  left  to  rust  in  a  dilapidated  fortress,  he  tried  the 
etVcct  of  mining  ;  here  experience  and  skill  were  wanting,  and 
only  the  lace  of  the  curtain  was  thrown  down.   The  garrison, 
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CHAF.  however,  who'wci'e  Swiss,  drt  tliat  a  second  attempt  might 
XXXI.  p|.Qyp  more  slicccssful  ;  and  their  commandant,  pleading  that 
he  and  his  men  were  riot  Frcncli,  proposed  and  obtained  good 
terras,  delivering  up  tlu  phici-  on  condition  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  embark  from  Coruna,  and  return  to  their  own 
country,  on  tlielr  parole,  not  to  bear  arms  aijainst  the  allied 
powers.  The  artillery  of  the  place,  and  the  stores,  were  re- 
stored to  the  Spaniards ;  butSilveira  retained  for  the  Portuguezc 
an  eagle,  the  first  wlii(  h  they  had  taken  from  their  enemy.  Sixty 
-of  the  Swiss  entered  into  the  service  of  the  allies. 

Serras  was  in  sight  of  Silveira's  advanced  posts  when  this 
capitulation  was  concluded ;  he  had  with  him  from  4000  to  5000 
foot,  and  about  800  cavalry.  The  allied  Portugueze  and  Span* 
iards  were  inferior  in  number,  and  still  more  in  discipline,  and 
with  this  unequal  force  pressing  hard  upon  them  they  broke  up 
from  Sanabria,  at  a  time  when  the  prisoners  were  come  three 
hours  march  on  the  way  to  Coruiin.  Colonel  Wilson,  who  had 
been  ordered  oil  an  important  duty  to  head-quarters,  returned 
m  time  to  assume  the  command  of  the  rear-guard,  and  with  it 
cover  their  retrograde  movement.  He  checked  the  French  in  a 
sharp  affair  of  cavalry,  aft^  which  he  took  the  open  road  to 
Braganza,  Silveira  retreating  with  the  foot  upon  the  heights  of 
Calabor,  where  the  enemy,  if  they  should  continue  the  pursuit, 
could  derive  no  advantage  from  their  horse.  But  having  arrived 
too  late  for  saving  the  garrison,  tiiey  advanced  no  farther  than 
Pedralva,  and  from  thence  returned  to  Sanabria,  then  to  Mom- 
buey.  This  was  the  termination  of  General  Serras's  success  at 
the  Puebla  de  Sanabria ;  the  whole  of  the  garrison  which  he 
left  there  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  eagle  which  was  taken 
with  them  was  deposited  with  proper  triumph  in  the  cathedral 
at  Lisbon,  as  the  first  trophy  of  the  regenerated  Portuguese. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

CAPTUHB  OF  ALHEIPA.  CONDUCT  OF  THE  FOBTaOUBZS  GO- 
VERXMEKT.  BATTLE  OF  B0BACO.  RETREAT  OF  THE  BRI- 
TISH AKD  FORT0OUEXB  TO  TUB  LIKES  OF  TORRES  VEDRAS. 
THE  king's  ILLNESS. 

From  Ciudad  Bodrigo  Massena  addressed  a  proclamatioii  1810. 
to  the  Portugaeze.  Inhabitants  of  Portugal  he  said,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  put  under  my  orders  an  army  offSSi' 
110,000  men,  to  take  possession  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  expel  rmSigum. 
the  English,  your  pretended  friends.  Against  you  he  has  no 
enmity :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  his  highest  wish  to  promote  your 
happiness,  and  the  first  step  for  securing  it  is  to  dismiss  from  the 
country  those  locusts  who  consume  your  property,  blast  your 
harvests,  and  palsy  your  ^orts.  In  opposing  the  £mpeimr,yott 
oppose  your  true  friend ;  a  friend  who  has  it  in  bis  power  to 
render  you  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  Were  it  not  for 
the  insidious  counsels  of  England,  you  might  now  have  enjoyed 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  have  been  put  in  possession  of  that 
hapinncss.  You  have  blindly  rejected  ofiers  calculated  only  to 
promote  your  benefit,  and  have  accepted  proposals  which  will 
long  be  the  curse  of  Portugal.  His  inajesty  has  commissioned 
me  to  conjure  you  ttiat  you  would  awake  to  your  true  interests  ; 
that  you  would  awake  to  those  prospects  which,  with  your  con- 
sent, may  be  quickly  realized ;  awake  so  as  to  distinguish  between 
friends  and  enemies.  The  King  of  England  is  actuated  by  selfish 
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CHAP  and  narrow  purposes ;  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  governed 
^j^^^  by  principles  of  universal  philanthropy.    The  English  have  put 
1810.  arms  into  your  hands,  arms  which  you  know  not  how  to  use  :  I 

will  instruct  you.  They  arc  to  be  the  instruments  of  annihilation 
to  your  foes  :  .  .  and  who  those  foes  are  I  have  already  shown. 
Use  them  as  you  ought,  and  they  will  become  your  salvation  ! 
Use  them  as  you  ought  not,  and  they  will  prove  your  destruction ! 
Resistance  is  vain.  Can  the  feeble  army  of  the  British  i^eneral 
expect  to  oppose  the  victorious  legions  of  theEmpcroi  '  Already 
a  force  is  collected,  suthcient  to  nverwhelm  your  country.  Snatch 
the  moment  that  mercy  and  generosity  offer  !  As  friends  you 
may  respect  us,  and  be  respected  in  return  ;  as  foes  you  must 
dread  us,  and  in  the  conflict  must  be  subdued.  The  choice  is 
your  own,  either  to  meet  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  war,  and  s(  e  your 
country  desolated,  your  villages  in  tlames,  your  cities  plundered ; 
or  to  accept  an  honourable  and  happy  peace,  which  will  obtain 
for  you  every  blessing  that  by  resistance  you  would  resign  for 
ever." 

Jjjjjf*  On  the  same  day  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  surrendered,  the 
enemy's  cavalry  appeared  on  the  plains  of  Almeida.  Lord  Wel- 
lington's head-(juarters  at  this  time  were  at  Alverca  :  his  position 
was  a  defensive  line,  about  thirty  miles  in  extent,  along  the 
frontier  mountains  of  Beira  ;  but  as  the  line  formed  a  segment 
of  a  circle,  the  points  were  not  distant  from  eacii  uLiier  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length.  The  infantry  extended  from  Celonco  to 
Giiarda  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Fort  Conception,  one  of  the  out- 
works of  Almeida,  on  the  other.  The  cavalry  were  in  advance 
near  Fort  Conception,  and  at  Sabugal,  and  on  the  Coa.  The 
enemy's  superiority  in  horse  was  very  great,  but  the  nature  of 
the  ground  deprived  them  of  the  advantage  which  this  must 
otherwise  have  given  them.  They  now  proceeded  to  invest 
Almeida.    The  operations  of  the  siege  were  conducted  by  the 
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second  corps,  under  ^Marshal  Key.  Junot*  with  the  8tli,  had  his  CHAP, 
head-quarters  at  S.  Felices,  and  his  cavalry  at  Villar  de  Porco, 


Fuente  Guinaldo,  and  i  uentes  d'Onoro,  ground  which  had  aot  1810. 
then  been  rendered  memorable  in  iiiililaiy  history.    While  this  •^"^ 
portion  of  the  army  covered  the  siege,  Serras  with  a  division  of 
7000  men  at  Benevente  threatened  Tras  os  Montes,  and  Bonnet 
with  8000  at  Astorga  was  ready  to  enter  Galicia  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho. 

Dumoiiriez^  forgetting  Elvas  at  the  time,  has  called  Almeida 
the  strongest  place  in  Portugal.  It  is  perhaps  more  important 
from  its  situation,  Imt  very  far  inferior  to  it  in  strengtL  This  ^ 
town  was  founded  by  the  Moors,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
those  which  Ferrando  the  Great  won  from  them  while  the  Cid 
served  under  him»  in  his  first  wars.  When  the  tide  of  success 
was  for  a  while  turned  by  the  entrance  of  the  Almoravides  into 
Spain,  Talmayda,  as  it  was  then  called,  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  misbellevera^  from  whom  it  was  finally  reconquered,  in 
1190,  by  King  Sancho  I.  of  Portugal.  Payo  Guterres,  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  conquest,  obtained  from  it  the  appella- 
tive of  O  Ahneydam,  the  Almeydan,  and  transmitted  to  his  de- 
scendants the  surname  of  Almeyda,  conspicuous  in  Portuguese 
and  Indian  history,  but  dbgraced  at  this  time  by  the  representa-  - 
tive  of  the  family,  who  was  then  engaged  in  Massena's  army  as 
a  traitor.  King  Dini^  the  ruins  of  whose  magnificent  works  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  Portugal,  rebuilt  the  city,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  removed  it  from  a  valley,  a  little  way  north  of  its 
present  site.  The  castle  was  built  by  him,  and  repaired  by  King 
Emanuel.  In  the  later  wars  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  Al- 
meida has  always  been  considered  a  place  of  g^t  importance, 
being  the  bulwark  of  the  latter  country  on  its  most  accessible 
side  >  but»  like  other  things  of  more  essential  consequence  to  the 
strength  of  a  kingdom,  it  had  long  been  neglected.  In  1809 
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CHAP,  there  were  not  a  doaen  gun-carriages  fit  for  service,  nor  any 
^^^^^  wood  in  store  for  the  construction  of  others;  the  embrasures  were 
1810.  falling  to  decay,  and  the  palisades  of  the  covert-way  had  been 
mostly  broken,  or  carried  away  for  fire*wood.  The  works  were 
originally  ill  constructed,  and  the  place  had  the  great  disadvan^ 
tage  of  being  commanded  on  one  side  by  a  hill.  Its  population 
in  1747  was        ;  and  Almeida  is  not  one  of  the  few*  places  in 
Portugal  which  have  been  progressive  since  that  time. 
j^jTa*.  same  causes  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  Lord  Wei- 

lington  to  relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  Almeida  to  its  own  means  of  defence ;  but  the  workshad  been 
repaired,  the  garrison  was  strong,  and  Brigadier  Cox,  an  English 
officer  in  the  Portugueze  service,  was  appointed  to  the  command. 
With  the  example  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  before  it,  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  Almeida  would  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  and 
probably  hold  out  so  long  as  materially  to  derange  the  plans  of 
the  enemy.  Fort  ConceptioD  whs  abandoned  and  blown  up  at 
the  enemy's  approach.  General  Craufurd,  however,  continued 
to  occupy  a  position  near  Almeida  with  3200  British  and  1100 
Portugueze  troops,  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry  included.  The 
chain  of  his  cavalry  outposts  formed  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the 
town,  their  right  flank  resting  on  the  Coa,  near  As  Naves,  about 
three  miles  above  this  fortress,  and  their  left,  in  like  manner, 
resting  upon  the  same  river,  about  three  miles  below  it,  near 
Cinco  Villas.  The  centre  was  covered  by  a  small  stream,  and 
on  the  right  and  centre,  where  it  was  ^pected  that  the  enemy 
would  advance,  the  cavalry  posts  were  supported  by  piquets  of 
infantry.  There  was  but  one  road  by  which  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  could  retreat,  that  leading  from  Almeida  to  the  bridge, 
which  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  town.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  made  it  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  approach  this  road  on 
the  left  of  the  allies,  and  on  the  south  the  infantry  were  placed 
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to  cover  it,  havine  their  riti^ht  flank  restincj  on  the  Coa  above  the  CHAP. 

XXXTI 

bridorp,  their  front  covered  by  a  deep  rocky  ravine,  and  their  left  y^)^^]^ 
in  some  enclosures  near  a  *  windmill,  on  the  plain,  about  800  1810. 
yards  south  of  the  town. 

On  the  morning  of  July  24th,  the  centre  of  the  British  line  jj^^ 
of  piquets  was  attacked ;  they  were  supported  by  the  14th  light 
dragoons  and  two  guns,  but  were  withdrawn  when  a  considerable 
column  of  the  enemy  appeared  with  artillery,  and  began  to  form 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rivnlrf.  The  force  which  Marshal  Ney, 
who  directed  these  movements,  brought  into  the  field,  consisted  of 
20,000  foot  and  between  3000  and  4000  horse,  being  in  fact  his 
whole  corps.  Fifteen  squadrons  of  cavalry  crossed  the  rivulet 
as  soon  as  tlie  piquets  retired,  and  formed  with  artillery  in  front, 
and  about  7000  infantry  on  their  right ;  other  troops  meantime 
were  advancing  upon  the  right  of  the  British  position,  the  side 
on  which  they  might  best  expect  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  allies 
to  the  bridge.  General  Craufurd  now  perceived  that  it  was  im- 
possible  for  him  to  prevent  the  investment  of  Almeida,  and  that 
he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Coa.  The  artillery  and  cavalry 
were  therefore  ordered  to  retreat  along  the  only  road  which  was 
practicable  for  them ;  the  infontiy  from  the  left  to  move  off  in 
echelon;  the  right  it  was  necessary  to  hold  till  the  last,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  approaching  the  bridge  by  a  road  coming  from 
Junca,  which  runs  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  by  the  river  side. 

On  the  left,  the  men  had  to  retreat  through  thick  vineyards, 
intersected  with  deep  trenches,  and  with  walls  six  or  seven  feet 
high ;  they  could  not  take  advantage  of  this  ground,  for  the 


•  Upon  this  windmill  the  governor  intended  to  mount  a  gun,  and  the  gun  was 
lying  in  it,  but  not  as  yet  mounted,  and  con^quently  usele^iSi  another  dismounted 
gun  was  lying  near  the  mill.  These  guns  of  course  could  be  of  no  use  in  the  action 
wbksh  ensued,  but  libejr  figured  in  Menhel  Meneoa's  acoount  of  it« 
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CHAP,  enemy  were  in  such  force,  that  there  was  imminent  danf];er  of 
being  overpowered,  and  cut  oft'  before  they  could  reach  the 

1810.  bridge.  One  of  these  walls  General  Craufurd  had  considered  as 
a  complete  defence  against  cavalry ;  it  enclosed  a  vineyard,  in 
which  some  companies  had  been  stationed,  but  there  had  been 
a  heavy  rain  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night,  and  the 
troops  had  pulled  down  this  wall  in  many  places  to  make  use  of  the 
stones  for  forming  a  shelter ;  through  these  openings  the  enemy's 
horse  entered,  and  here  they  made  most  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  taken  in  the  action.  To  retire  in  order  o?er  such  ground 
was  impossible,  but  the  retreat  was  made  with  charactoistic 
coolness.  On  the  other  side  the  bridge,  the  ground  was  equally 
unfavourable  for  re-forming ;  the  4dd  and  part  of  the  d5th  regi> 
ments  were  ordered  to  form  in  front  of  the  bridge^  and  defend  it 
as  long  as  they  could,  while  the  rest  of  the  troops  should  pass 
over  and  take  a  new  position.  They  obeyed  these  orders  so 
literally,  that  they  defended  it  all  day ;  three  times  the  enemy 
attempted  to  force  the  passage,  and  each  time  they  were  re- 
pulsed at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  at  length,  when  night  closed, 
and  every  thing  had  passed  over,  and  the  enemy  had  ceased  to 
assail  them,  these  brave  men  retreated  from  the  post  where  so 
many  of  their  comrades  had  fallen :  the  heaviest  loss  necessarily 
fell  upon  these  gallant  regiments ;  the  total,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  amounted  to  330     Colonel  Hall  of  the  43d,  who 


*  Masscna's  official  statement  of  this  actii>n  was  a  inasterpicce  of  impudent 
I'alsehood,  He  asserted  that  General  Craufurd's  force  consisted  of  2000  horse  and 
8000  foot,  and  that  diey  were  aU  poated  under  the  guni  of  the  ftrtfeaaf  that  Aey 
gave  way  before  tfw  Rrendi,  our  eavaby  not  daring  to  meet  them  with  the  aabce^ 
and  the  infantry  pursued  at  a  running  step;  thnt  ^ve  lost  sixty  officers,  of  whom 
twenty-four  were  buried  in  the  field  of  battle;  400  killed,  700  wounded,  400  pri- 
aoners,  one  stand  of  colours,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  while  the  loss  of  the  con- 
queroii  did  not  amomit  to  800.  Ha  took  no  eoknii%  and  the  two  pieoei  of  cannon 
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was  among  the  slain,  had  only  joined  from  England  the  preceding  CHAP, 
day.   The  loss  was  to  be  regretted  because  there  was  no  object 
to  be  gained  by  engaging  the  French  at  such  disadvantage ;  but  1810. 
never  did  men  behave  more  gallantly  than  those  who  were'  en-  

gaged  that  day,  British  and  Portugneze  alike.  They  effected 
their  retreat  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstanceQi  without 
losing  a  gun,  a  trophy,  or  a  single  article  of  field  equipment;  and 
they  indicted  upon  the  enemy  a  loss,  which,  by  his  own  account, 
was  nearl\  equal  to  the  sum  of  ours,  and  which  in  realit}'  doubled 
its  amount.  After  this  the  infantry  were  withdrawn  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Celoricoy  leaving  the  outpost  duty  to  be  performed 
by  cavalry  alone. 

Masscna  asserted  that  one  of  our  couriers  had  been  taken  uapmUitg 

1  •  '  Ittlert  from 

With  dispatches,  which  represented  that  the  English  had  never  ihearmg. 
been  engaged  in  so  brisk  an  afl'air ;  tiiat  they  were  in  full  rout ; 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  their  deplorable 
condition.  Of  the  condition  of  that  ainv\ .  and  the  full  rout  to 
which  he  had  driven  them,  it  was  not  long  before  Massena  ob- 
tained some  correct  personal  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
some  desponding  letters  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  it  is  likely 
also  that  lie  expected  to  drive  the  British  army  before  him  full 
speed  to  Lisbon.  Letters  had  been  written  from  that  army  to 
Porto,  in  which  the  writers  had  delivered  it  as  their  opinion  that 
our  forces  must  inevitably  retreat,  Massena  having  such  an  over- 
powering superiority,  that  Portugal  could  not  possibly  be  de- 


were  t^e  digmounted  guns  at  the  windmill.  In  a  Bubso<]nent  tli^pfitch  ^fnsspna  ns- 
sured  the  war-minister  that  all  his  troopfl  were  burning  with  impatience  to  teach  the 
BoglisU  army  what  they  bad  already  taught  Craufurd's  divisioa.  Our  own  gaxette 
had  abeady  ihown  the  wndty  of  <bii  boaater*a  aeoount;  hut  iJiti  nmr  mraU  ealled 
forth  a  counter-statement  from  General  Craufurd,  from  whidi  thia  detidl  htf  dii^y 
been  dfawD,  and  to  the  (nth  of  wUch  the  whole  Brituh  enny  were  witnesMi. 
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CHAP,  fended  against  him.  These  letters  excited  such  alarm  amono- the 
XXXII      •  • 

^ British  merchants  in  that  city,  that  the  vice-consul  applied  to  our 
-1810.  admiral  at  Lisbon,  recjuestinij;  he  would  take  into  consideration 
the  necessity  of  having  a  sufficient  force  otVthc  Douro  to  protect 
the  British  subjects,  who  might  be  compelled  to  embark  without 
the  least  delay.  They  were  in  the  utmo'^t  consternation,  he  said. 
Admiral  Berkeley  thought  it  proper  to  send  this  requisition  to 
Lord  Wellington,  who  in  consequence  issued  general  orders 
upon  the  subject.  "  He  would  not  make  any  inquiry,"  he  said, 
"  to  ascertain  the  authors  of  these  letters,  which  had  excited  so 
much  coiisli  1  nation  in  a  place  where  it  was  most  to  be  wished 
that  none  siiould  exist.  He  had  frequently  lamented  the  ig- 
norance displayed  in  letters  from  tlie  army,  and  the  indiscretion 
with  which  those  letters  were  published.  It  was  impossible  that 
many  olliners  could  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  facts  to  be 
able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  probable  events  of  the 
campaign,  yet  when  their  erroneous  opinions  were  published, 
they  could  not  but  produce  mischievous  effects.  He  requested, 
therefore,  that  the  officers,  on  account  of  their  own  reputation, 
would  refrain  from  givino-  opinions  upon  matters,  with  regard  to 
which  the}'  could  not  }>()S5ibh'  possess  the  necessary  knowledge 
for  giving  it  with  correctness  ;  and  if  they  communicated  to  their 
correspondents  facts  relating  to  the  })()>itiou  of  the  array,  its 
strength,  the  formation  of  its  magazim  s,  preparations  for  cutting 
down  or  blowing  up  bridges,  &;c.,  they  would  at  least  tell  their 
correspondents  not  to  publish  these  letters  in  newspapers,  unless 
it  was  certain  that  the  publication  could  not  prove  injurious  to 
the  army  and  to  the  public  service." 

There  was  cause  for  this  reproof.  The  effect  of  such  agueish 
g^JJ*"    predictions  in  Portugal  could  only  be  to  make  the  Bortugueze 
believe  we  should  forsake  them,  and  thus  dispose  them  for  sub- 
mission to  the  enemy;  while,  in  England,  they  assisted  the  party 
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of  the  despondents,  whose  jourDalists  were  labouring  to  strike  CHAP. 
their  country  with  a  dead  palsy.  "  We  had  been  lulled,"  they  ^^^H. 
said,  '*  into  the  most  dangerous  confidence.  Mnssena  was  only  igiQ. 
waiting  for  tlic  advance  of  his  tianks,  that  he  might,  with  hh 
whole  combined  army,  either  force  our  handful  of  men  to  a 
battle,  or  surround  them  •  nil  that  could  be  expected  was,  that 
the  survivors  might  \)v  (  ri;il)lrrl  to  retire  to  their  ships  with  eclat." 
By  the  next  dispatches  it  appeared,  that  it  was  more  easy  for  a 
journalist  to  imagine  snrh  a  mamruvre,  than  for  Massena  to 
execute  it ;  but  this  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  them  change 
the  note  of  alarm.  "  If  Massena,"  they  then  said,  "  did  not  destroy 
r,ord  Wellington's  army  by  fujhting,  it  could  onlv  be  because  he 
meant  to  destroy  it  b}''  not  ligiiting;  for  Massena  was  the  most 
consummate  captain  of  all  Buonaparte's  generals.  And  did  mini- 
sters anticipate  with  complacenc  \  the  continuance  of  our  army  in 
Portugal  through  the  winter  ^  I  lie  rainy  season  was  approach- 
ing; might  it  not  be  the  deep  policy  of  this  arch-statt  sman  and 
conqueror  to  keep  our  army  there '  Ue  would  be  content  to 
devote  Massena  and  his  troops  to  destruci  ioru  if  it  would  facilitate 
some  ulterior  plan  ;  he  might  mean  to  ruin  us  by  the  expense  of 
our  forces  there ;  and  what  should  we  say,  if  it  were  really  a 
part  of  his  policy  to  keep  them  there,  while  he,  havin£r  posses- 
sion of  the  Dutch,  the  Danish,  and  the  Swedish  ileets  and  ports, 
made  a  descent  upon  England  or  Ireland?  They  trusted  mi- 
nisters were  upon  their  guard,  and  that  they  destined  their  troops 
at  home  for  a  service  more  imminent  than  the  reinforcement  of 
Lord  Wellington." 

While  these  writers,  in  the  pure  spirit  of  faction,  were  thus  Ar<y««». 
advising  a  div  ersion  in  favour  of  the  enemy,  Nev,  who  conducted  e^t^of 
the  siege  of  Almeida,  directed  Loison  to  summon  the  governor. 
This  general,  who  was  peculiarly  odious  in  that  country  for  his 
cruelty  and  rapacity,  addressed  the  governor  as  a  Portugueze,  -a. 
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CHAP,  admonishinir  him  not  to  hazard  the  interests  of  his  nation  for  a 
vain  point  of  honour.    "  None,"  said  he,  "  knows  better  than 
1810.  y^'^       t^*'^^  ^^"^^  French  come  to  deliver  you  from  the  yoke  of 

 ■  the  English.    'I'here  is  not  a  Portiigueze  who  is  ignorant  of  the 

little  consideration  which  his  country  enjoys  among  that  people. 
Have  they  not  given  abundant  proofs  of  the  little  attention  which 
they  pay  to  a  nation  worthy  of  esteem,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
ally  of  France  ?  Their  occupation  of  all  the  civil  and  military 
posts  proves  to  demonstration,  that  the  intention  of  the  English 
government  is  to  consider  Portugal  as  one  of  her  colonies.  The 
conduct  which  the  English  have  held  with  regard  to  the  Spaniards, 
whom  they  promised  to  defend,  but  abandoned,  should  open 
your  eyes,  and  convince  you  that  they  will  do  the  same  with 
regard  to  Portugal.  Sir  Governor,  his  excellency  has  charged 
me  to  offer  you  the  most  honourable  capitulation,  by  which  you 
may  retain  the  government  your  fortress,  and  your  garrisoD 
be  admitted  into  the  number  of  those  Fortugueze  troops  that 
have  remained  iaithful  to  the  interests  of  their  country.  Id  yonr 
hands,  therefore,  is  placed  the  fate  of  Almeida,  and  of  your  com- 
panions in  arms^  If  you  refuse  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  you 
will  become  responsible  for  all  the  blood  shed  unavailingly,  in  a 
cause  which  is  foreign  to  the  Portuguese  nation."  Brigadier 
Cox  happened  to  be  in  the  covered-way,  dose  to  the  barrier 
gate,  when  the  flag  of  truce  arrived  with  this  summons.  Without 
permitting  the  French  officer  to  enter,  he  returned  a  verbal  an- 
swer, that  the  fortress  would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  Portuguese  troops,  of  whom  Loison  spake  as  being 
engaged  in  the  service  of  France,  were  the  remainder  of  those 
whom  Junot  had  hurried  away  from  their  own  country.  The 
men,  Buonaparte  was  too  wary  to  send  back;  but  Massena 
brought  with  him  a  few  nobles,  who,  having  long  preyed  upon 
the  country  which  they  disgraced,  completed  their  infamy  by 
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betniying  it  To  these  traitors  Loiaon  appealed  in  his  summons,  CHAP, 
saying,  they  could  assure  the  governor  of  the  honourable  manner  JJJJ* 
in  which  they  had  been  treated.  The  Marquis  of  Aloma,  D.  1810. 
Pedro  de  Almeida,  was  the  most  conspicuous  among  them ;  he  ' 
and  his  accomplices  used  ail  their  influence  to  persuade  their 
countrymen  to  submission;  but  the  Portuguese  had  already 
experienced  the  effects  of  non-resistance,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Castello  Mendo,  and  a  few  other  villages  on  the  borders  of 
Beira»  were  the  only  persons  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
deceived.  These  poor  people,  instead  of  abandoning  their  ha^ 
bitations  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  which  had  been  issued,  remained  in  them,  fearing  to  en- 
counter the  evils  of  wandering  in  search  of  shelter,  and  hoping, 
that,  as  they  submitted  to  the  enemy  without  resistance,  their 
property  would  be  safe,  their  women  preserved  Irom  violation, 
and  their  lives  secured.  But  theFrench,  conscious  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  seemed,  like  the 
pirates  of  the  last  century,  to  have  considered  themselves  in  a 
state  of  reprobation,  and  to  have  committed  crimes  which  make 
humanity  shudder,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  their  de- 
sperate de6ance  of  God  and  man.  *'  The  inhabitants  of  these 
submissive  villages  suffered  all  the  evils  which  a  cruel  enemy 
could  inflict ;  their  property  was  plundered ;  their  houses  burnt ; 
their  women  atrociously  violated ;  and  those,  whose  age  and  sex 
did  not  provoke  the  brutal  violence  of  the  soldiers,  fell  victims 
to  the  confidence  which  thty  placed  in  promises  made  only  to 
be  broken.  In  these  words  the  enormities  which  the  French 
committed  were  proclaimed  by  the  Portugueze  government,  and 
by  the  British  general. 

That  general  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Portugueze  Thtp^. 
upon  the  occasion,  telling  them  they  now  saw  what  they  had  to  ^^7^5^ 
expect  from  the  French.  They  now  saw  that  no  means  remained 
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CHAi\  for  avoiding  the  evils  with  which  they  were  threatened,  but  a 
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..^..^^  determined  and  vigorous  resistance,  and  a  firm  resolution  to 
1810.  obstruct  as  much  as  possible  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  by  re- 
"'"'^^  moving  out  of  his  reach  all  such  things  as  might  contribute  to 
his  subsistence,  or  facilitate  his  progress.  "  llie  army  under 
my  command,"  said  he,  "  will  protect  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
country  as  is  possible ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  alone 
can  driver  themselves  by  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  preserve 
fheir  goods  by  removing  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 
The  duties,  therefore,  that  bind  me  to  his  Boyal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  to  the  Portuguese  nation,  ob- 
lige me  to  make  use  of  the  power  and  authority  with  which  I  am 
furnished,  for  compelling  the  careless  and  indolent  to  make  the 
necessary  efforts  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  dangers  which 
threaten  them,  and  to  save  theur  country.  In  conformity  with 
this,  I  make  known  and  declare,  that  all  magistrates  and  persons 
in  authority  who  shall  remain  in  the  villages  or  towns,  after 
having  received  orders  from  the  military  officer  to  remove, 
and  all  persons,  of  whatever  class  they  may  be,  who  shall 
maintain  the  least  communication  with,  or  aid  and  assist  in  any 
manner  the  enemy,  shall  be  considered  as  traitors  to  the  state, 
and  tried,  and  punished  as  such  an  enormous  crime  requires." 
The  manner  in  which  Lord  Wellington  assumed  this  power,  in 
the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  P6rtu:gal,  and  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  nation,  was  as  wise  as  the  assumption  itself  was  necessary 
in  such  circumstances.  The  Portugueze  people  also  were  fully 
sensible  that  their  duty  and  their  interest  were  the  same,  and 
never  dul  ;tnv  people  act  with  more  determined  zeal  in  deleuce 
of  their  country. 

^^^^  Massena  opened  his  trenches  on  the  night  ui  August  15. 
While  a  false  attack  was  made  against  the  north  of  the  town, 
2000  men  dug  the  first  parallel  to  a  depth  of  three  feet ;  and  on 
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Sunday  the  26th,  at  five  in  the  morning,  ele\  (  n  batteries,  mounted  CHAP. 
with  sixtv'-five  pieces  of  cannon,  opened  Iheii  tire.  The  garrison  ^^X''- 
consisted  of  5000  men,  of  whose  spirit  tio  doubt  was  entertained  ; 
the  fortress  was  well  provided,  and  its  works  had  been  placed  in  so 
respectable  a  state,  that  Lord  Wellington  had  reason  to  think  it 
might  delay  the  enemy  till  late  in  the  season,  even  if  he  should  be 
unable  to  find  an  opportunity  of  relieving  it  These  well-founded 
expectations  were  frustrated  by  one  of  those  chances  which  some- 
times disconcert  the  wisest  plans,  and  disappoint  the  surest  hopes 
of  man.  On  the  night  after  the  batteries  openedy  the  large  powder 
magazine  in  the  citadel,  with  two  smaller  ones  cmtigaous  to  it, 
blew  up.  More  than  half  the  artillerymen,  a  great  number  of 
the  garrison,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  perished  in  this  dread- 
ful explosion ;  many  of  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  the  works 
were  rendered  no  longer  defensible,  even  if  means  of  defence 
had  been  left ;  but,  except  a  few  cartridges  for  immediate  use, 
and  thirty-nine  barrels  of  powder  in  the  laboratory,  the  whole  of 
the  ammunition  was  destroyed. 

Great  as  the  calamity  was,  the  evil  would  have  been  far  m<Hre 
alarming  had  it  proceeded,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  from  treason  ; 
but,  according  to  the  best  information  which  could  be  collected, 
it  was  altogether  accidental :  the  magazine  was  bomb-proof;  and 
they  were  taking  ammunition  from  it,  when  a  shell  fell  upon  one 
of  tiie  carts.  The  lieutenant-governor  liad  behaved  well  till  the 
batteries  opened ;  he  was  then  so  terrified,  that  he  shut  himself 
up  in  the  bomb-proofs.  Having  thus  proved  himself  a  coward, 
mere  shame  made  him  a  traitor :  and  after  the  explosion  he  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  to  counteract  the  governor's  attempt 
at  holding  out  longer.  Another  traitor  was  found  in  the  major 
of  artillery.  He  had  behaved  well  during  the  siege  ;  but  when 
he  was  sent  out  to  propose  terms  of  capitulation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  favour  with  the  enemy  he  communicated  to  him 
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CHAP,  the  whole  extent  of  tLc  diiasier  ;  so  that  Masseoa,  knowing  the 

VWV||  ^ 

s^.^^  place  was  at  his  mercy,  was  enabled  to  dictate  what  terms  he 
1810,  pleased.  The  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  with  thia 
exception,  that  the  militia,  having  deposited  their  arms,  should 
return  to  their  homes,  and  not  Benre  during  the  war.  It  ms  ten 
at  night  when  the  cai»toUition  waB  conduded;  in  the  conrBe  of 
half  an  hour  the  French  recommenced  their  ^  upon  the  town* 
and  kept  it  up  till  morning,  when  the  Portuguese  were  amred 
in  reply  to  their  raaaonstrancei,  that  it  had  hetn  owing  to  a  mia- 
take  on  the  part  of  the  artillery  officers:  nndonbtedly  it  had  been 
BO ;  but  the  commander  is  chargeable  with  something  worse  than 

^ol'jar  having  suffered  it  to  continue  through  the  nij^t  with- 

d'^  Di^,    out  thinking  it  worth  while  to  send  an  order  wbkk  would  in- 

!«•.      stantly  have  stopped  it 

Th,-  portu.  The  terms  were  broken  by  the  French  with  their  wonted 
^X^^  p^dy.  They  tried  persuasions  first,  and  employed  Aloma  and 
the  other  traitors  who  were  with  him  to  seduce  th^  countrymen* 
Accordingly,  when  the  Portuguese  laid  down  their  arms  upon 
the  esplanade,  they  were  invited  to  volunteer  into  the  French 
service ;  but  not  a  man  was  found  base  enough  to  come  forward 
and  acc^  the  invitation.  On  Ihe  following  day,  when  the 
troops  of  the  line  and  the  militia  had  been  separated,  they  were 
tried  separately.  The  troops  were  told,  tiiat  unless  they  accepted 
the  altmative  which  was  oftsed  them,  they  must  immediatdy 
be  marched  into  France ;  the  hardships  which  they  would  waSStt 
on  their  march,  and  flie  treslment  to  which  they  would  be  ex- 
posed afterwards,  were  r^nres^ted  to  them  in  strong  terms ;  and 
officers  and  men,  with  an  unanimity  which  night  wdl  have  been 
suspected,  agreed  then  to  enlist  in  the  enemy's  service.  They 
found  means  of  informing  IVIarshal  Beresford  that  they  did  this 
only  for  the  sake  of  remaining  withinveach  of  their  own  countty, 
and  making  their  escape  as  soon  as  possible;  and  the  truth  of 
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this  dt  chiration  was  proved  by  the  numbers  who  soon  rejoined  CHAP, 
the  allied  army.    Upon  this  ocrnsitm  Marshal  Beresford  acted  ^^^^ 
in  a  manner  becoming  the  British  character.    He  expressed  in  1810. 
general  orders  his  strong  disapprobation  of  siich  conduct :  for  ^j''*"^''- 
the  soldiers,  he  said,  some  allowance  was  to  be  made  ;  they  were  Sll^^ 
excusable  on  the  score  of  their  want  of  education,  their  undoubted 
good  intention,  and  their  feeling  that  the  enemy  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal  s('ru|)lrd  at  no  means,  however  unworthy,  for  the 
attainment  of  his  ends.    Yet  even  in  them  it  was  to  he  discom- 
mended, and  he  doubted  not  that  henceforth  those  whoin  t!i<- 
fortune  of  war  might  throw  into  the  enemy's  hands  \i,ouId  Lake 
their  lot  patiently,  and  suffer  any  thing  rather  than  bring  a  stain 
npon  the  national  honour.    Nothing  could  excuse  the  otficers 
for  conduct  so  base,  so  abominable,  and  so  unworthy  of  the 
Portugueze  name.    They  had  sinned  against  knowledge,  and 
thereby  rendered  themselves  false  and  infamous  :  they  had  con- 
tracted a  voluntary  engagement  with  tite  determination  of  not 
keeping  it,  placing  themselves  in  a  miserable  predicament,  which 
rendered  it  only  less  infamous  to  break  their  faith  than  to  observe 
it    He  should  therefore  report  them  to  their  prince,  that  Uiey 
might  be  dismissed  with  ignominy  fimm      Mrfic6»  and  siuwer 
for  their  coodact  according  to  (be  lawB.  At  the  same  tune  lie 
pablidied  the  namet  of  five  officers  who,  under  a  proper  sense  of 
duty,  had  withstood  the  contagion  of  ill  example. 

There  were  three  militta  regiments  in  Almeida,  those  of  j^"^,^ 
Trancoso,  Gaarda,  and  ArganiL  Neither  man  nor  officer  of^^;;^ 
these  could  be  induced  to  serve  against  his  country,  nor  self- 
seduced  to  tamper  with  his  own  conscience.  But  instead  of  dis- 
missing them  according  to  the  terms,  Massena  said,  that  if  they 
would  not  serve  by  fair  means,  they  should  by  force;  and  gave 
oiders  for  forming  a  corps  of  pioneers»  by  detaining  fOO  men 
and  seven  officras  fnm  each  regiment  Marshal  Beresford  oh- 
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CHAP,  served  upon  tins,  after  honourably  contrasting  the  conduct  of 
the  militia  with  that  of  the  recfular  troops,  that  the  Portugueze, 
1810.  to  their  misfortune,  were  too  well  acquainted  with  French  mo- 
n^juLr.  |.^my  fQj.  ^jjjg  iniquity  to  surprise  them :  it  was  but  one  injury 
the  more  which  that  outraged  nation  had  to  revenge,  .  .  and  his 
army  would  revenge  it.  "  Never,"  said  he,  "  even  though  Almeida 
is  lost,  never  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  this  kingdom 
been  in  so  good  a  state  for  resisting  the  enemy.  Soldiers  of  the 
Portugueze  army,  il'  you  remember  that  we  have  the  English 
army  to  co-operate  with  us,  which  has  beaten  tlie  enemy  when- 
ever it  encountered  them, . .  if  you  call  to  mind  who  is  the  com- 
mander of  that  army,  and  that  he  is  yours  also, . .  if  you  hare  con- 
fidence in  him  and  in  yourselves,  the  invaders  never  can  conquer 
Portugal.  Your  general  has  full  confidence  in  the  rmlt»  because 
he  confidei  in  the  inherent  loyalty  and  valour  of  Ae  nation,  and 
in  its  determination  of  sacrificing  every  thing  to  its  fidelity,  its 
liberty,  and  its  independence 
VS^^n'  ^Msena  asserted  that  the  Porto  regiment  hated  the  English, 
ffo  XT  and  therefore  he  shouldretain  it  in  his  service :  bat  he  belied  his 
own  assertion  by  adding  that  he  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  men,  and  not  place  them  in  important  posts.  If  he  judged 
in  any  degree  of  the  Portugueze  people  by  the  few  traitorous 
nobles  and  fidalgos  with  whom  he  was  conversant,  he  was  speedily 
undeceived.  A  night  had  not  elapsed  before  great  part  both  of 
the  officers  and  men  were  missing,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
nearly  the  whole  escaped.  The  men,  instead  of  taking  the  op- 
portunity of  deserting,  rejoined. their  countrymen  in  arms ;  and 
the  ofllcers,  unconscious  of  having  done  any  thing  unworthy, 
presrated  themselves  to  the  commander  of  the  first  detach- 
ment they  could  reach,  in  a  condition  which  pleaded  for  them, 
exhausted  with  fotigue  and  hunger.  They  protested,  when  they 
found  it  necessary  to  excuse  themselves,  that  they  had  taken  no 
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oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French,  and  that  to  avoid  it  when  it  was  CHAP. 
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to  be  tendered,  they  had  fled  at  all  hazards,  not  waiting  for  safer  v^^y^' 
opportunities.  A  representation  in  their  favour  was  made  by  1810. 
Silmra ;  and  Marshal  Beresford  in  consequence  mitigated  his 
former  censure.  It  would,  he  said,  be  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  him  if  he  should  find  it  confirmed  that  these  officers  had  not 
pledged  themselves  to  the  enemy ;  but  what  he  wished  to  enforce 
Upon  them  was,  that  an  officer  ought  to  consider  not  merely  the 
end  at  which  he  aims,  but  the  means  also  by  which  to  bring  it 
about,  that  both  may  be  alike  honourable.  He  referred  their 
conduct  therefore  to  a  conncil  of  inquiry,  under  Silveira. 

The  Portugueze  regency  now  declared  Alorna  a  traitor,  and  the  I'ortw 
offered  a  reward  of  a  thousand  moidores  for  bringing  him  in  ^i^"" 
alive  or  dead.    The  Marquis  of  Ponte  de  Lima,  the  Marquis  of 
Louie,  the  Count  of  St.  Miguel,  the  Count  of  £ga.  Gomes  Friere 
de  Andrade,  and  D.  Jos^  Carcome  Lobo,  were  also  declared 
traitors,  and  their  property  declared  to  be  confiscated :  but  they 
had  powerful  friends  in  the  state  r  and  it  is  said  that,  notwith- 
standing the  decree,  their  property  remained  untouched,  in  the 
hands  of  persons  in  whom  they  could  confide.   A  change  had 
lately  taken  place  in  the  Portugueze  regency.   The  Marquez 
das  Minas  resigned,  in  consequence  of  an  illness  which  soon 
proved  fatal.  Hie  otiier  two  members  were,  the  Bishop  of  Porto, 
who  was  Patriarch  elect,  and  the  Marquis  Monteiro  Mot.  Fonr 
new  members  were  now  added ;  the  Principal  Sousa,  Ixother  to 
the  Conde  de  Linhares,  who  was  minister  in  Brazil,  and  to  the 
Portugueze  ambassador  in  England ;  the  Conde  de  Redondo ; 
Ricardo  Baymundo  Nogueira,  who  had  been  law  professor  at 
Coimbra;  and  the  English  ambassador,  Mr.  Stuart.  Admiral 
.  Berkeley  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  by  the  Prince  of  Brazil 
commander-in-chief  of  the  naval,  as  Lord  Wellington  had  been 
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CliAF.  oi  the  military  force  of  Portasal.    There  are  few  things  in  the 
^^^^^  annals  of  Great  Britain  more  honourable  to  the  national  cha- 
1810.  racter  than  the  perfect  confidence  reposed  in  the  English  nation 
J^!^'  by  its  oid  ally,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  confidence  was  re- 
quited. ^Vhile  the  enemies  of  both  countries  were  endeavouring 
to  incense  the  Portugueze  against  the  English,  l;y  telling  them 
that  the  British  government  designed  to  usurp  Portugal ;  and 
while  the  enemies  of  adinmistration  were  traducinn;  and  insult- 
ing  the  Portugueze  people,  crying  out  that  they  would  not  de- 
fend themselves  and  could  not  be  defended  by  us,  and  therefore 
that  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  defend  them,  the  Englisli  army 
and  the  Portugueze  people  were  acting  with  the  most  perfect 
unanimity,  for  the  common  interests  and  common  safety  of 
Great  Britiiin  and  Portugal. 
^J^^JJjf       The  spirit  of  the  people,  without  which  all  other  means  of 
^^J^^  defence  must  have  been  ineffectual,  was  what  England  could 
neither  give  nor  take  away ;  but  for  the  measures  by  which  that 
spirit  was  so  directed  as  to  secure  its  end,  Portugal  was  indebted 
to  British  oowuais.  Military  and  finandal  TCMnnces*  of  which 
the  nation  had  not  supposed  itself  capable,  were  called  forth ; 
and  the  Portugueze  were  addressed  by  their  rulers  in  language 
to  which  they  had  long  been  unaccustomed, .  .  the  language  of 
hope  and  confidence,  and  of  conscious  rectitude  as-well  as  con- 
scious strength.  like  the  Supreme  Junta,  the  regents  reminded 
the  Portugneae  of  their  heroic  ancestors;  they  spake  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  enemy,  the  inexpressible  miseries  which  would 
accompany  their  yoke,  and  the  certainty  of  glorious  success,  if 
those  exertion's  and  sacrifices  were  made  which  fhe  emergency  re- 
quired ;  but  the  Portuguese  regency  did  not,  like  the  Spaniards, 
speak  to  the  people  of  the  causes  which  had  rendered  this  in- 
vasion possible,  and  produced  the  decay  of  Portugal;  nor  did 
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thev  liold  out  the  promise  of  the  resloi  alion  of  their  rights,  the  CHAP, 
redress  of  their  grievances,  and  the  due  execution  of  their  laws. 
Such  promises  woie  not  necessary  as  excitement;  a  people  who  iglO. 
were  literally  dcfeiKling  their  hearths  and  altars,  and  fighting  to  ^jJJU 
save  their  wives  and  daughters  from  violation  and  butchery,  or 
to  revenge  them,  needed  no  additional  feeling  to  goad  them  on  : 
.  .  as  pledges  they  were  not  held  out  ;  because  the  government  had 
not  the  prudence  to  think  of  rcloiining  itself.    In  providing  for 
the  defence  ol  the  countrv,  it  acted  providently  and  bravely, 
with  wisdom  and  with  vigour  ;  but  in  other  things,  the  old  leaven 
discovered  itself,  and  made  it  apparent  tliat  the  pleasure  of  the 
minister  was  still  the  law  of  Portugal.    A  decree  was  published, 
assigning  to  the  widofrs,  children,  or  dependent  brethren  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Almeldat  the  full  pay  of  the  deceased,  and 
iialf  pay  to  tbe  families  of  those  who  were  made  priMmen. 

The  Prince/'  it  said,  would  not  believe  that  any  of  his  faith- 
ful vassals  could  have  eotered  4h«  service  of  the  enemy ;  and 
if  any  had  been  compelled  to  do  so»  he  trusted  they  had  only 
yielded  to  compulsion,  with  the  purpose  of  e&cting  Uieir  escape. 
He  suspended,  therefore,  his  justice;  but  if  a  month  elapsed 
before  such  persons  acquitted  themselves  by  appearing,  they 
would  be  considered  as  traitors."  Now,  the  treason  of  the  lieu^ 
tenant-governor  and  the  majcMr  of  artiUory  was  open  and  un- 
doubted :  Lord  Wellington  had  stated  it  in  his  dispatches  to  the 
minister  at  war ;  their  names  were  given  in  those  dispatches  here 
in  En^bnd,  but  suppressed  in  Portugal,  out  of  fevour  to  their 
coimexions. 

In  another  respect  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  regency  -j^j^^^'^j 
was  more  inexcusable.    Eight-and-forty  persons,  of  all  ranks  tMim. 
and  professions,  and  many  of  them  unacquainted  with  each 
other,  were  seised  in  the  night;  ten  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
Tower  of  St.  Julian,  and  the  rest  to  the  Limoeiro,  the  common 
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CHAP,  prison  of  the  city.  The  most  alarming  rumours  were  scattered 
XXXII.  jjtjroad.    A  formidable  and  extensive  conspiracy,  it  was  said, 


1810.  l»iiJ  been  discovered,  which  had  nothing  less  for  id  objeet  than 
a  general  massacre  of  the  British,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
up  the  country  to  the  French.  These  reports  reached  England, 
and  received  their  first  contradiction  from  the  Fortugueze  go- 
vernment themselves,  who  fomid  it  eipedient  to  declare,  that 
neither  Lord  Wellington  nor  Mr.  Stuart  had  any  part  in  their 
proceedings  upon  dkis  occasion;  that  the  stories  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  of  the  arms  which  had  been  discovered,  were  false ; 
and  that  the  individuals  who  had  been  arrested  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom,  only  becanse  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  police 
that  their  residence  in  it  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
tranquillity.  Some  of  these  individuals  were  permitted  to  come 
to  England,  others  were  sent  to  the  Acores,  after  they  had  suf- 
fered every  kind  of  inconvenience,  privation,  and  indignity,  to 
the  idarm  and  distress  of  the  families  of  all,  and  the  ruin  of 
some ; . .  there  was  neither  proof  nor  accusation  against  them ; 
the  whole,  as  a  public  act,  was  one  of  those  acts  which  maik  the 
unheeding  and  unfeeling  folly  of  an  ignorant  and  obstinate  de- 
spotism, but  of  which  the  secret  springs  are  to  be  found  in  private 
malice  or  cupidity. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Fortugueze  gov^nment  declared, 
that  neither  Marshal  General  Lord  Wellington,  nor  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  nor  any  individual  of 
the  British  nation,  had  any  part  in  these  proceedings,  nor  any 
previous  knowledge  of  tliem,  make  it  apparent  that  the  British 
general  and  the  British  minister  disapproved  of  an  act  of  tyranny 
which  was  thus  in  reality  disclaimed  on  their  part.  They  could 
not  prevent  that  of  which  they  were  not  apprised  before  it  was 
done,  nor  after  it  was  done  could  they  express  their  disapproba<> 
tion  better  than  by  requiring  to  have  it  thus  distinctly  stated, 
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that  the  regency  had  neither  acted  upon  their  ad?ice,  nor  received  chap. 
their  sanction.   It  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the 


other  measures  of  the  government  entitled  them  to  respect  and  isio. 
gratitude.  They  had  restored  order  in  the  country',  and  brought  ^^p"^' 
its  resources  into  action,  and  their  public  acts  and  declarations 
corresponded  to  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  ringleaders  of  the 
mutiny,  which,  in  its  consequences,  had  given  Soult  possession 
of  PortOk  were  brought  to  trial  and  condign  punishment ;  and 
after  the  most  impartial  examination  of  his  conduct,  General 
Bemardim  Freire  de  Andrada,  who  had  been  murdered  at 
Braga,  was  declared  to  have  served  his  country  faithAiUy  and 
well,  and  the  memory  of  th(^  unfortunate  men  who  perished 
in  the  same  tumult  was  cleared  of  all  imputation.  An  army 
more  numerous  than  Portugal  had  ever  before  possessed  was 
formed,  equipped,  and  disciplined ;  and  the  government,  when 
it  reminded  the  people  of  their  strength,  did  not  fear  to  tell  them 
of  their  danger.  It  announced  the  loss  of  Almeida, , .  **  a  loss,"  said 
the  regents,  greatly  to  be  lamented  for  the  death  of  part  of  its  de- 
fenders, and  the  unhappiness  of  others,  who  have  thus  fallen  into 
captivity,  but  of  little  importance  to  the  great  cause  of  the  salva- 
tion of  the.  country.  Wellington  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies ; 
Beresford  directing  our  troops,  who  are  indebted  to  him  for  their 
organization  and  their  discipline ;  brave  soldiers,  and  a  faithful 
people,  who  have  swoni  to  defend  their  prince  and  their  native 
land  to  the  last  extremity ;  these  are  the  bulwarks  which  defend 
us ;  and  these  an  army  of  slaves,  who  are  continually  wasting 
away  by  want  and  desertion,  will  never  be  able  to  beat  down/' 

The  Portugueze,  and  those  especially  who  were  intrusted  ^J^"^,^ 
with  the  government  of  their  country,  cannot  be  extolled  above  £Jii,f* 
their  merits,  for  the  spirit  which  they  displayed  at  this  crisis, 
the  most  momentous,  and  to  ordinary  minds  the  most  appalling 
of  the  whole  war.  Their  merit  is  the  greater  because  there  was 
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CHAP,  not  that  vigour  in  the  British  cabinet  which  the  emergency  re- 
J^^''' quired  ;  and  because  with  all  their  confidence  in  British  fidelity, 
1810.  ^^icy  could  not  have  been  without  some  apprehension  of  seeing 
the  delcncc  of  Portugal  abandoned  by  Great  Britain.  The  enemy 
had  exukingly  proclaimed  that  the  English  would  fly  to  their 
ships,  and  some  colour  for  the  boast  was  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  a  fleet  large  enough  to  receive  the  troops  was  lying  in  the 
Tagus,  and  evidently  detained  there  for  such  a  service.  The 
heavy  baggage  of  the  army  was  actually  kept  on  board ;  and 
Tvord  Wellington  was  at  that  time  acting  under  instructions  of  a 
character  to  excite  in  him  any  thing  rather  than  confidence  or 
hope.  They  were  to  this  effect,  that  his  majesty  would  be  better 
pleased  if  the  army  were  w  uhdiawn  too  soon,  than  that  its  em- 
barkation should  be  endangered  by  the  least  delay.  Such  in- 
structions must  inevitably  have  drawn  on  the  disgrace  and  ruin 
which  they  anticipated,  if  they  had  been  addressed  to  a  man  of 
inferior  capacity,  or  meaner  mind.  A  want  of  courage  and  of 
generosity  was  implied  in  them  which  is  but  too  characteristic 
of  British  ministries.  Instead  of  assuring  the  commander  of 
sni^rt,  whatever  mi^t  be  the  issue,  if  nothing  on  his  part  were 
left  undone,  he  was  made  to  understand  that  any  risk  which  he 
incutred  must  be  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  that  any  dis* 
aster  which  he  mi^t  sustain  would  be  imputed  to  his  decision. 
But  Providence  was  with  us,  and  directed  the  course  of  events 
to  a  glorious  and  happy  issue,  notwithstanding  our  repeated 
errors. 

Lord  Wellington  had  the  farther  mortiBcation  of  knowing 
that  the  army,  satisfied  as  he  was  with  its  conduct  in  all  respects, 
partook  that  despondency  which  the  pestilent  activity  of  a  foction 
at  home  was  continually  labouring  to  produce,  and  which  the 
events  of  the  campaign  had  hitherto  tended  to  confirm.  His 
plans  had  been  long  meditated  and  wisely  formed;  but  the  «ea- 
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«onable  expectations  trfaich  he  founded  upon  them  were  dis-  chap. 
appointed  by  the  accident  that  drew  after  it  the  fall  of  Almeida* 
'Hiat  place  might  easily  have  held  ont  till  the  autmnnal  rains  1810. 
should  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  French  to  advance,  ^^f^' 
and  scarcely  practicable  for  them  to  have  subsisted  their  army 
upon  that  frontier.  To  gain  time  at  this  juncture  was  for  him 
to  gain  every  thing:  here  he  thought  to  have  wintered  in  the 
sure  expectation  that  every  day  would  render  the  Portuguese 
troops  more  efficient,  and  with  ttie  reasonable  hope  that  through 
Marquis  Wellesley's  influence  in  the  .cabinet  he  should  receive 
such  reinforcements  as  would  enable  him  to  act  upon  the  of- 
fensive. Accident  had  frustrated  this  intent;  the  enemy  were 
enabled  to  advance,  elated  with  their  fortune,  and  relying  upon 
it  as  the  only  divinity  in  which  they  were  encouraged  to  trust; 
and  Massena,  whose  plans  had  hi^erto  succeeded  beyond  his 
calculations,  and  even  to  the  extent  of  his  hopes,  had  the  ad* 
vantage  of  relying  upon  the  disposition  as  well  as  the  efficiency 
'Of  his  army,  and  the  full  support  of  a  government  which  placed 
ample  means  at  his  command,  crippled  him  with  no  restrictions, 
and  threatened  him  with  no  responsibility. 

Upon  the  foil  of  Almeida  Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters  .v.^  , 
vrere  removed  to  Gouvea,  and  the  whole  of  bis  infantry  retired  fo^^fand' 
to  the  rear  of  Celorico,  the  outposts  continuing  in  advance  of  tiliat  ita^'^"' 
town.   Massena  waited  till  he  had  been  joined  by  Hegnier's 
corps,  consisting  of  17,000  men,  which  having  acted  with  little 
success  against  Romana  in  Extremadura,  had  crossed  the  Tagus 
at  Barca  de  Alconete,  early  in  July.    According  to  the  plan 
which  Buonaparte  had  laid  down  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
this  corps  was  to  have  moved  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus 
upon  Ahrantes;  but  this  design  having  been  altered  when  the 
allied  army  was  found  more  numerous  and  etficient  than  tlie 
French  cabinet  had  supposed,  Regnier  had  moved  upon  Zarza- 
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CHAF.  mayor,  Penamacor,  and  Monsanto,  in  the  hope  of  striking  a 
^^^^^•blow  against  Lieutenant-General  Hill,  who  had  advanced  with 


1810.  13,000  men  from  Abrantes  to  Portalegre,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  Romana.  The  French  hoped  either  that  he  would 
eipose  himself  to  an  attack,  or  that  Lord  Wellington  might  be 
tempted  to  make  a  movement  against  Regnier,  of  which  Massena 
was  prepared  to  take  advantage ;  but  the  firitish  genends  were 
not  thus  to  be  circumvented:  and  Massena,  as  well  as  Lord 
Wellington,  directing  his  attention  to  a  single  object,  Regnier 
joined  the  invading  force,  while  Hill  was  stationed  at  Saraedas, 
to  cover  the  road  upon  Abrantes  to  Lisbon,  or  move  toPonte  de 
Murcella,  and  unite  with  the  main  body  on  the  line  of  its  retreat : 
in  either  case  Major-General  Leith's  division,  which  was  kept  at 
*fhomar  in  reserve  to  support  him,  was  to  take  the  same  direction. 
Massena  despised  the  allied  army  in  truth  as  he  aflfected 

taM  Fmtm.  ^  would  uow  havo  marched  by  Castello  Branco,  Abrantes, 
and  Santarem,  direct  upon  Lisbon,  leaving  Lord  Wellington 
behind  him ;  but  he  remembered  the  fate  of  Junot,  and  had  too 
much  respect  for  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  Re- 
lying, however,  upon  numbers  and  fortune,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count the  indecision  and  timidity  which  seemed  to  characterize 
the  British  counsels,  he  expected  that  Lord  Wellington,  being 
too  weak  to  risk  a  battle,  would  retreat,  if  not  fly  before  him, 
with  no  other  hope  than  that  of  reaching  the  ships  and 
securing  his  embarkation.  Under  this  imagination  he  or- 
dered the  French  army  to  provide  itself  for  seventeen  days,  by 
which  time  he  expected  to  finish  the  campaign  triumphantly. 
The  only  impediment  which  he  apprehended  on  the  way  was 
from  the  difficulty  of  transport  For  this  reason  very  few  women 
were  allowed  to  accompany  the  army ;  they  were  left  at  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  where  so  many  had  assembled  to  share  in  the  spoils  and 
pleasures  of  Lisbon  with  their  friends  and  husbands,  that  the 
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place,  because  of  the  round  of  gaietiet  whicbwas  Cbere  kept  ap,  chap. 
was  called  Little  Paris.  From  thence  they  were  to  follow  when  ^^^^^ 
the  easy  conqaest  should  be  completed ;  and  this  was  thought  so  18IO. 
certain,  that  engagements  were  made  for  parties  to  be  given  in  f^^'' 
the  capital.  With  this  confidence,  and  this  levity  of  mind,  the 
French  entered  upon  their  third  invasion  of  Portugal.  They 
began  their  march  in  three  bodies,  Junot's  corps  with  the  ar- 
-tillery  and  cavalry  proceeding  by  Finhel  and  Trancoso,  Key's 
by  Alverca,-  and  Begnier's  by  Guarda.  At  the  same  time.  Lord 
Wdlington,  aware  of  the  enemy's  intent,  began  to  retreat  towards 
Coimbra  deliberately,  and  with  such  evident  forethought  and 
determination,  that  this  retrograde  movement  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  abate  the  spirits  of  the  army.  No  stores  were 
abandoned,  no  men  and  horses  foundered ;  the  operations  were 
all  performed  with  regularity  and  ease ;  the  soldiers  suffered  no 
privations,  and  underwent  no  unnecessary  fatigue ;  the  inhabit^ 
4nts  retired  under  their  protection,  and  assisted  them  in  break- 
ing up  the  bridges,  destroying  the  mills,  and  laying  waste  the 
country ;  so  that  Massena  found  a  desert  as  he  advanced.  In 
the  town  of  Celorico  there  were  only  two  inhabitants,  and  no- 
thing but  bare  walls.  At  that  place  the  corps  of  Regnier  and  ^ 
Ney  effected  their  junction.  The  appearance  of  the  former 
made  it  evident  that  there  was  no  intention  of  acting  upon  the 
Tagus :  and  it  appeared  also,  upon  their  taking  the  road  by  For- 
•nos,  that  it  was  Mass^a's  intention  to  proceed  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  Mondego,  not  upon  the  left  by  way  of  Penalva  and 
Ponte  deMurcella,  where  he  thought  Lord  Wellington  would  be 
prepared  to  resist  him  in  a  strong  position :  he  calculated  upon 
turning  this  position,  and  so  making  himself  master  of  Coimbra 
and  the  resources  which  the  fertile  country  about  that  city  would 
supply.  But  he  did  not  calculate  upon  the  foresight  and  decision 
of  the  British  General,  nor  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese 
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CHAP,  people :  he  hoped  to  delude  them  by  proQU8e8,and  to  find  thm 
^^^^  as  he  advanced  remaining  patiently  in  thtir  towni  and  villages, 
1810.  in  expectation  of  the  conquest  which  awaited  them.  With  this 
intent  he  gave  oiders  that  the  troops  should  halt  before  they  en- 
tered  Viseu,  till  tl^  inhabitants  might  be  assured  of  protection 
for  themselves  and  their  property.  No  persons  were  found 
abroad  there ;  the  soldiers  were  still  forbidden  to  enter  any 
house  forcibly  on  pain  of  severe  punishment,  and  Massena  him- 
self remained  a  while  in  the  streets,  expecting  the  effect  of  his 
condescending  patience.  Kight  was  setting  in,  and  the  word 
was  at  length  given  that  the  soldiers  might  quarter  themselves. 
The  doors  were  presently  brokoi  op^, . .  but  neither  inhabitants 
nor  provisions  were  there ;  every  thing  had  been  carried  away, 
all  had  fled ;  even  tio  lights  were  to  be  found,  except  those 
whidi  were  burning  in  the  churches.  The  only  living  souls  re- 
maining there  were  a  few  poor  wretches  in  the  hospital,  who 
were  in  too  pitiable  a  state  for  reni^oval :  one  medical  attendant 
had  been  lefl  with  them ;  he  also  had  fled  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  French,  but  upon  the  information  of  his  patients  he  was  pur- 
sued and  overtake,  and  ordered  to  continue  at  his  post,  and  as- 
sure the  town's-people  when  they  ventured  back  that  no  ill  treat- 
ment was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  French  conqueron. 
TVF^ifA  Here  Junot,  with  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  joined  the  army ; 
jgjj  •«  but  this  junction,  which  completed  the  concentration  of  the 
French  force,  was  impeded  by  Colonel  Traat  with  some  Porta- 
gueze  militia  and  dragoons,  who  attacked  the  convoy  near  Tojal. 
Had  this  enterprise  been  executed  as  well  as  it  was  planned  and 
timed,  a  blow  might  have  been  inflicted  which  the  enemy  would 
have  felt  severely ;  but  the  French,  by  their  prompt  discipline  and 
judicious  boldness,  deterred  the  militia  fiwn  pursuing  their  suo 
j^^'.'t  Ac  cess,  and  the  park  fell  back  on  Trancoso.  This  delay,  however. 
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iy»r,i.w,  was  no  light  advantage  for  the  alues :  it  compelled  Massfna  to 
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remain  two  days  at  Vim  waiting  for  his  artillfiry,  and  tho  time  chap. 
thus  gained  enabled  Lord  Wellington  to  collect  his  force  upon 
the  ground  whereon»  now  that  Masaena's  movements. were  fore-  isio. 
seen,  he  had  detetmined  to  withstand  him. 


On  the  day  after  the  French  commander  arrived  at  Viteu,  j^;;^,]^'  '- 
General  Hill  joined  the  British  army  at  Ponte  de  Murcella;  the 
bridge  was  destroyed,  and  he  was  left  there  with  his  division,  <^^>^"' 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  crossed  the  Mondego*  and  Lord  Wet  ^ 
lington  himself  proceeded  to  the  Serra  de  Busaco,  a  mountainous 
ridge  eight  miks  in  length,  and  terminating  precipitously  on  the 
Mondego;  the  Serra  de  Murcella,  in  like  manner,  terminating 
on  the  opposite  bank.  By  daylight  on  the  following  morning 
Uie  light  division  and  the  cavalry,  with  General  Pack's  Portu-  ^ 
gueze  brigade,  assembled  in  the  plain  of  Mortagoa^  having  their 
picquets  upon  the  Cric ;  the  bridge  over  that  little  river  was  de* 
stroyed.  That  day  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  and  on  the 
morrow,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  drove  in  the  picquets ; 
some  skiimishing  ensued,  the  allies  retreated  to  the  rear  of 
the  plain,  and  at  night  began  their  march  over  the  Serra.  The 
place  appointed  for  their  bivouac  was  on  the  other  side,  two 
leagues  lUstant,  but  the  acclivity  was  so  steep,  that  owing  to  this 
cause,  and  to  the  impediment  occaMoned  by  the  breaking  down 
of  some  artillery  waggons,  they  did  not  readi  it  till  it  was  day* 
light  It  was  generally  supposed  in  the  army  at  this  time  that 
no  stand  would  be  made,  but  Lord  Wellingtoo's  determination 
soon  became  apparent  Had  his  army  indeed  been  numeroEUS 
enough  to  have  occupied  the  whole  ridge,  no  enemy  could  have 
ventured  to  attack  him  there,  the  ascent  being  too  steep  for 
cavalry,  and  the  height  of  the  position  above  the  ground  in  its 
front  such  as  to  render  the  use  of  artillery  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants  almost  unavailing :  occupied  as  it  was,  it  was  im- 
pregnable.   The  general  elevatiou  of  the  ridge  is  from  nine  to 
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CHAP,  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  it  is  crossed  by  two  roads,  both  leading 
from  the  north  to  Coimbra,  the  one  passing  near  the  convent, 
1810.  the  other  about  a  league  to  the  southward. 
skf^^  Busaco,  which  was  now  to  become  famous  in  British  and 
AMMt*.  Portugueze  history,  had  long  been  a  venerable  name  in  Portu- 
gal. It  is  the  only  place  in  that  kingdom  where  the  barefooted 
Carmelites  possessed  what  in  monastic  language  is  called  a 
desert;  by  which  term  an  establishment  is  designated  where 
those  brethren  whose  piety  flies  the  highest  pitch  may  at  once 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  eremite  and  the  discipline  of  the 
coenobite  life,  and  thus  indulge  the  heroism  of  ascetic  devotion 
Af**°«.  security.  The  convent,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and 
almost  impervious  wood,  stands  in  what  may  be  called  the  crater 
of  the  loftiest  part  of  the  ridtie:  its  precincts,  wliich  included  a 
cirnimference  of  about  four  miles,  were  walled  in.  M'lthin  that 
circuit  were  various  chapels  and  religious  stations  ;  and  on  tlie 
summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  within  the  inclosure,  a  stone 
cross  was  erected  of  enormous  size,  upon  so  huge  a  foundation, 
that  three  tliousand  cart-loads  of  stone  were  employed  in  con- 
structinf^  its  base.  The  cells  of  the  brethren  were  round  the 
church  *,  not  in  a  regular  building,  but  accommodated  to  the 
irregularities  of  the  ground,  and  lined  with  cork,  which  wns  every 
where  used  instead  of  woijd  beranse  of  the  dampness  of  the  situa- 
tion. Every  cell  had  its  gardt n  and  its  water-course  for  irrigating 
it,  the  cultivation  of  these  liule  spots  being  the  only  recreation 
which  the  inhabitants  allowed  themselves  as  lawful.  In  one  of 
these  gardens  the  first  cedars  which  grew  in  Portugal  were  raised. 
It  was  indeed  one  of  those  places  where  man  has  converted  an 


*  The  author  o(  Der  Feldzug  von  Porivgal  in  dm  Jahren  1811  und  V%\i{SiuU 
gard  und  TiMf^en,  1816)  is  nuitakeii  ip  cilCiig  it  the  bumUphoe  of  (he  kings  of 
Portugal. 
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earthly  Paradise  into  a  Purgatory  for  himself,  hut  where  super-  CHAP, 
stilion  almost  seems  sanctified  by  every  thing  around  it.  Lord 
Wellington's  head-quarUis  were  in  the  convent;  and  the  soli- 
tude and  silence  of  Busaco  were  iiuu  broken  by  ev  ents,  in  which 
its  hermits,  dead  as  they  were  to  the  world,  might  be  permitted 
to  partiike  all  the  agitations  of  cart  lily  hope  and  fear. 

On  the  9()th  Generals  Ilill  and  Leith  ioined  the  army.  This 
corps  h:ul  made  so  rapid  and  arduuus  a  uuirch,  that  Massena 
regarded  it^  i unction  as  impossible,  and  reckoned  therefore  that 
the  force  which  he  wished  to  attack  must  necessarily  be  weak 
in  front,  if  indeed  Lord  Wellington  should  venture  to  give  him 
battle.  That  general  arrived  on  the  same  day  at  Mortagoa,  and 
the  bridge  over  the  Criz  was  re-established  for  his  artillery,  the 
army  having  crossed  at  a  ford  a  little  way  above.  Some  skir- 
mishing took  place,  and  at  S.  Antonio  do  Cantaro  the  French 
were  resisted  in  a  manner  which  made  them  first  apprehend  that 
a  determined  stand  was  to  be  made  against  thrai.  Manila  htnii> 
self  upon  this  reconnoitred  the  position*  after  which  he  asfced  one 
of  the  unworthy  Portugueze  who  accompanied  him,  if  h6  thought 
the  allies  #ou1d  give  him  battle?  He  was  answered,  that  utt« 
doubtedly  they  would,  seeing  they  showed  themselves  in  such  ^^^^ 
strength.  The  French  Marshal  replied,  I  cannot  persuade  my-  f„  y;;:";"- 
self  that  Lord  Wellington  will  risk  the  loss  of  his  reputation ;  but  ^^^'"jj, 
if  he  does, . .  I  have  him  1  To-morrow  we  shall  effect  the  con- 
quest  of  Portugal ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  drown  the  leopard ! 

About  two  on  the  following  morning  th^  French  army  was  J^^/ 
in  motion.  Key's  corps  formed  in  close  column  on  the^right,  at  »ft.a?. 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  road  which  leads  to  the  convent  i 
Begnier's  on  the  left,  upon  the  southern  road  whidi  passes  by  S» 
Antonio  do  Cantaro ;  Junofs  was  in  the  centre,and  in  reserve;  the 
cavalry,  was  in  the  rear,  the  ground  not  permitting  it  to  act  The 
allied  British  and  Portuguese  army  was  posjted  along  the  ri4ge 
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CHAP,  of  the  Serra,  forminii,  tiic  segment  of  a  circle,  the  extreme  points 
Tt"^  of  which  embraced  every  part  of  the  enemy's  posUiori,  and  from 
1810.  wliencc  every  movement  on  their  part  could  be  immediately  ob- 
f^'*^  '^'  served.  The  troops  had  bivouacked  that  night  in  position,  as 
they  stood :  Lord  Wellington  in  the  wood  near  the  centre,  the 
general  officers  at  the  heads  of  their  diviaians  and  brigades.  The 
orders  were  that  all  should  stand  to  their  arms  before  daylight ; 
and  the  whole  army  were  in  high  spirits,  deeming  themselireB  sure 
of  an  action,  and  of  success.  Before  day-break  the  rattling  of  the 
enemy's  carriages  was  heard,  and  a  few  at tiieir  guns  were  bronght 
to  fireupon  a  smaller  number  of  Briti^ones  which  had  been  placed 
to  command  the  road.  At  dawn  the  action  began  on  the  right, 
and  after  some  firing  by  the  light  troops  in  advance  cxf  the  posi* 
tion,  the  enemy  attacked  a  village  which  was  in  front  of  the  light 
division,  and  which,  though  its  possession  was  of  advantage  to 
the  French,  Lord  Wellington  chose  rather  to  let  them  occupy, 
than  suffer  an  action  to  be  brought  on  upon  less  fiLVourable 
ground  than  that  which  he  had  chosen,  and  where  he  was  sure  of 
success.  The  natare  of  the  groundv  upon  which  this  assurance  was 
founded,  facilitated  the  enemy's  movements  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  no  farther ;  its  steepness  and  its  inequalities  covered  their 
ascent,  and  they  gained  the  summit  with  little  loss.  Begnier's 
corps  was  the  .first  that  was  seriously  engaged :  it  ascended  at 
a  part  where  there  were  only  a  few  light  troops ;  and  being  thus 
enabled  to  deploy  without  opposition,  the  French  possessed  them- 
selves for  a  moment,  in  considerable  strength,,  of  a  powt  within 
the  linei.  Their  first  column  was  received  by  the  88th  regiment 
alone,  part  of  Major-General  Mackinnon's  brigade,  which  was 
presently  reinforced  by  half  the  45th,  and  soon  afterwards  by 
the  8th  Portuguese.:  their  second  found  the  74th,  with  the  9th 
and  21st  Fortugueze,  ready  to  receive  them  on  the  right.  Being 
repulsed  there,  they  tried  the  centre  with  no  better  fortune ;  the 
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remainder  of  Major-General  Picton's  division  coming:  up,  he  CHAP, 
charged  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  dislodged  them,  greatly  ^^JJ/ 
superior  in  numbers  as  they  were,  from  tiie  strong  ground  which  1810. 
they  had  gained;  at  the  same  time,  Major-General  Leith  ar-  ^J""^- 
riving  with  a  brigade  on  their  flank,  joined  in  the  charge,  and 
tliey  were  driven  down  the  hill  with  great  slaughter,  leaving 
700  dead  upon  the  trround.    Few  prisoners  were  taken. 

Alarshal  Nev  meantime  was  not  more  fortunate  with  his 
division.  Part  oi  it  he  formed  in  column  of  mass,  and  ordered 
it  to  ascptul  upon  the  right  of  the  village  which  he  had  occupied. 
They  came  up  m  the  best  possible  order,  though  not  without 
suffering  considerably  Irom  the  light  infantry  ;  the  ground,  how- 
ever, covered  them  in  part  by  its  steepness,  Major-General 
Craufurd,  who  commanded  on  that  side,  judiciously  made  his 
troops  withdraw  just  behind  the  crest  of  the  ridge  whereon  they 
were  formed:  he  himself  remained  in  front,  on  horseback,  ob- 
serving the  enemy.  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  summit 
than  the  o^nn?  of  his  division  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon 
them  ;  and  the  men  appearing  suddenly  at  a  distance  only  of 
some  twenty  paces,  advanced  and  charged.  Instantly  the  French 
were  broken :  the  foremost  regiments  of  the  column  were  almost 
destroyed,  and  those  who  escaped  fled  down  the  steep  declivity, 
running,  sliding,  or  roiling,  as  they  could.  General  Simon,  who 
commanded  the  column,  was  wounded  and  taken.  Masscna  was 
now  convinced  that  the  attack  could  not  succeed,  and  therefore 
halted  the  support  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He  endeavoured  to 
decoy  Lord  Wellington  out  of  a  position  which  had  been  proved 
impregnable ;  but  the  British  commander  persisted  in  the  sure 
system  on  which  he  had  resolved,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  employed  in  skirmishing  between  the  light  troops.  They 
were  directed  to  retire  when  pressed,  and  give  the  enemy  an 
opportunity  of  repeating  the  attack.  But  the  enemy  had  received 
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CHAP,  too  severe  a  lesson  to  \  entine  upon  a  repetition,  and  as  nicht  ap- 
'y^^^^^  proached  they  were  draw  n  otl'  to  some  distance,  near  the  ground 
1810.  where  Junot  and  the  reserve  were  stationed.  The  village  which 
j&yfewtfr.  jijgy  jj^^  been  allowed  to  occupy  in  the  morning  still  remained 
in  their  possession.    Maior-Gcneral  Craufurd  sent  to  the  officer 
wlio  commanded  there,  saying  it  was  necessary  for  his  corps,  and 
retjuiring  him  to  abandon  it.    The  reply  was,  that  he  wouhl  die 
in  defence  of  the  post  with  which  he  was  intrusted.    This  tone 
was  neither  called  for  by  the  occasion  nor  justified  by  the  event. 
Six  guns  were  immediaiely  opened  upon  him ;  some  companies 
ulTElr!/  Corps  were  ordered  to  charge  the 

campaig„,  villagc ;  thc  French  were  instaDtly  driven  out,  and  the  advanced 

post  of  the  light  division  resumed  possession. 
^Iac'  iw.  Victories  of  greater  result  at  the  time  have  been  gained  in 
ir^'f  Portugal,  but  never  was  a  battle  fought  there  of  more  eventual 
importance  to  the  Portuguese  nation ;  for  thePortogueze  troops, 
wlu>m  tiie  Froich  despised,  whom  the  enemies  of  the  ministry 
in  England  reviled,  and  whom  perhaps  many  of  the  British 
army  till  then  mistrusted^  established  that  day  their  character 
both  for  courage  *  and  for  discipline,  and  proved,  that  however 
4ihe  government  and  the  institutions  of  that  kingdom  had  been 
perverted  and  debased,  the  people  had  not  degenerated.  Lord 
Wellington  bore  testimony  fo  their  deserts :  he  declared  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  more  gallant  attack  than  that  which  they  made 
upon  th^  enemy  who  had  reached  the  ridge  of  the  Serra ;  they 
Tvere  worthy,  he  said,  of  contending  in  the  same  ranks  with  the 
British  troops  In  that  good  cause,  which  they  afforded  the  best 


*  Some  of  the  Portuguese  charging  a  superior  force  got  so  wedged  in  atncng 
the  French,  that  they  had  not  room  to  use  their  bayonets ;  they  turned  up  the  butt 
end*  of  iheb  ranakets,  and  plied  tibem  with  mch  vigour,  that  they  prnently  clcai«d 
the  my. 
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hopes  of  savioff.  Marshal  Beresford  bestowed  high  and  deserved  chap. 
•praise  upon  them  in  general  orders ;  and  the  opportunity  was 
4aken  of  granting  a  free  pardon' to  all  who  w^  under  arrest  for  .1810. 
military  offences,  that  they  might  rejoin  their  regiments,  and  SS^' 
•emulate  their  comradest  to  whose  good  conduct  they  were  in- 
debted for  this  forgiveness;  but  persons  who  had  been  appre- 
hended for  robbery  or  inurder  were  excepted  from  the  amnesty, 
for  these,  it  was  properly  observed,  were  not  to  be  considered 
merely  as  military  crimes.   After*  this  battle,  the  knighthood 
of  the  Bath  was  conferred  on  Marshal  Beresfoid j  in  coftsidera^ 
tion  of  those  exertions  by  which  the  Portuguese  troops  had  been 
qualified  to  bear  their  part  in  it  so  honourably. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  memorable  action  amounted 
to  107  killed,  493  wounded,  and  31  taken ;  that  of  the  Fortu- 
gueze  to  90  killed,  512  wounded,  and  twenty  taken.  One  French 
general,  three  colonels,  thirty-three  officers,  and  5250  men  were 
made  prisoners ;  2000  were  left  dead  on  the  field ;  the  niimber 
was  ascertained,  because  Massena  sent  a  flag  of  triice  requesting 
permission  to  bury  them ;  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  comply 
with  the  request,  and  they  wer«  buried  by  the  conquerors.  Most 
of  their  wounded,  who  were  very  -f-  numerous,  were  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  peasants ;  Genpral  Craufurd,  whose  division  was 
the  last  that  withdrew  from  the  Serra,  saved  as.many  as  he  could 
from  their  hands,  and  lodged  them  in  the  convent  Unground 
maise  was  found  in  the  knapsacks  of  the  French. 


♦  Ten  ensigns  commissions  were  sent  out  after  this  action  by  tlie  comniandcr- 
in-chief  to  Lord  Wellington,  as  rewards  for  the  same  number  of  non-commi&i>iuticd 
offieen  who  had  diitingaislied  tli^niwlTci. 

t  The  Portugueze  dBcOFwho  was  with  Massena,  and  whose  jouniBl  is  printed 
in  the  hn  cstiixiid'jr  Portttrrues,  ttttlM  the  number,  of  killed  and  wottnded  whom  the 
French  left  on  the  ground  at  460O. 
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CHAP.  Massena  having  in  pmon  directed  the  operations  of  the 
s^^,^^  day,  had  purchased  at  some  cost  the  conviction  that  his  boast 
1810.  was  not  here  to  be  realized.  He  consulted  with  Ney,  Eegnier, 
^S!!!?^  Junot,  and  Freirion ;  and  they  called  in  the  Portugueze  traitors 
a^^im.  to  inquire  of  them  by  what  course  a  position  might  be  turned, 
which  they  found  themselves  unable  to  force.  None  of  these 
unworthy  men  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  country ;  the  French  commander  turned  from  them  in 
evident  displeasure,  as  if  they  ought  to  have  possessed  the  in- 
formation of  which  he  stood  in  necfl,  and  he  ordered  General 
Montbrun  out  with  a  strong  detaclimf  lU  to  explore  the  ways, 
tellini!  him  to  send  Generals  St.  Croix  und  Lamotte  in  different 
tlirections  on  the  same  service.  On  the  following  day  two 
peasants  were  Inought  in  ;  promises  could  draw  nothing  from 
them,  but  they  yielded  to  threats  of  torture  and  death,  and  in- 
formed the  enemy  that  there  was  a*  pass  over  the  Serra  de  Ca- 
ramula,  communicating  with  the  great  road  between  Porto  and 
Coimbra,  and  coming  into  it  near  Sardam.  By  this  course  Mas- 
sena immediately  determined  to  proceed.  There  had  been 
skirmishing  throughout  the  morning  between  tlie  light  troops ; 
the  better  to  conceal  their  movements,  the  French  set  fire  to  the 
woods;  but  tlic  summit  of  Busaco  conmumds  a  most  extensive 
prospect  over  the  whole  country  :  early  in  the  afternoon  a  large 
body  of  their  horse  and  foot  was  observed  in  motion  from  the 
left  of  their  centre  to  the  rear,  and  from  thence  their  cavalry 


*  Hhm  an    Iket  thvee  p— im  ofer  Hkm  Scm,  lO  «f  lHum  praeiieaUe  Ar 


■f-  Cardoso  says,  that  to  the  cast  the  Serra  de  Castello  Rodrigo  may  be  dj- 
stioguiahed,  which  is  thirty  leagues  off,  the  Serra  de  Mtnde  to  the  aoutb,  and  that 
9tQnS^t»A»mitlh,MlM»ktig^iStltM^  WMtfnidis.theiwnidiiif  AeHaa- 
defO  and  th*  eoMt 
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W6f6  SMD  111  march  along  the  road  leading  from  Mortftgoa,  chap. 
orcr  the  moantain^  toward  Porto.   Lord  Welliugtoo  at  wee  ^^^^^ 
apprehended  their  purpose,  and  perceired  that  it  was  now  too  isio. 
late  to  prevent  or  to  impede  it.  fy?^': 

Orders  had  been  dispatched  from  the  Ponte  de  Murcella  on  CMff 
the  19th  to  Colonei  Trant,  who  was  then  acting  as  Brigadier 
with  some  Portugueze  militia,  that  he  should  occupy  the  vUlages 
of  Sfurdam  and  Aguada.  The  division  which  he  commanded 
formed  part  of  the  force  under  General  Bacellar,  who  was  th^ 
at  Moimenta  da  Beira,  and  whose  instructions  were  to  consider 
the  defence  of  the  Douro,  and  more  especially  of  Porto  as  his 
principal  object.  The  orders  were  that  Trant  should  march  by 
S.  Pedro  do  Sul,  which  was  the  nearest  line,  but  the  worst  road* 
and  through  a  country  exhausted  of  provisions,  in  consequence 
of  the  passage  of  the  enemy  b}^  Viseii,  nnd  the  abandonment  of 
the  intermediate  district  by  its  inhabitantH.  Partly  for  these 
considerations  General  Bacellar  directed  him  to  make  a  circuit 
by  Porto,  ))ut  cliiefly  because  he  had  ascertained  that  a  French 
detachment  of  1500  men  had  entered  S.  Pedro  ;  and  because  he 
considered  it  his  main  business  to  provide  tor  the  protection  of 
Porto,  w  hich  he  also  supposed  to  l)c  Lord  Wellington's  object  in 
ordenug  this  movement.  Trant  proposed  to  attack  the  enemy 
at  S.  Pedro,  and  force  his  way,  if  possible  ;  Bacellar  would  not 
permit  biin  Lu  make  the  attempt,  because  he  thought  it  too 
hazardous  for  troops  like  his ;  and  1  rant  in  consequence  took 
the  circuitous  route.  He  left  his  men  near  the  points  which  he 
had  been  instructed  to  occupy,  early  on  the  morniiig  alltr  the  */<.2»f. 
battle,  and  proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  at  Busaco,  where  he 
arrived  before  eleven  in  the  forenoon^  and  was  then  first  ap- 
prised that  it  had  been  intended  he  should  occupy  the  village 
of  Boyalva,  and  defend  the  pass  over  the  Serra  de  Cajramula. 
He  offered  instantly  to  return  and  occupy  the  intended  ground ; 
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CHAP,  and  there  was  time  for  doing  it,  but  the  olTer  was  declined. 
J^J^*  Lord  Weilington  bad  not  detached  an\-  part  of  his  own  anny  to 
1810.  these  passes,  because  in  case  of  failure,  the  troops  must  hare 
'"r**^'  been  cut  off  from  the  main  body :  whereas  the  Portuguese,  if 
compelled  to  retire,  might  fall  back  upon  Porto,  according  to 
their  destination.  Had  the  ground  been  stronger  than  it  was, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  1500  militia  could  maintain  it 
against  Massena's  army;  for  to  that  number  Tranfs  force  was 
reduced,  the  men  having  marched  190  miles  in  nine  successive 
days,  and  many,  while  traversing  the  district  in  which  they 
Were  raised,  had  absented  themselves,  without  leave,  to  revisit 
their  families.  They  might  possibly  have  held  it  long  enough 
to  bring  on  a  general  action,  if  Lord  Wellington  had  thought  it 
advisable  again  to  venture  one ;  but  the  same  motives  which 
withheld  him  from  givini!;  battle  for  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodri^o, 
or  Alrrieida,  iiitlucnced  him  still  :  he  had  indeed  more  confidence 
in  the  Portuguese  troops,  but  the  othrr  reasons  existed  in  their 
full  strength  :  adhering  to  his  long  concerted  plans,  which  were 
laid  for  sure  though  slow  success,  he  determmed  upon  com- 
mitting nothing  to  the  mere  fortune  of  war  ;  'IVant  therefore  re- 
turned to  Sardam,  to  act  as  opportunity  might  otfer,  and  Lord 
^jl^  Wellington  during  the  night  withdrew  his  army  from  Busaco. 
General  Hill  recrossed  the  Mondego,  retiring  toward  Santarcm 
by  way  of  Thomar,  and  Lord  Wellington  marched  on  Coimbra, 
leaving  Craufurd  with  a  lew  j>iquets  on  the  Serra,  where  he  per- 
formed the  humane  office  of  providing  for  the  wounded  French, 
who  had  been  abandoned  by  their  countrymen,  for  want  of  means 
to  remove  them. 

SSuAt  '     ^"  ^^^^  evenino;  of  the  28th  the  enemy's  cavalry  entered 
rwflft.     Boyalva,  driving  111  a  juctjuet  of  the  Light  Dragoons.    It  is  an 
open  village,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  where  there  is  no 
defile,  and  where  the  ground  is  not  broken.  .  Trant  was  then  at 
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Sardam,  where,  during  the  following  day  and  night,  he  occupied  CHAP, 
one  half  (he  united  villages,  the  cnemj^'s  cavalry  occupyino;  the 
other.    As  he  could  no  longer  be  of  service  here,  and  was  aware  1810. 
that  he  should  be  attacked  in  the  course  of  the  day  if  he  re-  ^l^* 
maincd  longer,  early  on  the  .'3()th  he  resolved  to  retire  behind 
the  Voiiga.    La  Croix,  who,  with  a  column  of  horse,  was  scour- 
ing the  country  upon  the  right  tlank  of  the  invadine;  army,  fell 
in  u  itfi  his  outposts,  attacked  them,  and  drove  thenj  in  with  the 
losb  ol  one  otiicer  and  *  five-and-twenty  men.    Tlic  infantr}',  by 
good  fortune,  had  eflected  their  passage;  they  formed  in  defence 
of  the  bridge,  and  La  Croix  having  no  infantry,  did  not  attempt 
to  force  it.  The  V^ouga  was  at  this  time  fordable,  and  therefore 
Trant  marched  in  the  night  to  Oliveira,  on  the  Forto  road,  from 
whence,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  he  could  in  one  day  reach 
the  Douro,  and  cross  it  for  the  defence  of  that  city.    'Hiere  were 
then  no  other  troops  to  defend  it,  and  if  the  enemy  had  pursued, 
Forto  might  have  been  a  second  time  in  their  power.  That  this 
was  not  doDe  is  not  surprising,  because  ijt  did  not  consist  with 
the  flcbeme  of  Massena's  operations ;  but  that  the  French  should 
have  neglected  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  dispersing  Trant's  force, 
which  if  not  dispersed  might  be  expected  presently  to  harass 
their  rear,  must  be  accounted  among  those  errors  with  which  the 
whole  course  of  human  events  is  marked,  and  in  which  the  re- 
ligious mind  perceives  the  superintendence  of  a  higher  power 
than  man. 

The  allies  being  on  the  shorter  line  to  Coimbra,  were  suf-  Th,  au,„ 
ficiently  in  advance  of  the  enemy  for  all  their  movements  to  be  con- 
ducted  with  the  same  coolness  and  order  which  had  characteriaed 
the  whole  retreat.  On  the  30th  the  infantry  crossed  from  Coimbra 


*  A  loti  vbidi  M*  uagdficd  to  000  in  Mittens'a  diipitobe*. 
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CHAP,  into  the  fjrcat  Lisbon  road.  The  rear-guard  of  cavalry  bivouacked 
^      in  front  of  Fornos,  and  remained  bridled  up  all  night,  in  a  very 
18J0.  dangerous  situation,  the  enemy  having  pushed  a  strong  force 
_Oc«»iin_  ^.|Qgg      thorn.    In  the  morninn;  they  were  driven  in  some  con- 
0*1.     fusion  tluough  Fornos  by  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot:  they 
iornu'd  on  the  great  plain  of  Coirabra,  and  the  French  seeing 
the  three  brigades  of  cavalry  with  six  guns  of  the  horse  artillery 
ready  to  receive  them,  did  not  venture  to  leave  the  inclosures. 
Belore  noon  the  rear-guard  received  orders  to  retire,  and  crossed 
the  Mondego  accordingly  at  the  fords  near  S.  M<ii  tuiho  do  Bispo. 
The  enemy  pushed  on  their  horse,  came  up  just  as  the  passage 
had  been  effected,  aiid  attempted  to  cross,  as  if  in  pursuit:  they 
were  charged,  and  driven  back  by  a  squadron  of  the  l6th,  after 
which  they  dismounted,  and  fired  with  their  carbines  inefiectually 
across  the  river.   The  passage  might  have  been  defended  with 
good  prospect  of  success,  but  this  was  not  consistent  with  Lord 
WelUngton's  plans,  which  were  to  draw  the  French  to  a  point 
where  they  should  be  at  the  greatest  distance  from  their  reaourcea, 
and  where  his  own  would  be  at  hand. 

IVhen  it  was  known  in  Coimbra  that  the  enemy  were  ap- 
c^J^l'  P^^^^^S*  ^^^  retreat  of  the  British  made  it  evident  that 
the  city  would  be  at  their  mercy,  a  cry  soon  arose  that  the  French 
had  actually  entered,  and  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
not  yet  provided  for  their  safety  ran  shrieking  toward  the  bridge. 
On  aU  other  sides  they  were  cut  off  from  flight.  The  bridge, 
which  is  long  and  narrow,  was  presently  choked  by  the  crowd  of 
fugitives ;  and  multitudes  in  the  huny  of  their  fear  rushed  into 
the  Mondego,  and  made  their  way  through  the  water,  which  was 
in  many  parts  three  or  four  feet  deep.  The  gateway,  which  was 
the  city  prison,  is  near  the  bridge,  and  the  screams  of  the  pri- 
soners, who  beheld  this  scene  of  terror  from  their  grates,  and 
expected  something  &r  more  dreadful  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
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French  than  they  had  reason  to  appreheod  from  the  laws  of  chap. 
their  own  country,  were  heard  amid  all  the  uproar  aod  confusion.  ^^^^ 
Lord  Wellington  heard  them,  and  in  compasBion  sent  his  aide-  1810. 
de-camp,  Lord  March,  to  set  them  at  lib^y. 

Masscna  expected  to  find  great  resources  inCoimbra,  a  large  «<jv«ic* 
and  flourishing  city  situated  in  tiie  finest  part  of  a  beautiful  and  >»• 
fertile  country.  He  found  it  utterly  deserted,  like  every  place 
which  the  French  had  hitherto  entered  on  their  march.  With 
the  intent  of  securing  the  stores,  he  forbade  all  pillage,  and  gave 
orders  that  only  the  brigade  which  was  to  be  left  in  garrison 
there  should  enter.  In  defiance  of  these  orders  Junot  com- 
manded his  men  to  make  their  way  in,  and  break  open  the 
houses,  as  the  owners  had  thought  proper  to  abandon  them. 
Such  directions  were  eagerly  obeyed ;  the  men  forced  the  guard, 
which,  in  pursuance  of  Massena's  instructions,  had  been  stap 
tioned  at  the  gate  of  S.Sophia;  the  other  troops  immediately 
joined  them  in  their  occupation,  and  Massena  neither  attempted 
to  enforce  his  own  orders,  nor  manifbsted  any  displeasure  during 
the  scene  of  wanton  waste  and  havoc  which  ensued.  The  maga- 
zines of  the  allied  army  had  been  removed,  and  Montbrun,  who 
was  dispatched  to  Figueira  for  the  chance  of  overtaking  them 
there,  arrived  too  late:  but  provision  enough,  it  is  said,  was 
found  in  Coimbra  to  have  served  the  €nemy  for  a  month^s 
consumption,  if  proper  measures  had  been  adopted  for  its 
preservation.  The  people  who  so  unanimously  forsook  their 
homes  had  had  neither  time  nor  means  fw  repioving  their  pro- 
perty. So  long  as  it  was  uncertain- in  which  durection  the  in- 
vaders would  move,  and  while  a  possibility  remained  that  they 
might  be  successfully  resisted  upon  the  way,  the  people  of 
Coimbra  had  lived  in  hope  that  this  dire  necessity  might  be 
averted;  and  when  it  came  upon  them,  so  many  cars  were 
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CHAP,  required  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  other  services  of  the 
XXXII.  enemy,  that  few  or  none  were  lett  for  them. 


1810.  ^^^^  custom  throui^hout  the  south  of  India,  that  when  a 

^y*"',  hostile  army  approaches,  the  natives  bury  their  treasure,  for- 
^J^*JJ*^  sake  their  hou>t  s,  take  with  them  as  much  food  as  they  can 
ArH^wvAe  carry,  and  seek  the  j)rotcction  of  some  strong  place,  or  conceal 
themselves  amoni^  the  woods  and  mountains.  People  in  these 
deplorable  circumstances  are  called  the  "Wulsa  of  the  district. 
The  Wulsu  has  never  been  kmtwn  to  depart  on  the  approach  of 
a  British  force,  if  unaccomp.iaitd  bv  Indian  allies.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  peculiar  honour  of  the  lintish  name  ;  it  belono;s 
rather  to  the  European  character,  for  no  such  spectacle  had  ever 
been  exhibited  in  European  warfare  till  the  present  campaign. 
The  orders  of  the  Kc<^cncyandof  the  commander-in-chief  might 
have  been  issued  in  vain,  if  the  Portugueze  people  had  not  from 
cruel  experience  felt  the  necessity  of  this  measure  for  their  in- 
dividual safety.  The  alternative  was  dreadful,  and  yet  better 
than  that  of  remaining  at  the  mercy  of  such  invaders.  It 
was  a  miserable  sight  to  see  them  accompanying  the  columns 
of  the  retreating  army,  well-ordered  as  the  movements  of  that 
army  were,  and  resolutely,  as  on  the  few  occasions  which  were 
offered,  it  met  and  checked  Qie  pursuers.  All  ranks  and  condi- 
tions were  confounded  in  the  general  calamity :  families  aocns- 
toined  to  the  comforts  of  a  delightful  climate  and  fruitful  country 
followed  the  troops  on  foot ;  diere  was  no  security  for  age,  or  sex, 
or  *  childhood,  but  in  flight  Every  thing  was  left  behind  them 


•  The  under-garclcncr  of  the  IlnfmirRl  Gnrden  at  Coitnbra,  with  liis  f^imil}-, 
consisting  of  his  wife  (a  young  wouian  oi  eighteen,  with  an  infant  at  the  brvast)  and 
her  mother,  iMviDg  Uriled  too  long  to  aocompany  the  anny»  wai  overtAken  in  the 
Kttle  town  of  Sotive  by  aome  atragglei*  fiom  ihm  enemy**  edvaaoed  gaud,  who  wew 
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except  what  the  women  could  cany  ;  for  even  in  this  extremity  ci  f  Ar. 
the  men  very  generally  observed  the  national  prejudice*  which 
deems  it  disgraceful  fpr  man  to  bear  a  burthen.  1810. 

Boastful  as  the  French  commander  was,  nnrl  confident  in  his  .  0^°**^ 
own  fortune,  and  in  the  hitherto  unchecked  prosperity  of  the  "j^^^ 
Emperor  Napoleon,  the  battle  of  Busaco  made  him  apprehend 
that  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  engaged  was  not  so  easy  as 
he  had  imagined,  nor  so  free  from  all  risk  of  disasters.  There 
were  not  fewer  than  5000  sick  and  wounded  whom  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  leave  at  Coimbra ;  as  many  more  had  been  left  at 
Busaco  dead  on  the  field,  or  abandoned  there  because  their  con- 
dition was  hopeless,  or  for  want  of  means  to  remove  them.  But 
a  loss  of  10,000  men  upon  his  march,  without  any  commensurate 


in  search  of  pliintler.  These  miscreants  secured  the  husband  by  fastening  hi« 
hands  behind  him:  they  tied  the  mother  in  the  same  maoner;  the  villain  then,  to 
whom  the  wife  wm  oOottedf  eiliher  by  agreement  anio^g  them,  or  by  virtae  of  fail 
anftority,  endeBTouttd  to  tetr  the  infant  from  iier  einn,  liuft  he  m^t  proceed  to 
viohte  her  in  presence  of  her  mother  and  her  husband.  Failing  in  tliis,  end  en- 
raged at  B  resistance  which  he  had  not  expected,  he  drew  back  a  few  yards,  pre- 
sented his  musket,  and  swore  he  would  fire  at  her  if  she  did  not  yield.  "  Fire, 
devil  1"  was  her  immediate  reply,  and  at  the  word  ihe  and  her  inftnt  fell  hy  the  nme 
shot.  The  rulBana  stripped  her  hodjr,  end  compelled  die  huehand  to  eany  the 
clothes  on  his  back  to  Thomar,  whither  they  carried  him  pffiaoner.  Daring  hie 
detention  there  he  pointed  out  the  murderer  to  a  Portugueze  nobleman  then  serving 
with  Masscnn ;  but  whatever  this  traitor  may  have  felt  at  tlie  crime,  he  did  not 
venture  to  report  it  to  the  French  commander,  and  demand  juittce  upon  the  cri- 
minal:  the  hopes  of  00-operatlon  oa  the  port  of  the  Pottngoeae  people  which  he 
had  held  out  had  been  proved  so  utt^y  false,  that  llassena  treated  hhn  with  con« 
temptuotts  dislike,  and  moreover  every  tiling  was  permitted  to  their  soldiers  by  the 
French  generals  in  that  ntrocious  campaign.  The  gardener  efTccted  his  escape  to 
Coimbra,  where  a  subscription  was  raised  for  him,  but  he  soon  died,  brokeii-iiearted. 
The  Twy*  hkHelf  idalad  tlna  tragedy  to  the  British  officer,  from  whom  I  reodved  it. 
It  is  tecoided  here  as  an  ezainple  of  the  spirit  wluch  the  invadcn  frequently  lonnd 
in  those  Pertvgneae  women  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  their  haadf. 
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CHAP,  diminution  of  the  allies,  had  not  been  allowed  for  ui  his  calcula- 
XXXII 

^^^.^^^  tions  ;  and  he  found  himself  unable  to  leave  a  guard  of  sufficient 


IBIO.  strength  at  Coimbra,  without  weakening  his  army  too  much, 
lie  tliuuLilit  therefore  that  the  surest  course  by  which  he  could 
secure  his  sick  and  wounded  was  to  pursue  the  English  with  all 
his  force,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  country,  for  he  still  per- 
suaded himself  that  they  were  fiying  to  their  ships.  This  opinion 
he  expressed  in  dispatches  which  were  intercepted.  The  other 
generals  partook  the  same  delusion ;  they  no  longer  despised  the 
British  troops,  but  they  had  not  yet  been  taught  to  respect  the 
councils  of  the  British  government,  and  die  nature  of  its  policy 
they  could  neither  belieire  nor  comprehend ;  for  it  appeared 
to  diem  incredible  that  any  government  should  act  upon  prin^ 
ciples  of  integrity  and  honour.  They  supposed  that  Lord  Wel- 
lington would  embark  as  soon  as  he  reached  Lisbon,  and  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  carry  off  as  many  of  the  Portuguese  youth 
as  he  could  get  on  board,  by  way  of  securing  some  compensation 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  [ 

STSAm  expectations  they  foUoved  the  retreating  army, 

not  with  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  but  ready  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  opportunity  that  might  present  itself,  and  cautious  how  they 
oDered  any  to  an  enemy  whom  they  no  longer  affected  to  despise. 
The  single  occasion  which  occurred  in  their  favour  they  were  not 
near  enough  to  seize.  It  was  at  Condeixa  (the  Conimbrica  of 
the  Bomans) ;  the  town  is  built  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  the 
road  passes  through  it  along  a  narrow  street :  the  people  of  the 
vicinity  crowded  in  simultaneously  with  the  troops,  and  the 
inhabitants  at  the  same  time  hurried  to  join  in  a  retreat  which 
they  had  delayed  till  the  last  minute.  They  were  in  great  alarm, 
the  way  was  blocked  up  by  some  of  the  country  carts,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  good  discipline  which  the  troops  observed  in 
this  scene  of  confusion,  and  the  exertions  of  the  officers,  the 
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enemy  might  liave  obtained  no  incoDsiderable  advantage^   Bat  chap. 
they  were  not  near  enough  to  profit  by  the  favourable  oppor-  ^J^^^: 
tunity :  order  was  restored  in  time ;  and  this  was  ihe  only  moment  I810. 
of  serious  danger  during  the  whole  retreat.   Massena  pushed 
forward  to  this  town,  without  halting  at  Coimbra ;  bathe  found 
it  necessary  to  remain  here  three  days»for  the  purpose  of  resting 
his  troops  and  collecting  such  provisions  as  the  inhabitants  had 
not  been  able  to  remove,  and  the  retreating  army  had  left  un- 
touched.   As  the  enemy  advanced,  the  allies  retired  a  march  or 
two  before  them ;  the  infantry  proceeded  with  as  little  molesta- 
tion as  if  they  had  been  marching  through  a  country  which  was 
in  peace;  the  cavalry  covered  the  retreat,  and  no  stragglers 
were  to  be  seen. 

Some  skinnishing  took  place  near  Pombal,  with  trifling  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  more  on  that  of  the  enemy.   Ney  oh.  i 
and  Junot  took  this  line  of  march,  while  Regnier  advanced  upon 
the  road  to  Thomar.   Leiria  was  forsaken  by  its  whole  popular 
tion :  a  city  thus  deserted  offered  such  temptation,  that  discipline 
could  not  be  maintained  in  the  retreating  army  without  some 
examples  of  severity,  and  one  British  and  one  native  soldier  were  ^ 
punished  with  death  for  breaking  into  a  chapel  and  plundering 
it.   Here  the  allied  army  divided,  one  part  taking  the  road  to 
Alcobaf  a,  the  other  to  Rio  Mayor.   The  monks  of  Alcobapa  ai»^ 
performed  cm  this  occasion  toward  the  British  officers  flieir  last  ikf^^^ 
act  of  hospitality.  Most  of  them  had  already  departed  from 
the  magnificent  and  ancient  abode,  where  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  had  been  spent  peacefully  and  inoffensively,  to  seek 
an  asylum  where  liiey  could ;  the  few  who  remained  prepared 
dinner  for  their  guests  in  the  great  hall  and  in  the  apartments 
reserved  for  strangers,  after  which  they  brought  them  the  keys, 
and  desired  them  to  take  whatever  they  liked, . .  for  they  ex- 
pected that  every  thing  would  be  destroyed  by  the  French. 
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CHAP.  Means  were  afforded  them,  through  General  Mackinnon's  kind- 
ncss,  for  savini:  soinc  thinijs  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
1810.  removed  ;  and  then  the  most  venerable  edifice  in  Portuiral  for  its 


Ontktr. 


antiquity,  its  historv,  its  literary  treasures,  and  tht  tnmbs  which 
it  contained,  was  ai^andniK  cl  to  an  invader  who  dcliiilited  in  de- 
filing whatever  was  held  sacred,  and  in  dostroying  whatever  a 
generous  enemy,  from  the  impulse  of  leehng  and  the  sense  of 
honour,  would  carefully  have  preserved. 
smrfri4f»i  The  Taius  now  commenced,  and  set  in  with  their  accustomed 
severity  in  that  country.  By  this  time  the  infantry  had  reached 
their  positions ;  but  the  cavalry  who  covered  the  rear  were  ex- 
posed to  the  whole  severity  of  the  weather,  bivouacking  every 
niglit,  because  the  enemy  were  so  close  that  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  for  them  to  occupy  a  village.  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton, 
however,  having  reached  the  little  town  of  Alcoentre,  took  up 
his  quarters  there  :  the  Trench,  expecting  that  in  this  heavy  and 
incessant  rain  the  English  would  apprehend  no  enterprise  on 
their  part,  took  advantage  of  the  weather,  and  endeavoured  to 
surprise  him  there ;  his  piquets  were  driven  in ;  and  almost  as 
soon  as  the  alarm  could  be  given,  they  w^e  in  the  town,  and  in 
possession  of  six  guns.  A  squadron  from  tiie  10th  came  down 
in  time,  charged  them  in  the  street,  recovered  the  guns,  and 
drove  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  town.  Some  severe  skirmbh- 
ing  occurred  on  the  following  day,  in  which  the  3d  regiment  of 
French  hussars  behaved  most  gallantly.  At  daybreak  on  the 
.  10th  the  enemy  had  lost  sight  of  the  allies,  and  when  they 
reached  Moinho  do  Cubo,  where  the  roads  to  Alenqner  and 
-  Lisbon  divide,  they  knew  not  which  course  to  tak&  Two  peasants 
were  brought  in  by  their  detachments,  and  were  asked  which 
way  the  English  had  retreated,  and  where  their  lines  were, . .  for 
by  this  time  Massena  had  found  cause  to  doubt  whether  a  general 
who  retreated  so  deliberately  had  no  other  intention  than  tQ 
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embark  and  tiy  as  soon  as  he  reached  Lisbon.    The  men  an-  CHAP, 
swered  that  they  could  give  iiu  uiiurmation  on  either  point, 
because  they  knew  nothing;  military  punishment  was  iinine- 
diately  inflicted  upon  them,  to  extort  what  they  were  determined 
not  to  disclose,  and  they  both  endured  it  till  thcv  fainted,  thus 
giving  the  French  another  proof  of  national  resulaUon,  and  of  the 
feeling  of  the  Portugueze  towards  them.  Being  thus  disappointed 
of  the  intelligence  which  they  expected,  the  French  vanguard, 
which  consisted  of  10,000 men,  divided.  The  division  which  took 
the  Alenquer  road  came  in  sight  of  a  column  of  the  allies  on 
the  heights  beyond  that  town  ;  on  the  followmg  dav  this  column  n,  F,aHh 
retreated  in  2ood  order  to  Sobral,  and  was  driven  out  ot  it;  the  n-fo/thi 
French  were  pursuing  their  advantage  when  a  peasant  fell  into 
their  hands,  who,  unlike  his  countrymen,  answered  without  hesi- 
tation all  the  interrogatories  which  were  put  to  him  ;  he  told  the 
commander  that  they  were  close  upon  the  British  lines,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  where  the  batteries  were,  in  constructing 
which  he  had  himself  laboured.    Had  it  not  been  for  his  warn- 
ing, this  body  of  the  enemy  would  presently  have  been  in  a  si-  imttnga. 
tuation  from  which  it  could  hardly  have  escaped.     Thev  halted  ^fHS! 
instantly,  and  fell  back  :  Massena  was  informed  of  tic  discovery 
which  had  been  made ;  and  three  days  elapsed  beiore  the  in- 
vaders again  approached  the  works  of  the  allies  so  nearly. 

The  army  had  commenced  their  retro*^rade  movement  from  Fitihg^^ 
tilt'  irontiers  with  an  impression  that  the  cause  wherein  they  were 
engaged  had  become  hopeless, and  that  when  they  reached  Lisbon 
they  should  be  embarked,  and  abandon  Portugal.  'J'his  opinion 
had  been  altered  by  the  course  of  events  during  the  retreat,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  that  retreat  had  been  roiiducted.  'J'herc 
had  been  no  alarm,  no  confusion,  no  precipitance  upon  the 
march.  Nothing  could  have  been  conducted  with  greater  ease 
to  the  troops ;  not  a  stiraggler  had  been  takeut  not  a  gun  aban- 
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CHAP,  doned,  not  an  &rtide  of  baggage  lost ;  the  infantry  had  nerer 
^l^^^I^  even  been  seen  by  the  enemy,  except  atBasaco,  where  they  gave 
1810.  them  battle,  and  signally  defeated  them :  and  the  cavalry  had 
taken  on  the  way  more  prisoners  from  the  enemy  than  the 
allies  lost*  a  circumstance  which  probably  never  occurred  in  any 
former  retreat  The  troops,  therefore,  became  confident  that 
their  commander  had  no  thought  of  abandoning  the  contest ; 
and  that  an  embarkation  was  not  his  object,  but  that  he  was  act- 
ing upon  some  settled  plan,  which  he  was  well  able  to  carry  to 
the  end.  But  when  they  entered  the  lines  which  they  were  to 
occupy,  their  surprise  was  hardly  less  than  that  of  Massena  and 
his  army,  at  the  foresight  which  they  there  saw  displayed,  and 
the  skill  with  which  a  strong  position  had  been  rendered  im- 
pregnable. 

2w^^  At  the  close  of  the  last  century  Sir  Charles  Stuart  had  per- 
ceived  that,  if  the  French  should  ever  seriously  attempt  the  con^ 
quest  of  Portugal,  here  was  the  vantage  ground  of  defence ;  and 
Lord  Wellington,  in  his  campaign  against  Jnno^had  observed  this 
part  of  the  country  at  leisure,  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Portugal,  he  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  could  be  defended, 
but  not  on  the  frontier;  the  defence  must  be  on  the  strong 
ground  about  Lisbon  ;  and  that  consideration,  he  added,  was  in 
his  mind  when  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  made.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  impossibility  of  co-operating  with  the  Spaniards 
to  any  good  efiect  had  been  fully  proved,  and  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  decisive  struggle  must  be  made  in  Portugal, 
upon  this  ground  he  resolved  to  make  it.  Early  in  the  year  it 
was  stated  in  the  English  newspapers  that  men  were  employed 
in  fortifying  this  position,  but  no  mention  of  it  had  subse- 
quently appeared,  and  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  works  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance  should  have  been  commenced 
and  perfected  without  exciting  the  slightest  attention  during 
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their  progress.  They  extended  from  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus  to  chap. 
the  mouth  of  tibe  little  river  Sizandro :  the  direct  line  across  the  ^^^^ 
country  betireen  these  points  is  about  six-and>twenty  miles;  1810. 
the  line  of  defence  was  about  forty.  All  roads  which  could 
have  afibrded  any  advantage  to  the  enemy  were  destroyed,  and 
others  opened  by  which  the  allies  might  effect  their  communi- 
tions  with  most  facility.   In  some  places  streams  were  dammed 
and  inundations  .formed  in  others  the  sides  of  the  ravines  and 
hills  were  scarped  perpendicularly ;  intreuchments  were  thrown 
up  wherever  they  could  be  serviceable;  every  approach  wa» 
commanded  by  cannon,  placed  in  posts  which  had  been  ren- 
dered inaccessible ;  and  at  all  the  most  important  points  redoubts 
were  erected  capable  of  resisting*  even  if  the  enemy  should  esta* 
blish  themselves  in  their  rear,  and  well  provided  with  stores  and 
ammunition  for  defence. 

These  works,  the  most  celebrated  of  their  kind,  were  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fletcher,  of 
the  cntrineers,  assisted  by  Captain  Chapman.  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral  Hill  commanded  ou  the  right,  having  his  head-quarters  at 
Alhandra; . .  the  great  approach  to  Lisbon  is  on  ,this  side,  but 
the  ground  is  strons;:  no  means  had  been  neglected  for  strengthen- 
ing it,  and  gun-boats  from  the  Tagus  could  assist  in  the  defence. 
That  river  covered  tlie  right,  the  left  was  closed  by  the  heights 
above  Sobral,  and  communicated  there  with  the  corps  of  the 
centre  IMajor-Cieiieral  Picton  commanded  on  the  left;  his 
head-quarters  were  at  Torres  Vedras,  a  town  which,  being  better 
known  than  any  other  included  within  the  works,  became 
for  ever  memorable  in  military  history,  by  giving  name  to  these 
formidable  lines.  Tiie  weakest  part  of  the  whole  position  was 
between  Torres  \  edras  and  the  sea  ;  l)ut  the  artificial  defences  ) 
were  proportionately  strong, . .  and  where  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  most  accessible,  it  was  rendered  most  secure  by  inundations 
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(  n AP.  extending  some  six  miles  along  the  Sizandro  to  the  sea.  The 

Y"  V  \'  I  I 

'  centre  extended  from  the  heights  of  Sobral  de  Monte  Agra^o 


jg..,-     w.   —  ^ 

18U).  to  Torres  Vedras:  in  the  former  little  town  Marshal  Beresford 


OcU>heT, 


had  his  head-quartern ;  T  ord  Wellington's  were  about  two  leagues 
from  the  latter,  at  the  Quinta  de  Pero  Negro,  near  Enxara  dos 
Cavalleiros.  The  heights  above  Sobral  formed  the  principal 
point  of  defence  on  this  part  of  the  line ;  and  the  villages  of 
Ordasqueyra  and  Runa,  which  are  upon  the  road  between  Sobral 
and  Torres  Vedras,  were  also  strongly  fortified,  because  they 
commanded  the  only  pass  to  the  latter  town  within  Monte  Junto. 
That  mountiiin,  which  runs  due  north  from  Runa  for  some  four- 
teen miles,  contributed  mainly  to  the  strength  of  thp  position. 
It  prevented  all  military  communication  between  Sobral  and 
Torres  Vedras,  except  by  the  line  which  the  allies  occupied  in 
strength.  Lord  Wellington  might  be  attacked  either  from  the 
east  by  Sobral,  or  by  Torres  Vedras  from  the  west ;  but  he  could 
bring  liis  troops  from  the  one  point  to  the  other  in  a  few  hours, 
along  a  safe  and  easy  communication  ;  whereas  for  the  enemy  to 
have  communicated  between  the  same  points  would  have  re- 
quired at  least  tw  o  days,  for  they  must  have  rounded  the  Serra 
at  its  northern  point. 

In  the  rear  of  this  line,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  at  a  distance 
of  from  six  to  cisjht  miles,  was  ii  second  iVirtined  position,  ex- 
tending troui  buliiiid  Alverca  to  Buccllas,  thence  along  the  Serras 
to  Montachique,  by  the  park  wall  nt  Mafra  to  Gradil,  and  so 
along  the  heights  to  the  moutli  ol  a  little  stream  called  S.  Lo- 
renzo. Strong  works  covered  the  communication  betw  een  these 
lines.  And  lest,  contrary  to  all  probabilities  and  iiuiiian  foresight, 
a  position  so  fortified  and  occupied  should  be  found  untenable 
against  the  invaders,  works  were  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  at  St.  JiiHaJit>  which  would  have  secured  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops.  The  heights  at  Almada,  on  the  south  of  the 
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Tagus,  which  command  Lisbon  and  its  anchorage,  were  also  for-  CHAP. 
tified,  in  case  Mortier  should  carry  into  effect  a  co-operation  on  [^'^^ 
the  side  of  Alentejo,  which  it  was  not  doubted  was  part  ot  the  isio. 
French  plan.  Ten  thousand  men,  consisting  in  part  of  marines, 
were  destined  to  serve  in  this  quarter.    The  redoubts  in  the  JiSfc* 
position  were  manned  by  Portuguese  militia,  who  with  a  certain 
Dumber  of  regular  troops,  were  quite  equal  to  the  duties  which 
might  be  there  required.   The  troops  of  the  line,  British  and 
Portuguese,  were  thus  disposable  to  act  in  moveable  columns, 
and  oppose  the  enemy  wherever  they  might  attempt  to  penetrate. 
The  allies  were  joined  here  by  Bomana  with  6000  Spaniards,  nmmM 
from  Extremadura ;  here  they  might  be  efficiently  employed, 
but  in  that  quarter  they  could  be  of  little  service.  Badajoz, 
which  Bomana  had  secured  at  the  critical  time,  had  now  by  his 
exertions  been  well  provided  and  garrisoned, . .  and  this  junction 
had  been  arranged  as  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  decisive 
stand  must  be  made  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

The  French  had  suffered  severely  from  the  weather  during 
the  latter  days  of  their  march,  so  that  both  horses  and  men  were 
greatly  exhausted  when  they  arrived  at  the  point  where  their 
advance  was  stopped.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  reconnoitre  these 
lines,  many  of  the  most  important  points  being  concealed  behind 
the  hills ;  but  Massena,  after  a  careful  inspection,  saw  enough 
to  convince  him,  that  if  he  attacked  them,  a  repulse  might  be 
expected,  more  fatal  in  its  results  than  that  which  he  had  received 
at  Busaco.  And  his  hopes  were  not  raised  by  the  intelligence 
which  now  reached  him  of  the  consequences  which  that  defeat 
had  drawn  after  it.  It  was  then  perceived  how  great  an  error 
had  been  cnmmitted  in  not  pursuing  Colonel  Trant  beyond  the 
Vouga,  and  dispersing  the  Portuguese  militia  under  his  com- 
mand. 

That  officer,  who  well  understood  the  weakness  both  of  his 
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CUAl*.  forces  and  of  lii^  position, .  .  for  the  Voutra  was  at  that  time  ford- 

vyvil 

^^^^  able,  .  .  li;id  retreated  by  a  iii<;ht  march  to  Oliveira,  not  without 
IBIU.  ajipreheuiiion  that  the  enemy  wouhl  send  a  detachment  auauist 
^'^"i    I'orto,  where  they  would  !iave  found  no  other  troops  to  defend 
r^,mci     it  than  the  small  and  ill  disciplined  body  which  he  could  have 
p,i,t,thr    carried  thither.    ^^  hen  he  had  ascertained  that  this  was  not 
CoimUa.    i\^q\y  purpose,  hut  tltnt  the  whole  army  was  adv^ancinii;  in  pursuit 
of  Lord  Wellinuf  n.  lurl  had  Irft  their  wounded  in  Coimbra,  he 
lost  no  time,  but  immediately  concerted  means  for  surprising 
i\\rm  in  that  city.    The  Army  of  the  North,  as  it  was  called, 
under  I.ieutenant-General  Bacellar,  consisted  of  three  divisions 
of  militia,  .  .that  of  Tras  os  Monies,  under  Silvcira,  that  of  the 
!Mjnho,  under  liriiiadier-Oeneral  Miller,  and  that  of  Forto,  under 
Trant.    It  had  also  two  reuiraents  of  Portugueze  cavalry  and 
three  brigades  of  field  artillery, .  .  this  constituted  its  whole 
force.    When  'I'rant  was  sent  round  by  Porto  to  Sardam,  the 
other  divisions  were  disposed  so  as  to  close  upon  the  enemy's 
rear;  and  the  advanced  guard,  under  ColonelJohn  ^^'ilson,  fol- 
lowed them  through  Vizeu,  and  along  the  lower  falls  of  ihc 
Caramula,  intercepting  their  communications  and  taking  their 
stragglers*...  This  ibody  was  near  enough  to  see  from  a  distance 
the.  action  at  Busaco;  and  when  Massena,  withdrawing  from 
thence,  concentrated  his  army  at  Mortagoa,  Colonel  Wilson  fell 
in  with  a  detachment  of  bis  rear-guard,  and  in  an  affair  of  nearly 
equal  numbers  captured  thirty  mounted  dragoons,  and  Several 
infantry.  As  be  proceeded  he  found  the  villages  laid.waste,  and 
filled  with  the  enem/s  dead  and  dying;  and  many  of  their 
wounded,  falling  into  his  hands,  were  committed  to  the  sur^ 
geon's  care,  and  saved  from  the  death  to  which  the  .  invading 
army  in  its  haste  had  abandoned  them.   With  this  officer,  and 
with  Brigadier-General  Miller,  Trant  intended  to  combine  his 
movements ;  and  having  written  to  them,  advanced  from  Oliveira 
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to  Mealhada,  expecting  to  join  them  there,  .  .  but  the  country  CHAP, 
through  which  they  came  had  been  completely  wasted,  so  that  J^^JJ^ 
the  want  of  supplies,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  the  horses,  irii-  }S\0. 
dered  it  impossible  for  them  to  advance  so  lapjdly  as  he  had 
hoped.  Delay  would  give  the  enemy  leisure  to  prepare  for 
defence,  whereas  it  was  probable  that  at  this  time  they  bad  no 
apprehension  of  an  attack,  and  were  ignorant  that  any  troops 
were  so  near  them :  Mealliada  is  scarcely  twelve  miles  from 
Coimbra,  and  by  a  rapid  movement  Trant  thought  he  might  be 
able  with  his  own  division  to  i^iiect  what,  if  time  were  lost  and 
the  French  on  their  ^uard,  the  united  bodies  might  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  proceed. 
At  a  little  distance  from  Os  Forno:,  he  fell  in  with  an  enemy's 
detachment,  pushed  on  his  cavalry  so  as  to  cut  them  oil'  from 
Coimbra,  and  made  them  all  prisoners,  except  a  few  who  fell 
before  the  others  surrendered.  Then  he  ordered  his  horse  to 
advance  at  a  galloj)  alonir  the  principal  road,  cross  the  bridge 
over  the  Mondego,  and  take  post  on  the  Lisbon  road,  thus 
cuttinc^  off  the  communication  between  Massena's  army  and  the 
garrison.  ^^  Idle  the  cavalry  were  crossing,  an  irregular  fire  was 
kept  up  upon  them  from  St.  Clara's,  a  nunnery  on  the  south  of 
the  river  which  the  enemy  occupied  :  as  soon  as  the  passage  was 
eftected,  the  French  here  proposed  to  capitulate  ;  but  Trant  ^\  ould 
hear  of  no  capitnhition, .  .  they  must  surrender  at  clisrn  tion,  Ik- 
said,  and  he  would  exert  all  his  means  to  protect  them  fi mn  the 
people.  The  infantry  meantime  c  ntt  red  the  city;  and  altera 
contest  which  continued  about  an  hour,  the  French  were  made 
prisoners.  Six  or  seven  hundred  convalescents  thought  them- 
selves stronrr  enouoih  to  defend  the  convent  in  which  they  were 
quartered,  imprudently  therefore  they  refused  to  surrender:  the 
building  was  presently  stormedy  and  most  of  them  fell  victims 
to  Fortugueze  veugeauce. 
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CHAP.    '  Colonel  Trant  found'  more  difficulty  in  protecting  the  French 

V  V  T  T  if         M  o 

than  in  taking  them  prisoners.  The  militia  and  armed  peasantry 
1810.  under  his  command  were  exasperated  almost  to  madness  by  the 
conduct  of  an  enemy  whose  ronte  from  Pinhel  miglit  be  traced 
S^M^n  by  the  smoke  of  burning  villages.  Coimbra  itself  presented  a 
"  spectacle  sufficient  to  excite  the  bitterest  feelings  of  Indignation. 
The  French  had  ransacked  every  house,  and  church,  and  jpublic 
building;  they  had  for  pure  wantonness  set  fire  to  some  of  the 
houses,  and  they  had  heaped  up  promiscuously  in  the  streets  all 
the  provisions  which  the  army  could  not  carry  with  it.  Enough 
had  been  found  in  shops,  and  private  houses,  and  in  the  convents 
of  that  populous  and  flourishing  city,  to  have  supplied  the  army 
for  no  inconsiderable  time,  if  it  had  been  collected  in  magazines : 
but  Massena  relied  upon  having  the  resources  of  Lisbon  at  hiy 
disposal ;  and  the  commissary-general,  whom  he  had  left  as  go- 
vernor in  Coimbra,  however  well  he  understood  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  stores  which  had  here  fallen  into  his  hands, 
was  unable  to  restrain  a  soldiery,  who  from  the  commoinement 
of  thr  ^^  nr  had  been  permitted  to  indulge  in  licenses  of  every 
kind.  About  800  of  Trant's  men  were  natives  of  Coimbra  or  its 
district ;  not  a  few  of  the  inhabitiints,  upon  the  recovery  of  the 
city,  appeared  from  their  hiding-places :  the  enemy  had  been 
surprised  and  taken  in  the  very  act  of  havoc ;  and  nothing  but 
the  greatest  exertions  on  the  part  of  Trant,  and  the  respect  with 
which  he  was  regarded,  could  have  saved  the  prisoners  from  the 
vengeance  of  those  who,  in  addition  to  their  strong  national 
feeling,  were  under  the  sense  of  private  and  present  injuries,  and 
those  of  the  deepest  kind.  For  though  the  eroater  part  of  the 
popuhitinn  had  taken  flight,  in  so  populous  a  city  there  had  been 
many  for  whom  flight  was  impossible,  .  .  age  and  sickness  had 
detained  some  :  others  were  bound  by  duty  to  the  sick  and  aged  ; 
and  others  again,  under  the  fear  of  casting  themselves  upon  the 
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world  as  wanderers,  and  the  hope  that  by  remaining  with  their  CHAP. 

•  XXXII 

property  they  might  preserve  a  part  at  least,  had  waited  for  the  ^' 
evil  under  their  own  roofs,  or  hesitated  whither  to  fly,  till  it  had  1810. 
been  too  late  ;  and  these  unhappy  persons  had  found  no  pro- 
tection  from  the  estabiislied  laws  of  war,  or  the  common  usages 
of  humanity.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  no  other 
means  of  preserving  the  prisoners  but  by  marching  them  to 
Porto.  Brigadier  Miller  and  Colonel  Wilson,  who  had  formed 
a  junction  on  the  day  thatXrant  s  dispatches  reached  them, having 
pushed  on  with  all  speed  to  support  him  in  his  attempt,  arrived 
at  Coimbra  a  few  hours  after  him.  Leaving  them  therefore 
in  the  city  witli  part  of  his  brigade,  w  ith  the  other  he  convoyed 
4000  of  the  French,  going  himself  to  protect  them,  as  well  know- 
ing, that  unless  he  were  present,  they  would  never  reach  Porto 
alive, . .  for  his  men  had  been  raised  in  that  country,  which  was 
the  scene  of  Soult's  cruelties,  and  some  f)f  them  were  from  that 
village  of  Arrifana,  where  horrors  had  been  perpetrated  of  which 
the  military  murh  i  >  committed  under  General  Thomieres'  orders  set  p.m. 
were  the  least  part. 

Above  150  officers  and  5000  men  were  made  prisoners  bv  Bi^nM,-, 
this  well-timed  enterprise  ;  3500  muskets  were  taken,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  were  charged  ;  and  hence  the  number  of  etl'ective 
men  may  be  estimated.  A  great  number  of  kine  and  sheep  were 
found,  which  the  enemy  had  collected  ;  had  they  crossed  the 
Vouga  tlicy  might  have  carried  oft"  from  2000  to  3000  head  of 
cattle  in  one  or  two  days'  sweep  of  the  country  between  that 
river  and  the  Douro.  In  the  commissariat,  as  well  as  in  the 
hospital  department,  Massena  suffered  a  loss  here  which  was 
severely  felt ;  the  capture  of  his  wounded  under  such  circum- 
stances was  not  more  mortifying  to  him  than  the  disappointment 
was  painful  of  those  hopes  which  he  had  founded  upon  the  pos* 
session  of  Coimbra.   Instead  of  having  a  garrison  in  that  im- 
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OHAP.  portant  quarter,  occupied  in  collecting  for  him  the  resources  of 
XXXII.  ^  fertile  country,  and  facilitating  his  intercourse  with  Spain, 
his  communications  were  now  impeded ;  he  was  cut  off  from 
Beira  and  the  northern  provinces ;  the  Portuguese,  encouraged 
by  success*  were  acting  in  his  rear,  and  in  front  there  was  a 
formidable  force  in  a  position,  which  he  soon  perceived  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  attack.  He  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence 
for  his  army  than  what  might  be  procured  by  force,  and  any 
reinforcement  must  be  strong  enough  to  fight  its  way  from  the 
very  frontier  of  France,  for  a  small  parly  could  nowhere  pass  in  * 
safety.  But  the  sea  was  open  to  the  allies ; . .  every  day  wit- 
nessed the  arrival  of  supplies  and  stores  in  theTagus,  and  it  was 
reasonably  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Wdlington  would  soon 
receive  reinforcements  enough  for  enabling  him  to  act  upon  the 
offmdve,  Masiena  felt  now  Ihe  difficulties  of  the  situation  in 
which  his  own  confidence  and  that  of  Buonaparte  had  placed 
him.  But  he  manifested  no  sense  of  weakness ;  and  havingwdl 
reconnoitred  the  right  of  the  lines,  he  placed  his  three  corps 
separately  in  bivouac  in  front  of  it,  and  determined,  but  with 
due  caution,  to  make  at  least  a  trial  of  that  fortune  which  had 
never  failed  him  till  he  was  opposed  to  British  enemies. 
"r"^itZV,'  There  was  a  redoubt  in  an  important  point  of  the  position, 
at  the  foot  of  the  heights  above  Sobral;  opposite  to  this,  at  a 
little  distance,  the  French  established  one,  and  Massena  having 
strictly  observed  the  ground,  gave  orders  for  attacking  the  British 
redoubt,  and  took  his  station  on  a  hill  to  see  the  issue  of  tliis  his 
fir^t  operation.  The  Honourable  Colonel  Cadogan  of  the  73d 
commanded  there,  and  not  only  were  the  enemy  repulsed,  but 
their  own  redoubt  was  attacked,  carried,  and  maintained.  Con- 
vinced by  the  trial  bow  little  was  to  be  hoped  from  any  bolder 
measures,  Massena  ventured  no  farther.  To' cover  his  own  plans, 
he  still  however  maintained  his  position,  and  made  such  demon- 
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strations,  that  the  allies  were  daily  under  arms  before  daylight,  CH  AP 
with  their  general-in-chief  ready  to  direct  their  operations,  ex-  ^^^^* 
pecting  and  hoping;  that  a  general  attack  might  be  made,  and  in  1810. 
full  assurance  that  it  could  only  end  in  the  defeat  and  destruction  ^^'^^ 
of  the  enemy.  But  the  French  commander  was  not  now  so  con-  caomi 
fident  in  his  own  troops,  nor  so  ignorant  of  those  to  whom  he  («M<»i.908 
was  opposed,  as  to  incur  the  danger  of  a  defeat  which  must  have 
been  irreparable.  The  demonstration  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  certain  movements  in  his  reoTt  and  after  a  week  of 
anxious  and  eager  hope,  the  allies  were  convinced  that  no  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  force  their  inexpnjrnable  position. 

Having  consulted  with  Marshal  Ney,  Rcgnier,  Junot,  and 
Montbrun,  Massena  determined  upon  sending  to  Buonaparte  to  ^'^"^^ 
request  reinforcements,  and  taking  a  position  in  the  interior  of 
Portugal  till  they  should  arrive.  As  a  preparatory  measure, 
Montbrun  was  sent  with  the  advanced  guard,  and  with  Loison's 
division  to  occupy  Abrantes.  Meantime  he  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Alenquer,  those  of  Regnier's  corps  were  at 
Villa  Franca,  of  Junot's  opposite  to  Sobral,  and  of  Ney 's  in  front 
of  Torres  Vedras.  Montbrun  was  detained  two  days  at  San- 
tnrem  by  an  inundation  of  theTagus,  which  covered  the  Campos 
de  Golegam ;  as  soon  as  the  waters  had  retired,  he  advanced  to 
Barquinha;  that  place,  like  Santarem,  was  deserted,  but  the  in^ 
habitants,  relying  too  much  upon  protection  from  Abrantes,  and 
from  the  river,  had  collected  large  magazines  there,  which  they 
had  now  no  time  for  removing.  When  he  reached  the  Zezere, 
thinking  to  cross  at  Punhete,  he«  found  that  the  bridge  of  boats 
had  been  destroyed,  and  that  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of 
Abrantes  was  entrenched  in  the  town,  which  stands  on  the  left 
bank.  The  Zezere  is  at  all  times  a  rapid  and  formidable  stream ; 
at  that  season  it  \vas  nowhere  fordable ;  the  banks  are  high  and 
difficult,  and  after  consulting  with  the  other  generals,  Montbrun 
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CHAP,  determined  to  set  the  town  on  tire,  that,  under  cover  of  the  mn- 
^^^tiagration^he  mi^dit  throw  a  bridge  across,  and  effect  his  pa^^age: 
1810.  this  resolution  was  taken  at  night ;  in  the  morning  it  was  found 
that  the  allies  had  withdrawn  ;  the  riv  er  was  then  bridged  with- 
out opposition,  and  the  enemy  advanced  upon  Abrantes.  Rut 
that  city  was  well  provided  against  any  sudden  attack ;  and  the 
Freiicli,  perceiving  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  there,  retired  to 
Piinliete,  and  Jkinpiinha,  and  Golegam.  Montbrnn's  next  orders 
were  to  take  possession  of  Torres  Novas  and  Tliuuiar.  Colonel 
"Wilson  had  been  instructed  to  proceed  with  his  corps  of  militia 
towards  these  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  enemy's 
detachments  oa  that  side ;  bat  he,  and  Trant,  and  Miller,  were 
charged  always  to  keep  in  view  the  necessity  of  preserving  their 
communication  with  the  Lower  Douro.  Wilson,  after  the  re- 
capture of  Coimbra,  had  followed  the  enemy  through  Leiria, 
and  afterwards  occupied  the  road  from  Fonte  de  Murcella  to 
Thomar.  But  this  town  had  be^  taken  possession  of  by  Mont- 
bmn,  and  there  and  at  Torres  Novas  stores  were  found  which 
relieved  for  a  while  the  distress  of  the  invaders,  who  depended 
for  their  subsistence  entirely  upon  what  they  could  find. 

It  was  because  Massena  was  too  strong  in  numbers  to  be  beaten 
without  a  greater  expense  of  lives  than  Lord  Wellingtoncould  then 
afford,  that  the  British  commander  trusted  to  famine,  and  to  that 
worrying  system  of  national  war&re  which  no  army  can  withstand. 
Famine  would  soon  and  surely  have  compelled  the  invaders  to  re- 
treat if  the  orders  of  the  Regency  had  been  duly  observed,  and 
the  country  completely  cleared  of  all  stores  before  the  enemy 
approached.  But  the  local  magbtrates  had  not  taken  effectual 
measures  for  enforcing  these  orders ;  while  the  danger  was  at  a 
distance,  they  had  continued  to  hope  it  might  be  averted,  or  at 
least  that  it  would  not  reach  their  particular  districts ;  and  in 
very  many  places  the  farmers  had  secreted  their  stores,  that  they 
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might  not  be  constrained  to  sell  them  to  the  commissioiiers  at  a  chap. 
low  price  and  at  long  credit.  The  precautionary  measures  of 
the  government  were  so  far  carried  into  effect,  that  the  enemy  1810. 
were  severely  distressed,  and  finally  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  ^^"^^ 
their  enterprise  ;  but  they  were  aWe  to  subsist  some  months  upon 
what  they  found,  for  nothing  escaped  their  search.  The  French 
soldiers  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  plunder,  that  they  pro- 
ceeded in  tlieir  researches  for  booty  of  every  kind  upon  a  regular 
system.  They  were  provided  with  tools  for  the  work  of  pillage, 
and  everypiece  of  furniture  in  which  places  of  concealment  could 
be  constructed  they  broke  open  from  behind,  so  that  no  valuables 
could  be  hidden  from  them  by  any  contrivance  of  that  kind. 
Having  satisfied  themselves  that  nothing  was  secreted  above 
ground,  they  proceeded  to  examine  whether  there  was  any 
new  masonry,  or  if  any  part  of  the  cellar  or  ground-floor  had 
been  disturbed :  if  it  appeared  uneven,  they  dug  there :  where 
there  was  no  such  indication,  they  poured  water,  and  if  it  were 
absorbed  in  one  place  faster  than  another,  there  they  broke  the 
earth.  There  were  men  who  at  the  first  glance  could  pronounce 
whether  any  thing  had  been  buried  beneath  the  soil,  and  when 
they  probed  with  an  iron  rod,  or^  in  default  of  it,  with  sword  or 
bayonet,  it  was  found  that  they  were  seldom  mistalten  in  th»ir 
judgement.  The  habit  of  living  by  prey  called  forth,  as  in 
beasts,  a  faculty  of  discovering  it :  there  was  one  soldier  whose 
scent  became  so  acute,  that  if  he  approached  the  place  where 
wine  had  been  concealed,  he  would  go  unerringly  to  the  spot 

But  before  supplies  could  be  brought  in  by  this  maraudiny;  ^ 
system,  the  distress  which  was  felt  in  the  invading  army  oCca-  j"^ 
sioned  a  considerable  desertion.  The  more  desperate  deserters,  f*^' 
instead  of  going  over  to  the  British  lines,  collected  in  strong 
parties  in  the  country  about  Alcobaf  a,  Nazar6,  and  As  Caldas 
da  Rainha,  and  at  length  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  army 
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CHAP,  of  robbers,  calling  themselves  the  11th  corps,  under  their  officers 
and  general.    When  they  fell  in  wiA  a  detachment  of  their 
1810.  coiUktrymeD,  they  compelled  them  to  join  with  them,  and  in  a 
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short  time  their  numbers  amoimted  to  more  than  1600.  The 
annoyance  became  at  length  more  senous  to  Maisena  than  to 
the  Portugueze ;  he  sent  two  strong  detachments  against  th^, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  an  obstinate  action  that  they  surrendored 
to  a  sup^ior  force, . .  their  leaders  were  then  shot,  and  the  men 
returned  to  a  coarse  of  duty  which  differed  very  little  from  thehr 
predatory  life. 

There  was  necessarily  great  distress  meantime  at  Lisbon, 
because  so  many  families  had  taken  refuge  there  in  a  state  of 
destitution ;  but  that  distress  was  alleviated  by  the  care  of  the 
government,  and  by  a  religion  in  which  alms-giving  ranks  high 
in  the  scale  of  religious  works,  and  is  enjoined  as  a  regular  com- 
pensation for  sin.  Thousands  of  these  poor  fugitives  were  hutted 
in  the  open  country ;  many  were  sent  across  the  river,  and  they 
who  came  from  those  parts  of  the  country  which,  by  the  recovery 
of  Coimbra,  were  delivered  from  the  French,  returned  home. 
Provisions  were  dear,  but  there  was  neither  danger  nor  dread  of 
famine.  That  country  from  which  the  capital  receives  all  its 
garden  produce  was  within  the  British  lines ;  on  the  other  ride 
the  river  Alentejo  and  Algarve  were  free  from  the  enemy ;  and 
the  latter  fertile  province,  with  that  part  of  the  former  which  is 
considered  as  the  granary  of  the  south  of  Portugal,  perfectly 
secure  from  them,  unless  the  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  were 
ejected,  'i'he  Barbary  coast  was  close  at  hand;  ships  from 
America  and  England  were  daily  arriving,  and  the  supply  of 
wheat  was  soon  fully  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  army  and 
of  the  increased  population. 

But  the  opposition  writers  in  England  endeavoured  to  raise 
t^"  ^    an  alarm,    that  Lisbon,  not  Massena,  was  in  danger  of  famine ; 
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he,"  they  said,  "  could  driv  e  in  upon  our  lines  the  population  (  jI  CHAP, 
the  surrounding  country  to  increase  our  difficulties,  ami  to  relieve  ^^^^^ 
his  own  could  send  his  foraging  parties  into  un  uimiense  track  1810. 
of  country  as  yet  untouched.    England,  meantime,  must  send 
out  not  merely  regiment  after  regiment,  but  cargo  after  cargo  of 
graui  throughout  the  winter  ;  and  what  if  the  bar  of  the  Tagus 
should  be  locked  up  by  adverse  winds     Massena,  we  might  be 
sure,  with  the  talents  and  prudence  universally  ascribed  to  him, 
did  not  act  without  a  contident  prospect  of  success.    It  had 
been  said  in  the  Gazette,  that  he  possessed  only  the  ground  on 
which  his  army  stood ;  this  was  an  erratum,  where  for  Massena 
we  oaght  to  read  Wellington.   Our  situation  in  Portugal  would 
become  infinitely  more  disagreeable  than  his*  eiren  if  he  did  not, 
bringing  his  whole  force  to  bear  on  one,  two,  or  three  points, 
by  his  snperior  numbers  thus  concentrated,  break  the  lines  in 
which  Lord  Wellington's  army  was  so  much  drawn  out.  He 
would  have  the  most  productive  part  of  the  kingdom  open  to 
him;  we  should  have  only  Lisbon  and  its  Ticinity,  with  the 
whole  Portuguese  army  to  maintain,  as  wdl  as  ihe  British ;  nay, 
with  the  whole  population  of  Lisbon,  increased  by  the  fugitives 
who  had  taken  asylu^t  there»  deprived  of  their  usual  resources, 
and  thrown  upon  us  even  for  daily  bread !  What  a  delicate  and 
irksome  part  tiien  would  our  troops  have  to  support,  if  they 
were  to  pass  the  winter  upon  those  mountains,  possessing  no 
part  of  Portugal  but  that  in  which  they  were  posted,  incessantly 
harassed  by  the  French  in  their  front,  with  a  Portuguese  army 
double  their  own  number  within  their  lines,  and  a  starving  me- 
tropolis in  the  rear?   The  French  had  obviously  the  advan- 
tage ;  they  could  ranain  in  their  post  as  long  or  as  short  a  time 
as  they  pleased :  they  could  retire  and  return  at  their  discretion. 
They  might  wait  for  the  reinforcements  which  the  despot  their 
master  would  draw  to  their  aid  from  every  quarter  of  subjected 
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CHAP.  Europe;  they  were  likely  to  accumulate,  winli  the  British  must 
in  the  nature  of  thinirs  derrease.  Massena  was  in  truth  master 
of  the  L^'une  he  had  to  play.  The  most  disastrous  thinn;  that 
could  happen  to  us,  next  to  positive  defeat,  would  be  the  ne- 
cessity of  keepinfT  our  positioTi  on  these  heights  for  tlie  winter ; 
and  wc  trust,"  said  these  hopeful  directors  of  public  opinion, 
**  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  have  to  incur  that  calamity !  Lord 
Wellington  may  re-embark  his  troops  withoutmuch  molestation; 
and  rather  than  he  should  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing in  these  positions  for  the  winter*  we  confess,  we  wish 
that  he  were  re-embarked." 
c^rMM  "^'^^  people  of  Lisbon  had  not  been  without  some  appre* 
hension  that  the  British  government  would  withdraw,  rather 
in  hopelessness  than  in  weakness,  from  the  contest.  The  mer- 
chants, therefore,  had  prepared  to  take  tlight,  some  for  Brazil, 
others  for  England.  But  when  they  saw  with  what  determination 
the  lines  were  manned,  this  apprehension  was  laid  aside ;  the 
fullest  confidence  succeeded,  and  all  persons  relied  upon  the 
skill  of  Lord  Wellington,  the  strength  of  his  position,  and  the 
discipline  and  courage  of  the  allied  armies.  Such  was  the  se- 
curity which  they  felt  behind  his  impregnable  lines,  that  parties 
resorted  to  Alhandra  for  the  sake  of  seeing  them,  as  idlers  flock 
from  London  to  behold  a  review.  A  battalion  of  British  seamen 
had  been  formed  to  serve  in  defending  that  part  of  the  position. 
Land  service  was  a  jubilee  to  these  men  ;  they  had  the  town  of 
Alhandra  to  themselves,  the  inhabitants  having  forsaken  it,  and 
there  those  who  were  off  guard  sat  in  large  armed  chairs  of 
embossed  leather,  two  centuries  old,  smoking  and  drinking  in 
the  open  streets.  In  reconnoitring  this  part  of  the  line  from  the 
side  of  Villa  Franca,  General  La  Croix  was  killed  by  %  shot 
from  the  water.  Frequent  skirmishes  took  place  on  the  right 
flank  and  in  the  rear  of  the  French  encampment;  but  the 
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will  sonietmies  produce  between  enemies,  did  not  fire  npon  each 


other,  and  this  gave  occasion  for  some  of  the  old  humanities  of  1810. 
war.    Some  of  our  men  even  wmt  nnd  drank  wine  with  the  ^^^L: 
French,  till  an  order  was  issued  prohibiting  a  sort  oi  intercourse 
which  could  neither  witii  propriety  nor  safety  be  permitted. 

Certain  movements  of  the  enemy  seemed  at  this  time  to  indicate  MMtntn. 
an  intention  of  crossing  the  1  agus.  Laborde  was  sent  to  garrison  ift«*Ki» 
Santarem.  He  threatened  to  destroy  the  little  town  of  Chamusca 
on  the  Alentejo  side  (noted  for  its  sweet  wine),  if  the  boats  there 
were  not  sent  over  for  his  use :  upon  which  the  inhabitants  burnt 
them.  A  detachment  advanced  toward  Villa  Velha,  in  hopes  of 
winning  the  bridge  there,  but  it  had  been  removed  in  time. 
Abrantes  secured  the  passage  against  them  at  one  practicable 
point;  and  Major-General  Fane  was  sent  into  Alentejo  to  observe 
the  enemy  at  Santarem,  with  a  sufficient  force  to  defeat  any  at- 
tempt that  might  be  made  in  that  quarter.  Meantime  Massena's 
apparent  inactivity  was  regarded  with  some  wonder,  and  made  the 
subject  of  pasquinades  in  his  own  army.  Sickness  and  desertioii 
were  daily  reducing  his  numbers ;  his  only  possibility  of  success 
depended  upon  effecting  a  plan  of  co-operation  with  Soult ;  but 
time  must  elapse  before  that  could  be  attempted,  and  without  < 
reinforcements  he  could  not  maintain  his  ground  inPortug^the 
while.  For  these  he  had  applied  pressingly,  and  hiiving  deter- 
mined where  to  await  them,  and  prepared  accordingly,  after 
remaining  a  month  in  front  of  the  British  lines,  he  broke  up  from 
his  bivouac  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  November,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retiring  into  cantonments.  The  allies  were  immediately 
put  in  motion  to  follow  him,  but  the  movement  was  so  ably  con- 
ducted on  the  enemy's  part,  that  not  above  400  prisoners  were 
taken  during  the  retreat. 

Lord  Wellington,  not  knowing  what  might  be  Massena's 
VOL.  u.  5  u 
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CHAP,  intention,  could  not  pursue  him  with  his  vvliole  force  ;  Piclou  s 
r~^";  division  was  retained  in  its  station,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
1810.  move  round  Monte  Junto  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack 
on  that  side ;  and  Hill  was  sent  across  the  Tagus  widi  his  corps, 
to  protect  AlentejO)  and  commiuiicate  vith  AbraDtes,if  that  place 
should  be  attadced.  ^ith  the  remainder  of  the  amy  liord 
Wellington  followed  the  French,  and  come  up  with  them  near 
Santarem,  where  they  occupied  a  poiition  strong  in  itself,  and 
rendered  formidable  by  retr«ichments  and  abbattis.  It  was 
where  the  high  road,  which  is  in  that  place  a  raised  causeway 
walled  on  either  side,  crosses  a  wide  morass,  through  which  the 
Rio  Mayor  makes  its  way  to  the  Tagos.  The  approach  was  de- 
fended by  breast-works  and  trees  cut  dowut  and  the  causeway  was 
commanded  from  a  hill,  close  to  its  termination  on  the  Santarem 
side,  by  artillery,  which  would  ha?e  swept  its  whole  length.  De- 
monstrations for  attacking  them  were  made,  rathor  to  ascertain 
whether  a  retreat  from  the  country  were  intended,  than  with  any 
intent  of  assailing  a  position  so  well  chosen  and  secured.  Had 
this  indeed  been  seriously  designed,  the  heavy  rain  which  fell 
during  the  night,  and  rmdered  the  fords  of  the  Rio  Mayor  im- 
passable, must  have  frustrated  it.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy  were 
in  considerable  force  there,  instead  of  being,  as  had  been  at  first 
supposed,  only  the  rear-guard,  and  having  ascertained  that  Mas- 
sena's  purpose  was  to  canton  his  troops  in  the  finest  part  of  that 
.  country,  Lord  Wellington  retained  only  his  light  division  in 
^2^1"'  front  of  Santarem,  and  cantoned  the  army  atCartaxo  (where  his 
head-quarters  were  fixed),  A^ambuja,  Alcoentre,  Alenquer,  and 
Villa  Franca,  from  whence  they  might  at  any  time  fall  back 
within  their  lines,  if  the  enemy  should  receive  such.reinforoe* 
ments  as  might  render  this  expedient.  Massena's  head-quartern 
were  first  at  Santarem,  but  he  soon  removed  them  to  Torres 
Novas :  Regnier  was  left  at  Santarem  with  his  corpsj  Junof  s  was 
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cantoned  at  Pernes;  Xey's  at  Thoniar,  Torres  Xovas,  and  Pun-  CHAP. 

•  -  XXXII 

hetc  ;  the  companies  of  artificers  at  Barquiuha,  and  a  reserve  y^^,.^^* 


of  cavalry  at  Ourem.  in  this  state  both  armies  prepared  to  pass  1810. 
the  winter,  both  expecting  reinforcements,  jind  rnch  ready  to  .^^b 
take  advantage  of  any  favourable  opportunity  that  circumstance* 
might  present. 

"  If  this,"  said  the  despondents  in  England,  *'  be  termed  the 
defence  of  a  country,  the  Portugueze  or  any  other  people  may 
well  exclaim,  God  preserve  us  from  sik  li  di  lenders!"  **  The 
campaign,"  they  predicted,  *'  would  In-  leueued  in  February, 
with  such  an  accumulation  of  force  on  the  p  n  t  of  the  enemy,  as 
must  make  the  protection  even  of  Lisbon  hopeless,  much  less 
the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula."  *'  They  knew  how  galling  it 
must  be  to  the  pride  of  the  nation  tliiis  to  be  foiled,  and  thus,  in 
expedition  after  expedition,  to  see  the  treasures  and  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen  squandered  in  vain  ;  but  if  the  public  would 
give  confidence  to  men  of  shallow  intellects,. .  to  men  who,  having 
no  real  stake  in  the  country,  submitted  to  execute  the  projects, 
however  extravagant,  of  the  Junta  who  hud  so  long  misguided 
us, .  .  they  must  bear  the  calamity  and  disgrace  of  constant  mis- 
carriage. It  was  a  most  erroneous  view  of  British  policy,  to 
conceive  that  we  could  ever,  with  our  limited  population  and 
commercial  habits,  become  a  militaiy  people ;  and  it  would  be 
just  as  rational  for  the  French  to  strive  to  oope  with  us  by  sea, 
as  for  ns  to  enter  the  Ibts  with  them  by  land.  All  that  they  now 
prayed  for  was,  that  our  eyes  might  be  at  length  opened  to 
the  true  policy  which  we  ought  to  pursue,  that  of  retrieving 
onr  finances,  and  employing  our  resources  upon  objects  truly 
British.*'  This  was  the  language  of  the  opposition,  and  it  excited 
now  for  the  first  time  the  fears  of  the  English  public,  because 
circumstances  as  melancholy  as  they  were  unforeseen  seemed 
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CHAP,  to  render  it  pi  cjbable  that  they  would  soon  have  it  in  their  power 
y^^:  to  act  upon  the  principles  which  they  professed. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  October  the  Princess  Amelia  (iied, 
after  a  protracted  and  painful  lUntss,  which  she  had  endured 
with  exemphiry  meekness  and  resignation.  Aware  of  what  tmist 
be  \ib  termination,  she  hud  some  of  her  hair  set  in  a  ring,  and 
one  day  when  her  blind  father,  making  his  daily  visit,  came  to 
her  bed-side,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  she  put  this  sad 
memorial  upon  his  finger  silently.  Her  dissolntioo  occurred  so 
soon  afterwards,  that  she  never  knew  the  fatal  consequences. 
The  King  had  suffered  intense  anxiety  during  her  illness,  and 
when  he  felt  this  last  indication  of  his  daughter's  love»  feeling  at 
the  same  time  but  too  surely  all  that  it  implied,  it  affected  him 
so  strongly  as  to  bring  on  the  recurrence  of  a  malady  which  bad 
rendered  the  appointment  of  a  regent  necessary  two^and-twenty 
years  before.  There  was,  however,  good  reason  for  hope,  be- 
cause the  disease  of  mind  was  not  constitutional  and  hereditary; 
they  who  had  the  best  grounds  for  forming  an  opinion  believed 
that  its  foundation  was  laid  by  extreme  anxiety  and  consequent 
insomnilence  during  the  latter  years  of  the  American  war.  The 
physicians  confidently  expected  that  it  would  prove  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  therefore  parliament  having  met  according  to  sum- 
mons, adjourned  for  a  fortnight  without  a  dissentient  voice.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  term  a  second  adjournment  for  a  similar 
time  was  proposed,  upon  the  same  grounds,  and  carried  against 
a  small  minority :  that  time  also  having  dapsed,  a  report  of  the 
privy  council  was  laid  before  parliament,  containing  the  examina- 
tion of  tin  King's  physicians,  all  of  whom  declared  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  would  recover.  Upon  this  report  the  house  ad- 
journed for  a  third  fortnight,  but  not  without  warm  debate  and  a 
great  increase  of  numbers  to  the  minority.   At  the  end  of  this 
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third  adjournment  ministers  informed  parliament  that  although  CHAP. 
a  considerable  degree  of  progressive  amendment  had  taken  ^^^^^ 
place,  and  the  same  confident  hopes  of  ultimate  recovery  were  isio. 
still  entertained,  yet  the  immediate  state  of  his  Majesty's  health 
was  not  such  as  could  warrant  them  to  propose  a  farther  adjourn* 
ment   It  became  necessary,  therefor^  to  deliberate  in  what 
manner  a  regency  should  be  formed. 

Daring  the  subsequent  proceedings,  ministers  were  accused 
in  the  most  vehement  language  of  flagrant  usurpation,  and  of 
grossly  violating  the  constitution.  They  were  called  a  pared 
of  second-rate  lawyers  and  needy  adventurers,  who  in  their 
desperate  ambition  cared  not  for  tiie  £ftte  of  the  nation,  so  they 
could  only  contrive  to  keep  their  places  and  retain  the  command 
of  the  public  purse.  Their  proceedings,  it  was  said,  were  mi- 
serable shams  and  pretences,  tending  to  inflict  a  mortal  stab  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  to  vest  the  government  in  an 
oligarchical  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Perceval  would  fiiin  per- 
suade that  house  to  make  him  governor  of  the  country,  and  let  him 
put  the  crown  in  his  pocket  Parliament,  therefore,  was  extorted 
to  withdraw  from  ministers  as  speedily  as  possible  the  power 
which  they  enjoyed,  for  the  day  of  their  dismissal,  it  was  said, 
would  be  the  best  day  England  had  ever  seen.  Among  the  evils 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  suspension  of  the  executive 
power,  it  was  urged  that  no  assistance  could  be  sent  to  Lord 
Wellington,  no  money  drawn  from  the  exchequer,  however  in- 
dispensable a  supply  might  be  at  this  time.  Lord  Holland  dwelt 
upon  this  argument ;  to  which  Lord  Liverpool  replied,  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  injury  to  the  public  service  from  any  such  delay, 
nor  that  ministers  had  abstained  from  any  acts,  from  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  they  would  not  have  advised  his  Majesty 
to  abstain.  At  wluitever  risk  to  themselves,  he  said,  they  would 
do  that  which  they  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  safety,  honour. 
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CHAP,  and  interest  of  Hie  comrtry,  ieavhig  it  for  the  jastice  of 
^^^[^  ment  to  consider  of,  and  decide  npon  the  grounds  of  llieir  jnsti- 
1810.  fication.  This  reply  was  not  received  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
Lord  Holland  made  answer,  it  was  highly  proper  that  Indemnity 
ffhonid  follow  statesman-like  measures,  called  for  by  necessity ; 
bnt  those  who  had  assumed  the  functions  of  the  executive  power 
could  not  be  entitled  to  indemnity  for  measures  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  a  delay  which  they  themselves  had  caused.  And  the 
Buke  of  Norfolk  observed  in  the  same  tone,  that  if  no  incon- 
venience had  resulted  from  the  suspension  of  the  executive 
power,  then  had  ministers  in  effect  taken  the  sovereignty  into 
their  own  hands. 

Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Perceval  spoke  with  characteristic 
manliness.  We  have  not,"  said  he,  "  been  blind  to  these 
things.  If  ministers  ehould  find  it  necessary  to  take  such  steps, 
they  would  be  justified  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  tiie 
case ;  but  they  would  act  under  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  par- 
liament would  be  bound  in  duty  to  examine  dieir  conduct  after- 
wards. I  am  deeply  convinced,  that  I  stand  in  a  situation  of 
as  deep  responsibility  as  ever  a  minister  stood  in ;  a  double  re- 
sponsibility, a  responsibility  to  the  public,  and  a  responsibility 
to  the  King  my  master.  I  feel  this  to  be  our  situation  ;  and  par- 
liament must  have  felt  it  so  too,  in  suffering  the  delays  that  have 
already  taken  place.  Genth men  opposite  may  put  what  con- 
struction they  please  upon  what  I  am  about  to  say ;  but  I  do 
contend  boldly  before  parliament,  and  before  my  country,  that 
if,  under  these  circumstances,  any  measure,  in  any  of  the  public 
departments,  required  the  sign  manual,  the  otHcer  at  the  head  of 
that  dcpartiuent  would  act  most  culpably  if  he  did  not  issue  the 
necessary  orders  to  his  inferior  upon  his  responsibility.  This  is 
the  view  I  liave  of  the  situation  and  of  the  duties  of  his  Majesty's 
miniiitersi  and  although  gentlemen  on  the  other  fiide  have 
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tiiougbt  proper  to  insinuate  that  our  measures  kave  been  in-  CHAP, 
flu^ced  by  a  desire  of  retaining  our  oiBces*  I  am  sure  the  house  ?j^^[jJJ 


will  not  be  of  opinion  that  our  situation  is  particularly  enviable,  isiO. 
or  one  that  could  by  any  possibility  bean  object  of  choice.  We  """"^ 
feel . .  we  admit . .  all  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  state  of 
things;  but,. considering  the  duration  to  be  but  short,  are  they 
in  any  degree  equal  to  the  inconvenience  of  appointing^  another 
person  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  sovereigii ;  on,  in  other 
words,  of  appointing  a  regent,  unless  the  necessity  of  the  case 
absolutely  requires  it  ?  It  is  not  from  feelings  of  delicacy  only 
that  his  Majest5^'s  ministers  have  acted,  but  from  the  conviction 
that  the  preserving  to  liis  ^raiesty  the  power  of  exercising  his 
authority  immediately  upon  his  recovery,  without  the  interruption 
of  a  regent,  would  be  a  great  national  advantage.  The  regent, 
when  appointed,  would  of  course  act  as  he  thought  best  for  the 
interests  of  ilie  state;  and  even  admitting  that  the  plans  which 
he  would  adopt  would  be  better  than  those  now  pursued,  yet  I 
contend,  that  this  change  from  a  bad  to  a  better  system,  with 
the  probability  of  again  shortly  rerurring  to  the  old  syiitem, 
wuuki  be  much  more  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  than 
the  inconveniences  which  have  been  so  strongly  urged  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

**  The  delay  which  has  taken  place  has  been  no  covert  delay  : 
it  has  been  perfectly  open,  and  the  reason  why  it  was  asked  was 
fairly  stated.  We  have  had  no  disguise,  no  subterfuge ;  our 
object  was  broadly  and  fairly  stated  to  parliament.  Sir,  I  say 
again,  that  ministers  feel  deeply  the  heavy  responsibility  of  their 
situation ;  they  know  that  their  conduct  will  necessarily  be  ex»* 
mined  and  scrutinhBed  by  parliament ;  they  know  that  they  may 
have  to  request  justice  from  parliament  for  their  conduct  at  a 
time  when  those  who  are  now  c^isuring  their  conduct  with  so 
much  acrimony  may  possess  a  greater  sway  than  they  do  at 
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CHAP,  present.  Is  such  a  situation,  then,  a  desirable  one  '  Is  it  an 
XXXII.  Qf  ambition  ?   Is  it  possible  that  any  man,  or  set  of  men, 

can  covet  such  a  situation,  or  wish  to  retain  it,  except  from  the 
imperious  sense  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  sovereign 
and  to  their  country  ?  That  duty  I  will  perform  to  the  best  of 
my  humble  abilities,  and  cheerfully  submit  my  conduct  to  the 
justice  of  parliament  and  of  my  country. 

"  It  has  been  asked,  wlicther,  if  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, the  evacuation  of  Portugal  were  deemed  necessar}"^,  any 
order  could  be  ■^ent  out  to  Lord  W  ellington  for  that  purpose? 
And  do  gentlemen  really  believe  that  any  ditliculty  exists  upon 
such  a  subject?  Do  they  really  believe  that  Lord  ^Vellington 
would  refuse  to  obey  an  order  transmitted  to  him,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's secretary  of  state,  for  that  purpose,  merely  because  he 
had  heard  of  the  King's  indisposition  ?  Undoubtedly  they  do 
not :  the  case  they  have  put  is  then  an  imaginary  one.  . .  Sir,  in 
the  office  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold,  money  must  be  taken 
otit  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  public  service ;  it  b  the  bounden 
duty  ministers  to  see  that  service  perfOTmed ;  and  do  the  ho- 
nottrable  gentlemen  opposite  think  that  I  would  hesitate  to  draw 
the  money  for  that  purpose  ?" . .  At  this  a  loud  cry  of  Hear !  hear ! 
was  raised  from  the  opposition  benches. . .  *'  Sir,"  pursued  Mr. 
Perceval,  **  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  distinction  which  the 
gentlemen  opposite  appear  to  me  to  make  between  the  two  cases 
which  I  have  put.  When  I  said  that  ministers  would  not  hesitate 
to  give  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  if  it  were  deemed 
necessary,  they  seemed,  by  their  silence  at  least,  to  acquiesce 
in  what  I  said ;  but  when  I  spoke  of  applying  the  money  voted 
for  the  public  service  to  the  public  service,  they  affect  great 
astonishment,  as  if  the  principle  of  the  two  cases  was  not  the 
same.  But  do  they  think  that  where  money  has  b^n  voted  by 
parliament,  and  ordered  by  parliament  to  be  applied  to  a  parti- 
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rular  service,  that  1  would  hesitate  to  have  that  |)ul)li(  service  CHAP. 
pertonned,  for  fear  of  the  responsibility  that  would  attach  to  XXXIL 
me?    Do  they  think  thnt  I  would  endanger  the  best  interests  of  jsio, 
the  country,  from  any  consideration  of  personal  danger  to  m)^-  Otttmttr. 
self?    Do  they  think  that  1  would  risk  a  mutiny  in  the  army  or 
the  navy,  rather  than  take  upon  me  the  responsibility  of  i>si]ing 
their  pay?  No,  sir,  if  1  could  be  guilty  of  such  conduct,  I  should 
be  unfit  indeed  for  the  situation  which  I  hold  !  I  should  be  guilty 
of  a  base  dereliction  of  my  duty  to  my  sovereign  and  my  country  !" 

Tliis  was  no  empty  language;  and  however  the  manly  ap-  Trt^temi 
peal  might  be  lost  upon  those  persons  to  whom  it  vvas  imme- 
diately  addressed,  it  was  not  lost  upon  the  people  of  EuLdand. 
The  ministers,  with  a  spirit  which  alone  might  be  ^ullicient 
to  atone  for  all  their  errors,  and  entitle  them  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  these  kingdoms,  had  ordered  off  reinforcements 
to  Lord  Wellington,  on  their  own  responsibility,  at  a  crisis 
when  they  held  their  power  by  so  precarious  a  tenure,  that 
it  was  not  unlikely  their  successors'  orders  for  the  evacuation 
of  Portugal  might  be  upon  the  seas  at  the  same  time.  For 
that  this  was  the  policy  which  the  opposition  intended  to  pursue, 
if,  as  they  now  fully  expected,  they  were  to  be  invested  with 
power,  was  what  they  themselves  avowed.    Issues  of  money 
also  became  necessary  for  the  army  and  navy :  money  had  j-f^rf."' 
been  appropriated  by  parliament  for  these  services ;  but  the 
exchequer  act  requires  that  the  issue  should  be  under  the 
great  seal,  or  under  the  privy  seal,  or  by  authority  of  an  act 
of  parliament    Mr.  Perceval  thought  that  under  the  existing 
circumstances  it  would  be  proper  to  use  the  privy  seal :  the 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal  was  willing  to  take  upon  himself  this 
responsibility  ;  but  the  signature  of  Mr.  Larpcnt,  clerk  of  the 
privy  seal,  was  likewise  necessary,  and  that  gentleman  refused 
to  atiix  It,  pleading  scruples  on  account  of  his  oath  of  oflice. 

VOL.  II.  5  I 
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CHAP.  Mr.  Perceval  udou  this  issued  an  order  from  the  Treasury  to  the 

77  '  ^;  £xchequer»  deeming  this  sufficient,  and  thinking  also  that  it  was 
1811.  better  for  the  responsible  servants  of  the  crown  to  risk  the  cen- 
-Ty.  sure,  or  wait  the  indemnity  of  parliament,  than  to  procrastinate 
public  business^  by  bringing  such  topics  into  discussion  in  the 
I.    house  from  time  to  time.  Sutwhen  these  warrants  were  brought 
to  Lord  Grenville,  in  his  capacity  of  Auditor  of  the  Exchequa, 
Sr'^'tk     vetumed  an  answer  to  Mr.  Perceval,  requuring  time  *'  to  con- 
Exf*tr».  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  which  this  new  and  un- 

expected course  of  proceeding  imposed  upon  him ;"  and  there- 
fore requesting  to  know  when  it  was  necessary  that  the  money 
should  be  issued.  He  was  informed,  that,  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  supplying  the  weekly  issues  to  the  navy  and 
army,  it  ^vould  be  necessar>'  that  sums  should  be  issued  for  both 
services,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  existing  credit  at  the  ex- 
chequer, either  on  the  morrow,  or  the  next  day  at  farthest :  but 
if  an  actual  issue  could  be  made  within  six  days,  no  serious  in- 
convmience  was  apprehended."  Lord  Grenville  then  desired 
tiiat  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  should 
be  taken.  The.se  law  officers  pronounced,  that  they  "■  did  not 
think  tlie  warrant  of  the  Lords  (Commissioners  of  tlie  Treasury 
was  in  ln^v  a  suthcient  authorif  v  imperative  upon  the  Auditor, 
nor,  consequently,  a  legal  sanction  for  his  proceed ing  to  obey 
the  same ;  nor  that  any  discretion  was  left  to  kim  by  the  law  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  e.xercisc  of  which  he  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible." The  Lords  ComniisMoners  of  tlie  Treasury  trans- 
mitted this  opuiion  to  Lord  Grenville,  ioformiiig  him  at  the 
same  time  **  that  their  sense  of  the  mischief  to  the  public  service, 
which  would  ai  iae  li  any  delay  should  take  place,  appeared  to 
render  it  indispensable  that  the  warjanb  should  be  forthwith 
complied  with,  and  that  they  were  consequendy  ready  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  any  act  which  might  be 
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essential  for  that  purpose."  Lord  Grenville  replied,  that  it  was  CHAP, 
matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to  him  to  be  made  the  iovoluntary 
cause  of  any,  even  the  shortest  delay,  in  an  issue  of  his  Majesty's  181 1. 
treasury,  stated  to  him  from  such  high  authority  to  be  important 
to  the  public  service.  "  Tf,"  said  he,  "  I  could  be  satisfied  of 
the  propriety  of  my  doing  what  is  required  ,  there  is  no  personal 
responsibility  which  1  would  not  readily  incur  for  the  public 
interests ;  but  1  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  I  could  obey 
those  warrants,  without  a  breach  of  my  official  duty  in  that 
point,  which  is  above  all  others  peculiarly  obligatory  on  the 
person  placed  in  the  situation  of  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  nor 
without  a  high  and  criminal  violation  both  of  a  positive  statute, 
and  also  of  the  essential  principles  of  our  monarchical  and  par- 
liamentary constitution. 

**  I  am  told,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  must  act  on  my  own 
discretion)  for  the  exercise  of  which  1  must  alone  be  responsible. 
Hits  responsibility,  if  it  legally  attaches  upon  me,  I  certainly 
caoDot  transfer  to  any  other  persons,  and  least  of  all  to  your 
lordships,  whatever  willingness  you  hare  expressed  to  take  it  on 
yoursdves.  My  attempting  to  do  so  would  itself  be  criminal ; 
tending  to  confound  the  official  relationB  in  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  stand  towards  your  lordships,  and  to  annul  those 
checks  which  the  law  has  established  for  ensuring  the  faithful  dis* 
charge  of  our  respective  duties,  and  thereby  the  security  of  the 
public  treasure.  But  I  beg  leave  humbly  to  submit  to  your 
lordships,  that  the  law  has  in  truth  invested  me  with  no  dis- 
cretion on  this  subject.  The  exigencies  of  the  public  service, 
which  your  lordships  have  condescended  to  detail  to  me  in  these 
your  warrants,  are  matters  of  state,  of  which,  as  Auditor  of  the 
Bxchequer,  I  have  no  knowledge,  and  can  take  no  cognizance ; 
my  offidal  duty  is  strictly  limited  to  an  observance  of  the  accus- 
tomed fonns  of  the  exchequ^,  and  of  the  laws  which  have  from 
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CHAP,  time  to  time  been  passed  for  its  regulation.  'J'o  these  I  arn 
bound  to  adhere  ;  and  it  is  on  the  fullest  consideration  which 
1811.  this  pressure  of  time  has  j)ermitted  me  to  give  them,  that  I  am 
compelled  to  decline,  but  with  all  due  resjiert  to  your  lordships, 
a  compliance  with  the  requisition  contained  ni  those  warrants,  to 
which  this  letter  refers."  His  lordship  concluded,  by  reconi- 
uiendinij  that  the  ditRculty  should  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  with  whom  rested  the  right 
and  duty  to  provide  the  means  of  removing  it,  and  to  whose 
pleasure  he  u  uuUl  defer  with  entire  submission. 

Mr.  Perceval  uiau«jdiately  laid  tins  correspondence  before 

jiu.x  parliament,  saying,  "  that,  though,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
difliculty  thus  unexpectedly  started,  he  should  not  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  bring  the  subject  under  their  immediate  notice, 
yet  be  had  alwayi  anticipated  it  as  his  duty  to  submit  it  to  their 
consideration,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  previous  vote 
of  indemnity,  but,  having  incurred  the  responsibility  of  action, 
with  the  view  of  calling  on  the  house  to  determine  whether  or 
not  ministers  had  acted  justifiably."  He  now  moved  a  resolution, 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  should  issue  their  warrants  for 
lihe  pajrment  of  such  sums  as  were  necessary,  and  that  the  Audi- 
tors and  officers  of  the  Exchequer  should  obey  those  warrants. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  he  noticed  the  argument,  that  public 
inconvenience  was  now  proved  to  have  arisen  from  the  delay 
occasioned  by  adjournments.  **  We  have,**  said  he,  "  this 
marked,  monstrous,  abominably  and  aggravated  case  before  us, 
. .  and  what  is  it?  what  is  this  great  public  inconvenience  ?  Why, 
that  ministers  have  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  parliament  to 
authorize  the  issue  of  money,  for  services  for  which  that  very 
money  has  been  a]q>ointed !" 

The  resolution  passed  without  a  division ;  but,  in  the  Upper 
House,  twenty  Peers,  among  whom  were  all  the  royal  Dukes,  pro- 
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tested  against  it;  because,  they  said,  the  principle  on  which  it  ru w. 
was  founded  would  justify  the  assumption  of  all  the  executive 
power  of  the  crown  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  during  any  1811. 
suspension  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  This  ^'.T?. 
business  attracted  more  notice  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done, 
because,  upon  Lord  Grenville's  accession  to  the  first  place  in  the 
ministry  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  bill  had  been  passed,  em- 
powering him  to  hold  at  the  same  time  the  offices  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer;  offices  which, 
it  was  argued  in  support  of  the  bill,  might  without  inconvenience 
be  held  by  the  same  person.    The  impnidence  of  brincfing  thus 
to  recollection  a  measure,  which  at  the  time  had  called  forth 
strong  anmi;i<l\  ersions,  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  unpopularity 
ol  L<)]  (1  (^K  [i\      and  the  coalition  with  which  he  acted. 

Tiiat  party  iully  expected  their  return  to  power.  They  were  ^^^^^ 
strong  in  borough  intluence,  while  Mr.  Perceval,  owing  to  the 
course  which  he  pursued  concerning  the  regency,  lost  the  sup- 
port of  those  members  of  the  royal  family  who  had  been  most 
dosely  connected  with  their  father's  government  Their  jour- 
nalists were  numerous  and  active,  and  they  depended  upon  the 
Prince's  favour.  But  though  all  the  various  sects  and  sub- 
divisions of  opposition  had  united  in  one  cry  against  the  King's 
ministers,  there  were  too  many  points  of  difference  between 
them  to  be  easily  accommodated.  On  the  question  of  what 
is  insidiously  termed  catholic  emancipation  they  were  agreed ; 
but  only  on  ihat  question :  the  Grenvilles  were  at  variance  with 
all  their  allies  upon  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  and 
the  reformists  were  at  variance  among  themselves  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  purposed  reformation.  The  war  also 
was  another  ground  of  dissension.  One  party  would  have  sa- 
crificed our  allies,  our  interest,  and  our  honour,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  vile  popularity,  by  concluding  a  nominal  and  deceit- 
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CHAP,  ful  peace.  They  saw  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  our  dif- 
ferences  with  all  our  cncmifs  ;  nrrnrdinn;  to  them,  their  country 

1811.  was  in  the  wrong  upon  every  disputed  point ;  we  had  therefore 
only  to  concede  every  (hirtj^  to  America,  and  sutler  Buona- 
parte, without  farther  opposition,  to  govern  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  his  own  way :  then  we  might  have  illummatioas  for  a  defini- 
tive treaty,  transparencies  of  Peace  and  Plenty,  and  quartern 
loaves  and  pew  ter  pots  carried  in  jubilant  procession,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  reduced  prices  of  bread  and  porter.  This  would 
have  been  the  foreign  polic\'  of  the  radical  reformers ;  that  of 
Lord  Grenville  and  the  despond  cuts  would  have  been  equally 
ruinous ;  believing  it  impossible  that  we  could  resist  the  mi- 
litary power  of  France,  and  yet  knowing  that  peace  would  be 
only  a  snare,  they  would  have  carried  on  a  timid  defensive  war* 
witiiout  the  hope  or  the  possibility  of  bringing  it  to  a  glorious 
termination.  Lord  Holland,  on  the  contrary*  would  hare  acted 
with  additional  vigour  in  aid  of  Spain :  in  this  he  would  have 
been  supported  by  Earl  Moira  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  perhaps 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lensdowne  and  Mr.  Ponsonby. 

^l^j^  The  hopes,  however,  of  the  opposition  were  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  their  partisans  scarcely  even  attempted  to 
conceal  their  joy  at  an  event,  which,  as  they  fully  expected,  was 
to  restore  them  to  their  places.  The  disposition  of  the  Prince 
was  well  known  to  be  favourable  to  these  hopes :  he  had  a  per- 
sonal regard  for  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  many  of  his  political  opinions  had  been  imbibed  from 
Mr.  Fox.  It  was  therefore  probable  that  a  change  of  ministry 
would  take  place ;  and  all  the  opponents  of  government,  however 
greatly  they  differed  among  themselves  as  to  their  ultimate  ob- 
jects, from  the  regular  opposition,  under  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville, down  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  revolutionary  faction,  vied 
with  each  other  in  exulting  over  a  falling  enemy. 
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Two  years  before  the  Kinor's  illness,  one  of  their  journalists  CHAP, 
had  said,  that  "  of  all  monarchs,  since  the  revolution,  the  sue- 
cesser  of  George  III.  would  have  the  finest  opportunity  of  be-  1811. 
coming  nobly  popular."  This  sentence,  connected  as  it  was  with 
the  anticipation  of  "  a  crowd  ol  bh  ssinss  that  might  be  bestowed 
upon  the  country,  m  tlie  event  of  u  total  change  of  system,"  had 
unwisely  been  selected  for  prosecution  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  and 
the  defendants  were  of  course  acquitted.  Such  language  was 
perfectly  consistent  in  the  Foxites ;  but  in  tbe  tncmths  of  the 
anarchists,  the  flattery  which  was  now  used  toward  die  Prince 
appeared  not  a  little  extraordinary.  Never/'  they  said,  "  was 
there  so  U&t  an  opportunity  for  producing  a  great  and  sa- 
lutary effect,  as  the  Prince  now  had.  We  want  a  change  of  the 
whole  system^  a  radical  and  a  sweeping  change  of  it ;  and  it  is 
because  we  hope  that  such  a  change  would  be  the  consequence 
of  giving  full  powers  to  the  Prince,  that  we  wish  to  see  full 
powers  given  to  him.  Is  not  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  likely  to 
be  able  to  judge  of  political  systems  as  his  father, . .  afflicted  as 
the  latter  unhappily  has  been  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  bent 
down  with  age  as  he  now  is  ?  Is  not  the  Prince  as  likdy  to  be 
able  to  choose  proper  advisers  as  his  father  was,  or  ever  can  be  ? 
Why  then  should  powers,  of  any  sort,  belonging  to  the  kingly 
office,  be  withheld  from  him?  I  know  it  has  been  said,  that 
we  are  bidding  for  the  Prince ;  and  who  can  bid  above  us  ?  We 
have  to  offer  him  hearts,  and  smews,  and  /toes,  if  he  needs  them, 
and  we  ask  for  nothing  but  our  well-known  rights  in  return. 
We  want  to  strip  hira  of  nothing.  We  grudge  him  and  his 
family  nothing  that  the  constitution  awards  them,  or  that  they 
could  ever  wish  for,  in  the  way  of  splendour.  All  we  have  to 
beseech  of  him  is,  that  he  will  resolve  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
people,  and  not  the  leader  of  a  faction."  .  .  *'  His  succession  to 
power,"  we  were  told  by  another  of  these  journalists, with  such 
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CHAP,  oppoftnnities  before  him,  and  at  so  momentoiis  a  time,  appeared 
a  lot  so  enviablet  that  it  might  turn  philosophy  itself  into  ambi- 

1811.  tion.  Hitherto  he  had  been  seated  in  that  domestic  privacy* 
which  he  had  learnt  how  to  value  and  dignify.  And  so  wonder- 
fully had  past  circumstances  held  bacli  the  cause  of  radical  re^ 
form,  and  so  favourable  for  it  were  the  present,  that  Fate  see^ned 
purposely  to  have  reserved  the  amiable  task  for  his  royal  high- 
ness, that  with  one  restoring  breath  he  might  melt  away  the 
accumulated  oppressions  of  half  a  century." 

The  wishes  of  ^is  party  concming  the  King*s  resumption 
of  authority  were  sufficiently  expressed.  They  told  us,  it  was  ex- 
posing the  government  to  the  contempt  of  foreign  powers,  to 
have  a  person  at  the  head  of  aflairs  who  had  long  been  incapable 
of  signing  his  name  to  a  document,  without  some  one  to  guide 
his  hand ;  a  person  long  incapable  of  receiving  petitions,  of  even 
holding  a  levee,  or  discharging  the  most  ordinary  functions  of 
his  office;  and  now,  too,  afflicted  with  this  mental  malady !  They 
cited  cases  to  show  how  doubtful  and  precarious  were  the  ap- 
pearances of  recovery  from  mental  derangement ;  observed  that 
persons  having  been  so  afflicted  were  easily  hurried,  and  inferred 
that  a  man  subject  to  hurries  was  not  fit  to  wield  the  executive 
power.  When  they  were  charged  by  their  opponents  with  thus 
disclosing  a  determination,  that  if  they  acceded  to  power  the 
Kinij  should  never  resume  iiis  functions,  the  manner  in  which 
the  charge  was  repelled  was  such  as  confirmed  it.  "  Every 
one,"  they  said,  *'  expresses  retiret  that  the  Kino,  or  tliat  any 
other  human  being,  should  be  afflicted  with  blindness,  liut  old 
a<j;e  is  old  age,  and  blindnoss  is  blindness,  in  a  King  as  well  as  in 
other  men  ;  and  when  blindness  is  unhappily  added  to  old  age, 
and  to  both  are  added  mtnuil  (kraitgcinent,  is  it  unreasonable 
that  people,  whose  happiness  or  misery  must,  in  a  great  degree, 
depend  upon  their  government,  should  be  solicitous  that  great 
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caution  should  be  used  in  the  resumption  of  the  royal  authority,  chap. 
by  a  person  thus  afflicted?** . . «  Throw  him  into  a  corner  I"  ex- 
claimed  a  ministerial  writer,  when  he  exposed  with  indignation  i  si  i . 
the  wishes  of  this  party ;  tell  him,  this  is  the  lot  reserved  for 
a  king  who  has  reigned  so  long  V  The  reply  to  this  was  any 
thing  rather  than  a  confutation  or  denial  of  the  charge.  "  We 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  An,"  said  a  mouthpiece  of  the 
anarchists;  "  we  have  had  no  hand  in  making  the  King  either 
old  or  blind,  or  mentally  deranged.  The  bt  has  fallen  upon 
him.  The  first  is  the  lot  of  every  man,  and  is  generally  esteemed 
a  very  fortunate  lot ;  the  second  is  nothing  very  rare,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  an  unfrequent  companion  of  old  age;  and  the 
third,  and  all  three,  are  the  work  of  nature,  and  not  of  any  of 
us.  And  as  to  the  King's  having  reigned  so  long,  there  is  neither 
merit  nor  demerit  in  that,  either  in  him  or  his  people." 

Whelho'  the  agitators  and  anarchists  really  tidieved  that  the  I'^rcc. 
Prince  could  be  so  i|nfatuated  as  to  countenance  their  plans  for 
a  radical  and  sweeping  change,  . .  or  whe&er  they  held  out  this 
hope  to  their  dupes  and  disciples,  in  order  that  their  certain 
disappointment  might  engender  a  deadlier  disaffection,  is  best 
known  to  themselves :  but  if,  abstaining  from  their  indecent  at-/ 
tempts  to  show  that  the  King  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to 
resume  his  authority,  they  had  talked  of  no  other  reform  than 
that  of  curtailing  the  power  of  what  they  called  the  borough- 
'    mongering  fection,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  better  part 
of  the  people  would  have  been  so  wdll  inclined  to  listoi  to  their 
arguments.   Mr.  Perceval  had  never  stood  so  high  in  public 
estimation  as  at  this  moment   When  first  he  came  into  power, 
the  tide  of  popularity  was  in  favour  of  him  and  his  colleagues ; 
because  any  men  would  have  been  popular  who  succeeded  to 
the  administration  which  was  then  displaced;  but  a  series  of 
untoward  events  had  for  a  time  lessened  his  hold  upon  the 
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CHAP,  country,  widioat  in  any  degree  diminiihing  the  general  dislike 
•H^^  with  which  his  opponenta  were  regarded.  The  anhappy  ex* 

1*811.  pedition  to  Walchereq  drew  after  it  a  cry  of  grief  and  dtsap* 
pointment,  against  w  hich,  perhaps,  he  could  scarcely  have  borne 
up,  if  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  by  a  factious  dispute  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  not»mo8tunintentionaUy,  but  most  effectually, 
drawn  off  the  public  attention  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
decision  upon  the  inquiry  came  on.  It  was  always  asserted  by 
his  enemies,  that  he  held  his  situation,  not  through  any  weight 
of  influence  in  the  country*  nor  of  talents  in  parliament,  but 
through  the  con6dcnce  and  especial  favour  of  the  King ;  and 
that  nothing  could  be  more  unfit  than  that  the  British  prime 
minister  should  be  thus  dependent  upon,  and  litrrally,  as  it  were, 
the  servant  of  the  crown.  They  who  argued  thus  against  Mr. 
Perceval's  administration  did  not  perceive  how  strontr  an  argu- 
ment they  supplied  against  that  system,  to  which  ihey  them- 
selves owed  their  onlv  power ;  certain,  however,  it  is,  that 
Mr.  Perceval  was  thought  a  wtnk  minister,  because  he  wanted 
that  influence  ;  and  a  sense  of  this  weakness  seems  soiul  times  to 
have  made  him  assent  to  measures  which  he  would  gladly  Lave 
prevented,  if  he  had  held  his  situation  by  a  stronger  tenure. 
But  when  the  prop  upon  which  he  really  had  leaned,  and  by 
which  it  was  believed  that  he  was  entirely  supported,  was  sud< 
denly  taken  away,  then  it  was  that  he  felt  his  own  resources, 
and  the  people  saw  him  confident  in  his  motives  and  measures, 
and  with  the  strength  of  integrity  hold  on  his  steady  course ; 
not  to  be  deterred  from  what  he  knew  to  be  his  duty,  eidier  by 
the  clamours  and  thr«its  of  the  faction  within  doors,  and  the 
demagogues  without;  nor  by  the  expressed  displeasure  of  the 
Prince,  in  whose  power  it  would  presently  be  to  dismiss  him  from 
office.  Then,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  he  became  conscious  of 
his  own  powers,  and  the  dignity  of  his  nature  shone  forth:  it 
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was  seen  that  tlie  man,  whose  iudividual  character  was  witliout  CHAP, 
a  spot,  carried  the  pure  principles  of  his  privacy  into  public 
action,  and  possessed  the  steadiness  and  intrepidity  of  a  states- 
man in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  the  milder  and  most  endearing 
virtues  of  domestic  Idt.  Mr.  Perceval  never  held  so  hiLili  a  ' 
place  in  public  opinion  as  the  favoured  minister  of  the  King,  in 
full  and  secure  possession  of  power,  as  now,  when  he  was  only 
the  faithful  servant  of  a  master  who  was  no  longer  sennble  of  his 
services,  and  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  him. 

Accustomed  as  the  various  membm  of  oppositioa  were  to 
coalitions,  and  compromises,  and  concessions,  it  was  no  easy  "^nry. 
task  to  form  a  coherent  ministry  out  of  such  heterogeneous  ele* 
ments.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  arrangements.  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville  could  not  accord,  and  the  Earl  left  town  in 
disgust ;  they  found  it,  however,  expedient  to  agree,  and  he  re- 
turned in  time  to  give  counsel  when  the  Prince  had  to  anawef 
the  proposed  restrictions  sent  to  him  by  parliament.  It  ia  said 
that  the  answer  which  these  lords  had  advised  was  shown  by  the 
Prince  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  that  Mr*  Sheridan  declared  it  would 
prove  of  the  mort  pernicious  consequences,  inasmuch  as  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  involve  the  Prince  in  a  dispute  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  opinion  was  followed,  and  the  answer  which 
was  delivered  was  composed  according  to  Mr*  Sheridan's  coun- 
sel. The  two  leading  opposition  lords  were  offended  at  this, 
and  intimated,  that  as  his  Royal  Highness  had  not  deemed  it 
proper  to  adopt  their  advice,  they  could  not  be  of  any  service  to 
him  in  the  intended  arrangement.  The  Prince  upon  this  re- 
quested Lord  Holland  to  form  an  administration  ;  but  Lord 
Holland  had  no  influence,  and  was  utterly  unable  to  ensure 
majorities.  The  rrince,  therefore,  who  now  began  to  feel  the 
dithculties  of  governuieat,  was  driven  bac  k  to  Lords  Orey  and 
Grenville,  and  a  temporary  conciliation  took  place.  The  triumph 
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CHAP,  of  the  opposition  seemed  now  to  l)e  complete  ;  ili.  v  thought  the 
J^J^^^  field  was  their  own,  and  that  m  (l  ing  remained  but  to  distribute 
1811.  the  spoils.    This  distribution,  however,  excited  cUums  and  con- 
^^^^^^  tentions,  of  which  the  Prince  heard  more  than  he  liked, 
^i^**      When  the  time  of  the  regency  drew  near,  .Mr.  Percev  ;i1  \v  ailed 
iHif^a'ilf       the  King  at  Windsor,  and  found  Imn  well  enough  to  cuiu  erse 
tmm^Htffi.  jjpQj^  public  affairs,  though  not  sutliciently  recovered  to  bear 
the  weight  of  business.    He  inquired  anxiously  concerning  the 
Prince's  conduct,  and  expressed  great  joy  at  finding  that  he  had 
not  thrown  himself  entirely  into  die  hands  of  a  party  who  were 
directly  hostile  to  all  the  measnres     his  lather's  government ; 
.f  nd  he  desired  that  the  Queen  would  write  to  the  Prince,  to 
signify  this  approbation,  and  to  request  that  he  might  not  be 
harassed  on  his  return  to  society  by  having  to  change  an  ephe- 
R^'J'niln.         administration.   The  Prince,  it  is  said,  was  well  pleased 
Tnunliin  "/     ^       relieved  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  found  him- 
making .»  ^  involved  by  jarring  opinions  and  contending  claims.  He 
Fi^4.     made  known  his  determination  of  making  no  change  to  the 
opposition ;  and  on  the  day  before  the  regency  bill  passed,  he 
officially  acquainted  Mr.  Perceval  that  it  was  his  intention  not 
to  remove  from  tiieir  stations  those  whom  he  found  there  as  the 
King's  official  servants.   **  At  the  same  time,"  said  he,  (he 
Prince  owes  it  to  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  character,  which,  he 
trusts,  will  appear  in  every  action  of  his  life,  explicitly  to  declare, 
that  the  impulse  of  filial  duty  and  affection  to  his  beloved  and 
afflicted  father  leads  him  to  dread  that  any  act  of  the  Regent 
might,  in  the  smallest  degree,  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with 
the  progress  of  his  Sovereign's  recovery.    This  consideration 
alone  dictates  the  decision  now  communicated  to  Mr.  Perceval. 
Having  thus  performed  an  act  of  indispensable  duty,  from  a  just 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  his  own  consistency  and  honour,  the 
Prince  has  only  to  add,  that,  among  the  many  blessings  to  be 
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derived  from  his  Majestsr's  restoration  to  health,  and  to  the  per-  chap. 
sonal  eiercise  of  his  royal  functions,  it  will  not,  in  the  Prince's 
estimation,  be  the  least,  that  that  most  fortunate  event  will  at  isu. 
once  rescue  him  from  a  situation  of  unexampled  embarrassment, 

and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  affairs  il!  calculated,  he  fear's,  to 
sustain  the  interests  of  the  united  kingdom  in  this  awful  and 
perilous  crisis,  and  most  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  British  constitution." 

Mr.  Perceval  replied,  that,  in  the  expression  of  the  Prince's  ^j'JS** 
anxiety  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  his  father's  health,  he  and 
liis  colleagues  could  see  nothing  but  additional  motives  for  their 
most  anxious  exertions  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
in  the  only  manner  in  which  it  could  be  given,  by  endeavouring 
to  promote  his  views  for  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  country. 
"  Mr.  Perceval,"  he  continued,  *'  has  never  failed  to  regret  the 
impression  of  your  Royal  Highness  with  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  (he  regency  bill,  which  his  Majesty's  servants  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  recommend  to  parliament.  But  he  ventures  to  submit 
to  your  Royal  Hisrhness,  that,  Avhatever  diHiculties  the  present 
awful  crisis  oi  the  country  and  the  world  may  create  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  executive  government,  your  Royal  Highness 
will  not  find  them  in  any  degree  increased  by  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  exercise  of  those  branches  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative which  has  been  introduced  by  parliament,  in  conformity 
to  what  was  intended  on  a  former  similar  occasion  ;  and  that 
whatever  ministers  your  Royal  Highness  might  think  proper  to 
employ,  would  find  in  that  full  support  and  countenance,  which, 
as  long  as  they  were  honoured  with  your  Royal  Highncss  s  com- 
mands, they  would  feel  confident  they  would  continue  to  enjoy, 
ample  and  sufficient  means  for  enabling  your  Royal  Highness 
effectually  to  maintain  the  great  and  important  interests  of  the 
united  kingdom.   And  Mr.  Perceval  humbly  trusts,  that,  what. 
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CHAP,  ever  doubts  your  Royal  Highness  may  entertain  with  respect  to 
^^^IJ^I^  the  constitutional  propriety  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
1811.  adopted,  your  Royal  Highness  will  feel  assured,  that  they  could 
^'^"^''f-  not  have  been  recommended  by  his  Majesty's  servants,  nor  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament,  but  upon  the  sincere,  though  possibly 
«rroneou8,  conviction,  that  they  in  no  degree  trenched  upon  the 
true  principles  and  spirit  of  the  constitution." 

The  opposition  had  made  so  sure  of  coming  into  power,  that 
they  let  the  list  of  their  intended  arrangement  get  abroad  ;  an 
arrangement,"  they  told  us,  "  of  one  united,  compact  body  of 
men,  all  Ikolding  the  same  principles,  and  all  animated  by  the 
same  views ;  and  ;in  administration,"  they  added,  of  more  in^ 
ternal  strength,  by  the  ties  of  mutual  friendship,  . .  of  more 
public  influence,  by  talents,  integrity,  and  stake  in  the  country, 
never  had  been  submitted  to  any  Prince."  A  meeting  of  the 
common  council  was  called  by  their  city  partizans,  to  prepare 
an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  Regent  upon  the  change  of 
men  and  measures  which  he  was  about  to  make.  Their  dis- 
appointment was  in  proportion  to  their  hopes ;  they  affirmed, 
however,  that  the  Prince's  determination  would  be  received  with 
real  satisfaction  by  the  friends  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville, 
who  must  all  feel  that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  imperious  duty 
could  have  induced  them  to  undertake  the  irksome  and  arduous 
task  of  oflice  in  such  times.  **  Three  months,"  they  said,  "  had 
already  elapsed  under  a  total  suspension  of  the  functions  of  go- 
vernment, . .  three  months  the  most  important,  perhaps,  that  had 
ever  occurred  in  our  history ;  another  month  must  have  been 
added  to  the  delay,  if  the  Prince  had  yielded  to  his  patriotic 
sentiments,  and  recurred  all  at  once  to  the  principles  upon  which 
he  tliouL^^ht  the  administration  would  be  most  beneficially  con- 
ducted. Thus  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the  re- 
election of  those  who  would  have  vacated  their  jseats,  and  for 
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the  re-establishment  of  the  routine  of  office;  but  this  delay  chav. 

V  V  V  1 1 

might  certainly,  in  a  moment  of  such  emergency,  be  productive 
of  the  most  serious  evil."  But  while  the  Whigs  thus  aifectcd  1811. 
the  language  of  resignation,  the  radical  journalists  declared, 
*'  that  a  ministry  formed  by  the  two  joint  opposition  lords  would 
have  excluded  almost  all  the  Prince's  friends ;  that  from  those 
lords  the  people  could  have  expected  nothing ;  but  that  they 
would  have  hoped  for  something  from  an  arrangement  that 
should  have  placed  Lord  Holland  at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  those  less  popular  and  less  liberal  leaders. 
It  was  as  well  to  retain  Perceval  and  Liverpool,  as  to  supersede 
them  by  Grey  and  Grenville."  Whigs  and  anarchists,  however, 
both  agreed  in  asserting,  that  the  Prince  had  no  confidence 
whatever  in  his  ministers.  **  He  aigjas  papers/'  said  one  of  these 
journalists,  receives  addresses,  expresses  his  opinions  respect" 
ing  courts  martial  and  criminal,  and  has  ten  or  a  dozen  people 
to  walk  before  him ;  but  with  regead  to  the  nation,  he  can  only 
wish  its  prosperity,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  its  government 
than  a  keeper  of  geese." 

But  the  great  and  quiet  majority  of  the  nation  regarded  the 
Prince  Regent's  determination  with  grateful  joy :  they  antici- 
pated, from  the  wisdom  and  feeling  which  dictated  it,  a  per- 
severance in  the  true  course  of  policy  and  honour,  and  in  that 
anticipation  looked  on  to  a  triumphant  issue  of  the  war,  witil  a 
hope  which  from  thenceforward  suffered  no  abatement 
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